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General  Statement 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  on  March  3, 1849,  to 
handle  the  Nation's  internal  affairs.  It  has  evolved  into  the  Nation's  principal  agency 
focusing  on  conservation  and  the  wise  use  of  public  lands,  with  responsibility  for  most  of 
our  nationally  owned  pubUc  lands  and  natural  resources.  The  Department  serves  people  in 
all  50  States  and  has  major  responsibilities  to  Native  Americans,  Alaska  Natives  and  resi- 
dents of  Freely  Associated  States  and  territories  under  the  general  administrative  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Department's  mission  is  to  encourage  and  provide  for  the  appropriate  management, 
preservation,  and  operation  of  the  Nation's  public  lands  and  natural  resources  for  use  and 
enjoyment  both  now  and  in  the  future;  to  carry  out  related  scientific  research  and  investiga- 
tions in  support  of  these  objectives;  to  develop  and  use  resources  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner  and  provide  an  equitable  return  on  these  resources  to  the  American  tax- 
payer; and  to  carry  out  trust  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  Department's  programs  are  numerous  and  diverse.  They  are  funded  under  more 
appropriation  and  receipts  accounts  than  any  other  agency  in  Goverrunent.  Furthermore, 
the  activities  of  the  Department  are  covered  by  more  individual  statutes  than  the  combined 
total  of  those  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Justice,  Labor,  Education  and 
Transportation.  Managing  this  diversity  is  extraordinarily  challenging,  yet  the  requests  for 
funding  for  Departmental  Management(DM)  have  remained  relatively  modest. 

The  Department  is  requesting  appropriations  totaling  $59.2  million  to  provide  executive 
direction  and  policy  coordination  in  line  with  current  Administration  initiatives  and  per- 
form other  Departmental  activities,  including  environmental  damage  assessments  and 
administrative  hearings  and  appeals.  This  fimding  request  constitutes  approximately  six- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  Department's  1997  budget.  While  the  amount  for  1997  is 
slightly  above  the  1996  Cor\ference  level,  it  does  include  savings  derived  through  stream- 
lining. These  savings,  however,  were  not  enough  to  cover  pay  raises;  increases  in  fixed 
costs,  such  as  rent;  and  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  a  full  time  equivalent 
(FTE)  due  to  the  reduction  in  force  and  a  lower  rate  of  attrition.  The  net  request  for  1997 
for  Departmental  Management  seeks  no  increase  in  funding  for  additional  workload  or 
new  programs.  Moreover,  through  re-engineering  and  reinvention.  Departmental  Manage- 
ment activities  will  increase  productivity  in  1997. 

Like  other  Interior  bureaus  and  offices,  the  Department's  managers  are  committed  to 
complying  with  recommendations  reported  in  the  National  Performance  Review.  In  1995, 
a  streamlining  plan  was  developed  and  implemented.  The  plan  was  designed  to  reduce 
costs  and  improve  service.  To  reduce  costs,  levels  of  management  were  eliminated  and 
supervisory  responsibilities  were  aggregated  to  fewer  individuals,  thereby  providing  a 
smaller  staff  with  more  time  to  concentrate  on  their  respective  areas  of  expertise.  Ln  order 
to  reduce  staff,  144  buyouts  were  approved  and  a  reduction-in-force  affecting  over  60  jobs 
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was  implemented.  To  improve  service,  the  team  concept  of  operation  was  employed. 
Implemention  of  the  plan  called  for  managers  to  classify  Departmental  activities  as  either 
policy  or  operations.  Operational  activities  were  combined  into  the  Interior  Service  Center. 

The  $59.2  million  1997  request  for  Departmental  Management  (including  the  $0.5  million 
for  construction  policy)  is  over  $3.0  million  less  than  the  comparable  amount  enacted  for 
1994.  While  this  is  a  5  percent  reduction  in  nominal  dollars,  it  is  a  15  percent  programmatic 
reduction  when  over  $5.3  million  in  inaeases  for  fixed  costs  and  pay  raises  are  considered. 

In  accordance  with  Coriference  action  on  the  1996  budget,  policy  guidance,  direction,  and 
coordination  and  executive  leadership  are  retained  under  Departmental  Management.  At 
the  same  time,  poUcy  activities  were  also  streamlined. 

As  part  of  streamlining,  Full-Time  Equivalent  (FTE)  use  has  declined;  however,  the  average 
cost  per  FTE  has  risen.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  rules  that  are  followed  in  a  reduction  in 
force.  While  a  reduction  in  force  does  reduce  FTE  use,  the  process  often  causes  lower 
graded  employees  to  be  separated  at  the  experise  of  higher  graded  employees  taking  their 
positions.  Another  factor  contributing  to  higher  FTE  cost  is  lower  attrition.  A  slowdown  in 
employee  turnover  has  given  rise  to  more  within  grade  increases  and  promotions  that  are 
due  in  career  ladder  positions.  In  addition,  savings  that  normally  accumulate  due  to  lapses 
in  employment  is  not  materializing.  The  number  of  FTE  used  in  Departmental  Manage- 
ment has  declined  by  over  13  percent  since  1993.  That  number  rises  to  over  25  percent  for 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  alone. 


Highlights  of  the  FY  1997  Request 

The  1997  budget  for  Departmental  Management  (DM)  continues  to  provide  for  the  overall 
direction  and  guidance  of  bureaus'  programs  and  administrative  services.  The  $59.2  nul- 
lion  request  for  1997  includes  a  $1.8  million  increase  for  fixed  costs,  a  $0.3  million  increase 
for  higher  personnel  costs  due  to  lower  attrition,  nearly  $1.2  million  in  savings  derived 
through  streamlirung,  and  the  $0.5  million  transfer  from  the  former  Office  of  Construction 
Management  appropriation  to  the  Departmental  Management,  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation.  The  budget  request  maintains  current  operating  levels. 
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The  following  table  provides  an  overview  of  the  1997  request 


1996  Uncontrollable  & 

Estimate  Related  Changes 

Appropriations  Requested: 

Departmantal  Management,  Salaries  and  Expenses 

$000 57,796  +900 

FTE 456  -17 

Construction  Management 

$000 500  0 

FTE 3  0 

Subtotal.  

$000 58,296  +900 

FTE 459  -17 

Other  Accounts: 

Take  Pride  in  America,  Gifts  and  Bequests 

$000 0  0 

FTE 0  0 

Working  Capital  Fund 

$000 0  0 

FTE 311  0 

Reimbursements  * 

$000 0  0 

FTE 86  +17 

Total  

$ 58,296  +900 

FTE 856  0 


Program 

Changes 

1997 
Estimate 

Inc/Dec 

+500 
+3 

59,196 
442 

+1,400 
-14 

-500 
-3 

0 

0 

-500 

-3 

0 
0 

59,196 
442 

+900 
-17 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
311 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

0 

+17 

0 
0 

59,196 
856 

+900 
0 

*  The  level  of  work  performed  on  a  reimbiu3able  basis  by  Departmental  Management  activities  for  others  varies  from  year  to 
year  and  is  not  knovvn  precisely  when  budget  estimates  are  prepared.   The  level  of  FTE  presented  in  the  budget  is  based  on 
prior  year  averages  and  trends  and  the  total  FTE  target  previously  agreed  to  with  OMB. 


Changes  from  the  1996  Conference  level  are  highlighted  below. 

Highlights  by  Account 

Departmental  Management.  Salaries  and  Expenses 

The  1997  budget  reflects  the  changes  that  resulted  from  the  implementation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Management  streamlining  plan.  Both  the  1996  Conference  level  and  the  1997  esti- 
mate include  the  changes  which  were  required  as  operational  activities  were  removed  from 
policy  offices.  Funding  for  operational  achvities  was  moved  from  the  policy  offices  to  the 
Central  Services  budget  activity  where  all  other  admiiustrative  and  overhead  costs  had 
been  requested.  In  a  few  instances,  the  converse  took  place. 

In  accordance  with  the  streamlining  plan,  the  Secretary,  his  staff,  eind  the  offices  that  di- 
rectly support  them  made  some  reductions  in  staff  size. 
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The  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  while  not  showing  savings  per  se,  avoided  cost  in- 
creases that  would  otherwise  have  been  needed  due  to  increased  workload.  Changes  in  the 
Hearings  and  Appeals  organization  along  with  enhancements  in  the  use  of  automated 
systems  allowed  the  Office  to  absorb  the  additional  workload  without  additional  resources. 

The  majority  of  changes  that  are  attributable  to  the  streamlining  plan  occurred  in  the  Man- 
agement and  Coordination  activity.  Each  office  director  was  requested  to  break  down  their 
activities  into  policy  and  operations.  In  late  1995,  the  Interior  Service  Center  was  estab- 
lished and  operations  activities  were  relocated  there.  The  concept  was  to  allow  these  activi- 
ties to  become  more  cost  competitive  and  provide  them  with  an  incentive  to  improve 
service.  The  Service  Center  was  designed  to  operate  independently  and,  in  adcUtion  to 
serving  the  needs  of  the  Department,  provide  their  services,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to 
others  within  and  outside  Interior.  The  remaining  policy  activities  reviewed  their  missions 
and  rightsized  accordingly.  As  indicated  above,  the  title  of  the  budget  activity  encompass- 
ing the  remaining  policy  activities  was  changed  from  Policy,  Management  and  Budget  to 
Management  and  Coordination. 

In  the  reorganization  that  resulted  from  separating  policy  functions  from  operations  func- 
tions. Management  and  Coordination  transferred  21  FTE  to  the  Interior  Support  Center 
while  it  received  9  FTE  that  had  been  funded  by  Central  Services  through  the  Working 
Capital  Fund.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  12  FTE.  From  1994  to  1997,  however,  not  includ- 
ing the  12,  FTE  use  in  Management  and  Coordination  dropped  by  90  or  28  percent.  Over 
the  same  period,  again  discounting  the  changes  related  to  the  reorganization,  funding  for 
Management  and  Coordination  dropped  $4.6  million  or  18  percent.  This  compares  to  the 
remainder  of  the  activities  funded  by  Departmental  Management  that  reduced  FTE  use  by 
10  FTE  for  the  same  period.  Part  of  the  savings  achieved  through  streamlining  in  Manage- 
ment and  Coordination  was  used  to  offset  increases  elsewhere  for  pay  raises  and  other 
fixed  costs. 

Organizationally,  the  Office  of  Security  and  Enforcement  was  abolished;  its  function  joined 
several  other  small  functions  and  formed  into  the  Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public 
Safety.  The  Office  of  Administrative  Services  was  dosed  as  its  responsibilities  were  as- 
sumed by  the  management  of  the  Interior  Service  Center. 

Construction  Management 

The  1996  Conference  level  split  the  Office  of  Construction  Management  program.  It  placed 
fvmding  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'(BIA)  facilities  transition  team  in  the  BIA.  Fimd- 
ing  for  the  Departmental  construction  policy  function  remained  in  the  Office  of  Construc- 
tion Management  appropriation.  In  the  1997  budget,  funding  for  the  Department's  con- 
struction policy  function  is  requested  in  the  Departmental  Management,  Salaries  and 
Expenses  appropriation. 

Working  Capital  Fund 

The  activities  funded  through  the  Departmental  Working  Capital  Fimd  have  undergone 
significant  changes  since  the  1996  budget  was  developed  a  year  ago.  However,  in  order  to 
facilitate  comparisons,  the  1996  and  1997  budget  estimates  contained  in  this  budget  were 
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grouped  to  resemble  the  estimates  and  activities  that  were  contained  in  the  1996  budget 

Most  of  the  changes  to  activities  fvmded  through  the  Working  Capital  Fund  were  precipi- 
tated by  the  streamlining  plan.  As  in  Departmental  Management,  all  activities  were  re- 
viewed in  order  to  determine  whether  they  were  policy  or  operations.  While  most  activi- 
ties were  deemed  operational,  there  were  a  few  instances  where  they  were  determined  to 
be  policy.  As  such,  when  funding  allowed,  they  were  moved  from  the  Working  Capital 
Fund  to  the  Departmental  Management,  Salaries  and  Expenses  direct  appropriation. 

All  of  the  activities  in  the  Interior  Service  Center  are  funded  through  the  Working  Capital 
Fund.  The  fund,  however,  is  used  to  finance  several  activities  not  provided  by  the  Interior 
Service  Center. 

The  1997  estimate  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  1996  estimate.  Allowances  were  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  Natural  Resources  Science  Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  not  seeking 
appropriations  for  1997  because  they  are  being  downsized  and  consumed  by  other  bureaus 
and /or  agencies.  The  1997  estimates  for  services  provided  by  the  Interior  Service  Center 
will  be  reviewed  during  the  summer  and  adjusted  as  customers  are  better  defined  by  the 
Center  and  those  customers  adjust  their  demand  for  services  from  the  Center. 

Other  Accounts 

No  fimding  is  requested  in  1997  for  the  Take  Pride  in  America,  Gifts  and  Bequests  account. 
No  additional  gifts  to  support  task  force  activities  for  the  Covmcil  on  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment are  anticipated  inasmuch  as  the  Council  expects  to  complete  its  work  in  March  1996. 

No  funds  are  being  requested  for  the  Oil  Spill  Emergency  Fund  or  the  Special  Foreign 
Currency  Program  in  1997. 

Franchise  Fund  Pilot 

A  general  provision  is  included  in  the  budget  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  franchise 
fund  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Government 
Management  Reform  Act  of  1994.  While  the  Department  has  the  benefit  of  Working  Capi- 
tal Funds  in  a  number  of  its  bureaus  (like  the  one  described  above),  the  Reform  Act  would 
enhance  the  Department's  ability  to  offer  administrative  services  on  a  fee-for-service  basis 
to  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  retain  a  small  percentage  of  annual  income  (up  to  4  per- 
cent) to  make  investments  in  improved  technology  and  systems.  Current  cross-servicing  of 
services  to  other  programs  and  agencies  has  driven  down  the  costs  to  Interior  bureaus  and 
to  non-Interior  customers  as  well.  Being  selected  as  a  franchise  fund  pilot  has  helped  us 
attract  other  customers  and  improve  our  services  while  lowering  costs.  Inclusion  of  the 
general  provision  in  the  1997  appropriation  bill  will  maintain  this  momentum. 

Authorization 

General  authorizing  legislation  for  Departmental  Management  is  43  U.S.C.  1451  and  1457 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1950. 
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Appropriation  Language  Sheet 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
,    Departmental  Management 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  $59.196.000. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $7500  may  be  for  offidal  reception  and  representation  exper^es. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Appropriation  Language  Citations 

Appropriation:  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation  language  and  citations: 

1.      For  necessary  expenses  for  management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

43  U.S.C  1451, 1457 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1950;  64  Stat.  1262,  as  amended,  66  Stat.  121. 

43  U.S.C.  1451  provides  that:  "There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  an  executive 
Department  to  oe  known  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  a  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof." 

43  U.S.C.  1457  Duties  of  the  Secretary  -  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  public  business  relating  to  the  following  subjects  and  agencies: 

1.  Alaska  Railroad. 

2.  Alaska  Road  Commission. 

3.  Bounty  Lands. 

4.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

5.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

6.  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions. 

7.  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service. 

8.  Geological  Survey. 

9.  Indians. 

10.  National  Park  Service. 

11.  Petroleum  Conservation. 

12.  Public  Lands,  including  mines. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  states  that:  (a)  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby  traiisferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  func- 
tions of  aU  agencies  and  employees  of  such  Department..."  (b)  "This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  functions  vested  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  237)  [now 
covered  by  sections  551  et  seq.  and  701  et  seq.  of  Titie  5,  Government  Organization 
and  Employees]  in  hearing  examiners  employed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
nor  to  the  functior^  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  or  or  its  Board  of  Directors  or 
officers." 

All  functions  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  all  functions  of 
all  agencies  and  employees  of  such  Department  were,  with  the  two  exceptions,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  power  vested  in  him  to  authorize  their 
performance  or  the  performance  of  any  of  his  functions  by  any  of  such  offices,  agen- 
cies and  employees. 

Under  authority  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1950,  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
effect  transfers  of  functions  and  responsibilities,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  delegate 
authorities  within  the  Department  or  its  agencies  to  address  changing  requirements  in 
the  overall  orgaruzation  of  the  Department. 
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of  which  not  to  exceed  $7^00  may  be  for  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses. 

No  specific  authority. 

The  Secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  is  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  hold  official  receptions  for  foreign  dignitaries  and  other  high  ranking  officials. 
The  above  language  both  authorizes  and  limits  the  amount  of  funds  used  for  this 
purpose. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
FY  1996  Reorganization  Cross  Walk  Table 
(FY  1996  Budget  Authority  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FV  1996  Conference  Structure 

Departmental  Direction 

Secretary's  immediate  office 2,947 

Executive  secretariat 900 

Cong.  &  intergoverrvmental  affairs 1,514 

Communications 1,090 

A/S-Water  &  science 838 

A/S-Land  &  minerals  management 790 

A/S-Fish  &  wUdlife  &  parks 788 

A/S-Indian  affairs 782 

A/S-Policy,  management  &  budget 1,120 

Unallocated  reduction -313 

Subtotal 10,456 

Policy,  Management  &  Budget 

Environmental  policy  &  compliance 2,982 

Policy  analysis 2,220 

Equal  opportunity 2,262 

Ethics 0 

Personnel 1,976 

Acquisition  &  property  miinagement....  2,014 

Small  &  Disadv  Business  Util 415 

Information  resources  management 2,655 

Budget 2,466 

Financial  management 2,124 

Administrative  services 802 

Enforcement  &  security  mcinagement....  679 

Aircraft  Services 825 

Subtotal 21,420 

Hearings  and  Appeals 7,039 

Central  Services 18,881 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATION 57,796 


FY  1997  President's  Budget  Structtire 

Departmental  Direction 

Secretary's  immediate  office 2,947 

Executive  secretariat 864 

Cong.  &  intergovemmental  affairs 1,453 

Conununications 1,046 

A/S-Water  &  science 804 

A/S-Land  &  minerals  management 759 

A/S-Fish  &  wildlife  &  parks 757 

A/S-Indian  affairs 751 

A/S-Policy,  management  &  budget 1,075 

Subtotal 10,456 

Management  and  Coordination 

Environmental  policy  &  compliance 2,982 

Policy  analysis 2,220 

Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety 762 

Equal  opportunity 1,192 

Ethics 392 

Personnel 2,359 

Acquisition  &  property  management....  2,014 

Small  &  Disadv  Business  Util 415 

Information  resources  management 2,719 

Budget 2,859 

Financicil  management 2,124 

Aircraft  Services 825 

Subtotal 20,863 

Hearings  and  Appeals 7,039 

Central  Services 19,438 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATION 57,796 


Departmental  Management  operating  or  administrative  services  were  separated  from  policy 
making  activities  in  FY  1996  and  combined  into  the  Interior  Service  Center.   The  Center  uses  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  (WCF)  to  fiiiance  its  activities.  Funding  for  WCF  costs  is  appropriated  in  the  Central 
Services  budget  activity  of  the  Departmental  Management  account.  This  table  reflects  the  movement  of 
funds  into  and  out  of  the  WCF  payment  in  Centred  Services  due  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  separating  policy  and  operating  activities.  The  table  on  the  next  page  itemizes  the  changes. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

FY  1996  Reorganization  Detail 

(FY  1996  Budget  Authority  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


From:  Activity/function 

To:  Activity/function 

Central  services 

Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety 

-83 
-679 

+83 

Enforcement  and  security  management 

Enforcement  and  security  management- 

+679 

Equal  employment  opportxmity 

Central  services 

-502 

+502 

Equal  employment  opportunity 

Personnel 

Nat'l  Svc  &  Educational  Partnerships 

-568 

Nat'l  Svc  &  Educational  Partnerships 

+568 

Personnel 

Central  services 

Law  enforcement/firefighter  retirements 

-184 

Law  enforcement/firefighter  retirements 

+184 

Central  services 

Information  resources  management 

-64 

+64 

Central  services 

Office  of  Budget 

Departmental  Management  budget 

-393 

Departmental  Management  budget 

+393 

Administrative  services 

Etfiics 

+392 

Ethics 

-392 

Central  services 

Financial  disclosure 

-52 

Financial  disclosure 

+52 

Administrative  services 

Central  services 

Direction 

-100 
-258 

ISC  Direction 

+100 

FOIA/Privacy  Act 

FOIA/Privacy  Act 

TOTAL ' 

+258 

TOTAL 

-3^75 

+3,275 

RECAP  by  Activity 

-1,070 

Ethics 

+392 

Personnel 

-184 

Personnel 

+568 

Administrative  services 

-802 

Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety 

+762 

Enforcement  and  security  management 

-679 

Information  resources  management 

+64 

Central  services 

-540 

Office  of  Budget 

+393 

Central  services 

+1,096 

TOTAL 

-3,275 

TOTAL 

+3,275 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Uncontrollable  and  Related  Cost  Changes 

(thousands  of  dollars) 

Cost  Savings  in  1997  Due  to  the  Implementation  of  Executive  Orders  12837  and  12839 
Requiring  Administrative  Productivity  Increases  and  Reductions  in  Agency  FTE  Usage 
Over  Three  Years  and  to  Implementation  of  the  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of 
1994 

1996  1997 

Estimate   Change 

Administrative  and  FTE  reductions $34,595  -$1,178 

(FTEs)        456  -17 

The  adjustment  is  for  the  cost  savings  associated  with  the  reduction  in  administrative 
expenses  reflecting  the  Secretary's  participation  in  the  Administration's  program  to 
increase  the  administrative  productivity  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  share  of  the  Admirustration's  goal  of  reducing  Federal  positions.  Spe- 
cifically, reductions  cU"e  expected  to  occur  through  attrition  in  the  following  areas: 

Estimated 
Area  of  Expense  SayiUgS 

1.  Congressional  Affairs $     -60 

2.  Managing  Risk  &  Public  Safety -106 

3.  Equal  Opportunity -207 

4.  Persormel  Management -527 

5.  Office  of  Budget -116 

6.  Firmndal  Management -162 


Additional  cost  in  1997of  the  January  1996  Pay  Raises 

1996  1997 

Estimate  Change 

Pay  raises $34,595     +$183 

The  adjustment  is  for  an  additional  amoimt  needed  in  1997  to  fimd  one-quarter  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  pay  increases  effective  in  January  1996. 

Additional  cost  in  1997  of  the  January  1997  Pay  Raises 

1996  1997 

Estimate  Change 

Pay  raises $34,595     +$703 

The  adjustment  is  for  the  additional  amount  needed  in  1997  to  fvmd  three-quarters  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  pay  increases  effective  in  January  1997. 
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Other  Uncontrollable  Cost  Changes: 

1996  1997 

Estimate   Change 

Workers  Compensation  Payments $310     +$140 

The  adjustment  is  for  changes  in  the  costs  of  compensating  injured  employees  and 
dependents  of  employees  who  suffered  accidental  deaths  while  on  duty.  Costs  for  1997 
are  for  the  12-months  ending  June  1995  and  are  paid  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Fund,  pursuant  to  5  U.SC  8147(b)  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-273. 

1996         1997 
Estim^tg   Change 

Rental  payments  to  GSA $9,739     +$240 

The  adjustment  is  for  changes  in  the  costs  payable  to  GSA  resulting  from  changes  in 
rates  for  office  and  non-office  space.  This  change  includes  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget/ General  Services  Administration  initiative  to  control  1997  space  cost  in- 
creases. 

Adj  1996      1997 
Estimate   Change 

Departmental  Working  Capital  Fimd $5,696     +$560 

The  change  is  for  increased  costs  for  the  customary  administrative  services  provided  on 
a  Department  wide  basis. 

1996         1997 
Estimate   Change 

Uncontrollable  Personnel  Comp  Changes $34,595     +$252 

The  adjustment  reflects  changes  in  personnel  compensation  in  Departmental  Manage- 
ment from  FY  1996  to  FY  1997.  This  increase  is  due  to  RIF  actions,  which  replace  lower 
graded  employees  with  more  senior,  often  higher  graded  employees,  and  a  slowdown 
in  employee  turnover,  which  results  in  requirements  for  more  within  grade  increases 
and  promotions  that  are  due  in  career  ladder  positioris. 
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Tusrification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity: Departmental  Direction 

Subactivity:     Secretary's  Immediate  Office 


FY  1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  UncontioUable  Program  Budget            From 

To  Date           QiaQg£&  Changes  Request  FY  1996 

($000)             2,947                    +31                         0  2,978               +31 

FTE                     31                        0                       0  31                  0 

Objectives:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  providing  executive  leadership 
for  the  management  of  FederaUy-owned  land  and  natural  resources  under  the 
Department's  care.  This  includes  promoting  scientific  research  to  understand  the  role  and 
importance  of  our  public  lands  and  waters;  preserving  the  unique  envirorunental  and 
cultural  values  of  national  parks  and  historical  places;  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life 
through  outdoor  recreation;  developing  and  using  resources  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner  and  providing  an  equitable  return  to  the  Treasury,  the  States,  and  ultimately  the 
American  taxpayer;  and  carrying  out  the  tiust  responsibilities  and  the  special  government 
to  government  relationship  the  Federal  goverrunent  holds  with  American  Indian  tribes. 
The  Department  serves  people  in  all  50  States;  carries  out  trust  responsibilities  of  the  U.S. 
Government  with  respect  to  Native  Americans  and  Alaska  Natives;  and  has  major  respon- 
sibilities to  residents  of  Freely  Associated  States  and  territories  under  the  general  admiius- 
trative  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Program  Activities:  The  Secretary's  Immediate  Office  (SIO)  is  comprised  of  the  Secretary, 
Deputy  Secretary  and  staff  assistance  necessary  for  the  overall  direction  and  coordination 
responsibilities  of  the  Department.  In  addition  to  providing  for  the  Secretary  and  his 
immediate  support  staff,  funding  is  contained  in  the  SIO  subactivity  for  the  following 
functional  areas: 

Scheduling  -  Because  of  the  Secretary's  active  agenda  and  the  number  of  requests  for  ap- 
pearances he  receives,  a  small  staff  is  dedicated  to  this  function.  This  staff  maintains  the 
Secretciry's  calendar  and  makes  all  arrangements  for  his  out-of-town  meetings,  speeches, 
and  other  events. 

Special  projects  -  This  staff  works  to  address  critical  problems  significantly  broader  than 
the  scope  of  an  individual  bureau  or  Assistant  Secretary.  The  staff  is  cvirrentiy  involved  in 
the  Northwest  Forest  Plan,  Indian  Water  Rights,  the  Everglades  Watershed  Restoration  and 
leading  Pacific  Salmon  negotiations  with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  One  of  the  Department's  highest  priori- 
ties is  to  build  on  fovmdations  and  commitments  made  in  recent  years  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment a  working  partner  in  solving  regional  environmental  problems.  Under  the 
Secretary's  leadership,  the  Department  launched  a  combined  State  and  interagency  restora- 
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tion  effort  for  the  Everglades  Watershed  Restoration.  In  FY  1997,  the  Depeutmenf  s  ecosys- 
tem restoration  effort  will  focus  on  reestablishing  the  natural  hydrologic  structure  to  enable 
the  water  to  flow  southward,  acquiring  or  protecting  key  parcels  of  land,  and  conducting 
research  to  enable  the  original  hydrologic  functions  to  be  restored.  To  this  end,  in  its  FY 
1997  the  Department  requested  a  Restoration  Fund,  which  will  permit  the  acquisition  of 
lands  critical  to  this  restoration  initiative. 

The  Department  has  continued  to  be  a  key  participant  in  implementing  the  President's 
Northwest  Forest  Plan.  This  initiative  represents  the  first  time  the  Federal  Government  has 
developed  and  adopted  a  common  management  approach  to  the  lands  it  administers 
throughout  an  entire  region.  Long  term  goals  include  providing  a  sustainable  timber 
harvest  of  1.1  billion  board  feet,  providing  economic  assistance  to  help  local  communities, 
providing  envirorunental  protection  based  on  key  watersheds  and  old  growth  forests,  and 
protecting  a  system  of  old  growth  preserves. 

The  Admiiustration  is  committed  to  working  with  local  communities  and  others  to  address 
the  serious  restoration  needs  of  the  National  Park  System.  A  local  example  is  the  C&cO 
Canal  restoration.  The  Secretary  has  been  active  in  raising  funds  with  cooperating  organi- 
zations and  community  groups  to  supplement  those  provided  by  Congress. 

The  Department  is  committed  to  the  development  of  Habitat  Conservation  Plans  with  State 
and  local  goverrunents  and  the  private  sector,  thus  allowing  commuruty  and  economic 
development  to  proceed,  while  protecting  threatened  or  endangered  species.  Several 
hundred  of  these  plans  are  currently  in  place. 

Another  successful  Administration  initiative  which  the  Department  plans  to  build  on  is  the 
Appalachian  Qean  Streams  iiutiative,  a  region-wid^  effort  to  restore  over  7,000  miles  of 
streams  polluted  by  add  mine  drainage.  "ITie  funds  requested  are  intended  as  seed  money 
to  encourage  contributions  from  partner  organizatior\s,  and  to  support  the  widespread 
local  interest  in  this  important  environmental  initiative. 

One  of  the  Department's  highest  priorities  in  FY  1997  is  the  ongoing  effort  to  reform  the 
management  of  Indian  trust  assets.  In  FY  1996,  at  the  urging  of  Congress,  the  Secretary 
redelegated  authority  for  a  portion  of  his  trust  responsibilities  to  Indian  Tribes  and  indi- 
viduals from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  which  will  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Program 
Changes 
0 

FY  1997 

Budget 

Request 

883 

Change 

From 

FY  19% 

+19 

0 

14 

0 

Activity:      Departmental  Direction 
Subactivity:     Executive  Secretariat 


1996 

Estimate  Uncontrollable 
To  Date  Changes 

($000)  864  +19 

FTE  14  0 

Objectives:  The  Executive  Secretariat  (ES)  is  the  clearinghouse  for  all  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  and  the  Office  of  Congressional  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  This  Office  controls  all  incoming  correspondence,  assigns  the  action  to 
the  proper  offices  within  the  Department,  and  decides  the  signature  level  and  Departmen- 
tal clearances  required.  ES  provides  and  enforces  quality  standards  for  all  responses  or 
documents  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Secretary.  ES  en- 
sures that  departmental  policy  is  accurately  reflected  in  outgoing  correspondence.  ES  is  a 
service  oriented  structure  providing  customer  and  user  services  to  all  levels  within  the 
Department,  the  White  House,  the  Congress,  State  and  local  governments,  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  private  sector  and  the  general  public. 

Program  Activities:  The  Office  provides  a  wide  range  of  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Department  including  duplication  and  distribution  of  the  Departmental  Weekly  High- 
lights; a  daily  computerized  list  of  all  incoming  significant  correspondence;  a  daily  comput- 
erized list  of  Congressional  correspondence  for  the  Secretary;  a  weekly  overdue  correspon- 
dence report  with  projected  two-week  due  dates;  the  Departmental  correspondence 
manual  and  associated  training;  a  data  base  listing  of  gifts  given  to  the  Secretary;  and 
revision  of  documents  that  are  extremely  time  ser\sitive.  These  reports  serve  as  a  manage- 
ment tool  for  all  the  top  executives  of  the  Department;  i.e.,  all  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  the 
Solicitor,  the  Inspector  General,  and  heads  of  bureaus  and  offices  as  well  as  the  ES  staff. 

ES  serves  as  the  point  of  contact  and  coordiriates  the  flow  of  information  between  the 
Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  and  bureaus  and  offices.  ES  also  receives  mail-in  post 
cards  that  require  a  Departmental  response.  ES  opens  and  sorts  all  mail;  reads,  analyzes, 
and  enters  the  synthesized  information  into  the  automated  correspondence  tracking  sys- 
tem; updates  most  of  the  information  on  a  weekly  basis;  and  officially  closes  out  pending 
correspondence  by  indicating  who  and  when  a  response  was  signed.  ES  staff  respond  to 
inquiries  from  throughout  the  Department,  locally  and  regionally,  concerning  the  status 
and  critical  nature  of  correspondence,  memoranda,  charters,  advisory  board  appointments, 
etc.  All  outgoing  correspondence  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  and  Deputy 
Secretary  are  reviewed  in  this  Office  for  style,  format,  accuracy,  responsiveness,  tone  and 
coordination. 
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This  Office  also  controls  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  sensitive  communications  from  the 
Department  of  State,  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  White  House.  ES  maintains  on- 
site  multi-reference  and  issue  files  which  provide  OS  with  an  immediate  answer  on  corre- 
spondence status.  ES  has  responsibility  for  all  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
and  some  programmatic  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  her  signature. 
This  is  the  only  Office  authorized  to  operate  the  autopen  on  documents  requiring  the 
signatiire  of  the  Secretary  and/or  the  Deputy  Secretary.  ES  has  also  acquired  new  respon- 
sibilities for  the  preparation  of  briefing  material  for  Secretarial  and  Presidential  trips. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Plarmed  Activities:  During  FY  95  ES  processed  over  65,000 
letters  and  memos.    As  part  of  ES  streamlining  efforts,  ES  continues  to  update  its  com- 
puter system  with  off-the-shelf  software.   Once  completed,  the  new  system  will  enable  an 
incoming  doamient  to  be  scanned,  routed,  and  monitored  electronically  by  bureaus  and 
offices  outside  of  ES.  For  the  first  time,  documents  requiring  a  Secretarial  response  can  be 
routed,  edited  and  surnamed  electronically.   A  25-user  pilot  is  under  development,  with  an 
expected  completion  date  of  June  1.  ES  also  plans  to  revise  its  manual  on  Secretarial  corre- 
spondence by  making  the  guidance  clearer  and  shorter.  ES  anticipates  completing  this 
project  during  the  summer  of  1996. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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lustification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:       Departmental  Direction 

Subactivity:     Congressional  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 


1996  ■    FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date           Changes  Changes  Request  FY  1996 

($000)              1,453                     -27                        0  1,426  -27 

FTE                      21                         0                        0  21  0 

Objectives:  The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Director  of  Congressional  and  Legislative 
Affairs  (OCL)  and  the  Legislative  Coui\sel  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  authority  and  direct  responsibility  for  all  Congressional,  legislative,  and 
intergovernmental  liaison  activities. 

Program  Activities:  The  Office: 

•  serves  as  the  Department's  liaison  with  Congressional  committees,  and  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress; 

•  communicates  poUcies  of  the  Department  and  viewpoints  of  the  Secretary  re- 
garding Congressional  and  legislative  matters,  including  fact  sheets,  press  re- 
leases and  information  to  interested  Members  and  their  staffs  as  decisions  are 
made; 

•  insures  the  coordination,  unification  and  presentation  of  the  Department's  views 
on  all  legislation  affecting  the  Department  through  formal  reports  or  testimony; 

•  drafts  legislation  relating  to  the  Department's  programs  as  requested  as  a  service 
to  Members  of  Congress; 

•  arranges  for  and  participates  in  briefings  on  the  administiation  of  programs  and 
legislation  related  to  the  Department  and  works  with  bureaus  and  offices  in  the 
preparation  of  briefing  materials  for  such  meetings  or  hearings  (i.e.,  developing 
maps,  lists,  factual  data,  etc.); 

•  arranges  Congressional  meetings  for  the  Secretary  or  other  Departmental  offi- 
cials or  Members; 

•  serves  as  the  primary  office  for  the  confirmation  of  Presidential  appointees, 
including  the  preparation  of  the  nominee  for  confirmation  hearings  and  coordi- 
nation of  courtesy  visits; 

•  coordinates  and  handles  thousands  of  varied  written  and  telephone  requests 
from  Members  of  Congress,  and  their  staffs  in  an  expeditious  manner; 

•  monitors  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  required  statutory  reports  to  Con- 
gress and  specifically  prepares  certain  portions  of  some  of  these  reports; 

•  provides  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries  and  their  immediate  staff  with 
management  tools,  such  as  computerized  reports  and  computerized  legislative 
tracking,  associated  with  congressional  liaison  activities  and  legislative  pro- 
grams; and 
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•    notifies  Members  of  selected  contract  and  grcint  awards  in  their  constituencies. 

The  Office  handles  the  complete  range  of  Congressional  and  legislative  responsibilities  for 
the  Department  (except  for  budget  and  appropriations  matters  coming  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Comnuttees).  It  reviews  all  Congressional  and  gubernatorial 
correspondence  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  and  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  Director  of  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs.  In  cooperation  with  the  Execu- 
tive Secretariat,  this  Office  provides  departmental  direction  and  guidance  in  responding  to 
Congressional  mail  and  inquiries.  The  Office  assures  the  Secretary's  policies  are  appropri- 
ately articulated  and  that  responses  relating  to  legislative  and  constituent  issues  are  accu- 
rately written  and  have  received  appropriate  clearances. 

The  Office  handles  thousands  of  telephone  requests  and  inquiries  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Governors  and  their  staffs,  constituent  groups,  and  the  general  public  on  every 
aspect  of  Departmental  activities.  These  telephone  calls  and  letters  require  considerable 
staff  case  work  in  order  to  provide  appropriate  and  expeditious  responses. 

The  Office  is  also  responsible  for  assuring  the  timely  preparation  of  statutory  and  other 
reports  to  Congress,  assuring  that  they  have  followed  Congressional  intent  and  Secretarial 
and  Admirustration  policy,  that  they  have  undergone  any  required  Departmental  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  clearance  processes,  and  are  properly  delivered 
to  the  Congress.  OCL  is  also  specifically  responsible  for  direct  preparation  of  reports 
which  entail  specific  coordination  with  several  Interior  offices  and  other  Federal  agencies 
and  the  meeting  of  deadlines. 

The  Office  coordinates:  1)  the  development  of  the  Department's  views  on  all  legislative 
matters  and  works  toward  resolution  of  inter-  and  intra-Departmental  disagreements  on 
policy  and  legal  issues  related  to  those  views  (other  than  those  before  the  appropriations 
committees);  2)  the  presentation  of  these  views  to  the  Congress  in  reports  and  testimony; 
and,  3)  the  appearance  of  Departmental  representatives  before  the  Congress.  Activities  in 
this  regard  entail  selecting  and  preparing  witnesses,  developing  and  clearing  testimony 
within  the  Department  and  through  OMB  in  order  to  ensure  timely  delivery  to  the  Con- 
gress, providing  background  and  briefing  materials,  and  reviewing  and  editing  transcripts 
to  provide  expeditious  follow-up  to  requested  information.  The  Office  publishes  a  regular 
summary  of  Congressional  action  for  Departmental  use,  including  upcoming  hearings, 
floor  and  committee  action,  and  iriformation  of  interest  to  the  Department  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  Office  also  develops  and  disseminates  reports,  analyses  and  other 
management  tools  for  Departmental  officials. 

In  resporise  to  written  requests  from  Congressional  committees  for  reports  on  legislation, 
the  Office  circulates  legislation  in  the  Department  for  comment,  works  toward  resolution  of 
inter-  and  intra-departmental  disagreements  on  the  legislation,  prepares  a  formal  report  to 
the  committee,  coordinates  the  review  and  clearance  of  the  report  by  the  Department  and 
OMB,  and  ensures  that  the  report  is  delivered  to  the  appropriate  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion. 
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The  staff  also  responds  to  requests  from  OMB  for  Departmental  views  on  legislation,  other 
agencies'  repwrts  on  legislation,  and  other  agencies'  legislative  proposals.  In  addition,  the 
Office  prepares  and  dears  legislative  drafting  services  to  Members  of  Congress  upon  re- 
quest. The  Office  establishes  and  maintains  the  legislative  history  files.  Congressional 
documents  and  public  laws  and  serves  as  the  central  clearinghouse  for  inquiries  from 
bureaus  and  offices,  the  Congress,  OMB  and  other  Executive  agencies,  and  the  general 
pubUc  about  the  Department's  position  on  pending  legislation. 

A  substantial  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  daily  meetings  with  Departmental  staffs.  Congres- 
sional Members,  Governors,  and  their  staffs,  committees,  the  White  House  and  OMB.  New 
Congressional  offices  frequently  request  our  staff  to  provide  briefings  on  ciirrent  Depart- 
mental issues  of  concern  to  Members  and  their  constituents.  Frequent  trips  to  Congres- 
siorial  offices  by  personnel  in  this  Office  to  provide  information  on  the  Department's  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  plans  are  expected  to  continue  at  current  or  increased  levels  in  FY  1996 
and  FY  1997. 

In  order  to  keep  Congressional  and  gubernatorial  offices  abreast  of  Departmental  issues, 
this  Office  provides  substantial  written  information  on  a  continuous  basis.  This  includes 
copies  of  Secretarial  press  releases,  background  material  on  contact  and  grant  awards, 
legislative  summaries  on  Departmental  bills,  drafting  services,  and  other  information,  as 
appropriate.  These  services  are  expected  to  continue  at  current  or  increased  levels  in  FY 
1996  and  FY  1997. 

Workload  figures  for  FY  1995,  and  estimates  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  are  as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  LIAISON 
Congressional  and  Other  Calls  Received 
Congressional  and  Other  Calls  Made 
Letters,  Memoranda,  Documents  Reviewed 
Correspondence  Received  for  Analysis 

and  Coordination  or  Interim 

and  Final  Response  1,360  1,600  1,600 

LEGISLATION 

Congressional  and  Other  Calls  Received  53,000  53,000  53,000 

Congressional  and  Other  CaUs  Made  33,000  33,000  33,000 

Requests  for  Departinental  Reports  Processed  1,299  1,500  1,500 
Hearings  Handled  in  which  DOI 

Staffs  Participated  201  300  300 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

£s]imal£ 

50,000 

55,000 

55,000 

39,000 

45,000 

50,000 

9,000 

9,500 

10,000 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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Tustificarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Departmental  Direction 

Subactivity:     Office  of  Communications 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date         Changes  Changes  Bequest  FY  1996 

($000)             1,046                    +39                       0  1,085              +39 

FTE                     12                       0                       0  12                  0 

Objectives:  The  Office  of  Communications  (OC)  provides  accurate  and  timely  information 
about  Interior  activities  and  programs  to  the  public,  exercises  management  oversight  over 
all  publications  and  audiovisual  material  produced  by  the  bureaus  for  the  public,  ensures 
that  the  Secretary  is  well  prepared  for  meetings  and  trips,  and  drafts  speeches  and  articles 
on  his  behalf. 

Program  Activities:  OC  coordinates  plaiming,  production  and  strategy  for  all  major  news 
announcements  and  initiatives  of  the  Department  and  is  responsible  for  a  wide  range  of 
specific  information  activities  such  as  news  release  preparation  and  distribution.  Depart- 
mental publication  and  audiovisual  management  for  popular,  interpretive,  scientific  and 
technical  materials,  press  conferences,  daily  liaison  with  news  media,  general  information 
correspondence,  and  preparation  of  briefing  materials  and  special  articles. 

OC  is  the  first  point  of  contact  for  all  media  inquiries  to  the  Department,  averaging  more 
than  700  telephone  inquiries  per  week  from  the  media,  more  than  100  calls  from  individu- 
als and  representatives  of  groups,  and  both  provides  and  coordinates  large  and  small 
media  events  and  interviews  for  the  Secretary  and  Secretarial  offices.  This  Office  tracks 
bureau  and  headquarters  responses  to  Freedom  of  Information  requests  by  the  news  media 
to  Departmental  Management. 

OC  coordinates  the  drafting  of  all  speeches  and  articles  by  the  Secretary  and  all  briefing 
materials  for  the  Secretary  when  he  travels. 

OC  continues  to  work  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  many  public  affairs  offices  in  the 
different  Interior  bureaus. 

OC  aggressively  and  thoroughly  examines  the  Department's  publicatior\s  and  audiovisual 
materials,  with  the  goal  of  eliminating  duplicate  or  nonessential  materials. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  OC  efforts  to  provide  media  access  to  die 
Secretary  in  many  forums  resulted  in  a  broader  understanding  of  his  views  and  objectives 
and  generated  positive  press  and  public  support  for  the  goals  of  the  Department. 
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OC  played  a  major  role  in  building  public  understanding  of  other  higher  priority  issues, 
including  Resources  Advisory  Councils,  Habitat  Conservation  Plans,  Everglades  restora- 
tion, the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  government's  trust  relationship  with  Indian  tribes 
and  the  need  for  good  science  in  order  to  make  enviroiunentally  and  economically  sound 
conservation  decisions. 

Program  change  from  FY  19%  estimatP:  None 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Perfnrmanry 

Activity: DepartrnPntal  Direction 

Subactivity: — Assistant  Spcretarv  —  Water  anH  <^rit^nc^(^ 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

Tp  Patg  Qianges  Changes  Request  FY  1996 

($000)  804  +44  0  848 


FTE  9  0  0  9 


+44 
0 


QbjgCtivP,s:  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Seaetary  for  Water  and  Science  sets  Departmental 
policy  for  and  provides  oversight  to  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  and 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS).  Major  objectives  include  maximizing  the  effectiveness 
of  program  operations  of  the  Water  and  Science  bureaus;  serving  as  the  primary  Depart- 
mental focal  point  in  assigned  program  areas  for  national  water,  earth  science,  and  other 
nahiral  poUcy  activities,  which  include  identifying  poUcy  needs,  developing  and  reviewing 
poUcy  proposals,  and  interpreting  established  policy;  initiating  proposed  legislation  and 
regulations,  reviewing  legislative  and  regulatory  proposals  for  consistency  with  approved 
policy,  and  overseeing  implementation  of  the  legislation  and  regulations  as  appropriate; 
ensuring  that  program  goals  are  identified  for  assigned  functions,  that  they  support  De-' 
partmental  objectives,  and  that  results  are  measured  against  them;  and  ensuring  appropri- 
ate consultation  with  all  affected  parties  on  assigned  substantive  program  matters. 

Program  ATtivJtipf^-  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Science  coordinates 
numerous  scientific  activities  for  the  Department  and  has  Departinental  authority  and 
direct  responsibility  for  management  and  poUcy  direction  with  respect  to  assisting  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  entities  in  managing  and  conserving  the  Nation's  water  resources. 
The  Office  also  provides  poUcy  direction  for  program  activities  related  to  geologic,  hydro- 
logic,  cartographic,  and  biologic  research. 

Specifically,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Science: 

•Provides  poUcy-level  guidance  to  the  Water  and  Science  bureaus  and 
other  Interior  bureaus  on  Departinental  initiatives  in  areas  such  as 
water  quality,  science  policy  and  other  issues  as  assigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

•Participates  in  \he  activities  of  the  National  Science  and  Technology 
Council  (NSTC)  chaired  by  the  President.  Provides  staff  support  to  the 
Secretary,  who  is  a  member  of  ti\e  Council;  serves  as  the  Departinent's 
representative  on  the  NSTC  Committee  on  Environment  and  Natiu-al 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Training;  and  over- 
sees the  Departinient's  Science  and  Technology  Coordination  Board; 

•Provides  staff  support  to  the  Secretary  in  his  role  as  chair  of  the  Federal 
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Geographic  Data  Committee; 

•Establishes  policy  for  BOR  as  a  resource  management  agency.  The 
Bureau's  mission  is  one  which  has  evolved  towards  managing  water 
resources  for  a  variety  of  public  uses,  encouraging  conservation  and 
improved  efficiencies,  and  working  with  the  States,  water  users,  and 
others  to  provide  a  balance  between  economic  and  environmental  uses 
of  water; 

•Reviews  policies  for  BOR  water  management; 

•Encourages  management  improvement,  organizational  streamlining, 
management  control  and  audit  follow-up  programs  in  the  Water  and 
Science  bureaus; 

•Provides  policy  guidance,  together  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  for  the  Department's  National  Irrigation  Water 
Quality  Program,  which  identifies  and  addresses  irrigation-induced 
water  quality  problems  that  might  pose  current  or  potential  threats  to 
human  health  and  fish  and  wildlife; 

•Encourages  the  use  of  the  technical  resources  of  both  Water  and  Science 
bureaus  to  provide  support  across  the  Department  in  the  evaluation 
and  management  of  hazardous  waste  sites  and  preservation  and  reha- 
bilitation of  wetlands;  and 

•Provides  Departmental  representation  for  interagency  efforts  where 
Secretarial  office  level  representation  is  appropriate. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  Selected  highlights  of  accomplishments 
during  FY  1995  and  activities  planned  for  FY  1996  and  1997  include: 

In  FY  1996,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  and  will  continue  to  guide  organiza- 
tional changes  within  the  science  agencies,  including  closure  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  transfer  of  some  of  its  functions.  Of  highest  priority  will  be  the  consolidation  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Natural  Resources  Science  Agency,  and  the  minerals  informa- 
tion functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  consolidation  will  encourage  the  integration  of 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences  in  research  activities.  In  FY  1997,  policy  guidance  will 
continue  to  assure  that  the  consolidated  programs  continue  to  function  effectively  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  customers,  including  other  Interior  bureaus.  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  and  organizations. 

During  FY  1996,  the  Assistant  Secretary  will  continue  to  provide  oversight  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  Central  VaUey  Project  Improvement  Act  and  the  comprehensive  strategy  to 
conserve  San  Francisco  Bay — Sacramento  River  Delta  resources.  During  FY  1996  and  FY 
1997,  the  State — Federal  effort  to  implement  the  strategy  wiU  continue. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  is  charged  with  overseeing  activities  within  the  Klamath  and  Trin- 
ity River  Basins.  This  involves  coordinating  activities  of  BOR,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  as  well  as  the 
Klamath  Ecosystem  Restoration  Office. 
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During  FY  1996  and  1997,  the  Assistant  Secretary  will  continue  to  provide  active  oversight 
and  guidance  of  Departmental  efforts  to  resolve  issues  surrounding  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  (CAP).  Issues  include  funding  and  construction  of  irrigation  distribution  systems 
for  Indian  communities;  deferment  of  irrigation  distribution  system  repayment  obligations; 
and  reallocation  of  uncontracted  municipal  and  industrial  allocations. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  will  participate  in  and  provide  policy  oversight  towards  the 
Secretary's  initiatives  for  basin-wide  resources  management,  watershed-based  approaches 
to  water  policy  integration,  and  development  of  regiorial  and  national  policies  associated 
with  water  related  resources. 

Water  and  Science  has  chaired  the  Departmental  Task  Force  on  the  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA) 
Reauthorization.  Action  may  resume  in  FY  1996  as  legislation  is  introduced  to  address  the 
CWA  reauthorization.  Legislation  could  have  a  sigiuficant  impact  on  the  Department, 
particularly  with  regard  to  monitoring  programs,  wetlands,  and  the  control  of  nonpoint 
source  pollution  on  Federal  lands.  Water  and  Science  will  also  be  a  major  contributor  to 
the  Department's  and  Administration's  consideration  of  other  water  quality  issues. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  will  continue  to  provide  oversight  and  guidance  in  the  continued 
implementation  of  P.L.  102-575,  Title  H,  Central  Utah  Project  Completion  Act. 

Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Water  and  Science  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks,  the  National  Irrigation  Water  Quality  Program  (NIWQP)  will  publish 
reports  on  7  field  screening  studies,  one  reconnaissance  investigation,  and  two  detailed 
studies  in  FY  1996.  Barring  uriforeseen  circumstances,  these  studies  will  complete  the 
investigative  part  of  the  NIWQP.  Remedial  planning  for  two  areas  in  Wyoming  and  Utah 
should  be  complete  in  FY  1996  and  actual  remediation  started  at  the  area  in  Wyoming. 
Remedial  plarming  will  continue  at  3  areas  in  California,  Colorado,  and  Nevada.  Work  will 
be  completed  in  FY  1996  on  a  special  project  assessing  all  reconnaissance  study  data  on  a 
national  basis  and  from  a  natior\al  perspective,  and  on  a  special  project  that  will  provide 
guidelines  for  data  evaluation  and  interpretation. 

Members  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's  staff  serve  as  Vice-Chair  and  Executive  Secretariat  for 
the  DOI  Science  Board.  Chaired  by  tiae  Secretary.  The  Science  Board  provides  a  forum  for 
the  Department's  Assistant  Secretaries  and  Bureau  Directors  to  discuss  science  issues, 
capabilities,  needs,  and  priorities  of  the  Department.  Efforts  continue  in  FY  1996  and 
beyond  to  improve  scientific  research,  the  application  of  science  to  land  and  resource 
management  approaches,  and  to  provide  the  science  necessary  to  guide  appropriate  regu- 
latory response. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  will  oversee  major  decisions  associated  with  the  long-term  opera- 
tion of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  as  specified  in  P.L.  102-575,  Titie  XVm  -  Grand  Canyon  Protec- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  Adoptive  Maiiagement  Process. 

During  FY  1996  and  1997,  the  Assistant  Secretary  will  continue  to  lead  the  Department's 
team  working  with  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  Indian  Tribes  as  tiiey  attempt  to 
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formulate  a  regional  solution  to  the  problems  of  demands  for  water  and  anticipated  short- 
ages in  the  Lower  Basin  of  the  Colorado  River. 

In  FY  1995,  the  Assistant  Secretary  assumed  a  lead  role  in  the  Department's  efforts  to  forge 
a  consensus  among  the  states,  water  users  and  the  environmental  community  in  the  Platte 
River  Basin  concerning  a  recovery  program  for  endangered  and  threatened  species  in  the 
basin.  These  efforts  will  continue  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997. 

Pro-am  change  from  1996  estimate:  None 
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fusrification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:        Departmental  Direction 

Subactivity:      Assistant  Secretary  -  Land  and  Minerals  Management 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate      Uncontrollable       Program         Budget  From 

To  Date         Qiang£&  Qhangss.       Bsniissi       FY  1996 

($000)  759  +104  0  863  +104 

FTE  9  0  0  9  0 

Objectives:  The  Assistant  Seaetary  for  Land  and  Minerals  Management  is  responsible  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  for  programs  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Minerals  Mar\agement  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Surface  Miiung  Recla- 
mation and  Enforcement,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Maiwgement  Act,  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Lands  Act,  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management 
Act  of  1982,  and  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  (SMCRA),  among  others. 

Program  Activities:  The  Office  ensures  implementation  of  Departmental  priorities  pertain- 
ing to:  management  of  the  surface  and  rruneral  resources  for  270  million  acres  of  public 
lands;  administering  mineral  leases  and  supervising  mining  on  public  and  Indian  lands 
and  the  mineral  estates  underlying  other  Federal,  State,  or  private  ownerships  throughout 
the  United  States;  leasing  and  managing  mineral  resources  on  the  OCS;  collecting  and 
disbursing  royalties  and  mineral  revenues  from  Federal,  Indian,  and  OCS  leases;  and 
controlling  adverse  effects  of  coal  nuiung  operations  and  restoring  unreclaimed  lands  that 
were  mined  prior  to  passage  of  the  SMCRA. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  The  major  1997  initiatives  that  will  be 
pursued  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Land  and  Minerals  Management  are: 

Revenue  Enhancement 

•Provide  for  a  fair  return  to  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  or  use  of  Federal 
resources  such  as  livestock  forage,  hard  rock  minerals,  timber,  oil,  gas 
and  coal; 

•Ensure  proper  collection  and  distribution  of  mineral  revenues  by  con- 
tinuing to  improve  the  operation  of  the  royalty  management  program; 

Biological  Diversity 

•Maiiage  public  lands  and  natural  resources  to  promote  biological  diver- 
sity and  to  ensure  healthy  ecological  systems  and  processes; 
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Investments  in  Natural  Resource  Protection  and  Infrastructure 

•Promote  investments  in  natural  resource  protection  and  environmental 
infrastructure  by  supporting  initiatives  in  fish  and  wildlife,  riparian, 
and  wilderness  management  and  maintenance  of  public  facilities; 

Science  and  Technology 

•Promote  the  use  of  state  of  the  art  science  and  technology  to  guide  public 
land  and  natural  resource  management  decisions; 

Environmentally  Responsible  Development  of  Energy  Resources 

•Provide  opportunities  for  the  environmentally  sound  development  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  resources  in  OCS  and  on-shore  areas  of  high  resource 
potential; 

•Ensure  that  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development  are  conducted  in  a 
safe  and  environmentally  responsible  maimer; 

Management  Improvements  and  Efficiencies 

•Improve  management  efficiency  and  increase  accessibility  to  public 
lands  and  resources  by  emphasizing  land  exchanges  which  consolidate 
the  pattern  of  public  land  ownership; 

•Manage  public  lands  to  increase  recreational  opportunities; 

•Support  more  efficient  management  of  public  lands  and  resources 
through  the  continued  development  and  use  of  modem  computer 
based  technology  such  as  the  Automated  Land  and  Minerals  Recorda- 
tion System  (ALMRS),  the  Technical  Information  Management  System 
(TIMS),  and  the  Technical  Information  Processing  System  (TIPS); 

•Evaluate  alternative  organizational  and  management  approaches  to 
implementing  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  and 
initiate  admirustrative  and  programmatic  reforms  that  will  strengthen 
and  support  Federal  and  State  regulatory  and  reclamation  efforts; 

•Improve  administrative  functions  of  the  various  programs  through 
participation  in  the  management  improvement  and  total  quahty  man- 
agement activities  of  the  Department  and; 

Human  Resource  Management 

•Foster  the  development  of  a  diverse  workforce  of  qualified  personnel 
within  the  Federal  government. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Departmental  Directior^ 

Subactivity: Assistant  Secretary  -  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Progrcim  Budget  From 

To  Date           Changes  Changes  EsUiiSSl  FY  1996 

($000)                757                   +62  ■                     0  819  +62 

FTE                      9                       0                       0  9  0 

Objectives:  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks  provides  overall  policy 
direction  to  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  provides  policy  direction  on  the  wise  application  of  conservation  measures  in  a 
complex,  ever-changing  political,  economic,  and  sodal  environment.  The  objective  is  to 
ensure  conservation  of  nationally  significant  natural,  cultural,  and  biological  resources. 

Program  Activities:  This  Office  has  the  lead  responsibility  within  the  Federal  government 
for  ensuring  conservation  in  the  use  of  natural  and  cultural  resources  and  for  the  enhance- 
ment and  protection  of  fish,  wildlife,  vegetation  and  habitat.  This  respor\sibility  entails  a 
careful  balancing  of  differing  needs  and  viewpoints.  Professional  judgments  vary  and  may 
be  inconclusive  in  resolving  these  differences.  When  such  conflicts  arise  the  Assistant 
Secretary  attempts  to  resolve  such  differences  and  develop  a  policy  or  course  of  action  that 
bridges  bureau.  Department,  and  other  agency  concerns  and  is  reflective  of  Admiiustration 
goals.  The  Assistant  Secretary's  decisions  are  guided  by  Administration  direction,  as  well 
as  Congressional  enactments,  such  as  the  National  Park  Service's  Organic  Act  and  the 
Refuge  Administration  Act.  This  Office  must  weigh  these  competing  demands,  consider 
the  recommendatiorts  of  qualified  resource  professiortals,  and  reach  decisions  which  best 
reflect  the  public  interest. 

The  Office  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  protection  and  use  of  these  resources  is  fur- 
thered by  the  development  and  implementation  of  policies  which  allow  the  public  to  use 
their  national  parks  and  refuge  lands  while  preventing  such  use  from  causing  significant 
adverse  impacts.  This  Office  works  to  protect  resources  under  its  stewardship  from  un- 
warranted impacts  not  associated  with  their  public  use.  It  will  continue  to  work  toward 
enhanced  cooperation  and  coordination  among  govenunent  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector  in  order  to  avoid  negative  impacts  on  park  resources 
from  external  activities. 


To  accomplish  the  Office's  objectives,  the  Assistant  Secretary  directs  a  number  of  initiatives 
including: 

•Encouraging  private/public  sector  partnerships  and,  as  appropriate, 
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volunteerism,  to  provide  more  economical  facilities  for  visitor  use,  to 
enhance  park  and  refuge  operations  and  goals,  and  to  initiate  nation- 
wide education  programs; 

•Effectively  protecting  resources  through  quality  park  and  refuge  opera- 
tions and  research,  with  an  emphasis  on  protecting  wetlands; 

•Enhancing  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  needs  of  existing  parks  and 
refuges; 

•Enhancing  wildlife  resources  by  implementing  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan; 

•Ensuring  that  efforts  to  expemd  recreational  opportunities  are  economi- 
cally efficient  and  well-managed; 

•Providing  overall  guidance  to  historic  preservation  and  archaeological 
protection  programs,  including  outside  and  affiliated  organizations; 

•Ensuring  that  land  acquisition  is  pursued  in  a  rational  manner;  and 

•Providing  oversight  of  international  issues  relating  to  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  park  values. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  Major  areas  of  emphasis  will  include: 

•Developing  and  implementing  a  comprehensive  program  to  restore  the 
South  Florida  ecosystem; 

•Implementing  environmental  activities  in  support  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  including  expanding  law  enforcement  and 
wildlife  activities,  and  increasing  wildlife  programs,  habitat  conserva- 
tion and  fisheries  management  assistance  along  the  U.S.  and  Mexican 
border; 

•Improving  the  workforce  by  increased  training  and  professionalization 
and  enhanced  scientific  capability; 

•Identifying  comprehensive  ecosystem  management  strategies  and  pro- 
moting the  role  of  local  decision  making  and  involvement  of  state, 
loccil,  and  private  interests; 

•Seeking  legislation  to  remove  restrictions  on  increases  for  park  and 
special  use  fees;  and 

•Making  the  Endangered  Species  Act  more  user-friendly  and  effective 
(e.g.,  improving  policy  and  regulations;  developing  and  promoting  a 
reauthorization  package); 

•Promoting  "reinvented"  park  planning  in  Alaska  parks  (Denali, 
Wrangells,  Katmai,  and  Glader  Bay); 

•Promoting  more  cooperation  between  Federal  land  maruiging  agencies 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  ensure  a  bcilance  between  recre- 
ation development  and  protection  of  lands  in  Southern  Utah;  and 

•Enhancing  recreational  fishery  resources  through  partnerships  for 
aquatic  ecosystem  restoration  and  stewardship. 


Program  change  from  FY  1996  Estimate:  None 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity: Departmental  Direction 

Subactivity:      Assistant  Secretary  —  Indian  Affairs 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date           Changes  Qiauggg  EsUiiSSi.  FY  1996 

($000)                751                   +58                       0  809  +58 

FTE                      8                       0                       0  8  0 

Qbjectives:  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary — ^Indian  Affairs  (ASIA)  provides  policy 
direction  for  Indian  Affairs  activities  within  basic  parameters  established  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  Central  to  this  responsibility  is  the  goal  of  strengthening  tribal 
governments.  Key  objectives  related  to  this  goal  involve  facilitating  tribal  self-determina- 
tion and  self-governance,  ensuring  the  proper  protection  of  Indian  trust  assets,  improving 
Indian  education  programs,  and  strengthening  the  management  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  programs. 

Program  Activities:  This  Secretarial  office  provides  Departmental  policy  and  overview  to 
the  programs  of  the  BIA  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Assistant  Secretary — Indian  Affairs  are  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  Indian  Affairs  policy  issues,  to  act  as  the  Secretarial  level  policy  leader  for  the  BIA, 
and  the  lead  official  for  providing  coordination  and  liaison  with  the  Executive  branch  of 
government  on  Indian  matters. 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  responsibilities,  the  issues  and  matters  requiring  Secretarial  decision 
must  be  investigated,  analyzed,  and  dociunented.  Recommendations  must  be  presented  to 
the  Secretary  for  action  and  policy  planiung  initiated.  Program  plaiining  in  the  areas  of 
program  cmd  financial  management,  budget  and  other  administrative  operations  must  be 
closely  monitored  and  evaluated,  and  corrective  action  taken  as  required. 

The  ability  to  carry  out  these  complex  responsibilities  is  enhanced  by  three  directorates  that 
report  directiy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary — Indian  Affairs:  the  Office  of  American  Indian 
Trust,  the  Office  of  Self-Governance,  and  the  Office  of  Audit  and  Evaluation.  These  offices 
are  critical  to  ensuring  that  the  federal  trust  obligation  is  maintained;  that  tribal  self-gover- 
nance is  implemented;  and  that  the  BIA  makes  the  changes  necessary  to  be  more  effective 
and  accountable. 

Coordination  of  trust  issues  continues  with  other  bureaus  in  the  Department,  as  well  as 
other  agencies.  This  has  been  effective  in  addressing  cross  cutting  issues. 

Funding  priorities  reflected  in  the  1996  budget  for  the  BIA  continue  the  effort  to  address 
persistent  problems  in  Indian  communities  and  on  reservations.  The  BIA  will  be  increasing 
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the  scope  of  tribal  decision  meiking  in  the  allocation  of  program  funds  consistent  with 
enhancing  Indian  self-determination  and  strengthening  tribal  governments. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities: 

Fiscal  year  1995  was  an  ambitious  year  for  the  Assistant  Secretary-Indian  Affairs.  The 
ASIA  served  as  the  focal  point  for  American  Indian  issues  and  events  throughout  FY  1995. 
The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  events  and  milestones  for  the  ASIA: 

•In  accordance  with  P.L.  103-413,  during  1995,  the  Office  of  Self-Gover- 
nance completed  twenty-nine  self-governance  compacts.  Currently, 
fifty-four  compacts  have  been  negotiated.  Twenty  additional  tribes 
may  potentially  complete  compacts  this  fiscal  year.  Self-governance 
continues  to  be  a  priority  for  the  Secretary  as  well  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

•The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  -  Indian  Affairs  is  one  of  two  Federal  co- 
chairs  of  the  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee  lOrmed  to  develop 
rules  pursuant  to  the  1994  Amendments  to  the  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act.  The  Committee  is  comprised  of 
sixty-three  members.  The  Committee  is  co-chaired  by  four  Tribal 
representatives.  The  committee  meets  regularly  to  negotiate  draft 
legislation  that  has  tribal,  federal,  and  other  interests  at  stake. 

•The  ASIA  has  been  involved  as  a  representative  on  the  "Working  Group 
on  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives"  of  the  White  House  Domes- 
tic Policy  Working  Group,  chaired  by  Secretary  Babbitt.  In  January 
1996,  the  working  group  agreed  to  the  ASIA'S  request  to  create  a 
subgroup  on  education.  The  subgroup  is  currently  working  on  an 
executive  order  on  Indian  education. 

•The  Secretary  delegated  the  ASIA  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
coordination  of  indigenous  peoples  issues  arising  from  United  States 
obligations  under  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights.  Major  issues  supervised  thus  far  include  testimony  before  the 
United  Nations'  Hvunan  Rights  Committee,  Interior  participation  in 
the  Uruted  States  delegation  to  the  Arctic  Policy  Council,  and  Interior 
input  into  the  development  of  the  United  States'  position  on  a  draft 
declaration  of  rights  of  indigenous  peoples.  Future  issues  will  include 
coordination  of  a  federal  interagency  agenda  aimed  at  conducting 
activities  relevant  to  the  U.N.'s  International  Decade  of  the  World's 
Indigenous  People. 

•The  ASIA  is  a  member  of  the  President's  Interagency  Council  on  Women 
and  chairs  the  Department's  Council  on  Women.  The  Department  is 
strongly  committed  to  ensuring  that  its  current  and  future  activities 
comport  with  the  principles  outlined  in  the  President's  Interagency 
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Council  for  Women  Platform  for  Actiort 

•Following  the  1994  Tribal  Leaders  meeting  at  the  White  House,  the 
Secretary  and  ASIA  held  several  "dialogues"  with  regional  groups  of 
tribal  leaders,  including  California,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Plains.  These  dialogues  served  to  provide  coordinated  information  on 
a  wide  variety  of  tribal  priority  issues  (Indian  education,  economic 
development)  to  the  Secretary. 

•Water  Rights/Natural  Resources:  The  Office  of  the  ASIA  serves  as  the 
focal  point  for  assessing  the  impact  of  Departmental  actions  on  tribal 
natural  resources  and  water  rights.  The  ASIA  is  a  member  of  the 
Interior  Working  Group  on  Indian  Water  Rights  and  a  member  of  the 
Interior  Science  Board,  and  is  responsible  for  monitoring  progress  in 
negotiations  and  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to  policy  aspects  of  water  rights 
litigation  or  negotiation.  The  settlement  of  Indian  water  claims  contin- 
ues to  be  a  high  priority  for  the  ASIA,  with  a  long-term  goal  of  secur- 
ing at  least  four  settlements  per  year.  Accomplishments  in  fish  and 
wildlife  policy  include  securing  access  to  fishery  resources  in  the 
Northwest  and  developing  interagency  agreements  for  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  r\atural  resources.  The  ASIA  has  taken  a 
hands-on  role  in  issues  affecting  forest  mar\agement,  mineral  resource 
development,  watershed  management,  and  environmental  protection, 
and  has  initiated  a  number  of  projects  intended  to  protect  tribal  rutural 
resources.  The  ASIA  places  a  high  priority  on  the  development  of 
tools  and  mechanisms  that  would  enable  the  BIA  to  work  more  effec- 
tively with  other  Departmental  bureaus. 


Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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Justificarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Departmental  Direction 

Program  Element:     Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy.  Management  and  Budget 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget            From 

To  Date           Changes  Changes  Rgqwst  FY  1996 

($000)              1,075                     +20                         0  1,095               +20 

FTE                     10                       0                       0  10                  0 

Objectives:  -  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy,  Management  and  Budget  (A/S- 
PMB)  provides  overall  policy  guidance  and  direction  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  a 
broad  range  of  management  areas  affecting  nearly  every  aspect  of  Departmental  operations 
including  planning,  financial  management,  human  resources,  procurement,  information 
technology,  safety,  risk  assessment  and  environmental  compliance. 

Responsibilities  include  the  development  and  implementation  of  admirustrative  and  opera- 
tional policy,  standards,  objectives  and  procedures  for  use  throughout  the  Department,  and 
the  coordination  of  relatively  autonomous  bureau  operational  units. 

Program  Activities:  -  A/S-PMB  discharges  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  for  all  phases  of 
policy,  management,  coordination  and  administrative  activities  and  serves  as  the  desig- 
nated agency  ethics  official.  Chief  Financial  Officer  and  Chief  Information  Officer  for  the 
Department. 

This  Office  advises  the  Secretary  on  programs  which  require  Secretarial  attention  due  to 
their  national  concern,  budgetary  significance,  legislative  requirements,  precedent-setting 
nature,  or  because  the  issues  and  activities  involved  cross  bureau  or  office  lines.  The  Assis- 
tant Secretary  is  responsible  for  ensuring  appropriate  implementation  of  established  policy 
within  the  Department's  budget  development  process;  Departmental  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Chief  Financial  Officer's  Act,  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  and  the  Information  Technology  Management  Reform  Act  of 
1996;  as  well  as  for  providing  overall  financial  management,  budget,  personnel,  manage- 
ment and  administrative  support  services  for  Departmental  Management.  The  Office  also 
serves  as  the  Designated  Agency  Official  with  Departmental  responsibility  on  matters  such 
as  ethics,  occupational  safety  and  health,  and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Working 
with  the  Interior  Service  Center,  the  Office  oversees  management  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Major  Accompli.shments  and  Planned  Activities:  -  The  Assistant  Secretary's  Office  took  the 
lead  in  several  key  iiutiatives  in  FY  1995  that  continue  into  FY  1996. 

There  has  been  significant  streamlining  within  the  offices  under  the  Assistant  Secretary.  In 
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addition,  consistent  with  the  administration's  Reinventing  Government  plans,  the  mission 
of  Departmental  Management  has  been  redefined  by  separating  the  provision  of  strictly 
administrative,  support,  or  housekeeping  functions  from  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
which  are  unique  to  the  Secretary  by  creating  an  Interior  Service  Center  to  handle  opera- 
tioi\al  support  functions. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  Office  has  been  very  active  in  the  negotiations  of  the  South 
Florida  ecosystem  restoration  project,  and  coordination  of  bvu-eaus  in  Natural  Resource 
Damage  Assessment,  hazardous  waste,  interrutional  trade  issues  affecting  the  Department, 
and  US/South  Africa  and  US/Mexico  initiatives,  especially  with  respect  to  significant 
envirorunental  issues  affecting  resources  on  or  near  the  U.S. -Mexico  border. 

There  has  been  steady  improvement  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  Department,  despite 
a  20  percent  reduction  in  financial  marugement  staff  since  1993.  When  the  Ir\spector  Gen- 
eral conducted  audits  on  FY  1994  financial  statements  for  all  twelve  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment, six  bureaus  received  xmqualified  opinions,  three  bureaus  received  qualifications  on 
their  statements  and  three  bureaus  received  disclaimers  on  their  statements.  Audits  on  FY 
1995  financial  statements  are  underway  and  we  anticipate  DOI  bureaus  will  all  receive 
audit  opinions  without  disclaimers.  The  progress  in  these  audits  reflects  significant  im- 
provement in  financial  management  throughout  the  Department,  accomplishing  a  major 
goal  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  Department  prepared  a  prototype  Consolidated  Financial  Statement  for  FY 
1994  in  anticipation  of  the  Government  Management  Reform  Act  requirement  for  a  depart- 
mental fii\andal  statement  for  FY  1996.  The  Department  is  currentiy  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  Consolidated  Financial  Statement  for  FY  1995  which  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
auditors. 

Building  on  the  results  of  the  1994  Best  Practice  Study,  the  Department  created  the  Finan- 
cial Officers  Partnership  to  begin  addressing  high  priority  projects  identified  to  streamline 
financial  processes.  During  FY  1995,  the  Department  continued  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  initiatives  to  further  streamline  cuid  add  value  to  its  mcinagement  con- 
trol program,  and  reduce  associated  burdens  on  bureaus.  These  iiutiatives  were  consistent 
with  objectives  and  recommendations  of  the  Natiorial  Performance  Review,  and  OMB's 
recent  revision  to  Circular  A-123,  Mai\agement  Accountability  and  Control.  Specifically, 
these  initiatives  reduced  the  nvunber  of  annual  management  control  reviews  by  30  percent, 
and  gave  bureaus  greater  flexibility  and  discretion  in  determining  the  scope  ctnd  frequency 
of  reviev/s. 

Interior  has  been  a  leader  in  implementing  electrorxic  corrunerce  in  the  procurement  pro- 
cess. With  22  approved  sites,  the  Department  has  more  procurement  offices  with  certified 
capability  for  the  Federal  Acquisition  Computer  Network  than  all  other  civilian  agencies 
combined.  This  has  eixabled  Interior  to  lead  the  civilian  Federal  goverriment  in  the  number 
of  actions  processed  through  FACNET,  and  extend  $100,000  simplified  purchasing  author- 
ity to  all  of  those  sites.  Purchase  card  use  doubled  again  in  1995,  simplifying  purchasing 
and  sf)eeding  delivery  for  over  200,000  small  transactions. 
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The  Department  has  established  a  modem,  high-speed,  integrated  data  communications 
network,  DOINET,  to  meet  more  economically  the  rising  demand  for  exchanging  data  with 
government  and  non-goverrunent  customers.  DOINET  reduced  costs  by  approximately 
$1.5  million  for  DOI  bureaus  in  FY  1995.  A  DOINET  extension,  the  interagency  Alaska 
Regiorul  Telecommtmications  Network  (ARTNet)  was  also  implemented  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  data  commtmications  in  Alaska. 

In  one  of  the  most  successful  implementations  in  government,  over  70  percent  of  the 
Department's  employees  are  now  intercormected  on  electronic  mail.  The  use  of  Internet 
was  expanded  throughout  the  Department  to  improve  electronic  communication  and  share 
Interior's  information  with  other  government  agencies  and  the  public.  A  program  was 
established  to  coordinate  and  standardize  Departmental  Administrative  Systems  resulting 
in  improved  communications  and  increased  efficiency. 

The  Department's  information  resources  management  (IRM)  acquisition  processes  have 
been  streamlined  to  increase  bureau  prooorement  thresholds,  simplify  paperwork,  reduce 
reporting  requirements,  and  accelerate  IRM  procurements.  Cost-saving  Departmentwide 
software  licensing  agreements  were  instituted  and  the  use  of  Goverrunentwide  and 
Departmentwide  contracts  was  promoted  which  resulted  in  reduced  costs  of  information 
technology  for  DOI  of  $25.0  million  over  the  last  3  years. 

There  have  been  several  actions  taken  to  achieve  streamlining  and  other  improvements 
regarding  the  budget  process  in  the  Department.  For  example,  an  Advisory  Board  has 
been  established  to  improve  management  and  operation  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund.  The 
Bocird  v^  heighten  customer  corifidence  in  the  Fund,  especially  with  respect  to  ensuring 
the  number  and  level  of  services  being  provided  meet  bureau  requirements  and  that  costs 
of  services  are  properly  allocated.  In  regvilar  meetings  with  bureau  budget  officers,  the 
Departmental  budget  office  shares  information  on  budget-related  issues.  One  outcome  of 
this  increased  communication  was  the  development  of  a  new  format  for  submitting  the 
Department's  1996  and  1997  budget  proposals  to  OMB  which  was  more  concise  and  flex- 
ible, while  still  providing  necessary  information. 

In  FY  1996,  under  its  new  mission.  Departmental  Managment  formed  an  Office  of  Man- 
aging Risk  and  Public  Safety,  comprised  of  20  professionals  selected  from  6  single-focus 
offices  that  were  eliminated.  The  areas  of  expertise  include  law  enforcement,  all-hazards 
response,  occupational  safety  and  health,  continuity  of  operations  and  government,  wild- 
iand  fire  coordination,  construction  and  maintenance,  and  aviation.  As  this  list  demon- 
strates, the  new  Office  pcirallels  the  increasingly  common  corporate  development  of  an 
identify/mitigate/manage  risk  approach  to  operations  with  high  risk  profiles. 

In  addition  to  developing  a  sharp  focus  within  the  Management  and  Coordination  offices, 
all  operations  activities  within  ciepartmental  Management  that  provided  day-to-day  sup- 
port but  not  policy  direction  to  the  Department  were  combined  into  the  Interior  Service 
Center.  The  Service  Center  will  operate  these  services  on  a  business-like  basis  within  the 
Working  Capital  Fund.  The  FY  1997  budget  reflects  re-engineering  that  has  already  taken 
place,  cmd  greater  productivity  gains  are  expected  in  FY  1997. 
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In  FY  1996  and  1997,  the  Office  will  continue  to  carry  out  the  Admirustration's  and  the 
Secretary's  initiatives  which  include  facilitating  the  goals  of  the  National  Performance 
Review  -  Phase  n  by  developing  and  implementing  plans  to  streamline  administrative 
functions  within  the  Department;  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Department's 
activities  with  minority  higher  educational  institutions;  and  coordinating  Departmental 
implementation  of  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  and  the  recent  procure- 
ment and  information  technology  reforms  enacted  by  the  Congress.  This  will  include 
building  interfaces  between  the  electronic  acquisition  system  and  finance  systems,  develop- 
ing and  implementing  new  assessment  tools  for  procurement,  real  and  personal  property 
management,  streamlining  Departmentwide  acquisition  and  finance  workforce  career 
development  and  increasing  collaborative  partnerships  with  other  agencies  and  industry  to 
reduce  energy  consumption. 

In  the  area  of  human  resources,  the  Office  obtained  increased  support  and  diversity  for  and 
implemented  the  Departmentwide  minority  student  intern  program  which  grew  from  16  to 
60  students  and  successfvilly  competed  for  $4.2  million  for  the  President's  AmeriCorps 
program  resulting  in  over  287  AmeriCorps  members  "getting  things  done"  in  habitat 
protection  and  restoration  on  Interior  lands.  In  addition,  the  Office  created  the  first-ever 
Departmentwide  data  base  (via  Internet)  on  K-12  educational  progreims  and  reestablished 
linkages  with  Interior's  'Tartnership  Elementary  Schools." 

The  Office  will  continue  to  provide  planning,  coordination  and  oversight  of  the 
Department's  Historically  Black,  Hispanic-serving  and  Native  American-serving  college 
and  university  programs  and  other  Departmentwide  education,  diversity  and  youth- 
serving  initiatives. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  Office  focused  on  improving  the  Department's  diversity  posture; 
and  continued  support  for  the  Diversity  Coimdl  in  its  effort  to  provide  leadership,  guid- 
ance, and  advice  for  programs  and  initiatives  to  further  diversity  within  the  Department's 
workforce. 

The  Office  implemented  a  wide  range  of  human  resources  management  automated  systems 
in  the  Department  to  assist  line  managers.  One  example  is  Prodass,  which  is  an  automated 
system  designed  to  assist  managers,  supervisors,  and  personnel  consultants  in  creating 
position  descriptions,  analyzing  and  classifying  those  positions  and  automatically  generat- 
ing a  variety  of  related  documents  and  reports.  Another  example  is  Employee  Express 
where  the  Department  participated  with  18  other  Federal  agencies  to  develop  and  pilot  an 
automated  system  that  permits  employees  to  change  discretionary  personal  data  such  as 
mailing  address,  direct  deposit  of  net  pay,  and  tax  withholdings  by  using  a  touch  tone 
telephone  or  touch  screen  kiosk. 

The  Department  also  entered  into  an  Interagency  Agreement  with  Department  of  Defense 
to  use  their  outplacement  Referral  Services.  Interior  is  the  first  non  defense  agency  to  do 
so. 
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The  Department  has  been  selected  as  a  Franchise  Fund  Pilot  under  the  Government  Man- 
agement Reform  Act  of  1994.  This  pilot  should  begin  in  FY  1997.  We  will  also  continue  to 
expand  cross  servicing  under  the  Department's  Administrative  Service  Centers  and  have 
established  an  Administrative  Services  Center  Advisory  Board  to  provide  management 
leadership  and  guidance  to  Department  service  providers  who  offer  administrative  ser- 
vices on  a  fee-for-service  or  reimbursable  basis  and  to  provide  departmental  strategic 
planning  direction  for  administrative  services. 


Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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Tustification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:        Management  and  Coordination 
Subactivity:         Environmental  Policy  and  Compliance 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date           Qianggg  Chang£&  EssmSSl  FY  1996 

($000)             2,982                  +114                        0  3,096  +114 

FTE                     34                       0                       0  34                  0 

Objectives:  This  Office  develops  policy  and  coordinates  and  oversees  Departmentwade 
compliance  with  a  wide  variety  of  environmental  statutes,  executive  orders,  and  regvila- 
tions.  These  include  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  and  Superfund  Amendment  Reauthorization  Act  (CERCLA/SARA  also 
known  as  Superfund);  Oil  Pollution  Act  (OPA);  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA);  National  Environmental  Policy  Act;  Federal  Irisecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodentidde  Act;  Clean  Water  Act;  Clean  Air  Act;  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act;  Execu- 
tive Orders  11514  and  11991  (Environmental  Protection  and  Enhancement),  11988 
(Floodplain  Management),  11990  (Wetlands  Protection),  12780  (Agenc}'  Recycling), 
12873  (Federal  Acqiaisition,  Recycling  and  Waste  Reduction)  and  12856  (Federal  Com- 
pliance with  Right-To-Know  Laws  and  Pollution  Prevention  Requirements).  The  Office 
also  provides  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  bureaus  in  complying  with  these 
authorities. 

Program  Activities:  The  Headquarters  Office  is  composed  of  three  teams  and  the  Office 
of  the  Director.  The  teams  are:  SoUd  and  Hazardous  Materials  Management,  Natural 
Resources  Management,  and  Natural  Resources  Trust  and  Response.  In  addition,  field 
offices  are  located  in  the  following  eight  cities  across  the  United  States:  Albuquerque, 
NM;  Anchorage,  AK;  Atlanta,  GA;  Boston,  MA;  Denver,  CO;  Philadelphia,  PA;  Port- 
land, OR;  and  San  Francisco,  CA. 

The  Office  performs  numerous  functions  including: 

•Coordinating  the  establishment  of  Departmentwide  priorities  for  clean- 
ing up  contaminated  sites  and  overseeing  inter-bureau  cleanup  activi- 
ties; 

•Providing  guidance,  oversight  and  support  to  bureaus  in  the  areas  of 
CERCLA/SARA  and  RCRA  (imderground  storage  tanks;  hazardous 
materials,  hazardous  waste  and  solid  waste  management  initiatives; 
recycling;  and  pollution  prevention); 

•Refining  and  maintaining  the  Pollution  Abatement,  Reporting  and  Infor- 
mation System  (PARIS),  which  is  an  overall  information  system  for 
reporting  on  hazardous  materials  management  activities  and  expendi- 
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tures  across  the  Department; 

•Refining  and  maintaining  the  Remedial  Action  Cost  Engineering  and 
Pequirements  System  (RACER)  and  the  Contaminated  Site  Informa- 
tion System  (ConSIS)  for  use  in  the  Department.  These  models  help 
the  Department  improve  the  management  of  its  hazardous  waste  site 
remediation  activities  and  improve  the  accuracy  of  cost  estimates  for 
its  cleanup  activities; 

•Providing  guidance  and  training  to  other  Federal,  state  and  Indian  Tribal 
trustees  on  natviral  resource  trustee  responsibilities  and  regulations; 

•Providing  guidance  and  training  to  emergency  responders  in  the  Na- 
tional Response  System  under  the  NCP  on  the  interface  between  emer- 
gency response  and  NRDA  activities; 

•Providing  Departmental  direction,  coordinated  policy  development, 
guidance  and  emergency  preparedness  representation  at  both  head- 
quarters and  regional  levels  for  contingency  planning  and  response 
activities  pursuant  to  the  National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Substances 
Pollution  Contingency  Plan  (NCP)  for  oU  spills  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances releases; 

•Serving  as  the  Departmentcil  lead  for  Emergency  Support  Function  10 
(ESF  10),  regarding  hazardous  materials  management  under  the  Fed- 
eral Response  Plan. 

•Providing  Departmental  direction,  coordiruted  policy  development  and 
guidance  to  bureaus  on  Superfund  natural  resources  trust  responsibili- 
ties and  managing  the  Department's  conduct  of  preliminary  natural 
resources  surveys  of  injuries  from  oil  spills  and  hazardous  substances 
releases; 

•Coordinating  the  establishment  of  priorities  for  natvural  resource  damage 
assessment  studies  Departmentwide  and  the  efficient  allocation  of 
funding  from  the  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  and  Restora- 
tion Fund; 

•Coordinating  Departmentwide  natural  resource  damage  assessment 
activities  under  CERCLA,  E.0. 12580,  Clean  Water  Act,  and  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act; 

•Administering  the  Superfvmd  natural  resources  damage  assessment 
regulations  including  updating  and  streamlirung  the  regulations  dur- 
ing the  statutory  biennial  review  and  developing  additional  simplified 
"type  A"  procedures  to  reduce  transaction  costs; 

•Providing  guidance  and  ensuring  compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  (NEPA);  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  (CZMA);  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1966;  Section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  and  numer- 
ous other  Federal  statutes  authorizing  projects  impacting  this 
Department's  ability  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  to  manage  and 
protect  natural  resources  under  its  jurisdiction; 

•Managing  environmental  reviews  of  project  proposals  and  reports  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  non-Literior  entities  for  proposals 
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with  multi-bureau  involvement; 
•Managing  the  review  of  non-Interior  environmental  regulations;  and 
•Reviewing  policy,  legislative,  budget,  and  regulatory  proposals  to  deter- 
mine environmental  consequences  and  preparing  Departmental  rec- 
onunendations  on  them. 

Workload  Measures 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

£s]imat£ 

Estimate 

Interior  dreif t  EIS 

60 

60 

60 

Interior  final  EIS 

41 

50 

50 

Non-Interior  projects 

871 

900 

900 

Non-Interior  regulations 

140 

140 

140 

Pesticide  proposals* 

0 

n 

0 

Emergency  response  incidents 

425 

42j 

425 

Preliminary  Natural  Resources  Surveys 

60 

60 

60 

Settlement  agreements 

100 

110 

120 

CERCLA/SARA  Techrucal  assistance  actions 

150 

175 

200 

Damage  assessment  outreach  meetings 

10 

12 

7 

*  Only  one  or  two  controversial  proposals  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Departmental  level  given  the  new  streamlined  process. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  In  FY  1996  the  Office: 

•Allocated  FY  96  funds  from  the  National  Resource  Damage  Assessment 

and  Restoration  Fund  (NRDARF). 
•Implemented  a  pilot  program  to  execute  the  National  Performance 

Review  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessment  Lab  recommendations 

on  setting  up  standing  teams  to  address  trustee  responsibilities  for 

assessing  r\atural  resource  injuries. 
•Provided  staff  support  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries'  Advisory 

Group  on  Envirorunental  Policy  and  Compliance. 
•Continued  the  statutory  biennial  review  of  the  natural  resource  damage 

assessment  regulations  to  update  and  streamline  the  regiilations  and 

erisure  that  the  regulations  reflect  the  most  cost  effective  assessment 

procedures. 
•Finalized  a  "type  A"  natural  resource  damage  assessment  regulation  to 

establish  a  computer  model  for  assessing  natural  resource  damages  in 

the  Great  Lakes  that  will  reduce  transaction  costs. 
•Fincilized  a  "type  A"  natural  resource  damage  assessment  regulation  to 

revise  an  existing  computer  model  for  assessing  i\atural  resource 

damages  in  coastal  and  marine  enviroiunents. 
•Coordinated  the  development  of  CERCLA  natural  resource  damage 
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assessment  regulations  with  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  natural  resource 
damage  assessment  regulations  being  developed  by  NOAA. 

•Contributed  to  the  development  of  a  Departmental  policy  on  the  delega- 
tion of  authorities  and  responsibilities  for  the  performance  of  natural 
resource  damage  assessments. 

•Published  a  Departmental  Manual  chapter  and  guidance  on  screening 
land  for  the  presence  of  hazardous  materials  prior  to  acquisition. 

•Led  an  inter-agency  v^orking  group  that  developed  a  programmatic 
agreement  on  protection  of  historic  properties  during  emergency 
response  to  oil  spills  and  hazardous  substance  releases. 

•Developed  a  training  module  on  the  interface  between  emergency  re- 
sponse under  the  NCP  and  NRDA  activities,  and  presented  it  at  train- 
ing sessions  for  Federal  and  state  emergency  responders  from  around 
the  country. 

•Developed,  in  cor^ultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  guidance  for  compliance  with  Section  7  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  during  emergency  preparedness  and  response 
activities  under  the  NCP. 

•Provided  assistance  to  DOI  bureaus,  other  Federal  and  state  natural 
resource  trustees  in  accessing  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  for 
NRDA  initiation  during  emergency  response  to  numerous  major  and 
moderate  oil  spills. 

•Developed  a  Departmental  pollution  prevention  strategy  and  guidance 
for  pollution  prevention,  recycling  and  affirmative  procurement  of 
envirorunentally  preferred  products. 

•Developed  actions  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  E.0. 12856,  Federal 
Compliance  with  Right-To-Know  Laws  and  Pollution  Prevention 
Requirements. 

•Coordinated  the  Technical  Review  Committee  (TRC)  and  its  use  of  a 
revised  prioritization  system  for  setting  cleanup  priorities  throughout 
the  Department  and  allocating  funds  for  cleanup  from  the 
Department's  Centralized  Hazmat  Account. 

•Awarded  the  Environmental  Achievement  Awards  to  facilitate  aware- 
ness and  envirorunental  excellence  throughout  the  Department. 

•Refined  and  concluded  the  effort  to  develop  the  preliminary  inventory  of 
potential  environmental  remediation  site  locatior\s  throughout  the 
Department. 

•  Began  the  development  of  an  environmental  assessment /self-audit 
program  to  assess  the  envirorimental  compliance  of  DOI  facilities. 

•Supported  the  efforts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Visibility  Commission. 

In  FY  1997,  the  Office  plans  to: 

•Continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  DOI  orgaruzations,  on  facili- 
ties closures  and  land  acquisitions. 
•Host  a  Departmental  conference  on  the  Environment. 
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•Prepare  technical  guidance  on  selecting  cost-effective  restoration  alterr\a- 
tives  under  natural  resource  damage  assessment  regulations. 

•Continue  to  develop  cost-effective  "type  A"  natural  resource  damage 
assessment  regulations  to  reduce  transaction  costs. 

•Provide  coordination  and  oversight  of  Departmentwide  use  of  the 
PARIS,  RACER,  and  ConSIS  models. 

•Work  with  Departmental  bureaus  to  estimate  potential  cleanup  costs. 

•Complete  development  and  implementation  of  an  environmental  as- 
sessment/self-audit progTcun  to  assess  the  environmental  compliance 
status  of  DOI  facilities. 

•Provide  oversight  of  bureau  implementation  of  the  new  pesticide  review 
policy. 

•Continue  working  with  the  Interagency  Work  Group  on  NPDES  storm 
water  permit  for  abandoned  mine  lands  and  help  implement  the 
Department's  policy  for  using  the  health  of  watersheds  as  a  guide  to 
order  cleanups  of  abandoned  mines  and  other  extractive  activities. 

•Continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Visibility  Commis- 
sion. 

•Conduct  a  study  by  contract  of  the  impact  the  environmental  review 
process  has  on  projects  which  impact  the  Department's  natural  re- 
sources. The  study  would  look  at  recommendations  made  to  other 
agencies,  how  they  were  considered,  and  what  changes  in  project 
plans  were  incorporated. 

•Further  streamline  the  Department's  environmental  review  process  by 
automating  all  major  paper  flow  activities  and  cross  training  environ- 
mental professionals  in  all  aspects  of  the  review  workload. 

•Develop  and  implement  Departmental  policies  and  procedures  for 
assembling  and  maintaining  regional  administrative  records  for 
NRDAR  cases. 

•Automate  the  training  module  on  the  interface  between  emergency 
response  under  the  NCP  and  NRDA  activities  and  make  it  available 
on-line. 

•Develop  guidance  and  interagency  agreements  on  natural  resource 
trustee  responsibilities  during  emergency  response  to  the  NCP. 

•Continue  the  statutory  biennial  review  of  the  natural  resource  damage 
assessment  regulations  to  update  and  streamline  the  regulations  and 
ensure  that  the  regulations  reflect  the  most  cost  effective  assessment 
procedures. 

Program  Change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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Tustificarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Management  and  Coordination 
Subactivity:     Policy  Analysis 


($000) 
FTE 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date           ChaOgSS  CMllgS^  Request  FY  1996 

2,220                    +65                       0  2,285  +65 

27                      -2                       0  25  -2 


Objectives:  The  Office  of  Policy  Analysis  provides  staff  support  to  the  Secretary,  Deputy 
Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  bureaus  to  ensure  that  accurate  information  and  ap- 
propriate alternatives  are  defined,  analyzed  and  evaluated  for  effective  policy  decision- 
making. Costs,  benefits,  and  effectiveness  are  analyzed  and  considered;  ways  to  improve 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Department's  diverse  missions  are  identified,  evaluated  and 
presented  for  consideration;  and  program  plans,  regulations  and  policies  are  coordinated 
between  the  various  bureaus  of  EXDI. 

Program  Activities:  The  Office  is  responsible  for  policy  analysis  and,  on  request  from  the 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy,  Management  and  Budget  (A/S-PMB),  pro- 
vides program  coordination  within  the  Department  on  specific  issues.  The  Office  performs 
analyses  of  environmental,  natural  resource  and  economic  issues  such  as  those  involving 
public  lands  management,  Indian  programs,  wetlands,  mineral  leasing  policy,  international 
riatural  resource  issues  and  water  resources  policy.  The  Office  also  reviews  program  plans, 
regulations  and  policy  development  within  the  Department.  The  Office  provides  techiucal 
assistance  to  bureaus  within  the  Department  on  the  conduct  of  policy  and  economic  analy- 
sis and  for  the  identification  and  resolution  of  program  and  policy  deficiencies  in  bureaus 
and  offices. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  work  of  the  Office  focuses  on  the  economic  effects  of  natural 
resource  policies  and  regulations  and  the  relationship  between  the  economy,  environment, 
natural  resource  use,  regulations  ^nd  management — especially  on  issues  that  cross  bureau 
lines  of  respor\sibility.  It  provides  a  viewpoint  independent  of  individual  bureaus,  reflect- 
ing concerns  from  a  Departmental  and  national  perspective.  The  Office  develops,  analyzes 
and  evaluates  new  policy  options  that  make  use  of  economic  and  other  incentives  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  policies,  regulations  and  programs  within  the  Department  and  the 
nation. 

The  Office  provides  assistance  to  task  forces  and  work  groups  of  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet 
Councils  or  committees  dealing  with  domestic  and  international  natural  resource,  environ- 
mental and  Native  American  issues,  and  it  provides  support  to  the  A/S-PMB  in  represent- 
ing Interior  in  interagency  trade  fx)licy  deliberations,  including  the  Trade  Policy  Review 
Group. 
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The  Office  also  has  responsibility  for  providir\g  staff  assistance  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
econoniics  of  endangered  species  recovery  plans  as  well  as  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Committee  which  rules  on  applications  for  exemptions  Sointhe  re- 
strictions of  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA). 

The  Office  includes  an  International  Affairs  staff,  which  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and,  in 
some  cases,  coordinating  Interior-related  agreements  with  foreign  countries;  serving  as  a 
point  of  contact  for  other  Federal  agencies;  coordinating  reviews  of  foreign  travel  to  econo- 
mize on  participation  of  Interior  employees  in  international  programs;  and  preparing 
Departmental  reports  on  international  activities  for  OMB,  GAO,  the  Congress,  State  De- 
partment and  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA). 

Major  Accomplishments:  In  FY  1995,  the  Office  provided  policy  analysis  on  a  broad  range 
of  economic,  environmental,  natural  resource.  Native  American  and  other  program  issues. 
Accomplishments  in  FYs  1995  and  1996  include  the  following: 

•Assisted  in  developing  NPS  concessions  policy,  assisted  in  estimating 
cost  recovery  from  a  variety  of  entrance  fee  scenarios,  identified  sev- 
eral alternative  options  for  new  fee  revenues,  and  estimated  the  poten- 
tial revenues  from  each  option. 

•Conceptualized,  developed,  and  analyzed  the  economic  and  fiscal  im- 
pacts of  various  financial  and  tax  incentives  to  achieve  conservation 
goals  in  areas  such  as  endangered  species  conservation  without  result- 
ing in  significant  revenue  losses  to  the  Treasury. 

•Developed  and  analyzed  innovative  approaches  to  facilitate  Federal  land 
exchanges. 

•Developed  estimates  of  the  economic  impact  of  recreation  activities  on 
federal  lands  in  the  western  States.  This  included  collecting  and  ana- 
lyzing information  from  all  DOI  bureaus  with  recreation  activities  and 
presenting  the  results  on  a  consistent  basis. 

•Continued  to  coordinate  implementation  of  P.L.  101-618,  the  Truckee- 
Carson-Pyranud  Lake  and  Fallon  Water  Rights  Settiement  legislation, 
including  resolution  of  toxic  drainage  problems  for  Stillwater  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  continued  negotiation  of  the  Truckee  River  Operating 
Agreement,  and  improving  Truckee  River  water  quality.  During  the 
past  year,  this  work  has  included  leading  successful  negotiations  (1)  to 
reduce  use  of  irrigation  water  at  the  Fallon  Naval  Air  Station  to  help 
increase  water  available  for  endangered  species  recovery  and  wetlands 
restoration  and,  (2)  to  store  State-owned  water  in  Lahonton  Reservoir 
for  use  in  improving  sports  fishing  and  restoring  wetiands.  Work  also 
is  nearing  completion  on  a  litigation  settlement  that  will  benefit 
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Truckee  River  water  quality  and  help  recover  threatened  and  endan- 
gered fish  through  a  joint  water  rights  acquisition  and  management 
program. 

•Participated  in  a  poUcy-level  task  group  to  resolve  Indian  issues  related 
to  the  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP),  including  leading  analytic  efforts 
to  resolve  budget  and  other  issues  needed  to  make  progress  on  CAP- 
related  Indian  water  distribution  systems.  Also,  assisted  in  developing 
the  basis  for  a  perpetual  "hay  fund"  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  at 
Rocky  Boy's  reservation  as  a  part  of  their  water-rights  settlement. 

•Developed  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  proposal  which  would  allow 
districts  or  irrigators  to  prepay  capital  obligations  for  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation irrigation  works. 

•Introduced  economic  valuation  methodologies  and  concepts,  as  well  as 
information  on  the  experience  of  other  countries,  into  development  of 
Reclamation's  policy  for  valuing  irrigation  projects  that  might  be 
transferred  to  non-Federal  entities. 

•Provided  extensive  review  and  comment  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
regard  to  (I)  their  acreage  limitation  and  water  conservation  rules  for 
the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  adminis- 
tration of  entitlements  to  Colorado  River  water  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basiit 

•Continued  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  cost-effective  priority  system 
for  allocating  monies  from  the  Department's  Central  liazmat  Fimd. 

•Coordinated  the  development  of  a  cost-effective  system  identifying 
which  watersheds  are  more  at  risk  than  others  from  abandoned  mine 
lands. 

•Provided  economic  analyses  in  supf)ort  of  a  number  of  iiatural  resource 
damage  claims  under  CERCLA  and  other  envirorunental  statutes, 
where  other  in-house  expertise  or  outside  contractor  support  was 
unavailable.  Also,  employed  r\ew  valuation  techiuques  that  were  not 
yet  in  common  use  by  bureau  aiulysts. 

•Continued  development  of  the  Departmental  manual's  requirements  for 
the  conduct  of  Natural  Resource  Damage  Assessments  in  order  to 
simpUfy  and  standardize  the  assessments  and  to  reduce  costs. 

•For  the  Western  Governor's  Association  Public  Lands  Law  Project, 
coordinated  responses  to  questions  designed  to  help  negotiations 
among  governors  regarding  recommendations  on  land,  water  and 
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other  natural  resource  issues. 

•Ensured  continued  technical  assistance  for  the  development  of  small 
businesses  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud  and  Yankton  Sioux  reservations 
in  South  Dakota.  The  success  rate  of  small  businesses  assisted  through 
this  project  is  70  percent.  By  contrast,  the  success  rate  of  small  busi- 
nesses nationally  is  20  percent. 

•Managed  a  pilot  project  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  SD,  for  "one  stop" 
shopping  for  Federal  services  by  residents,  and  to  simplify  and  reduce 
red  tape  in  complying  with  Federal  regulations  and  reporting  require- 
ments. 

•Provided  cmalytic  support  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  Arkansas 
riverbed  valuation  for  Qierokee  Nation  claims. 

•Worked  extensively  with  bureaus  and  offices  imdertaking  customer 
satisfaction  surveys.  Reviewed  proposed  surveys,  helped  develop 
efficient  sampling  designs,  and  reviewed  statistical  results  and  cus- 
tomer survey  reports.  Helped  expedite  "generic  clearance"  packages 
for  future  bureau  data  gathering  on  customer  satisfaction.  Also  as- 
sisted the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  the  development  of  a  demographic 
questionnaire  to  assist  the  Tribe  and  Federal  agencies  in  effectively 
delivering  services  at  the  district  level. 

•Coordinated  the  preparation  of  Volumes  n  (issues)  and  m  (case  studies) 
of  the  report  of  the  Interagency  Ecosystem  Management  Task  Force, 
and  provided  steiff  to  the  interagency  implementation  committee. 

•For  the  MMS,  developed  an  algorithm  to  identify  the  highest  set  of 
winning  bids  in  an  experimental  auction  of  gas  leases  where  bidders 
are  allowed  to  bid  both  on  individual  leases  and  on  groups  of  leases. 

•Coordinated  the  development  of  a  science  strategic  plan  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

•Continued  to  provide  policy  analysis  for,  and  coordination  of  activities 
related  to  NAFTA  implementation,  especially  with  respect  to  mapping 
and  other  significant  issues  affecting  natural  resources  on  or  near  the 
U.S.-Mexico  border. 

For  FY  1996  and  1997,  the  Office  plans  to  continue  policy  analysis  and  implementation  and 
coordination  on  a  broad  range  of  natural  resource  and  environmental  issues,  including 
public  land  resource  issues.  Clean  Water  Act  regulations,  water  policy  changes,  Indian 
water-rights  settlements,  the  development  of  a  priority  system  for  cost-effective  assessment 
of  abandoned  mine  lands  on  Interior  lands,  and  regulatory  reform. 
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The  Office  is  also  providing  analytical  assistance  on  implementation  of  the  export  of  Alaska 
North  Slope  crude  oil  by  examining  effects  on  crude  oil  flows  and  market  adjustments.  It  is 
also  supporting  the  work  of  the  Interagency  Working  Group  on  Sustainable  Development 
Indicators  which  will  be  using  a  variety  of  Federal  data  sources  to  compute  indicators.  The 
Office  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  plans  for  the  transition  of  operational  functions 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  into  the  new  Interior  Service  Center.  This  work  focuses  on 
the  identification  of  business  management  and  economics  tools  that  can  be  used  to  shift  the 
management  of  operational  functions  into  a  more  business-like  mode. 

Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  methodologies  for  regulatory  impact  analy- 
sis, and  assisting  the  bureaus  in  their  use.  Most  bureaus  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  number 
of  economists  and  associated  professionals  to  undertake  the  level  of  analysis  that  will  be 
required  for  implementing  the  new  OMB  guidelines  for  economic  analysis  of  regulations  or 
of  regulatory  reform  proposals  pending  in  Congress.  There  will  be  a  need  for  Department- 
wide  coordination  for  methods  development,  consistency,  integrity  and  quality  control. 
The  Office  of  Policy  Analysis  will  provide  initial  guidance  on  approaches  and  procedures, 
conduct  some  of  the  first  regulatory  impact  analyses  as  a  training  forum  for  the  bureaus, 
and  assist  bureaus  in  managing  and  contracting  the  work. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  enacted:  None 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Management  and  Coordination 
Subactivity:   Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety 


1996 
Estimate      Uncontrollable 
To  Date  £hang£& 


Construction  Policy 
($000)  0 

FTE  0 


FY  1997 
Progrcim  Budget 

QiaOg£&         Request 


+500 
+3 


500 
3 


Change 

From 

FY  1996 


+500 
+3 


Hazard  and  Fire 
($000)  83 

FTE  2 


+5 
0 


88 
2 


+5 
0 


Security  and  Enforcement 
($000)  679  -94 

FTE  7  -1 


586 
6 


-94 
-1 


TOTAL 

($000) 

FTE 


762 
9 


-89 

-1 


+500 
+3 


1,174 
11 


+411 
-1 


Objectives:  Secretarial  Order  #3195,  dated  December  8, 1995,  provided  for  the  reorgaruza- 
tion  of  certain  policy  functions  within  Departmental  Mariagement.  This  reorganization 
included  the  creation  of  the  Office  for  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety  (MRPS).  This 
Office  consolidated  the  policy  functions  from  previous  offices  responsible  for  construction 
pohcy  (Office  of  Construction  Management);  fire  and  all  hazards  coordination  ( Hazards 
and  Fire  Programs  Coordination);  enforcement  <md  security  management  (Office  of  En- 
forcement and  Security  Mariagement);  and  occupational  safety  and  health  (Occupational 
Safety  and  Health). 

The  Office  for  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety  provides  leadership  for  the  mariagement 
and  mitigation  of  human,  economic,  and  environmental  risks  associated  with  the  employ- 
ees, Icmds,  resources,  facilities  and  respnansibilities  of  the  Department.  This  is  accomplished 
by  developing  broad,  integrated  Departmentcd  policy,  acting  as  an  advocate  for  bureaus 
and  activities  within  and  external  to  the  Department,  and  evaluating  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  order  to  measure  the  success  of  policy  implementation.  The  Office  is  staffed  by 
techniccd  experts  in  varied  fields,  and  fimctions  in  a  team  concept,  with  only  the  Director  in 
a  supervisory  role. 

Program  Activities:   MRPS  provides  Departmental  leadership,  policy  and  direction  related 
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to  safety  and  health  in  planning,  design,  construction,  renovation  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  buildings  and  other  facilities  such  as  roads,  dams,  utility  systems,  grounds,  etc. 
In  addition,  the  Office  is  responsible  for  assisting  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department 
in  improving  p)erformance  in  the  area  of  facilities  safety  and  health  compliance  and  defi- 
ciency abatement.  MRPS  is  responsible  for  developing  management  techniques,  proce- 
dures and  policies  to  improve  the  safety  aspects  of  the  facilities  programs  within  the  De- 
partment; providing  consultation,  assistance  and  direction  in  the  identification  and  imple- 
mentation of  facilities  safety  program  improvements;  and  serving  as  a  focal  point  and 
advocate  for  facilities  management  programs  for  the  Department.  MRPS  will  coordinate 
and  monitor  the  value  engineering  (VE)  policy  and  practices  of  bureaias  and  will  perform 
and  manage  VE  studies  for  the  Department. 

The  Office  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  all-hazard  mitigation,  planning,  response,  and  recov- 
ery activities  within  the  Department  and  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies,  particularly 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  MRPS  is  charged  with  meeting  Interior's 
responsibilities  to  support  internal  as  well  as  Federal  government-wide  planning  and 
response  efforts  to  minimize  the  loss  of  life,  property,  and  resources  and  the  costs  of  re- 
sponse. 

MRPS  ensures  the  successful  stewardship  of  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  for  the  coordi- 
nation, development,  justification  and  implementation  of  management  programs  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  and  security.  MRPS  provides  policy,  direction,  coordination, 
evaluation,  supervision,  inspection,  and  supf)ort  of  Department-wide  law  enforcement  and 
seoirity  programs.  MRPS  is  tasked  with  oversight  and  policy  development  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  law  enforcement,  physical  security,  personnel  security,  and  classified 
national  security  information  programs.  MRPS  assures  that  effective  policies  and  proce- 
dures directing  Departmental  enforcement  programs  are  in  place  and  that  there  is  effective 
implementation  by  the  bureaus  and  offices.  MRPS  is  responsible  for  coordinating  inter- 
agency actions  and  Departmental  initiatives  and  projects  related  to  the  management  of  law 
enforcement  responsibilities.  MRPS  provides  for  coordination  and  oversight  of  all  aspects 
of  Departmental  drug  law  enforcement  programs  and  supply-side  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Office  provides  assistance  to  Bureau  Law  Enforcement  Administrators  (Chief 
Law  Enforcement  Officers)  regarding  law  enforcement  matters  and  assures  that  incidents 
and  issues  receive  appropriate  Departmental  review  and  attention. 

The  Office  is  tasked  with  oversight  of  bureau  attendance  and  participation  at  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  (FLETC)  at  Glynco,  Georgia  and  its  western  extension  at 
Artesia,  New  Mexico.  The  Office  also  reviews  and  makes  recommendations  for  approval/ 
denial  on  requests  from  Bureau  Law  Enforcement  Administrators  for  law  enforcement 
training  at  facilities  other  than  FLETC  and /or  Artesia.  Requests  for  attendance  at  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  National  Academy  are  reviewed  and  recommenda- 
tions provided  to  the  Director  of  MRPS  for  approval/disapproval. 

MPRS  performs  Policy  Compliance  Evaluations  for  compliance  and  evaluation  of  all  bu- 
reaus and  offices  with  law  enforcement  responsibility.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
bureaus  and  offices  with  statutory  law  enforcement  authority  are  the:  National  Park  Ser- 
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vice  (U.S.  Park  Police  and  National  Park  Rangers),  Bureau  of  Land  Mai\agement,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Department  has 
a  total  complement  in  excess  of  6,000  commissioned  law  enforcement  persormel. 

The  Office  serves  as  the  Departmental  representative  to  and  coordinator  for  programs  such 
as  the  National  Crime  Information  Center,  including  coordination  of  Organization  Indica- 
tors for  all  bureau  and  field  units  connected  to  the  system,  the  Federal  and  National  Inci- 
dent-Based Reporting  Systems  (FIBRS/NIBRS),  and  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Tele- 
communication System.  The  Team  serves  as  the  Departmental  point  of  contact  with  the 
FBI,  Department  of  Justice,  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  other  government  departments  and 
agencies  having  law  enforcement  responsibility. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (OSH)  Team,  Office  for  Managing  Risk  and  Public 
Safety,  provides  safety  and  health  policy  and  program  management  support  to  IX)I  bu- 
reaus and  field  offices.  It's  published  instructions,  guidelines  and  management  evaluations 
supply  up-to-date  information  on  employee,  contiactor  and  visitor  safety  regulations  and 
technical  advancements.  Through  its  Safety  Management  Information  System  (SMIS),  the 
Team  maintains  accident  statistics  databases  for  bureau  use  and  analyzes  accident  trends 
for  Departmental  managers.  Technical  support  is  also  provided  in  a  variety  of  safety  and 
health  subject  cireas  and,  through  the  SMIS,  provides  an  on-line  system  of  reference  data- 
bases for  efficient  Department-wide  access.  The  Team  coordinates  with  the  Interior  Service 
Center  (ISC)  in  the  development  and  presentation  of  occupational  safety  and  health  profes- 
sional development  trairung  and  other  special  safety  training  programs  for  bureau  OSH 
professionals  and  managers.  This  activity  also  designs  Departmental  medical  programs 
policy  guidance. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities: 

•Coordinated  a  study  of  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  construction 
program  regarding  their  national  priority  setting  process  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  public  works  projects.  TTie  report  was  furnished  to 
Congress  and  a  continuing  effort  is  underway  to  apply  the  recommen- 
dations to  other  agencies  within  the  Department. 

•The  Departmental  Manual  (369  DM  1)  chapter  on  Value  Engineering 
(VE)  was  revised  and  published,  adding  significant  improvements  to 
the  VE  program  procedures  and  policies.  The  MRPS  reported  the  FY 
1995  Department-wide  VE  cost  savings  of  over  $25  million  to  OMB,  as 
required  by  OMB  Circular  A-131. 

•Published,  distributed  and  continues  to  morutor  the  Departmental  Am- 
munition Price  List  that  contains  the  prices  offered  to  the  Department 
by  the  major  manufacturers  of  ammunition  in  the  United  States.  This 
resulted  in  a  uniform  pricing  in  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  a 
savings  to  the  bureaus. 

•Obtained  Special  Law  Enforcement  grants  from  the  Department  of 
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Justice  that  provided  training  and  literature  for  bureau  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  assist  them  in  identifying  and  responding  to  child 
abuse  and  legislated  victim/witness  programs. 

•Served  as  Departmental  Law  Enforcement  and  Security  focal  point  for 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  response  and  maintained  liaison  with  White 
House  and  Congress.  Assisted  bureaus  in  understanding  and  imple- 
menting DOJ/GSA  increased  security  requirements  as  a  result  of  the 
bombing.  Also,  completed  major  initiatives  in  increasing  the  security 
of  the  Main  Interior  Building. 

•Assisted  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  in  writing  National  Drug  Control  Strategies  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  bureaus  and  the  Forest  Service,  wrote  a  natioruil 
"White  Paper"  on  domestic  marijuana  production. 

•Negotiated  an  MOU  with  the  State  Department  and  developed  and 
implemented  a  classified  Automated  State  Department  Cable  Distribu- 
tion System  to  serve  the  bureaus  and  Departmental  Management. 

•Developed  and  continues  to  present  a  Department- wide  Violence  in  the 
Workplace/Violence  on  Public  Lands  training  iiutiative. 

•Provided  support  to  bureaus  for  planning  and  response  activities  associ- 
ated with  hurricanes  and  flooding. 

FY  1996  Objectives: 

•Coordinate  reengineering  of  BIA  new  school  construction  process. 

•Participate  in  the  Negotiated  Rule-Making  process  for  development  of  ' 
construction  regulations  for  DOI/BIA  in  Indian  Self  Determination  & 
Self-Governance  (PLs.  100-472  and  101-301). 

•Coordirtate  Interior  Planrung,  Design  and  Construction  Covmdl  which 
has  the  purpose  of  sharing  information  and  resources  as  well  as  over- 
seeing and  coordinating  the  consolidation  of  planning/design/con- 
struction  centers  of  the  NFS,  FWS  and  BLM. 

•Participate  in  peer  review  and  report  concerning  Interior  Agencies  Dam 
Safety  Program. 

•Develop  Department  strategy  for  Continuity  of  Operations. 

•Develop  policy  for  inter-bvireau  resource  sharing  related  to  emergency 
response. 
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•Develop  Departmental  strategy  for  natural  disaster  information  and 
reporting 

•Coordinate  and  implement  security  for  controversial  Administrative 
Law  Hearings  and  other  Dignitary  Protection  Details. 

•Compile  a  joint  report,  with  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Agricultvire, 
to  Congress  concerning  crime  on  Federal  Public  Lands  from  1990  to 
1995. 

•Represent  the  Department  on  the  U.S.  Security  Policy  Board  which  is 
developing  Government-wide  classified  national  security  information 
and  personnel  secxirity  policy. 

•Represent  the  Department  on  the  Interagency  Security  Committee  to 
establish  and  implement  physical  security  standards  for  Federal  facili- 
ties following  the  bombing  of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

•Develop  exportable  OSH  training  packages  (in  cooperation  with  the  ISC 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  OSH  staff);  design  and 
implement  initiatives  in  support  of  the  Interior  OSH  Strategic  Plan, 
revise  the  Department's  serious  accident  investigation  policy /proce- 
dure to  address  weaknesses  identified  from  the  South  Canyon  Fire 
Investigation,  and  review  the  DOI  occupational  health  program. 


FY  1997  Plans: 


•Develop  recommendations  to  implement  E.0. 12941  (Seismic  Safety) 
through  identification  of  those  high  risk  buildings  in  DOI's  42,000 
inventory. 

•Oversight  for  continuing  development  of  Value  Engineering  (VE)  capa- 
bilities within  bureaus. 

•Develop  Departmental  Continuity  of  Government/Continuity  of  Opera- 
tions Plan. 

•Implement  natural  disaster  ir\formation  and  reporting  strategy 

•Execute  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Strategic  Plan. 
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Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate: 


Construction  Policy 


1997  Program 

Budget  Changes 

Request  (+/-•> 

($000)      500  +500 

FTE             3  +3 


In  1996,  Congress  directed  that  the  responsibilities  and  funding  for  the  Office  of  Construc- 
tion Management  be  divided  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  Departmental 
Management  (DM).  The  transfer  of  the  facilities  management  program  oversight  responsi- 
bilities back  to  BIA  from  the  Office  of  Construction  Marugement  required  the  development 
of  a  transition  plan  to  dearly  outline  the  time-frames  and  duties  of  DM  and  BIA  during  a 
one  to  three  year  transition  period.  Funding  for  the  BIA  facilities  fransition  activities  in  FY 
1997  is  included  in  BLA's  estimates.  However,  the  personnel  for  the  facilities  transition 
team(FTPS)  will  remain  in  DM  for  FY  1997.  The  $0.5  million  and  3  FTEs  requested  in 
Departmental  Management  are  to  support  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  construction 
policy  function.  As  a  streamlining  measure,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Maiuge- 
ment  and  Budget  is  transferring  these  construction  policy  duties  and  resources  into  the 
Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety  rather  than  maintain  a  separate  appropriation 
for  construction  policy. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Management  and  Coordination 
Subactivity:     Equal  Opportunity 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget            From 

To  Date         Qiang£&  Changes  Request  FY  19% 

($000)             1,192                  -183                       0  1,009  -183 

FTE                     17                      -6                       0  11-6 

Objectives:  The  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity  (OEO)  is  the  focal  point  for  policy  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  equal  opporturuty  and  dvil  rights  programs  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing laws.  Executive  Orders  and  regiilations.  Its  primary  objectives  are  to  ensure  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  employees  and  beneficiaries  of  its 
Federally  conducted  and  Federal  assistance  programs;  provide  for  disability  rights  com- 
plaint investigations  and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment programs  or  activities  not  receiving  Federal  assistjmce;  strengthen  special  emphasis 
employment  programs;  develop  effective  equed  employment  counseling  and  complaint 
programs  policy  and  guidance;  and  provide  Departmentwide  oversight  and  direction  for 
the  various  DOI  equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights  compliance  programs. 

Program  Activities:  The  major  functiorud  areas  are  described  belowr. 

•Policies,  Procedures  and  Regulations  -  OEO  develops  policies  to  estab- 
lish and  promulgate  the  Department's  direction  and  objectives  in 
Equcd  Opportunity  according  to  existing  laws.  Executive  Orders,  and 
regulations.  OEO  develops  procedures  and  guidelines  for  implemen- 
tation by  bureaus  and  offices  to  assure  complete  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  emd  regvilations. 

•Guidcmce,  Technical  Assistance  and  Consultation  -  OEO  develops  uni- 
form policies  and  guidelines  for  all  Federal  Civil  Rights  statutes  to  be 
implemented  by  EXDI;  techiucal  assistcmce  and  consultation  are  pro- 
vided for  mar\agement  and  Equal  Opportimity  program  officials  to 
improve  employment  opportvmities,  enhance  employability  of  women, 
minorities  and  persons  with  disabilities  and  provide  efficient  and 
equitable  management  of  the  complaints  processing  system.  OEO 
provides  oversight  and  ensures  nondiscrimination  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  Federally-assisted  programs  and  activities  of  the 
DOI  as  well  as  to  bureaus/offices  and  State  and  local  government 
natural  resources  related  programs  not  receiving  Federal  aid  from 
DOI.  Training  modules  are  developed  for  use  by  bureaus  and  offices 
to  assist  employees,  managers,  recipients  of  Federal  financial  assis- 
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tance,  and  supervisors  in  understanding  and  fulfilling  their  responsi- 
bilities in  equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights. 

•Data  Collection,  Complaint  Investigations,  Analyses/Evaluations  - 
Monitoring,  and  Reporting  -  OEO  develops  policy,  criteria  and  guide- 
lines for  the  collection  and  reporting  of  data  regarding  applicants  for 
employment,  work  force  profiles  of  the  Department  and  its  bureaus 
and  offices,  and  beneficiaries  of  Interior's  financially-assisted  pro- 
grams. 

•The  Office  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  collected  data  to  determine  status, 
trends,  and  progress  made  by  the  Department  and  bureaus  and  offices. 
OEO  conducts  management,  program  and  compliance  evaluations; 
monitors  the  achievements  in  equal  opportunity  and  self  evaluatioris 
by  bureaus  and  offices;  publishes  special  studies,  educational  materials 
and  newsletters  for  the  use  and  information  of  managers,  employees, 
and  the  public;  and  develops  and  submits  formal  reports  in  compli- 
ance witi\  regulatory  requirements  of  other  Federal  entities. 

•Special  Emphasis.,  Education  and  Community  Outreach  -  OEO  provides 
sponsorship,  coordination,  consultation,  and  participation  in  historical 
and  cultural  awareness  observances,  conferences,  orgaruzes  recruit- 
ment symposia  for  students,  conducts  forums  to  identify  and  address 
issues  and  publishes  and/or  distributes  materials  that  highlight  DOI's 
occupations  for  use  as  part  of  the  effort  to  attract  and  recruit  a  diver- 
sity of  people  to  the  Department. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  On  a  Departmentwide  basis,  during  FY 
1995,  OEO  formulated  dvil  rights  policies,  developed  rules  and  regulations,  and  provided 
direction  and  oversight  over  DOI's  various  dvil  rights  compliance  and  enforcement  activi- 
ties. Over  500  inquiries  were  received  from  the  public.  Federal  agendes.  Congress,  and 
DOI  components.  OEO  adapted  its  dvil  rights  compliance  and  enforcement  program  by 
transferring  aU  ojjerational  responsibilities  for  the  compliance  reviews,  complaint  investi- 
gations and  redpient  training  from  OEO  to  the  DOI  bureaus  and  offices.  OEO  maintains 
policy  development,  oversight  and  enforcement  responsibilities  over  all  dvil  rights  mat- 
ters, induding  those  delegated  to  the  bureaus  and  offices.  During  FY  1996  and  1997  re- 
quired compliance  and  oversight  reviews  will  be  conducted 

At  the  top  of  the  next  page  is  a  breakdown  of  the  workload  statistics  on  compliance  re- 
views. 
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COMPLIANCE  REVIEWS 


Compliance  reviews  coordinated  of 
Federally-assisted  park,  recreation 
and  hunting  programs 

Civil  rights  violations  substantiated 
against  Federal  assistance  recipients 
(37,050  recipients) 

Civil  rights  complaints  processed 
against  recipients,  non-Federal  aid 
state  and  local  governments,  and 
DOI  programs 

Complaints  processed  in  DOI's 
Federally-  conducted  programs 


1995 
Actual 


5,019 


1,480 


165 


15 


1996 
Estimate 


4,820 


1,820 


190 


1997 
Estimate 


4,500 


1320 


25 


260 


20 


Technical  assistance  and  training  was  provided  to  bureaus,  offices,  and  State  and  local 
governments  on:  Federal  nondiscrinunation  policies  and  prohibited  practices;  securing 
voluntary  compliance;  conducting  compliance  reviews  and  complaint  investigations; 
methods  to  remedy  compliance  violations;  coordinating  the  resolution  of  conditions  of 
noncompliance  among  recipients  receiving  Federal  aid  from  different  Federal  agencies;  and 
on  a  new  Accessibility  Data  Management  System  (ADMS),  that  will  provide  Federal  agen- 
cies a  means  to  manage  information  on  the  accessibility  of  facilities  under  their  steward- 
ship. 

The  Affirmative  Employment  Program  (AEP)  developed  for  FY  1996  reflects  a  fundamental 
reinvention  of  the  approach  to  workforce  analysis  issues  in  the  Department  and  the  bu- 
reaus. DOI  obtained  a  variance  from  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Commission 
(EEOC)  to  conduct  occupation-specific  comparisons  against  the  civilian  labor  force.  This 
approach  allows  much  greater  precision  in  identifying  the  occupations  with  the  largest 
under  representation  and  the  unique  problems  by  bureau.  The  Office  continues  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  to  bureau  AEP  coordinators  in  plan  development,  moru- 
toring  and  reporting.  All  reporting  requirements  to  Justice,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Congress  and  EEOC  were  fulfilled  including  DOI's  Affirmative  Employment  Program 
Accomplishment  and  Update  Reports,  the  annual  statistical  report  on  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination, DOI's  CivU  Rights  Implementation  Plan  and  Accomplishment  Report,  and  the 
Department's  Developments  in  Aging  and  Age  Discrimination  Reports.  The  automated 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Reports  (EEOR)  system  provides  full  range  of  AEP  ana- 
lytical reports  previously  unavailable,  including  simimary  analyses,  accovmtability,  glass 
ceiling,  minority  discharge  rate  impact  of  RIFs  and  other  significant  issues. 

OEO  conducted  training  sessions  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  complaint  prevention  and  early 
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resolution  for  newly  appointed  EEO  Counselors,  on  alternative  dispute  resolution  for 
managers  and  supervisors,  and  on  achieving  and  managing  diversity  for  managers,  super- 
visors and  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

The  Office  continued  to  focus  on  numerous  improvement  efforts  to  facilitate  the  expedi- 
tious processing  of  complaints  of  discrimination  and  worked  closely  with  bureaus  to  estab- 
lish time  schedules  and  monitoring  systems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  EEOC's  new 
regulations.  Policy  guidance,  training  and  technical  assistance  were  provided  to  bureaus  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  EEO  complaints.  The  coun- 
seling program  resulted  in  a  62%  success  rate  in  the  resolution  of  complaints  at  the  pre- 
complaint  stage.  The  Office  administered  an  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  (ADR)  pro- 
gram to  address  allegatior^s  of  discrimination  and  evaluate  the  success  rate  of  the  ADR 
throughout  the  bureaus.  During  FY  1995,  the  Department  had  a  total  of  1,242  cases  for 
processing.  Below  is  a  breakdown  of  the  workload  statistics  on  processing  discrimination 
complaints: 

DISCRIMINATION  COMPLAINTS  PROCESSING 


Pending  Start  of  Year: 

DOI 
EEOC 

New  Cases: 
Settled/Processed: 

Pending  End  of  Year: 

DOI 

EEOC 


In  the  FY  1996  and  1997  programs  OEO  plans  to:  (a)  evaluate  accomplishments  under 
DOI's  civil  rights  regulations;  (b)  advance  the  promulgation  of  DOI's  proposed  Titie  IX 
regulation;  (c)  broaden  the  application  of  dvil  rights  requirements  to  Federal  assistance 
programs  and  activities  within  DOI  that  have  not  been  evaluated  for  compliance  purposes; 
(d)  conduct  on-site  evaluations  of  DOI  components  having  Federally  conducted  and  Fed- 
eral assistance  civil  rights  enforcement  responsibilities;  (e)  conduct  complaint  investiga- 
tions of  nonfederally-assisted  programs  and  activities  covered  by,  Titie  n  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act;  (f)  conduct  workshops  on  civil  rights  compliance  issues;  (g)  rescind 
burdensome,  duplicative  and  unnecessary  affirmative  action  regulations  governing  the 
Alaskan  Oil  and  Gas  Pipelines;  and  (h)  broadened  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  State 
government  entities  in  ensuring  nondiscrimination  in  programs  and  activities  that  they 
administer. 
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FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estim^t? 

Estimate 

571 

595 

607 

171 

262 

300 

500 

450 

450 

385 

400 

400 

595 

607 

707 

262 

300 

250 

65 


Throughout  FY  1996  and  continuing  through  FY  1997,  the  Department  will  assist  the  bu- 
reaus in  the  continued  implementation  of  equal  opportunity  programs  focusing  upon  their 
responsibUities  in  affirmative  employment,  alternate  dispute  resolution,  complaints  pre- 
vention and  early  resolution,  prevention  of  sexual  harassment  and  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion. The  Department  will  also  discharge  its  oversight  responsibilities  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  complaint  processing  regulations  under  Title  29  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions Section  1614.  ^ 

OEO  will  refine  the  uniform  Departmentwide  system  for  quarterly  analyses,  assessments, 
and  reporting  of  EEO  data;  assess  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  for  monitoring  and 
reporting  employment  activities  that  have  direct  impact  on  Affirmative  Employment 
Program  (AEP)  objectives;  coordinate  cultural  awareness  observances;  develop  six-year 
data  compilations  in  fact  sheets  for  use  in  formulating  objectives  and  action  items  for 
Interior's  Multi-Year  AEP  Plan  for  FY  1994  through  FY  1998;  and  continue  broad  participa- 
tion in  Departmental  initiatives  in  human  resources  management. 

Proeram  change  from  FY  1996  estimate-  None 
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Tustificarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity: Management  and  Coordination 

Subactivity:      Ethics 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date            Changes  Changes  Request  FY  1996 

($000)                392                      +1                         0                     393  +1 

FTE                        5                         0                         0                        5  0 

Objectives:  The  Departmental  Ethics  Coordination  Staff  is  responsible  for  implementation 
of  legislation.  Executive  Orders,  Govemmentwide  regulations  and  Departmental  policy 
concerning  employee  responsibilities  and  conduct. 

Program  Activities:  The  Department  Ethics  Liaison  Staff  develops  Departmental  policy; 
encourages  integration  of  that  policy  into  everyday  management,  ensures  proper  imple- 
mentation of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989,  the  Procurement  Integrity  Act,  and  Executive 
Orders  mandating  ethics  standards,  traiiung  and  post-employment  activities.  The  office 
staff  serve  as  consultants  to  all  Department  employees  for  ethics  matters,  primarily  those 
involving  program  operation  decisions. 

The  staff  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  financial  disclosure  statements  required  by  law 
are  requested,  collected  and  reviewed.  Except  for  the  statements  required  from  Presiden- 
tial appointees  that  require  Senate  Confirmation,  this  service  is  purchased  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Service  Center.  In  1994,  the  White  House  transferred  responsibility  for 
collecting  and  processing  financial  disclosure  forms  for  Presidential  appointees  to  boards, 
commissions,  foundations  and  committees.  Responsibility  for  30  different  organizations 
with  a  total  of  250  positioris  has  now  been  assumed  by  the  Department  staff.  This  transfer 
doubled  the  number  of  Senate  confirmed  individuals  that  the  staff  now  processes. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities: 

During  the  period  of  January  1995  and  January  1996,  the  Departmental  Ethics  Office  has: 

•Reviewed  428  financial  disclosure  statements  submitted  by  top  level 
officials  of  the  Department  along  with  an  additional  42  financial  disclo- 
sure statements  of  members  serving  on  boards,  commissions,  founda- 
tions, and  committees  transferred  to  Interior  from  the  White  House. 

•Completed  seven  computer  based  training(CBT)  programs  using  ten 
minute  trairving  modules.  Use  of  these  CBTs  has  eliminated  most 
travel  expenses  associated  with  required  ethics  training  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  more  convenient  way  for  employees  to  obtain  the  required 
training. 
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•Processed  eight  Presidential  appointees  requiring  Senate  confirmation 
through  the  financial  interest  aspect  of  the  confirmation  process. 

•Answered  over  4,000  ethics  inquiries  from  employees,  former  employees 
and  members  of  the  press. 

•Re-engineered  ethicis  processes  and  thereby  reduced  the  numbers  of 
filers  by  over  1,000  employees;  reduced  regulations  by  over  50  pages; 
re  delegated  decision  authority  for  ethics  decisions;  and  computerized 
systems  to  eliminate  paper  and  provide  faster  customer  service. 

•Conducted  three  National  Performance  Review  labs  regarding  the  re- 
quirements and  implementation  of  the  ethics  program  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  work  of  two  of  these  labs  is  completed  and  has  resulted  in 
recommendations  that,  when  adopted,  will  streamline  several  burden- 
some processes. 

•Completed  seven  CBT  modules  and  one  video. 

•Updated  and  printed  useful  employee  handouts  for  use  by  all  bureaus 
and  offices, 

•Updated  and  printed  a  Trainer's  Manual  for  use  by  ethics  trainers  in  the 
field  (on  computer  diskette  only). 

Key  planned  activities  for  the  ethics  program  in  1996  and  1997  are: 

•Better  incorporate  ethics  into  Human  Resources  training  efforts  and 
programs. 

•Work  with  the  Interior  Service  Center  to  establish  a  foundation  for  the 
collection  and  review  of  required  financial  disclosure  statements. 

•Negotiate  a  cost  with  the  Interior  Service  Center  for  the  financial  disclo- 
sure processing  required  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

•Continue  working  with  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  (OGE)  to  final- 
ize  supplemental  Departmental  regulations  called  for  in  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  and  in  the  implementing  regulations  issued  by 
OGE. 

•Develop  ethics  and  conduct  policies  in  conjvmction  with  new  program 
initiatives  as  they  are  established. 

•Implement  recommendations  of  the  NPR  lab  team  reports  on  financial 
disclosure  and  standards  of  conduct.  This  will  involve  outreach  to  the 
OGE  and  to  other  federal  agencies. 

•Respond  to  an  average  of  4,000  referrals  or  inquiries  armually  from  the 
public,  managers,  ethics  counselors,  other  Federal  agencies  and  other 
employees  on  ethics  and  conduct  matters  ranging  from  political  activ- 
ity to  post-employment  activities. 

•Conduct  approximately  20  ethics  training  sessions  per  year  for  Depart- 
mental employees  and  for  professional  societies  and  similar  orgaiuza- 
tions  that  conduct  business  with  the  Department. 

•Oversee  mandatory  annual  ethics  training  for  an  estimated  15,000  em- 
ployees via  a  network  of  ethics  counselors  and  training  personnel. 
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•Monitor  and  Evaluate  bureau  ethics  programs. 

•Consolidate  and  prepare  required  Congressional,  OGE  and  Department 

of  Justice  reports. 
•Represent  the  Department  before  Congress,  OGE,  Department  of  Justice 

and  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  ethics  matters. 
•Enhance  customer  service  by  automating  more  consultant  services. 


Program  change  from  FY  1996  Estimate:  None 
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Justif  icarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Management  and  Coordination 
Subactivity:      Office  of  Personnel 


1996 
Estimate      Uncontrollable       Program 
To  Date         Changes  Changes 


Personnel  Management 
($000)  1,791 

FTE  22 


-362 
-2 


FY  1997 
Budget 


1,430 
20 


Change 

From 

FY  1996 


-362 
-2 


National  Service  and  Educational  Partnerships 

($000)  568  -110  0  458  -110 

FTE  6-1  0  5-1 


TOTAL 

($000) 
FTE 


2,359 
28 


-472 
-3 


1,888 
25 


-472 
-3 


Objectives:  The  Office  of  Personnel  develops  standards,  policies  and  automated  sys- 
tems for  the  effective  use  of  human  resources  to  meet  the  Department's  mission. 

Program  Activities:  The  Office  of  Persormel  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  De- 
partmental personnel  management  activities  Such  as  policy  formulation  for  personnel 
matters  including  recruiting,  classification,  training,  labor  relations,  employee  relations, 
separation  and  retirement.  Additionally,  the  Office  manages  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  (SES)  system,  riational  level  consultation  with  labor  organizations,  and  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  Department's  SES  program  persormel  data  files. 

The  Office  of  National  Service  and  Educational  Partnerships  is  responsible  for  the 
central  planning,  organization  and  oversight  of  the  Department's  Historically  Black, 
Hispanic-serving  and  Native  American-serving  college  and  university  programs  and 
other  Departmentwide  education,  diversity  and  youth-serving  initiatives.  Examples 
include  the  Departments  National  Service  programs;  Goals  2000:  Educate  America; 
Partnership  Schools;  Youth  Environmental  Service  (YES);  Career  Development  Ex- 
change Program;  Minority  Intern  Program;  Recruitment  Program  for  Students  with 
Disabilities  and  volunteer  partnerships.  The  Office  develops  and  implements  policies,, 
procedures,  programs  and  services  designed  to  put  the  Department  in  the  best  possible 
position  to:  (1)  maintain  productive  policy  and  programmatic  linkages  with  significant 
human  service-related  public  and  private  agencies,  organizations  and  institutions;  and 
(2)  increase  the  capability  of  the  Depcirtment  to  compete  for  a  fair  share  of  the  increas- 
ingly diversified  workforce  that  is  now  available  or  will  be  available  in  the  future. 
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Major  Accomplishments:  During  FY  1995,  the  Office  of  Personnel: 

•Tracked  the  implementation  plan  to  re-engineer  and  right-size  the 
Department's  personnel  management. 

•Implemented  Department-level  Labor  Management  Partnership  with  the 
unions  who  have  national  consultation  rights. 

•Participated  with  18  Federal  agencies  to  develop  and  pilot  Employee 
Express.  This  automated  system  permits  employees  to  change  discre- 
tionary personal  data  such  as  mailing  address,  direct  deposit  of  net 
pay,  and  tax  withholdings  by  using  a  touch  tone  telephone  or  touch 
screen  kiosk. 

•Contracted  for  Department-wide  use  of  an  automated  position  classifica- 
tion system,  and  began  to  develop  modules  for  highly  populous  occu- 
pations. This  system  allows  managers  to  produce  and  classify  position 
descriptions,  crediting  plans,  and  related  documents  from  their  per- 
sonnel computer. 

•Directed  the  Department's  personnel  offices  to  discontinue  mailing  of 
paper  vacancy  announcements  and  gave  them  a  letter  to  send  to  all 
their  vacancy  announcement  recipients  telling  them  how  to  access 
AVADS(Agency  Vacancy  Announcement  Distribution  System).  Di- 
rected Department's  printing  offices  to  discontinue  automatic  vacancy 
announcement  mailing  lists.  This  results  in  a  Departmental  savings  of 
$1.6  million  per  year  in  postage  alone,  and  does  not  include  printing 
costs  or  stock  (paper)  costs.  The  savings  are  in  cost  avoidance  for  each 
bureau  not  having  to  pay  postage. 

•Entered  into  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  which  allows  bureaus  to  use  OPM's  Micro-Com- 
puter Assisted  Rating  System  (MARS).  MARS  electronically  ranks 
applicants  and  provides  managers  with  a  best  qualified  list  within 
hours. 

•Entered  into  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  which  delegates  examining  authority  to  bureaus  for  all 
positions  except  Administrative  Law  Judges,  and  provides  for  other 
staffing  related  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

•Reengineered  the  Office  of  Personnel  structure  to  a  team  concept,  versus 
the  traditional  hierarchical  organization,  to  provide  for  more  efficient 
service  to  customers.  Under  the  current  structure  all  work  is  per- 
formed by  teams  of  human  resource  management  specialists.  Empha- 
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sis  is  placed  on  team  coordination,  flexibility,  diversity,  one-stop 
shopping  and  continuous  improvement. 

•Abolished  numerous  Departmental  personnel  manuals  and  reports  and 
delegated  additional  authorities  to  bureaus.  The  Office  will  continue  to 
delegate  processes  to  bureaus  and  line  managers,  and  to  pursue  auto- 
mation inititives  to  help  managers  and  bureau  personnel  consultants 
to  do  their  jobs  more  efficientiy. 

•Contracted  for  personnel  services  with  the  Mineral  Management 
Service's  personnel  office. 

•The  Office  of  National  Service  and  Educational  Partnerships  coordinated 
the  Departments  four  AmeriCorps  projects,  funded  at  $2.24  million  by 
the  Corporation  for  National  Service,  and  involving  287  AmeriCorps 
members;  obtained  increased  support  for  and  implemented  the 
Departmentwide  minority  college  internship  program,  which  ex- 
panded from  16  to  60  students;  coordinated  Departmental  activities  as 
prescribed  by  Executive  Orders  on  HBCUs  and  Excellence  in  Hispanic 
Education;  assisted  the  Justice  Department  with  development  of  a 
Techrucal  Assistance  package  for  organizing  a  YES  program;  coordi- 
nated Departmental  participation  in  cor\ferences  and  advertising 
campaigns  on  career  opportunities;  continued  support  for  the 
Department's  HBCU  Historic  Preservation  Initiative  in  its  2nd  round 
of  funding  at  $1.5  million  dollars;  developed  the  first-ever 
Departmentwide  data  base  (via  Internet)  on  K-12  educational  pro- 
grams; and  represented  the  Department  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Minority  Institutions  of  Excellence  Program. 

Planned  Activities:  In  1996  and  1997,  the  Office  of  Personnel  plans  to: 

•Fully  implement  the  Department's  streamlining  plan  for  personnel 
management. 

•Integrate  the  payroll  and  persormel  data  using  the  Federal  Pay  Persormel 
System. 

•Test  and  implement  an  automated  training  system. 

•  Expand  Employee  Express  to  cover  all  Interior  employees  and  include 
additional  discretionary  data  elements. 

•Implement  the  automated  classification  system  that  allows  managers  to 
classify  jobs  from  their  personnel  computer.  Expand  the  system  to 
include  a  wider  range  of  series. 
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•Develop  a  Department-wide  plan  for  Career  Transition  Assistance,  and 
systematic  means  of  providing  re-employment  consideration  for  quali- 
fied displaced  personnel. 

•Develop  comprehensive  Departmental  policy  on  OPM's  career  transition 
assistance  program. 

•Implement  an  automated  time  and  attendance  system  Department-wide. 

•Delegate  additional  personnel  authorities  to  managers  and  supervisors. 

•Develop  briefing  materials  pertaining  to  political  activities  in  the  event  of 
change  in  admirustration. 

•Delegate  responsibility  for  summer  programs  to  bureaus,  e.g.  D.  C. 
Summer  Youth,  Truman  Foundation,  National  Science  Scholars,  Urban 
League,  NAACP,  etc. 

•The  Office  of  National  Service  and  Educational  Partnerships  plans  to 
continue  to  expand  the  numbers  and  diversity  of  the  Department's 
minority  intern  program;  to  organize  and  implement  other  special 
collaborative  efforts  to  significantly  increase  the  number  of  minority 
students  and  students  with  disabilities  training  and  successfully  com- 
peting for  positions  in  EXDI's  natural  resources-related  occupations;  to 
provide  a  central,  coordinated  focus  for  the  Department's  many  educa- 
tion, diversity  and  volunteer  programs  and  services;  to  expand  the  YES 
program  to  other  Department  sites;  to  increase  participation  in  the 
DOI/private  sector  Career  Development  Exchange  Program;  to  imple- 
ment Interior's  MOU  with  HACU;  to  maximize  the  Department's 
participation  in  conferences,  job/ career  fairs  and  career  opportunity 
advertising;  and  to  represent  the  Department  in  a  series  of  interagency 
regional  "Reinventing  Education  Conferences". 


Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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Tustification  of  Propram  and  Pprfnnnan<:f 


Activity: Management  and  Cnnrdination 

Subactivity: — Acquisition  and  Prnpprty  Managempnt 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Pate           Changes  Changes  Request  FY  1996 

($000)             2,014                    +37                        0  2,051  +37 

FTE                      22                        0                        0  22  0 

Objectives:  The  Office  of  Acquisition  and  Property  Management  is  responsible  for  all  policy 
aspects  of  Departmentwide  functions  related  to  acquisition  and  Federal  assistance  [grants 
and  cooperative  agreements],  real,  museum  and  personal  property,  space  management 
policy,  energy  efficiency,  water  conservation,  and  renewable  energy  programs,  and  fleet 
management  and  related  automated  systems.  The  Office  provides  executive  level  leader- 
ship and  direction,  coordinates  policy  development,  program  evaluation  and  guidance, 
and  provides  advocacy  and  support  for  program  and  bureau  operations  in  all  of  its  func- 
tional areas. 

Program  Activities:  The  major  functional  areas  of  responsibility  are: 

Property  Management  —  initiates,  develops  and  prescribes  the  Department's  policies  and 
executive  direction  for  real  and  personal  property,  government  furnished  quarters,  motor 
vehicle  fleet  management,  space  management  policy  and  energy  conservation.  Execution 
of  its  functions  affects  10  bureaus  and  offices  which  are  responsible  for  over  one  million 
items  of  personal  property  Departmentwide  valued  at  over  $1.7  billion,  more  than  69 
million  artworks,  artifacts  and  other  museum  properties  Departmentwide,  a  fleet  of  about 
31,500  owned  and  leased  motor  vehicles  and  about  19,000  Government  quarters  (of  which 
approximately  10,700  are  administered  by  the  bureaus  in  the  Department  and  the  other 
8,300  are  admirustered  by  six  other  agencies). 

Acquisition  and  Assistance  —  initiates,  develops  and  prescribes  the  Department's  acquisi- 
tion and  assistance  program  and  career  management  policies  and  conducts  evaluations  to 
strengthen  acquisition  management.  Execution  of  its  functions  affects  10  bureau  and  office 
procurement  systems  which  collectively  process  an  annual  volume  of  approximately 
400,000  procurement  transactions  totaling  about  $1.8  billion  and  over  4,000  financial  assis- 
tance actions  within  27  different  progran\s  totaUng  about  $1.1  billion.  The  combined  pro- 
curement and  assistance  transactions  total  nearly  one  third  of  the  Interior  budget. 

Automated  Systems  —  provides  leadership  for  the  planning,  development  and  operation 
of  Departmentwide  automated  procurement.  Federal  assistance,  energy  data,  and  property 
systems  with  the  objectives  of:  (1)  improving  the  responsiveness,  effectiveness,  uniformity, 
and  efficiency  of  these  automated  systems;  (2)  providing  accurate,  complete  and  timely 
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information  for  policy  making  and  operational  decision-making;  and  (3)  providing  for 
effective  interfaces  between  these  systems  and  ottier  administrative  systems  to  reduce  data 
errors  and  enhance  efficiency  of  operations.  It  continues  to  lead  inter-  bureau  team  efforts 
and  directs  Washington  Administrative  Service  Center  and  contractor  support  efforts  to 
develop  standardized  approaches  for  automated  procurement  systems. 

Other  major  efforts  over  the  same  period  have  been  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
and  to  provide  Departmentv/ide  guidance  on  implementing  changes  in  OMB  Circular  A- 
102  Grants  and  Cooperative  Agreements  v^ith  State  and  Local  Goverrvments;  the 
Govemmentwide  initiative  led  by  OMB  to  have  a  uniform  system  for  debarment  and 
suspension  applying  to  both  procurement  and  non-procurement  transactions;  E.0. 12902, 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Water  Conservation  at  Federal  Facilities;  E.0. 12873,  Federal  Acqui- 
sition, Recycling  and  Waste  Prevention,  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  Act  of  1995,  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act(FASA)  of  1994,  E.0. 12931  on  Procurement  Reform, 
OMB  Circular  A-76,  "Performance  of  Commercial  Activities,"  and  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Letter  92-3,  Procurement  Professionalism  Program  Policy  -  Training  for 
Contracting  Personnel. 

Major  Accomplishments:  Recent  major  accomplishments  of  this  Office  include: 

•Issued  a  new  revision  to  the  Interior  Property  Management  Regulations 
raising  the  accountability  threshold  from  ^00  to  $5,000  making  it 
consistent  with  the  firtancial  capitalization  threshold.  This  reduces  the 
total  inventory  of  property  on  which  expensive,  detailed  records  must 
be  maintained  by  70%,  consequently  decreasing  the  bureaus'  related 
administrative  burden. 

•Represented  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Management  and  Budget 
on  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Regulation  Negotiation  Committee. 
The  committee  included  48  tribal  representatives  of  1.96  milUon 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  native  members  of  more  than  551 
Federally-recognized  tribes  in  34  states.  Through  negotiated 
rulemaking  procedures,  proposed  rules  were  published  January  2  that 
promote  more  effective  government  to  government  partnerships  with 
tribes.  The  proposed  regulations  offer  sigiuficant  simplification  of  the 
procedures  for  transferring  Federal  responsibilities  for  tribal  programs 
to  tribal  governments.  Final  rules  will  be  negotiated  in  FY  196. 

•Coordinated  extensively  with  other  federal  agencies,  DOI  bureaus, 
automobile  manufacturers  and  utilities  to  plan  and  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  alternative  fueled  vehicles  into  DOI's  fleet  and  to  establish 
infrastructure  support,  as  well  as  plans  to  reduce  DOI's  dependence  on 
petroleum. 

•Worked  with  DOI  bureaus  and  offices  and  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
update  the  energy  management  plan  for  buildings  and  facilities. 

•Fostered  maintenance  of  a  Departmentwide  program  for  the  training 
and  certification  of  Contracting  Officer's  Representatives.  Minimum 
procurement  training  requirements  were  established  for  all  non-pro- 
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curement  people  who  are  delegated  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  cor\- 
tracting  officers  to  monitor  contractor  performance. 

•Guided  the  implementation  of  the  Interior  Department  Electronic  Acqui- 
sition System  (IDEAS)  project,  including  commercial  o/f-the-shelf 
software,  software  enhancement  and  contractor  support  of  implemen- 
tation, including  training  and  maintenance  of  an  interbureau  team  and 
the  technical  procurement  support  teams  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  on  IDEAS.  As  of  February  1996,  the  software  and  electronic 
commerce  capabilities  have  been  installed  at  over  40  DOI  bureau 
offices. 

•Fast-tracked  a  major  effort  with  DOI's  procurement,  finance,  property 
management  and  technical  support  staffs  to  design  and  implement  an 
electronic  interface  between  the  IDEAS  procurement  automation 
software  and  the  Department's  financial  systems. 

•Became  the  first  agency  to  certify  its  Federal  Acquisition  Computer 
Network  (FACNET)  capability  for  ten  IDEAS  sites  on  the  first  day 
authority  was  granted  by  OMB  allowing  the  use  of  simplified  acquisi- 
tion procedures  for  purchases  up  to  $100,000.  Twenty-two  offices  are 
currently  certified,  which  is  more  than  all  other  civilian  agencies  com- 
bined. 

•Undertook  an  initiative  to  commurucate  directly  with  Interior  users 
nationwide  and  the  vendor  community  about  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition 
System  (IDEAS)  by  making  information  accessible  by  E-mail,  voice 
mail  and  a  printed  newsletter. 

•Increased  use  of  the  purchase  card  101  percent,  going  from  4,879  users  to 
9,814.  Dollars  spent  increased  140  percent,  from  $28.5  million  to  $68.7 
million. 

•Reduced  over  200  pages  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Acquisition 
Regulation  by  51%.  An  average  of  44  percent  of  approval  authorities 
have  been  redelegated  to  lower  levels  within  our  bureaus. 

•Reduced  property  management  and  energy  management  regulations  by 
over  50%  and  eliminated  several  annual  reports  to  GSA. 

•Hosted  several  free  interagency  training  seminars  on  the  new  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulations  resulting  from  FASA,  enabling  several  hun- 
dred participants  to  gain  important  knowledge  and  skills  they  other- 
wise might  not  have  secured  in  this  environment  of  severe  budget 
shortfalls. 

•Joined  in  the  June  26, 1995  publication  of  the  Final  Rule  which  revised 
the  nonprocurement  common  rule  and  was  issued  in  respor\se  to 
Executive  Order  12689  and  Section  2455  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Streamlining  Act  of  1994. 

•Authorized  the  immediate  use  of  sfreamlined  purchase  procedures  for 
all  bureaus  for  actions  valued  up  to  $50,000,  providing  sigr\ificant 
adminisfrative  relief  to  the  bureaus  at  a  time  when  downsizing,  flatten- 
ing, and  increased  confracting  are  affecting  workloads. 
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•Published  Departmentwide  policies  and  procedures  for  the  management 
of  museum  collections. 

•Provided  technical  assistance  to  bureaus  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
managing  Interior  museum  collections. 

•  •Published  a  Final  Rule  on  April  5, 1995  implementing  OMB  Circular  A- 
110,  "Uniform  Administrative  Requirements  for  Grants  and  Agree- 
ments with  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Hospitals,  and  Other 
Non-Profit  Organizations. 

•In  support  of  the  "Greening  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco"  and  in 
concert  with  the  President's  Council  on  Sustainable  Development,  led 
a  team  of  experts  from  industry,  utilities.  Department  of  Energy  na- 
tional laboratories.  General  Services  Administration,  and  the  National 
Park  Service  to  identify  a  framework  to  transform  the  Presidio  and 
potentially  other  DOI  facilities  into  multi-modal  clean  transportation 
zones  through  public/private  partnerships. 

•Completed  a  Departmentwide  project  to  implement  a  standardized 
automated  bureau-operated  personal  property  reutilization  and  dis- 
posal system  module  and  electronic  bulletin  board  on  available  per- 
sonal property  that  wiU  be  centrally  operated  amd  maintained. 

•Facilitated  ^e  establishment  of  demonstration  programs  using  bio-diesel 
in  fleet  vehicles  in  the  Miimeapolis  area  and  using  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tive fuels  for  a  heavy  vehicle  demonstration  project  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area. 

•Revised  the  Departmental  Manual  Chapter  on  Energy  Management. 

•Provided  direction  and  guidance  to  bureaus  for  implementation  of 
Energy  Savings  Performance  Contracting. 


Major  Planned  Activities:  During  FY  1996  and  1997,  the  Office  will: 

•Implement  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act 
of  1994  and  the  Federal  Acquisition  Reform  Act  of  1995  with  particular 
emphasis  on  acquisition  workforce  career  management,  performance 
measurement,  workforce  incentives  and  acquisition  of  commercial 
items. 

•Join  in  the  publication  of  amendments  to  the  interim  final  conunon  rule, 
"New  Restrictions  on  Lobbying,"  in  response  to  revisior\s  required  by 
the  "Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1995." 

•Issue  a  Strategic  Plan  for  Managing  Museum  Property. 

•Provide  govemmentwide  leadership  on  collections  management  issues. 

•Coordinate  a  national  conference  entitled  "Partnership  Opportunities  for 
Federally- Associated  Collections." 

•Resolve  policy  issues  associated  with  bureau  closures,  restructuring,  and 
resource  constraints. 

•Pilot  the  self-assessment  program  advocated  by  the  interagency  Procure- 
ment Executive's  Association,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  PMAT 
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(Performance  Measurement  Action  Team)  Program  in  acquisition 
management.  This  program  may  ultimately  replace  existing  costly 
management  control  reviews  and  has  been  successfully  adapted  to  the 
Real  Property  area,  as  well.  Study  portability  to  other  functional 
business  lines. 

•Provide  direction  and  assistance,  and  monitor  efforts  to  conserve  energy 
use  in  the  Department's  buildings  and  vehicles.  The  Office  will  work 
closely  with  the  bvireaus  on  (1)  implementing  Departmentwide  build- 
ing and  vehicle  energy  reductions  plans;  (2)  coordinating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  significantly  increased  number  of  alternative  fueled  vehicles 
(AFVs);  (3)  identifying  convenient  fueling  infrastructure  requirements 
for  AFVs,;  and  (4)  identifying  new  irutiatives  to  reduce  petroleum 
consumption  by  the  motor  vehicle  fleets  operated  by  the  bureaus  and 
introduce  AFVs  through  participation  in  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Clean  Cities  Program. 

•Intensify  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  separate,  redundant  automated 
property  management  systems  and  promote  their  integration  with 
other  admirustrative  systems  Departmentwide. 

•Promote  the  increased  use  of  alternative  fuels  by  creating  public/private 
partnerships,  establishing  clean  transportation  zones  for  demonstrat- 
ing alternative  fuel  technologies,  identifying  and  supporting  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Clean  Cities  initiatives,  and  converting  as  much 
of  the  fleet  as  possible  to  alternative  fuel  vehicles  through  DOE  pro- 
gram funds  and  GSA's  vehicle  leasing  program. 

•In  coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies,  establish  better  use  of  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  other  enabling  technologies  to  improve  the  way 
in  which  Interior's  acquisition  and  assistance  commuruty  communi- 
cates with  customers.  , 

•Continue  to  lead  the  implementation  of  IDEAS  including  its  implemen- 
tation in  the  remairung  DOI  bureaus  and  cross-servicing  to  other 
Federal  agencies.. 

•Provide  leadership  and  coordination  to  implement  Electronic  Commerce 
in  procurement  operations  across  the  Department  in  collaboration  with 
the  Office  of  Financial  Management. 

•Consider  further  delegation  of  space  management  responsibilities  to 
Interior's  bureaus,  working  with  an  intra-agency  Space  Coordination 
Council  to  reduce  operating  costs  and  maximize  space  use. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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lustificarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Management  and  Coordination 

Subactivity:     Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date           Changes  Changes  Request  FY  1996 

($000)                415                    +10                       0                    425  +10 

FTE                       5                       0                       0                       5  0 

Objectives:  Pursuant  to  Section  211  of  Public  Law  95-507,  dated  October  24, 1978,  the  Office 
of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  (OSDBU)  is  responsible  for  the  implemen- 
tation and  oversight  of  all  policies,  regulations,  guidelines  and  procedures  which  either 
directiy  or  indirectly  affect  the  Department's  small  business,  disadvantaged  business,  and 
women-owned  business  programs.  On  the  basis  of  specific  economic  development  efforts 
mandated  by  Congress  and  supported  by  the  President,  OSDBU  provides  general  market- 
ing assistance,  counseling,  guidance  and  direction  to  these  small  business  entities  to  better 
enable  them  to  procure  contracting  opportunities  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Program  Activities:  Some  of  the  more  significant  components  of  OSDBU's  program  re- 
sponsibilities are  as  follows: 

•Policy  Development  and  Implementation:  OSDBU  initiates,  develops 
and  prescribes  all  small  business  policies  and  procedures  as  mandated 
by  Public  Law,  Executive  Orders,  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  (OFPP)  directives.  This  responsibility  frequently  requires 
the  revision  and  updating  of  appropriate  portions  of  the  Departmental 
Manual,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Acquisition  Regulations 
(DIAR)  and  other  OSDBU  policy  issuances,  as  appropriate. 

•Training:  OSDBU  conducts  related  comprehensive  training  sessions  and 
workshops  for  the  bureau/office  Business  Utilization  and  Develop- 
ment Specialists  (BUDS)  and  other  cognizant  bureau  and  office  con- 
tracting personnel.  Training  guidelines  are  also  developed  for  bu- 
reau/office persormel  to  ensure  full  policy  implementation  and  pro- 
gram compliance. 

•Counseling  and  Outreach:  OSDBU  conducts  daily  counseling  sessions 
with  small  and  minority  business  marketing  representatives.  The 
primciry  objective  of  these  sessions  is  to  focus  on  the  firm's  special 
areas  of  interest  and  demonstrated  capabilities  and,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, to  refer  that  firm  to  the  particular  bureau(s)  and  offices(s)  that 
may  have  a  recurring  need  for  procuring  the  goods /services  being 
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offered. 


•Goal  Formulation:  OSDBU  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable and  achievable  goals  for  each  of  the  Department's  bureaus  and 
offices.  Annual  Departmental  goals  for  each  of  the  major  program 
areas  are  subsequently  negotiated  with  the  Small  Business  Admirustra- 
tion  (SBA).  In  addition,  OSDBU  must  develop  an  Annucd  Minority 
Business  Development  Plan,  which  includes  goals  for  contract  awards 
by  Federal  assistance  recipients,  and  submit  same  to  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency  (MBDA),  Department  of  Commerce. 

•Data  Collection  and  Analyses:  In  the  process  of  carrying  out  its  business 
and  economic  development  program  (BEDP)  monitoring  and  oversight 
responsibilities,  OSDBU  collects  quarterly  data  from  the  bureaus  and 
offices  and  conducts  comprehensive  in-house  analyses  of  same  so  as  to 
measure  the  levels  of  progress  in  meeting  assigned  BEDP  goals.  On 
the  basis  of  its  analyses,  OSDBU  will  offer  outreach  assistance  to  those 
bureaus  and  offices  that  are  experiencing  quarterly  shortfalls  in  meet- 
ing their  BEDP  goal  objectives.  Upon  fiiml  ancilyses  of  all  data  submit- 
ted, mid-year  and  annual  progress  reports  are  prepared  by  OSDBU 
and  submitted  to  the  bureaus  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

•Program  Management  Reviews:  OSDBU  identifies  a  mirumum  of  two 
bureau  procurement  activities  annually  and  conducts  comprehensive 
on-site  program  management  reviews  (PMR)  of  each.  The  objective  of 
the  PMR's  is  to  review  and  evaluate  policy  implementation  procedures 
and  practices  and  to  determine  the  level  of  compliance  with  estab- 
lished Departmental  objectives.  Upon  completion  of  the  PMR,  a  writ- 
ten review  of  all  findings  and  recommendations  is  prepared  by 
OSDBU  and  submitted  to  the  cognizant  bureau  or  office  for  appropri- 
ate remedial  action,  where  required. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:   The  following  table  reflects  OSDBU's 
actual  workload  indicators  for  FY  1995  and  estimates  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  in  terms  of 
its  plarmed  program  outreach  and  vendor  counseling  assistance: 


Sen\inars  conducted  or  attended  to 
explain  program  requirements 

Total  attendance  at  sessions 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Achials 

Estimate 

Estimate 

8 

7 

7 

3^00 

4,000 

4,000 

Total  publications  explaining  program 
requirements 
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FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actvsls 

EstiiPSte 

Estimate 

4,200 

4,200 

4,200 

80 


Total  distribution  of  publications 

Total  vendors  interviewed  and  counseled  3,800  4,000  4,000 

Total  studies  conducted  on  matters  relating 
to  procurement,  business  and  economic 
development  6  6  5 

Total  number  of  regulations  required  to  be 
initiated,  revised,  or  reviewed  18  17  14 

Total  number  of  policy,  guidance  or  training 
issuances  developed,  reviewed  and/or 
disseminated  50  50  40 

Total  pages  of  correspondence  processed  6,000  7,200  7,200 

Total  routine  reports  compiled,  analyzed  and 
disseminated  (internally  and  externally)  70  55  50 


Program  change  from  FY  1996  Estimate:  None 
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Justificarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Management  and  Coordination 
Subactivity:        Information  Resources  Management 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate      Uncontrollable  Program  Budget            From 

To  Date           Changes  Changes  Rgquest  FY  1996 

($000)             2,719                  +304                       0  3,023              304 

FTE                     33+1                        0  34                +1 

Objectives:  The  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  (OIRM)  provides  leader- 
ship in  managing  information  and  information  technologies  to: 

•achieve  bureau  and  Departmental  missions, 

•improve  how  the  Department  and  its  bureaus  conduct  business  and 
manage  resources,  and 

•serve  the  public's  information  needs  concerning  the  programs  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  provides. 

Program  Activities:  OIRM  develops  Departmental  ir\formation  resources  management 
(IRM)  strategies  and  provides  guidance  and  direct  technical  assistance  to  the  bureaus  in 
planning  and  managing  information  systems  and  information  technology.  OIRM  has 
the  key  role  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy,  Management  and  Budget  to  ensure 
investments  in  information  technology  provide  appropriate  benefits. 

Each  year,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  spends  over  $500  million  on  IRM  related 
activities,  from  computer  center  operations  to  telecommunication  networks.  This  level 
of  investment  is  expected  to  continue  in  future  years.  On  behalf  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Policy, Management  and  Budget,  OIRM  implements  IRM-related  Federal  statutes 
and  regxilations  including  the  Information  Technology  Management  Reform  Act,  The 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act,  the  Computer  Security  Act,  the  Federal  Records  Act,  the 
Communications  Act,  and  OMB  policy  Circular  A-130,  Managing  Federal  Information 
Resources. 

OIRM  accomplishes  its  objectives  through  four  programs: 

The  IRM  Planning.  Review,  and  Standards  Program  develops  overall  IRM  long-range 
plans;  manages  the  Department's  computer  security,  information  access  and  dissemina- 
tion, records  management,  and  IRM  management  controls,  and  IRM  review  programs; 
implements  Departmentwide  information  processing  standards;  manages  the 
Department's  Information  Technology  Budget;  manages  printing,  publishing,  and  FOIA 
policy;  and  manages  information  management  activities  within  the  Department  to 
promote  access  to  and  dissemination  of  information  and  information  products. 
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The  ADP  Acquisition  and  Technical  Assistance  Program  estabhshes  pohcy,  provides 
technical  assistance  and  approves  the  application  of  ADP  technologies  and  systems 
within  the  Department.  This  includes  working  with  the  bureaus  to  streamline  ADP 
acquisition  procedures  in  the  Department  and  promoting  cost  effective  acquisition 
strategies  through  consolidated  procurements  and  shared  contracts.  It  has  also  spon- 
sored Departmentwide  software  licensing  agreements  with  major  software  suppliers. 
This  is  an  on-going  effort. 

The  Telecommunications  Systems  Program  provides  direction,  guidance,  and  technical 
support  for  the  Department's  telecommunications  requirements.  This  includes  manage- 
ment of  radio,  data,  and  telephone  systems  and  services.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
program  initiatives  which  will  reduce  data  commimications  circuit  costs  through  the 
optimized  use  of  Departmentwide  network  resources,  reduction  of  long  distance  tele- 
phone charges,  and  the  reduction  of  radio  replacement  costs  through  consolidated 
acquisitions. 

Organization  and  Directives  Management  Program  reviews  and  advises  bureau  and 
Departmental  managers  on  organizational  policy  issues  It  also  develops  and  manages 
the  Departmental  Directives  System,  consisting  of  the  Departmental  Manual,  hand- 
books. Secretarial  Orders,  and  other  written  internal  directives.  This  includes  er\suring 
that  directives  are  in  conformance  with  responsibilities  or  authorities  conferred  upon 
originating  offices.  In  addition,  this  program  reviews  and  coordinates  Interior  com- 
ments on  proposed  Presidential  documents  (i.e..  Executive  Orders,  proclamations. 
Presidential  memoranda). 

Major  Accomplishments  for  the  Office  include: 

•Initiated  projects  using  OIRM  and  bureau  staffs  to  improve  customer 
service,  improve  services  and  capabilities  sharing,  streamline  proce- 
dures; reduce  reporting  requirements,  increase  efficiency,  and  improve 
communication  through  technology; 

•Established  a  program  to  coordinate  and  standardize  Departmental 
Administrative  Systems  resulting  in  improved  communications  and 
increased  efficiency; 

•Developed  recommendations  for  more  cost-effective  operation  of  main- 
frame data  processing  including  closure  of  two  mainframe  data  cen- 
ters; 

•Implemented  a  Departmentwide  electronic  mail  capability  which  has 
increased  the  productivity  of  over  50,000  DOI  users  and  permits  mes- 
saging with  outside  agencies  and  the  Internet; 

•Assisted  the  bureaus  with  the  acquisition  of  ADP  hardware,  software, 
and  services  valued  at  $220  million  in  total  contract  costs; 

•Instituted  cost-saving  Departmentwide  software  licer\sing  agreements 
with  Novell  and  Lotus; 

•Actively  promoted  use  of  Govemmentwide  and  Departmentwide  con- 
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tracts  which  resulted  in  reduced  costs  of  information  technology  in  FY 

1995; 
•Continued  expansion  of  DOINET,  the  Departmentwide  integrated  com- 
munications network; 
•Established  DOINET  security  standards; 
•Implemented  the  interagency  Alaska  Regional  Telecommunications 

Network  (ARTNet)  as  a  DOINET  extension  to  reduce  the  costs  of  data 

communications  in  Alaska; 
•Maintained  records  for  19^78  assigned  radio  frequencies  and  processed 

1,824  radio  frequency  actions; 
•Resolved  radio  interference  problems  among  Departmental  bureaus, 

other  Federal  agencies,  and  commercial  radio  operations,  and  assisted 

bureau  personnel  in  design  of  radio  communications  systems; 
•Initiated  a  project  to  automate  Departmental  directives; 
•Reengineered  three  IRM  processes:  internetworking,  information  man- 
agement, and  end-user  support; 
•Assisted  with  the  analysis  of  problems  and  issues  related  to  accounting 

for  individual  Indian  monies; 
•Expanded  the  use  of  Internet  throughout  the  Department; 
•Sponsored  formation  Technology  Days  '95  featuring  technology  used 

by  Interior  bureaus  for  mission  accomplishment; 
•Developed  and  implemented  a  new  applications  inventory  system; 
•Developed  DOI's  encryption  standard  and  IRM  security  guidance  for 

use  by  bureaus /offices  involved  in  dosing  or  downsizing; 
•Co-chaired  the  Interagency  Electronic  Records  Management  Work 

Group,  and  led  a  Departmental  work  group  that  assessed  the  DOI  vital 

records  program; 
•Published  a  DOI  Statement  of  Principles  for  information  management 

activities; 
•Developed  a  prototype  DOI  Government  Information  Locator  Service; 
•Reviewed  seven  computer  center  and  28  sensitive  systems; 
•Developed  Management  Control  Review  (MCR)  guidance,  control  plan, 

and  assurance  statements  and  new  MCR  guidelines  for  mainframes, 

LANs  and  WANs;  and 
•Reir\stituted  the  Information  Resources  Management  Review  Council  to 

provide  direction  for  the  Department's  IRM  program  and  oversee 

major  information  technology  investments. 


Planned  Activities:  In  1996  and  1997  our  planned  activities  will  enforce  our  IRM  strate- 
gies that: 

•Establish  the  technological  infrastructure  for  a  unified  Department. 

•Promote  additional  resource  savings. 

•Improve  knowledge  of  and  access  to  information. 

•Enable  employees  to  make  effective  use  of  information  technologies. 

•Improve  Departmentwide  management  of  iriformation  resources. 
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Specifically,  the  Office  plans  to: 

•Implement  the  Information  Technology  Management  Reform  Act  of 
1996. 

•Increase  emphasis  on  providing  management  and  technical  assistance  to 
system  developers  for  major  information  systems,  such  as  BLM's 
Automated  Land  and  Minerals  Record  System  (ALMRS)  and  the 
Interior  Department's  Electronic  Aquisition  System  (IDEAS). 

•Expand  DOI's  Government  Information  Locator  Service  to  improve 
access  to  the  Department's  vast  stores  of  information. 

•Complete  installation  of  electronic  mail  throughout  the  Department  to 
improve  commvmications  and  reduce  costs  associated  with  paper 
processes;  (Approximately  55,000  DOI  employees  are  currently  using 
e-mail  and  several  thousand  more  v^ill  be  using  it  by  the  end  of  1996.) 

•Continue  implementing  DOINET,  a  Departmentwide  data  communica- 
tions network  that  replaces  costly  parallel  communications  circuits; 
(Cormectivity  is  provided  for  the  Departmental  administrative  sys- 
tems, Internet,  geographic  information  systems,  and  E-mail.). 

•Expand  the  Alaska  Regional  Telecommvmications  Network  (ARTNet)  to 
reduce  costs  through  aggregation,  positioning  of  new  services,  and 
improved  communications  for  Interior  and  other  Alaska-based  organi- 
zations. 

•Reduce  the  costs  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  information  technology 
further  by  exter\sively  promoting  the  use  of  existing  Departmentwide 
or  Governmentwide  contracts  and  initiating  new  Departmentwide 
contracts;  specifically: 

-a  Departmentwide  software  license  with  Microsoft. 

-participation  in  Governmentwide  workstation  contracts. 

-a  Departmentwide  procurement  of  narrowband  radios  to  reduce  costs. 

-a  Departmentwide  contract  for  encryption  products. 

•Implement  strategies  for  more  effective  Departmental  administrative 

;     systems. 

;  Develop  a  Strategic  Plan  for  and  begin  implementing  further  consolida- 
tion of  mainframe  computers; 

•Begin  implementing  the  automated  system  for  Departmental  Directives. 

•Sponsor  Information  Technology  Days  and  Conference  '96. 

•Complete  computer  security  certification  of  Department  financial  sys- 
tems. 

•Provide  technical  assistance  to  bureaus  on  records  management  issues/ 
activities. 

•Establish  an  Incident  Response  Capability  for  DOI  computer  users. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  Estimate:  None 
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Tustificarion  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity: Management  and  Coordination 

Subactivity:     Office  of  Budget 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date           Ch^nggg  Chgngg?  Rgqwgt  FY  1996 

($000)              2,859                     -51                         0  2,808  -51 

FTE                     35                      -4                       0  31  -4 

Objectives:  The  Office  of  Budget  directs  and  coordinates  the  development,  presentation 
and  management  of  Department  of  the  Interior  budgets  sustaining  its  legislative  mandates 
and  growing  program  responsibilities.  The  Office  also  formulates,  presents  and  executes 
the  budgets  for  Departmental  Management. 

Program  Activities: 

To  meet  its  objectives,  the  Office: 

•Directs  initial  budget  formulation  process,  setting  out  f)olicy  guidance 
for  the  new  budget  from  the  Secretary  and  requirements  for  bureau 
submissions; 

•Coordinates  review  of  bureau  submissions  and  conducts  a  decision 
process  to  define  the  Secretary's  proposed  budget  and  to  ensure  that 
the  budget  falls  within  spending  ceilings; 

•Prepares  material  for  submitting  the  proposed  budget  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  and  guides  the  presentation  of  bu- 
reau estimates; 

•Works  with  OMB  to  define  the  President's  Budget  request  for  Interior; 

•Guides  and  coordinates  (1)  preparation  of  Congressional  Justifications, 
meeting  the  information  needs  of  the  Appropriations  Comrruttees;  and 
(2)  data  and  information  for  inclusion  in  the  "Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government;" 

•Provides  information  to  the  Appropriations  Subcommittees  and  the 
public  on  the  President's  Budget  request  through  publication  of  bud- 
get highlights,  a  press  conference,  meetings  with  interested  groups, 
hearings,  responses  to  questions  for  the  record,  provision  of  supple- 
mental information,  capability  statements,  effect  statements,  etc., 
throughout  the  Congressional  appropriations  process;  and 

•Directs  the  apportiorunent/ allocation  of  newly  enacted  appropriations  to 
the  bureaus  and  offices  and  monitors  execution  of  the  budget. 

In  addition  to  these  ongoing  functions,  the  Office  carries  out  concomitant  activities.  Some 
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of  the  more  important  of  these  are: 

•Monitoring  compliance  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  with  general  provi- 
sions in  the  Appropriations  Acts  and  with  the  directives  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees; 

•Analyzing  and  recommending  actions  on  proposed  supplemental  re- 
quests, amendments,  reprogrammings  (including  reorganizations), 
deferrals,  rescissions,  and  reapportionments; 

•Reviewing  and  advising  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy, 
Management  and  Budget  on  major  programmatic  and  policy  docu- 
ments (correspondence,  draft  legislation,  reports,  etc.)  originating  both 
within  the  Department  and  external  to  it,  as  they  relate  to  the  budget  of 
the  Department; 

•Providing  budget  expertise  to  special  working  groups  within  the  Depart- 
ment and  conducting  in-depth  analyses  of  programs  and  policies  as 
requested  by  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy,  Manage- 
ment and  Budget; 

•Tracking  Interior  employment  and  related  budget  concerns; 

•Estimating  and  tracking  receipts  collected  by  the  Department;  and 

•Ensuring  Departmental  compliance  with  the  processes  and  requirements 
of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  including  PAYGO  analyses  and  se- 
questrations when  needed. 

The  Office  of  Budget  is  organized  as  follows: 

Division  of  Budget  and  Program  Review:  This  division  coordinates  Departmental  budget 
activities  on  an  organizational/bureau  or  programmatic  basis.  The  division  is  responsible 
for  budget  examination,  analysis,  and  related  activities,  and  for  comprehensive  reviews  of 
selected  programs  or  activities  for  budget  formulation  and  presentation. 

Division  of  Budget  Administration:   This  division  is  responsible  for  dollar  control  tables 
in  budget  formulation  and  presentation;  coordinating  Departmentwide  budget  materials, 
standards,  and  instructions  for  budget  estimates  and  justificatioris  and  for  budget  execution 
and  control,  as  well  as  for  tracking  receipts,  outlays,  and  staffing;  and  for  formulating  and 
executing  the  budgets  of  Departmental  Management. 

As  with  all  budget  offices,  formulation,  presentation,  and  budget  management  activities 
are  ongoing  throughout  the  year.  At  any  one  time  staff  may  be  working  on  activities  that 
relate  to  three  different  fiscal  years.  It  is  not  vmusual  for  the  Office  to  be  simultaneously 
involved  in  reviewing  supplemental  budget  requests,  preparing  and  reviewing  materials 
for  the  budget  year  request  before  Congress,  and  preparing  analyses  that  evaluate  recom- 
mendations for  the  subsequent  year's  budget.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  cross-support 
among  the  divisions  in  the  Office,  and  activities  are  shifted  as  necessary  to  distribute 
workload  more  evenly.  In  addition  to  managing  these  Departmental  budget  operations 
through  the  divisions,  the  Director  of  Budget  is  the  principal  officer  at  the  Department 
responsible  for  Interior's  budget  operatioris,  and  appears  as  a  technical  witness  at  all  ap- 
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propriations  hearings. 
Major  Accomplishments: 

In  addition  to  the  many  recurring  responsibilities  which  the  Office  of  Budget  carries  out  as 
part  of  the  budget  process,  the  following  are  some  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
Office  during  FY  1996: 

— Analysis,  review,  and  formulation  of  Departmental  positions  on 

The  President's  Forest  Flan; 

Funding  for  South  Florida  restoration; 

Funding  for  habitat  conservation  plans; 

Issues  on  the  Endangered  Species  Act; 

A  major  science  initiative; 

Substantial  increases  for  the  National  Park  System; 

Numerous  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  issues; 

Programmatic  and  receipt  implicatioris  of  a  major  reconciliation  bill;  and 

Programmatic  implications  of  major  FY  1995  rescission  proposals. 

— Technical  assistance  and  review  related  to: 

Establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee; 

Termination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines; 

Transfer  of  the  Natiorul  Biological  Service  to  USGS; 

Potential  buyout  legislation; 

Strategic  planning  and  performance  measures  under  the  Government  Performance  and 

Results  Act;  and 

Streamlining  plan  to  reduce  FTEs  by  1999. 

— ^Special  work  requirements  related  to: 

Redefining  and  clarifying  the  mission  of  Departmental  Management  by  separating 
administrative  and  support  functions  from  policy  guidance  and  direction  functions 
unique  to  the  Secretary;  this  special  (8  month)  assignment  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Interior  Service  Center 

Allocation  of  buyouts  under  the  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act; 
Development  of  a  shutdown  plan  for  the  Department; 
Apportionments  under  numerous  continuing  resolutions;  and 
Assistance  in  Departmental  efforts  on  Reinventing  Goverrunent. 

Program  change  ft-om  FY  1996  Estima*  -:    None 
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Tustification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Management  and  Coordination 
Subactivity:     Financial  Management 


($000) 
FTE 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget            From 

To  Date            Changes  Oiang££  EgquSSl  FY  1996 

2,124                    -112                        0  2,012              -112 

24                      -2                       0  22                 -2 


Objectives:  The  Office  of  Financial  Management  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  Department- 
wide  financial  matters,  provides  leadership  in  the  Department  in  implementing  the  Finan- 
cial Management  Vision  established  by  the  goverrunent  wide  Chief  Financial  Officers 
Council  and  provides  policy  direction  in  carrying  out  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  (CFO) 
Act,  the  Goverriment  Management  Reform  Act  (GMRA),  the  Federal  Managers's  Financial 
Integrity  Act  (FMFIA)  and  provisions  related  to  financial  operations  in  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA).  The  Office  provides  direction,  planning,  and  coordi- 
nation for  financial  policy  and  procedures,  financial  reporting,  the  management  control 
program,  accounting  policy  and  systems,  and  audit  follow-up. 

Program  Activities:    The  Office  provides  leadership  in  formulating  the  financial  manage- 
ment improvement  agenda  through  the  preparation  of  the  Departmental  Financial  Man- 
agement Status  Report  and  Strategic  Plan,  provides  technical  support  in  specific  areas  of 
the  plan  and  monitors  progress  in  achieving  the  plan.   The  Office  will  focus  on  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

The  Office  of  Financial  Management  has  streamlined  its  organizational  structure  to  address 
critical  financial  management  issues  that  confront  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  place 
of  the  previous  divisional  structure,  the  Office  of  Financial  Management  has  separated  into 
two  interdisciplinary  teams,  namely: 

Financial  Management  Systems  and  Reporting,  and 
Finandcd  Management  Policy,  Operations  and  Accountability 

This  new  organizational  structure  allows  the  Office  to: 

•  focus  efforts  toward  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Financial  Management  Strategic  Plan, 

establish  interdisciplinary  teams  to  address  strategic  initiatives, 

•assign  "focus"  leaders  with  responsibility  for  making,  directing  and  monitoring  strategy 

progress  on  strategic  initiatives,  and, 

•provide  the  office  with  the  ability  to  support  the  Financial  Management  Strategic  Plan 

and  evaluate  staff  based  on  clearly  dfefined  objectives. 
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The  Financial  Management  Systems  and  Reporting  team  will  focus  on: 

•Improving  financial  management  systems  by  developing,  testing,  and 
implementing  a  Decision  Support  System /Executive  Information 
System  to  support  information  requirements  of  senior  managers; 
migrating  the  Federal  Financial  System  (FFS)  to  an  "open  system 
environment"  to  improve  Core  Financial  Systems  support  for  financial 
and  program  managers;  participating  in  the  development  of  an 
IDEAS/FFS/ABACIS  automated  interface  to  electronically  link  pro- 
curement, finance  and  property  systems;  maximizing  opportunities  for 
utilizing  electronic  commerce  and  other  Electronic  Data  Interchange 
(EDI)  applications  to  stieamline  operations;  and  improving  the  Indian 
Trust  Funds  systems  to  better  support  Indian  Trust  Fund  operations;. 

•Enhancing  financial  management  and  reporting  by  the  timely  and  inno- 
vative preparation  of  the  Department's  Consolidated  Annual  Report  to 
communicate  concise  and  high-level  financial  and  performance  infor- 
mation to  a  broad  audience;  the  timely  and  innovative  preparation  of 
the  Prototype  Depeirtmental  Accountability  Report  to  communicate 
detailed  and  meaningful  iriformation  to  interested  users  regarding  the 
Department's  operating  performance.  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act  (GPRA)  reporting,  FMFIA  and  audit  follow  up  activities 
and  other  information  relevant  to  understanding  and  assessing  the 
Department's  operations;  participating  in  Departmental  and  Govern- 
ment-wide task  forces  to  ensure  that  Department  interests  are  consid- 
ered and  innovative  solutions  are  explored;  and  providing  guidance, 
direction  and  feedback  to  bureau  personnel  to  facilitate  the  prepara- 
tion of  dear,  timely  and  meaningful  bureau-level  annual  reports. 

•Building  a  finandcd  data  stewardship  function  by  coordinating,  on  a 
Department-wide  basis,  critical  definitions  for  finandal  data  necessary 
for  reporting  to  OMB,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  for  Depart- 
ment-wide dedsion  making  and  management;  maintaining  a  master 
set  of  definitions  of  Department-wide  data  and  related  codes  for  use 
throughout  the  Department  and  bureaus;  assisting  in  the  development 
of  procedures  to  indude  data  integrity  as  part  of  management  control 
review  teams'  normal  reviews;  and  establishing  feedback  procedures 
on  data  definition  and  usage  to  identify  and  resolve  data  definition 
issues  relating  to  bureau.  Department,  or  Federal  government  user 
requirements. 

The  Finandal  Management  Policy,  Operations  and  Accountability  team  will  focus  on: 

•Improving  management  accountability  and  control  in  compliance  with 
the  FMFIA  and  OMB  Circular  A-123  through  oversight  of  bureau 
compliance  with  FY  1996  program  guidance,  timely  preparation  of  the 
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FMFIA  Annual  Report,  and  leadership  in  implementing  recommenda- 
tions from  the  1995  Management  Control  Audit  Follow  up  (MC AF) 
Value  Added  Project  Final  Report;  monitoring  the  Department's  audit 
follow-up  program  responsibilities  through  oversight  of  bureau  ac- 
tions to  implement  audit  recommendations  and  collect  disallowed 
costs,  resolving  disputed  audit  findings  and  recommendations,  timely 
preparation  of  the  Secretary's  semi-annual  reports  on  audit  follow-up, 
and  preparation  of  internal  management  reports  on  audit  follow-up; 
participation  in  special  projects  and  related  teams  to  further  streaniline 
the  audit  follow  up  program;  and  developing  a  strategy  to  report 
timely  and  informative  data  summarizing  the  FMFIA  annual  report 
and  semi-annual  audit  follow  up  reports  for  inclusion  in  the  Prototype 
Departmental  Accountability  Report. 

•Improving  Departmental  asset  and  debt  martagement  by  developing, 
collecting,  and  analyzing  performance  measures  for  critical  asset  and 
debt  mai\agement  fiinctions  of  the  Department  and  making  appropri- 
ate recommendations  to  management.  This  includes  pursuing  new 
initiatives  that  will:  1)  streamline  travel  related  processes;  2)  maximize 
use  of  electronic  media  for  communicating  policies,  processing  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  collecting  financial  performance  data;  3) 
develop  cost  accounting  structttres  to  support  program  performance 
goals  and  cost  recovery  goals;  and  4)  develop  solutions  for  property, 
plant  and  equipment  resources  to  improve  internal  controls  and  asset 
valuation. 

Major  Accomplishments:  The  Office  of  Financial  Management: 

•Assisted  all  bureaus  in  preparation  and  audit  of  financial  statements  for 
FY  1995  activity; 

•Facilitated  improvement  in  audit  results  across  the  Department;  all  three 
bureaus  that  received  a  "disclaimer  of  opinion"  in  FY  1994  were  deter- 
mined to  be  auditable  in  FY  1995; 

•Completed  the  first  systematic  review  of  bureau  and  Department  wide 
financial  activities,  known  as  "best  practices,"  which  lead  to  a  major 
effort  to  streamline  the  Departments  finance  and  accounting  activities; 

•Began  the  process  of  defining  the  requirements  for  a  Decision  Support 
System/Executive  Information  System  to  deliver  summary  level  infor- 
mation to  executives  to  aid  in  their  decision-making; 

•Managed  the  process  for  the  improvement  of  the  integrated  accounting 
system  (FFS  within  the  Department; 

•Began  efforts  to  maximize  opporturuties  for  utilizing  Electronic  Com- 
merce and  other  EDI  applications; 

•Led  the  effort  to  implement  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  Act  within  the  Department; 

•Generated  cumulative  savings  of  $70.2  million  through  cash  manage- 
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ment  initiatives  (including  $4.5  million  in  FY  1995); 

•Generated  cumulative  savings  of  $14.1  million  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation costs  (including  $2.1  million  in  FY  1995); 

•Led  Department-wide  efforts  to  strengthen  user  charge  activities; 

•Assisted  the  CFO  in  restructuring  the  Department's  Management  Con- 
trol and  Audit  Follow  up  Council  to  provide  a  Department-wide 
perspective  and  improved  overall  efficiency; 

•Provided  oversight  and  technical  guidance  to  the  bureaus  in  identifying 
159  material  control  weaknesses  and  correcting  138  of  these  weak- 
nesses through  FY  1995; 

•Provided  oversight  and  technical  guidance  to  the  bureaus  in  resolving  2 
of  3  OMB  identified  high  risk  areas  of  the  Department;  and 

•Provided  oversight  and  technical  guidance  to  the  bureaus  in  closing  48 
of  118  Inspector  General  audits  and  14  of  24  GAO  audits  in  tracking 
and,  collecting  $5.2  million  (97  percent)  of  disallowed  costs  identified 
in  those  audits. 

Planned  Activities:  Planned  activities  of  the  Office  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  will  focus  on 
financial  management  priorities  to:  improve  and  upgrade  financial  systems  and  make 
effective  use  of  emerging  technology,  improve  financial  data  stewardship,  develop  and 
implement  a  performance-based  management  infrastructure,  improve  financial  manage- 
ment reporting,  establish  and/or  build  on  existing  collaborative  working  relationships 
between  program  and  financial  managers,  strengthen  and  improve  management  account- 
ability and  control,  improve  asset  and  debt  management  programs,  pursue  franchising 
opportunities,  and  develop  training  and  professional  development  programs  to  enhance 
financial  management  workforce  capabilities. 

Activities  will  include: 

•Providing  policy  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  bureaus  in  the 
preparation  of  financial  reports; 

•Coordinating  the  development  of  agency-wide  financial  statements  as 
required  by  the  Government  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994; 

•Developing  policy  guidance  for  the  establishment  of  meaningful  pro- 
gram performance  measures  and  the  necessary  direction  to  strengthen 
management  controls  and  to  comply  with  OMB  Circtilar  A-123  and 
FMFIA  requirements; 

•Coordinating  a  "re-engineering"  review  by  Departmental  management 
control  coordinators  to  provide  a  more  efficient  and  effective  manage- 
ment control  program; 

•Developing  and  implementing  revised  reporting  and  program  tracking 
approaches  which  better  utilize  electronic  data  transfer  media; 

•Issuing  policy  guidance  and  providing  assistance  to  bureaus  in  comply- 
ing with  the  Prompt  Payment  Act,  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act,  the 
Debt  Collection  Act,  and  the  Treasury  Cash  Management  Program; 

•Updating  the  audit  follow-up  section  of  the  Departmental  Manual; 
completing  a  training  manual  on  audit  follow-up  for  use  by  the  bu- 
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reaus; 

•Maintaining  Departmental  liaison  with  JFMD?,  GAO,  OMB  (including 
the  Controller  of  the  U.S.),  CFO  Covindl,  and  Treasury  on  financial 
management  issues  and  systems; 

•Providing  software  release  guidance  associated  with  the  improvement  of 
the  standard  Department-wide  accounting  system; 

•Developing  updated  policies  and  procedures  on  travel;  strengtherung 
bureau  compliance  with  the  Department's  cost  recovery  policies; 

•Reviewing  Departmental  accounting  operations  to  identijfy  and  "re- 
invent or  re-engineer"  improvements  therein,  and; 

•Fulfilling  central  agency  financial  reporting  requirements. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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iHStification  of  Program  and  Pprfnrmanff 


Activity: Management  and  Coordination 

Subactivity: Aircraft  Services 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

Tp  Pate         Changes  Changes  Request  FY  1996 
($000)                825                   +22                       0                    847 


FTE  5  0  0  5 


+22 
0 


Objectives:  The  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  (OAS)  seeks  to  fulfill  the  Secretary's  responsibil- 
ity to  assure  safe,  efficient,  and  cost  effective  use  of  aircraft  throughout  the  Department. 
The  Department's  bureaus  use  aircraft  to  effectively  accomplish  mandated  natural  re- 
source management  missions.  Much  of  this  aviation  activity  involves  unique  and  poten- 
tially hazardous  flight  profiles  such  as  law  enforcement,  aerial  fire  fighting,  low  level 
wildlife  surveys,  and  placement  of  scientific  personnel  in  remote  locations.  Safety  caimot 
be  ignored  without  serious  consequences. 

While  the  bulk  of  OAS  work  deals  with  providing  aviation  services  to  customers,  OAS  is 
also  responsible  for  Departmental  aviation  poUcy.  In  this  manner,  independent  oversight 
of  bureau  axaation  programs  is  provided  by  an  office  removed  from  direct  bureau  mission 
pressures.  This  centralized  system  is  available  to  each  bureau,  avoiding  unnecessary 
aviation  management  duplication.  It  also  provides  a  consistent  contractual  relationship 
with  commercial  vendors  as  well  as  a  cenhral  point  for  payments  and  standardized  activity 
reports.  ^  ^ 

OAS  services  are  funded  as  follows: 

•  Direct  appropriation  —  provides  policy  and  overall  system  manage- 

ment. 

•  Centralized  working  capital  fund  —  supports  safety,  training  and 

related  activities. 

•  Direct  working  capital  fimd  —  allows  reimbursement  for  services 

specifically  requested  and  provided. 

Program  Activities:  To  achieve  these  ohiective.s.  oas  strives  to  mainfam  quality  m^fompr 

service  in  the  following  are;^f;; 

•Aircraft  Accident  Prevention  —  Departtnental  aviation  safety  standards 
and  aviation  safety  b-aining  are  tiie  cornerstones  of  accident  preven- 
tion. Safety  standards  are  woven  throughout  OAS  activities,  from  the 
conti-acting  officer  administering  a  conti-act,  to  the  inspector  checking 
for  contiract  compliance,  to  tiie  payment  clerk  verifying  that  an  ap- 
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proved  aircraft  was  used.  Training  ranges  from  basic  passenger 
safety  training  to  specific  training  such  as  helicopter  rappelling  to 
aviation  management  training. 

•  Aviation  Techrucal  Assistance  —  Resource  program  support  is  the 

focus  of  this  activity.  OAS  technicians  help  bureau  resource  manag- 
ers use  aircraft  wisely  and  efficiently.  Fleet  managers  work  with 
Interior  pilots  to  ensure  proper  maintenance  of  fleet  aircraft.  Aircraft 
acquisition  and  disposal  assistance  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  OMB 
Circular  A-76  studies,  aircraft  purchases  and  sales. 

•  Aviation  Financial  and  Liformation  Management  —  Budgeting,  ac- 

counting, financial  management,  internal  controls,  fiscal  policy,  and 
computer  system  support  work  together  to  ensure  smooth  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  part  of  the  system. 

•Aviation  Services  Acquisition  —  Contracting  activities  range  from  the 
initial  customer  call  identifying  an  aircraft  need  through  the  bid/ 
award  process  to  the  actual  performance  phase.  The  small  purchase 
function  in  OAS  primarily  supports  fleet  management  in  the  on- 
going maintenance  of  owned  aircraft.  OAS  flight  coordination  cen- 
ters responds  to  customer  requests  for  short-term  rental  aircraft  by 
maintaining  accurate  aircraft  source  lists  and  by  assisting  with  project 
planning. 

•OAS  headquarters  —  The  OAS  staff  establishes  DOI  wide  aviation 
policy  and  manages  activities  funded  through  the  Working  Capital 
Fund.  They  also  represent  the  interests  of  Interior  aviation  in  such 
areas  as  responding  to  congressional  initiatives  and  issues  before 
other  agencies  including  GSA's  Interagency  Committee  for  Aviation 
Policy. 


Workload  indicators  for  OAS  are: 

Number  of  aviation  safety  inspections  on: 
DOI  owned  aircraft 
contract  aircraft 
rental  aircraft 

DOI  pilot  flight  evaluations 
Vendor  pilot  flight  evaluations 

Employees  given  user  safety  training 

Contracts  administered  by  OAS 

Interagency  contracts  administered  jointly 
by  OAS  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

104 

104 

102 

378 

400 

380 

2,307 

2300 

2300 

271 

275 

275 

2,267 

1,800 

1,800 

4,412 

4,420 

4,420 

133 

139 

135 

48 

46 

50 
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DOI  pilot  ground  schools 
conducted 


FY  1995 
Actual 
4 


FY  1996 
Estimate 
3 


FY  1997 

Estimate 

3 


DOI  Aircraft  Accident  Prevention 

Seminars  conducted  3  3  3 

DOI  aviation  fuel  sites  evaluated  for  40  54  54 

safety  standards 

DOI  aircraft  accidents  investigated  7  7  1 

Incidents  requiring  field  investigation  13  3 

Administrative  investigations  of 

aviation  mishap  reports  (incidents,  hazards, 

maintenance  defidendes)  271  300  300 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities: 

•During  FY  1995,  Interior  flew  74,387  hours  and  OAS  provided  $50  mil- 
lion worth  of  aviation  services  in  support  of  bureau  missions  through 
exdusive  use  contracts,  basic  ordering  agreements  (BOA),  and  fleet 
aircraft  operations.  Of  all  FY  1995  dollars  spent  by  Interior  on  aviation, 
86%  went  to  the  private  sector  (66%  for  contracts  and  20%  for  BOA), 
12%  went  to  Interior  fleet  operations,  and  2%  went  to  other  categories. 

•OAS  has  been  connected  to  the  tXDINet  and  the  Internet.  Through  an 
OAS  homepage  on  the  world  wide  web,  customers  can  now  access 
Interior  aviation  information  electronically.  OAS  also  implemented 
the  first  stage  of  a  plan  to  provide  remote  computing  capability  for 
OAS  employees  which  should  enhance  work  productivity. 

•OAS  has  partidpated  on  a  National  Fire  Aviation  Coordinating  Group  to 
standardize  aviation  practices  between  the  USPS  and  DOI. 

•OAS  completed  an  A-76  study  of  the  Alaska  Region  maintenance  facility. 
OAS  managed  maintenance  was  determined  to  be  the  most  economic 
means  to  achieve  maintenance  for  Alaska  fleet  aircraft. 

•  A  National  Performance  Review  evaluation  of  OAS  is  continuing.  Re- 

shaping the  organization  and  processes  will  involve  customer  bureau 
and  vendor  input  to  maximize  effidency  and  effectiveness.  A  draft 
Aviation  Board  of  Directors  charter  was  developed,  endorsed  by  the 
bureaus,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  for  signature. 

•  Phase  one  of  a  three-year  streamlining  plan  to  effectively  reduce  FTEs 

and  expenditures  was  implemented  in  FY  1995. 

•  In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  and  eliminate  duplication,  OAS  streamlined 

the  inspection  process  of  commerdal  aviation  vendors  used  only  for 
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transportation  flights  between  airports  and  which  are  inspected  for 
these  activities  by  the  FAA. 
In  the  past  year,  OAS  has  sought  to  clarify  and  implement  P.L.  103-411 
which  erUarged  the  FAA  sphere  of  influence  over  goverrunent  "public 
aircraft"  eind  assigned  primary  public  aircraft  accident  investigation 
responsibility  to  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB). 
Limited  NTSB  resources  are  precluding  on-site  NTSB  investigations 
for  all  but  the  most  serious  accidents.  OAS  is  serving  in  a  dual  role  of 
gathering  on-site  factual  data  for  the  NTSB  as  well  as  investigating 
aspects  of  the  accident  unique  to  DOI  operations. 


rrogram  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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FY  1997 

Change 

Program 

Budget 

From 

Chsnges 

Request 

FY  1996 

0 

7339 

+300 

0 

89 

0 

97 

I^iStification  of  Program  and  Pprfftrmi'TICff 

Activity: Hearings  and  Appeals 


1996 

Estimate  Uncontrollable 
To  Date  Changes 

($000)  7,039  +300 

FTE  89  0 

Objectives;  The  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  (OHA)  is  assigned  the  quasi-judicial  and 
appeUate  responsibilities  of  the  Departinent.  Administrative  Law  Judges  and  three  desig- 
nated boards  of  appeal  render  decisions  in  cases  pertaining  to  public  and  acquired  lands 
and  tiieir  resources,  including  surface  mining,  conti'act  disputes,  appeals  from  determina- 
tions of  \he  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Indian  Probate  matters.  The  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Director  or  by  the  boards  of  appeal  are  final  for  the  Department. 

The  Director's  Office  decides  all  other  appeals  to  tiie  Secretary  which  do  not  Ue  within  the 
appeUate  review  jurisdiction  of  an  established  appeals  board  and  are  not  specifically  ex- 
cepted in  tiie  delegation  of  autiiority  to  the  Director.  The  Director  may  appoint  OHA 
judges  to  conduct  hearings  and  may  appoint  ad  hoc  boards  of  appeal.  Cases  heard  by  the 
Director's  Office  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  Reclamation  Reform  Act  Acreage  Umita- 
tion  appeals.  Boards  of  Survey  appeals,  appeals  relating  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
determmation  of  relocation  assistance  benefits,  rental  rate  adjustinents  for  Government 
furnished  quarters;  and  other  special  cases,  aher  quasi  judicial  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  mclude  responsibUity  for  personnel  grievance  appeals,  assignment  of  personnel  to 
hold  hearmgs  under  the  Debt  CoUection  Act,  and  rulemaking  hearings  or  other  public 
hearmgs  required  by  law  or  regulation,  or  otherwise  determined  necessary  or  desirable  bv 
the  Department. 

Program  ActiyitJPf^:  OHA  is  comprised  of  the  following  program  activities: 

Hearings  Division  —  Administi-ative  Law  Judges  preside  over  hearings  in  all  cases  re- 
quu-ed  by  law  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  section  554  (1988),  and  conduct  hear- 
mgs m  any  otiier  cases  arising  within  the  Departinent  that  are  referred  to  them  by  the 
Office's  appellate  boards,  tiie  Director,  or  tiie  Secretary.  Cases  heard  routinely  include 
those  under  tiie  Mining  Act  of  1872,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
the  Surface  Mining  Contiol  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  the' 
Debt  Collection  Act,  and  the  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of  1982.  Cases 
referred  may  arise  under  any  statiite  granting  jurisdiction  to  the  Department. 

Under  the  Surface  Mining  Contirol  and  Reclamation  Act,  in  FY  1995,  76  cases  were  received 
and  70  dispositions  made.  The  number  of  cases  pending  at  ti\e  beginning  of  FY  1996  was 
151.  As  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996, 13  new  cases  have  been  received  and  22 
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FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

421 

491 

481 

323 

350 

350 

253 

360 

370 

491 

481 

461 
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dispositions  have  been  made.  In  future  years,  an  increase  in  surface  mining  cases  may 
occur  based  upon  more  rigorous  enforcement  and  assessment  policies.  Full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Applicant  Violator  System  by  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  (OSMRE)  is  also  expected  to  give  rise  to  additional  hearings.  During  the  same 
time,  247  cases  were  received  involving  public  lands.  Endangered  Species  Act,  and  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act,  with  193  dispositions  issued.  FY  1996  began  with 
340  cases  pending  in  these  categories.  As  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996, 106  new 
cases  have  been  received  and  94  dispositions  have  been  made.  It  is  expected  that  in  FY 
1996  and  1997,  appeals  will  increase. 

OSMRE /Public  Lands/Other  Cases 


Start  of  the  year 
Received 
Disposed 
End  of  the  year 

The  Administrative  Law  Judges  also  exercise  the  Secretary's  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Indian  people  in  conducting  hearings  and  rendering  decisions  in  Indian  probate  matters. 
In  FY  1995, 2,823  requests  to  probate  were  received  and  3,090  estates  were  probated.  FY 
1996  began  with  a  pending  caseload  of  3,710,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  FY  1997  this  number 
will  continue  to  increase.  As  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996, 464  new  probate 
requests  have  been  received  and  576  estates  have  been  probated. 

Indian  Probate  Cases 


Start  of  the  year 
Received 
Disposed 
End  of  the  year 

Contract  Appeals  —  The  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (IBCA)  conducts  hearings  and  issues 
decisions  required  by  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978.  This  Act  provides  for  appeals 
relating  to  government  contracts,  whether  expressed  or  implied.  The  IBCA  also  has  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  contract-related  disputes  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  in 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  Amendments  of  1988. 
In  FY  1995,  the  IBCA  received  120  cases  and  issued  233  dispositions.  FY  1995  began  with 
270  pending  cases.  The  newly  implemented  procedure  for  docketing  cases  has  resulted  in 
the  ability  of  IBCA  to  better  anticipate  its  workload.  The  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  estimates  are 
based  on  a  review  of  the  case  dispositions  and  cases  received  that  occurred  in  FY  1995 
using  the  new  procedure.  Accordingly,  for  FY  1996  and  1997,  projections  are  made  based 
on  this  policy. 
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FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

£stimat£ 

3,977 

3,710 

3,443 

2323 

2,923 

3,023 

3,090 

3,190 

3,290 

3,710 

3,443 

3,176 
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Cases  Before  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Start  of  the  year 

270 

157 

197 

Received 

120 

120 

120 

Disposed 

233 

80 

108 

End  of  the  year 

157 

197 

209 

Public  Land  Appeals  —  At  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  Board  of  Land  Appeals  (IBLA)  had  i;333 
pending  cases  representing  an  increase  over  prior  years.  It  is  expected  that  the  average 
monthly  caseload  will  continue  to  average  around  1,000  cases.  IBLA  continues  to  note  an 
increase  in  complex  appeals  regarding  actions  taking  place  on  the  public  lands.  This  in- 
crease has  resulted  from  statutory  and  regulatory  changes  in  areas  such  as  grazing,  hard 
rock  mining,  and  surface  mining.  Additionally,  IBLA  employees  have  been  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  mandates  of  the  Altenutive  Dispute  Resolution  Act  of 
1990  and  the  disposition  of  other  Ad  Hoc  appeals.  Changes  in  stay  pending  appeal  regula- 
tior\s  continue  to  result  in  increased  motions  practice  for  IBLA.  In  FY  1994, 448  motions 
were  received  and  395  disposed,  with  96  carried  over  to  FY  95.  In  FY  1995, 395  motior\s 
were  filed  and  404  were  disposed. 

Cases  Before  Board  of  Land  Appeals 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

£&tiamt£ 

Start  of  the  year 

1,222 

1,333 

1,433 

Received 

744 

700 

800 

Disposed 

633 

600 

750 

End  of  the  year 

1333 

1,433 

1,483 

Indian  Matters  —  The  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  (IBLA)  exercises  the  Secretary's  trust  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Indian  people  in  deciding  appeals  from  actions  taken  or  decisions  ren- 
dered by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  from  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Department's  Administrative  Law  Judges  in  Indian  probate  cases.  IBIA  received  183  ap- 
peals in  FY  1995  with  186  dispositions.  Changes  in  BIA  regulations  will  sigiuficantly  affect 
IBIA's  caseload.  Proposed  regvilations  implementing  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act, 
including  self-governance  compacts,  provide  for  administrative  review  in  most  cases  by  the 
IBIA.  Because  of  the  increase  in  contracting  and  compacting  under  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  Act,  IBIA  could  receive  a  substantial  number  of  additional  cases.  Amendments  to 
the  BIA's  regulations  in  25  CFR  Part  83,  relating  to  Federal  acknowledgment  of  Indian 
tribes,  provide  an  appeal  to  IBIA.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  IBIA  will  receive  a  large 
number  of  appeals  under  Part  83,  the  records  in  acknowledgment  cases  are  extremely 
voluminous,  and  would  require  significant  amounts  of  time  for  adequate  review. 

Therefore,  the  estimate  is  that  IBIA  will  receive  225  new  appeals  in  FY  1996,  with  225  dispo- 
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sitions,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  Self-Detennination  Act  regxilations  will 
take  effect  during  late  FY  1996  or  1997. 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

87 

84 

84 

183 

225 

225 

186 

225 

225 

84 

84 

84 

Cases  Before  Board  of  Indian  Appeals 


Start  of  the  year 
Received 
Disposed 
End  of  the  year 

Other  Activities  —  The  OHA  is  called  upon  to  hold  public  hearings  related  to  such  envi- 
ronmentally significant  matters  as  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling,  rights-of-way,  fire  fighting 
policy  and  hunting  regulations.  As  new  administration  initiatives  are  implemented,  an 
increase  in  public  hearings  is  anticipated.  Additionally,  employees  within  the  Office  con- 
duct personnel  grievance  reviews  and  hearings.  The  personnel  grievance  caseload  for  1996 
and  1997  is  anticipated  to  be  between  60  and  70  cases  each  fiscal  year.  The  OHA  estimates 
that  approximately  2  cases  will  be  adjudicated  in  1996  and  2  in  1997  under  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-646). 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  allows  an  appeal  to  OHA  from  cases  decided  by  the 
Commissioner  of  BOR  regarding  acreage  limitation  appeals.  In  FY  1995,  one  acreage  limi- 
tation case  was  received.  None  have  been  received  to  date  in  FY  1996.  The  number  of 
acreage  limitation  appeals  could  significantly  increase  as  new  regulations  are  being  imple- 
mented under  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act.  These  regulations  were  finalized  in  early  FY 
1995. 

In  FY  1992,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the  Department,  OHA  began  receiving  a  new 
type  of  case  -  an  appeal  from  Agency  Property  Boards  of  Survey.  This  Office  received  31 
property  board  of  survey  appeals  in  FY  1995,  and  have  received  11  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY 
1996. 

Under  new  procedures  established  in  FY  1994,  OHA  received  0  National  Indian  Gaming 
Act  Commission  appeals.  Seven  Debt  Collection  Act  cases  were  received  in  FY  1995,  and  1 
has  been  received  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996. 

Information  available  as  of  January  1996  indicates  that  the  Director's  Office  has  received 
approximately  144  Goverrunent  furnished  quarters  rental  rate  appeals  during  the  last  15 
months  (FY  1995  through  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996). 

This  Office  also  handles  certain  White  Earth  Reservation  Land  Settiement  Act  (WELSA) 
appeals.  In  FY  1995  we  received  226  such  cases,  down  from  316  in  FY  1994.  Forty-four 
cases  have  been  received  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996. 

The  Director  of  OHA  is  the  Department's  Dispute  Resolution  Specialist  and,  as  such,  OHA 
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personnel  have  been  directly  involved  in  the  Department's  initiative  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  Alterrxative  Dispute  Resolution  Act  of  1990  (ADR).  OHA  f>ersormel,  for  ex- 
ample, review  the  ADR  plans  develof>ed  by  the  bureaus  and  monitor  implementation.  It  is 
hoped  that  as  the  bureaus  implement  ADR  plans,  increases  in  administrative  appeals  will 
level-off.  However,  OHA  persormel  will  be  made  available  as  "neutral  parties"  for  media- 
tion, fact  finding,  summary  trials  and  other  ADR  techniques.  This  year,  OHA  f)ersonnel 
have  mediated  five  cases  to  conclusion,  with  two  additiorml  cases  now  pending. 

Director's  Office  Cases 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

£&]3mat£ 

£slimat£ 

Start  of  the  year 

168 

326 

351 

Received 

482 

500 

500 

Disposed 

324 

475 

475 

End  of  the  year 

326 

351 

376 

For  the  numerous  reasons  stated  above,  especially  grazing  reform  and  niining  law  reform, 
OHA's  workload  will  increase  in  both  FY  1996  and  FY  1997. 

While  the  caseload  in  OHA  generally  has  inaeased  across  the  board,  there  is  likely  to  be 
only  a  marginal  increase  in  the  average  time  of  disposition  of  appeals.  This  is  because  the 
increase  in  caseload  is  primarily  due  to  changes  in  law  and  regulations.  It  is  anticipated 
that  as  precedential  cases  are  decided,  some  of  the  increase  in  new  cases  and  backlog  will 
dissipate. 

With  respect  to  the  Contract  Apf)eals  Board,  the  Board  of  Land  Appeals,  and  the  Board  of 
Indian  Appeals,  OHA  believes  that  it  can  handle  the  increase  in  caseload  with  the  present 
number  of  personnel  assigned  to  those  functions  as  a  result  of  last  year's  initiative  to  up- 
grade the  personal  computers  throughout  and  to  provide  each  entity  with  the  appropriate 
software.  This  year,  OHA  plans  to  have  a  local  area  network  installed  for  the  Board  of 
Land  Appeals  so  that  their  personal  computers  will  be  integrated  which  will  allow,  for 
example,  the  drafts  of  orders/opinions  to  be  reviewed  by  the  judges  on  the  screens  instead 
of  producing  hard  copy  drafts.  Increased  use  of  available  technology  wUl  result  in  greater 
efficiency. 

With  resp)ect  to  the  Hearings  Division,  OHA  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  its  cross- 
utilization  plan  which,  briefly  stated,  wovild  require  each  Administrative  Law  Judge  to 
adjudicate  both  Indian  probate  cases  and  public  lands  cases.  This  plan  wiU  result  in  more 
judges  deciding  both  types  of  cases  which  would  result  in  OHA  addressing  the  backlog  of 
Indian  probate  cases,  in  particvilar. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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lustification  of  Program  and  Performancg 

Activity:      Central  Services 


1996  FY  1997  Change 

Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

To  Date  Chang£&  Changes  ^j}u£Si  FY  1996 

($000)  19,438  +602  0  20,040  +602 

FTE  0  0  0  GO 

Objectives:  The  Central  Services  activity  supports  all  offices  in  the  Secreteiriat  funded  by 
this  appropriation  and  provides  a  single  activity  for  general  overhead  support  costs. 

Program  Activities:  Central  Services  support  covers  administrative  expense  items  which 
are  not  practical  to  distribute  to  the  various  offices  in  the  Secretariat.  Most  of  the  resources 
budgeted  under  this  activity  provide  for  relatively  uncontrollable  or  fixed  costs.  Examples 
of  this  type  of  cost  include: 

•Rented  of  office  space  payable  to  the  GSA; 

•Worker's  Compensation  and  Unemployment  Compensation  payments 
to  the  Department  of  Labor; 

•Commurucations  costs,  such  as  DOENET,  FTS,  telephone  and  postage; 

•Services  procured  from  activities  financed  through  the  Departmentcd 
Working  Capitcd  Fund,  such  as  guard  services;  medical  and  health 
services;  interixal  mail  service;  motor  vehicles;  accounting,  procure- 
ment and  property  managment;  computer  services,  including  email; 
and  other  adininistrative  services; 

•Personnel  services;  ai\d 

•Other  miscellaneous  and/or  undistributed  costs  such  as  performance 
awards  and  computer  equipment  replacement. 

Also  funded  in  this  activity  are  some  discretionary  projects  such  as: 

•Development  emd  implementation  of  an  automated  correspondence 
tracking  and  retrieval  system  for  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretariat; 
cmd 

•Certain  mainterumce  and  historic  preservation  of  the  Main  and  South 
Interior  Buildings. 

Major  Accomplishments  and  Planned  Activities:  The  major  accomplishments  in  FY  1995 
were: 

•Penthouse  accessibility  -  This  will  permit  handicapped  visitors  to  use  the 

restored  areas  of  the  north  and  south  penthouse  and  see  the  Indian 

murals.  (This  project  was  fully  funded  in  1993.) 
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•  The  Executive  Secretariat  (ES)  continued  to  upgrade  its  computer  sys- 
tem with  off-the-shelf  software.  The  new  system  will  enable  an  incom- 
ing document  to  be  scanned,  routed,  and  monitored  electronically  by 
bureaus  and  offices  outside  ES.  A  25-user  pilot  is  under  development, 
with  an  expected  completion  date  of  June  1.  If  successful,  the  number 
of  users  will  increase  to  50. 

Plans  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  projects  include: 

•Replace  interior  sigriage  ($36,000)  -  This  project  will  continue  work 
begun  in  1994  to  replace  non  conforming  signs  with  ones  in  keeping 
with  historic  preservation  guidelines. 

•Replace  exterior  metalwork  ($50,000)  -  Over  the  years  many  metal  items 
arovmd  the  building  have  been  damaged  or  stolen.  This  project  would 
replace  hand  rails  and  gates  with  historic  replicas  and  install  the  signs 
fabricated  in  1994. 

•Reupholster  auditorium  seats  ($60,000)  -  The  vinyl  material  covering 
many  of  the  850  seats  in  the  auditorium  is  ripped  and  torn.  This 
project  v^rill  identify  the  origirial  material  and  reupholster  all  chairs  to 
meet  historic  guidelines. 

•Bronze  cleaning  ($25,000)  -  The  building  entrance  doors,  the  elevator 
doors  and  miscellaneous  bronze  fixtures  throughout  the  buUding  were 
last  cleaned  in  1989.  To  protect  the  finish  the  metal  must  be  cleaned 
periodically. 

•Auditorium  and  library  plaster  repair  ($100,000)  -  The  decorative  plaster 
trim  and  moldings  in  the  auditorium  ceiling  has  been  damaged  by 
water  leaks  in  several  locations.  In  addition,  a  major  steam  leak  dam- 
aged most  of  the  paint  on  both  the  auditorium  and  library  ceilings. 
This  project  would  repair  all  plaster  and  repaint  following  historic 
guidelines. 

•Refinish  library  woodwork  ($50,000)  -  The  major  steam  leak  damaged  all 
wood  surfaces  in  the  library  (walls,  card  files,  desks  and  tables).  This 
project  would  refinish  as  necessary. 

Program  change  from  FY  1996  estimate:  None 
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Department  of  the  Interior 

Departmental  Management 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Program  and  Fincindng  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-0102-0-1-306 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Obligations  by  program  activity: 
Direct  Program: 

00.01  Departmental  direction. 

00.02  Program  direction  and  coordination...- 

00.03  Management  and  coordination 

00.04  Hearings  and  appeals. 

00.05  Aircraft  services 

00.06  Central  services 

00.91  Total  direct  services 

01.01  Reimbursable  program 

10.00 Total  obligations. 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

21.40  Unavailable  balances  available  start 

22.00  New  budget  authority  (gross) 

22.30  Unobligated  balance  expiring - 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources 

available  for  obligation.... ~ 

23.95  New  obligations - 

24.40 Unobligated  balances  available  end 

New  budget  authority  (gross^.  detail: 
Current: 

40.00  Appropriation - 

Permanent 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections: 

68.00  Offsetting  collections 

70.00 Total  new  budget  authority  (gross) 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

72.40  Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year -......., 

73.10  New  obligations ._.. 

73.20  Total  outlays  (gross) „ 

73.40  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

74.40 Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

Outlays  (gross),  detail: 

86.90  Outlays  from  new  current  authority 

86.93  Outlays  from  current  balances 

86.97  Outlays  from  new  permanent  authority 

86.98  Outlays  from  permanent  balances , 

>ral 
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8,613 

10,456 

10,806 

6718 

0 

0 

17,170 

20,863 

21,011 

6,995 

7,039 

7,339 

2,778 

0 

0 

1222Q 

19438 

20,040 

62,004 

57,796 

59,196 

90.862 

95.657 

95.000 

152,866 

153453 

154,196 

0 

657 

0 

153,952 

152,796 

154,196 

-429 

0 

0 

153,523 

153,453 

154,196 

-152566 

-153453 

-154.196 

657 

0 

0 

62y433 


91,519 


57,796 


95,000 


59,196 


95,000 


153,952 

152,796 

154,196 

9,267 

11,135 

5,780 

152,866 

153,453 

154,196 

-149,844 

-158,808 

-154,056 

-1,154 

0 

0 

11,135 

5780 

5,920 

54,589 

52/)16 

53,276 

5,155 

11,135 

5,780 

90,100 

95,000 

95,000 

0 

657 

0 

87.00           Outlays  (net) 

149,844 

158,808 

154,056 

Offsets: 
88.00           Offsetting  collections  from  Federal  sources.... 

91,519 

95,000 

95,000 

N¥t  Vwdget  3Mthority  and  pwUays; 

89.00            Budget  authority 

62/133 
58,325 

57796 
63,808 

59,196 

90.00            Outlays  (net) 

59,056 
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Department  of  the  Interior 
Departmental  Management 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Object  Cliissification  (in  thousands  of  dollsus) 


Identification  code  14-0103-0-1-306 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Personnel  comf)ensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  pennanent 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation 

11.9  Total  personnel  compensation 

12.1  Persormel  benefits:  civilian 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

22.0  Transportation  of  things 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 

23.3  Comm.,  utilities  and  misc 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.1  Advisory  and  assistance  services 

25.2  Other  services 

25.7  Operations  and  maintenance  of  Equipment.... 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

31.0  Equipment 

99.0  Direct  obligations 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations 

99.9  Total  obligations 

Personnel  Summary 


30,223 

27,986 

28,460 

1,182 

1,205 

1,225 

405 

150 

150 

31,810 

29341 

29,835 

5,903 

5,254 

5,318 

1,401 

167 

167 

1,350 

1,036 

1,047 

32 

8 

8 

7,646 

9,739 

10,007 

1,241 

1,303 

1,339 

414 

442 

447 

160 

0 

0 

8,193 

8,949 

9,467 

0 

957 

957 

3.192 

300 

303 

662 

300 

300 

62,004 


90362 


152,866 


57,796 


95,657 


153,453 


59,196 


95,000 


154,196 


Direct  Program 
Total  compensable  workyears 
Full-time  equivalent  employment . 


495 


456 


442 


Reimbursable  Program 
Total  compensable  workyears 
Full-time  equivalent  employment . 


94 


86 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Construction  Management 

Appropriation  Summary  Statement 

Beginning  in  FY  1997,  funding  for  the  Department's  contruction  policy  function  is  included 
in  the  funding  request  for  the  Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety,  Management  and 
Coordiriation  activity  in  the  Departmental  Marxagement,  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropria- 
tion. 
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justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity: Construction  Management 

FY  1996  Change 

Estimate      Uncontrollable      Program  FY  1997  From 

jQjQais.         Changes         Qiangss  Egqugst       fyi996 

($000)  500  0  -500  0  -500 

FTE  3  0-3  0-3 


Authorization:  25  U.S.C.  13  and  25  U.S.C.  450  et.  seq. 

Objective:  The  Office  of  Construction  Management  (OCM)  was  responsible  for  assisting 
the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  improving  their  performance  in 
planning,  designing,  constructing  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
related  utility  systems,  grounds,  etc.,  necessary  for  carrying  out  Departmental  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Office  was  resp>onsible  for  coordinating  the  Department's  value  engineer- 
ing (VE)  program.  Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  development  of  the  management  capa- 
bilities required  for  administration  and  management  of  the  construction  and  facilities 
programs  within  the  Department. 

1997  Program 

Budget  Changes 

Request  (+/-) 

($000)                                                                                                 0  -500 

FTE                                                                      ♦                              0  -3 

In  FY  1996,  Congress  separated  the  functions  and  funding  of  the  Office  of  Construction 
Management  into  the  BIA  facilities  transition  team  and  the  Departmental  construction 
policy  function.  Funding  for  the  transition  team  was  appropriated  to  the  BIA;  the  FTE 
were  placed  into  the  Interior  Service  Center  pending  completion  of  a  plan  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility for  BIA  facilities  to  BIA.  The  construction  policy  group  joined  several  other 
small,  similar  policy  activities  to  form  the  Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety.  In  FY 
1997,  to  streamline  the  Office's  operations,  funding  for  the  construction  policy  function  is 
requested  in  the  Departmental  Management,  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  along 
with  the  requests  for  the  other  comjX)nents  of  the  Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public 
Safety. 
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Department  of  the  Interior 

Departmental  Management 

Construction  Management 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


IdentificaHon  code  14-01D3-0-1-306 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Obligations  by  program  activity: 

00.10  Direct  program 

01.01  Reimbursable  program 

10.00 Total  obligations 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

22.00  New  budget  authority  (gross) 

22.30  Unobligated  balance  expiring 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources 

available  for  obligation 

23.95 New  obligations 

New  budget  authority  (gross),  detail: 

Current: 
40.00  Appropriation „ 

Permanent: 

Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections 

68.00  Offsetting  collections 

70.00 Total  new  budget  authority  (gross): 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

72.40  Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year 

73.10  New  obligations 

73.20  Total  outlays  (gross) 

73.40  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

74.40 Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

Outlays  (grossV  detail: 

86.90  Outlays  from  new  current  authority , 

86.93  Outlays  from  current  balances 

86.97  Outlays  from  new  permement  authority.. 

87.00  Outlays  (gross).. 


1,786 

500 

0 

146 

0 

0 

1,932 

500 

0 

2,140 

500 

0 

-208 

0 

0 

1,932 

500 

0 

-1,932 

-500 

0 

1,994 


500 


146 
2,140 

0 
500 

0 
0 

460 

290 

50 

1,932 

500 

0 

-2,130 

-740 

-50 

28 

0 

0 

290 

50 

0 

1700 

450 

0 

284 

290 

50 

146 

0 

0 

2,130 

740 

50 

Offsets: 
88.00           Offsetting  collecHons  from  Federal  sources 

146 

0 

0 

Net  budget  authority  and  outlay.s: 

89.00            Budget  authority 

90.00           Outlays  (net) 

1,994 
1,984 

500 
740 

0 
50 
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Department  of  the  Interior 

Departmental  Management 

Construction  Management 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-0103-0-1-306 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Personnel  compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 

1 1.5  Other  personnel  compensation 

11.9  Total  personnel  compensation „ 

12.1  Personnel  benefits:  civilian 

13.0  Benefits  for  former  persoruiel 

21.0  Travel  and  transpK>rtation  of 

persons 

22.0  Transportation  of  things 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 

23.3  Comm.,  utilities  and  misc 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.1  Advisory  and  assistance  services 

25.2  Other  Services 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

31.0  Equipment 

99.0  Direct  obligations..^ 

99.0  Reimbursable  obligations 

99.9  Total  obligations 

Personnel  Summary 


1,040 

239 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1,053 

239 

0 

167 

32 

0 

25 

0 

0 

86 

11 

0 

5 

0 

0 

180 

28 

0 

17 

8 

0 

12 

5 

0 

14 

0 

0 

190 

174 

0 

10 

3 

0 

27 

0 

0 

1,786 

500 

0 

146 

0 

0 

1,932 

500 

0 

Direct  Program 
Total  compellable  workyears 
Full-time  equivalent  employment . 


17 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Appropriarion  Summary  Statement 
(Prograni  and  Performance) 


The  Department's  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  is  authorized  imder  7  U.S.C.  1704  and 
31  U.S.C.  1306.  Under  this  program,  the  Department  provides  leadership  and  support  in 
the  conduct  of  selected  research  projects  carried  out  by  foreign  nations.  Payments  are 
made  in  foreign  cvirrencies  which  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States.  Research  performed  by  foreign  countries  and  financed  through 
this  account  is  in  support  of  the  Department's  domestic  endangered  spedes  and  mining 
reclamation  programs. 

In  the  past,  unobligated  balances  carried  over  from  prior  years  have  been  allocated  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service  and  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement.  Utilization  of  these  unobligated  balances  is  contingent  on  appropriate 
action  by  the  host  country. 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  1997. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thoiis<inds  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-0105-0-1-306 


1995  actual  1996  est. 


1997  est. 


Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

21.40     Unobligated  balances  available,  start 

of  year , 

22.10     Resources  available  from  recoveries  of 

prior  year  obligations 

23.90     Total  budgetary  resources 

availcible  for  obligation 

24.40     Unobligated  balances  avetilable  end  of  year . 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

72.40     Obligated  balance,  start  of  year , 

73.20      Total  Outlays  (gross) 

73.40      Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts , 

74.40      Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Net  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00      Budget  authority  (net) 

90.00     Outlays  (net) 


356 

633 

633 

277 

0 

0 

633 

633 

»3 

633 

633 

633 

1,532 

1,092 

1,092 

-163 

0 

0 

-277 

0 

0 

1,092 

1,092 

1,092 

0 

0 

0 

163 

0 

0 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Oil  Spill  Emergency  Fund 

Appropriation  Summary  Statement 
(Program  and  Performance) 

Funds  under  this  account  are  available  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  contingency 
plarining,  response  and  natural  resource  damage  assessment  and  restoration  planning 
related  to  the  discharge  of  oil  from  the  tanker  Exxon  Valdez  into  Prince  William  Sound, 
Alaska.  Fimds  are  also  available  under  this  account  for  contingency  planning,  response, 
and  initial  damage  assessment  and  restoration  planning  related  to  any  discharge  of  oil  in 
waters  of  the  United  States  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such 
funds  are  necessary  for  the  protection  or  restoration  of  natural  resources  vmder  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

No  additional  funding  is  requested  in  FY  1997  for  this  program. 
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justification  of  Program  and  Performance 

Activity: Oil  Spill  Emergency  Fund 


FY  1996  FY  1997       Change 

FY  1995        Estimate  Uncontrollable  Program  Budget  From 

Actual         To  Pflte Changes  Changes         Request       FY  1996 

($000)  -  -  -  ... 

FTE  -  -  -  ... 


Objectives:  The  Oil  Spill  Emergency  Fimd  provides  funding  to  various  bureaus  and  offices 
within  the  Department  to  support  contingency  planning,  response  activities,  natural  re- 
source damage  cissessment,  and  restoration  planning  activities  related  to  emy  discharge  of 
oil  in  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Program  Activities:  The  Oil  Spill  Emergency  Fund  (Fimd)  was  created  by  Congress  in  the 
1989  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  to  provide  funding  for  Department  of  tihe  Interior 
activities  related  to  the  March  1989  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  in  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska. 
That  Act  appropriated  $7.3  million  to  the  Fund.  Another  $7.3  million  was  appropriated  to 
the  Fimd  in  the  1990  Supplemented  Appropriations  Act,  with  the  funds  and  authorities 
extended  through  FY  1994. 

The  1991  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Act  provided  funds  directly  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  to  cover  their  Exxon  W/dez-related  costs, 
rather  than  to  the  Fimd.  In  1992,  $3.9  million  wasi  appropriated  to  the  Fund,  and  its  author- 
ity was  expanded  to  any  oil  spill  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  not  just  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill. 

In  1992  $6.2  million  was  deposited  to  the  Fund  from  the  Exxon  Valdez  settlement  payments 
for  the  Department's  previously  unreimbursed,  presettlement  expenditures.  The  three 
Exxon  Valdez  settlement  payments  deposited  to  the  Fund  in  1993  totaled  $6.8  million. 
Exxon  Valdez  settlement  payments  for  unreimbursed  costs  are  complete. 

In  1993  a  total  of  $233360  was  tiransferred  from  the  Fund  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
complete  the  sea  otter  wearUing  study  started  in  1992  and  to  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs  and  Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  personnel,  both  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  Alaska  to 
continue  to  administer  the  Department's  damage  assessment  and  restoration  planning 
activities  that  are  not  covered  by  Exxon  Valdez  Oil  Spill  (EVOS)  settlement  funds. 

On  April  15, 1993,  a  110,000  gallon  heating  oil  leak  was  discovered  coming  from  a  Depart- 
ment-owned storage  tank,  located  near  Bethel,  Alaska,  In  total,  $4.75  million  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  for  emergency  response  and  cleanup  costs 
associated  with  the  leak.  No  additional  funding  is  anticipated  to  be  needed  for  Bethel. 
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Also  in  1993,  in  accordance  the  1993  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  July  2, 1993,  $9.9 
million  was  transferred  from  the  Fund  to  BIA  for  the  operation  of  Indian  schools  ($3.9 
million)  and  the  Alaska  Resupply  account  ($6.0  million). 

The  orUy  major  action  in  1994  was  passage  of  the  1994  supplemental  appropriation,  P.L. 
103-211,  which  trai\sferred  $400,000  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  responsibilities 
under  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan. 

At  the  end  of  1994,  a  balance  of  approximately  $516,000  remained  unallocated 
Departmentwide.  Of  that  amount,  approximately  $138,000  expired  on  September  30, 1994, 
leaving  an  unobligated  balance  of  approximately  $378,000  remaining  in  this  account  for 
future  use.  [See  below.] 

The  Department  approved  the  following: 

FY  1995  Rose  Atoll  oil  contamination  project        —        FWS    $100,000 

FY  1995  Padre  Island  National  Seashore  oil 

oil  contamination  project    —        NPS     $  80,000 
FY  1995  Santa  Clara  River  oil  spill  project         —  FWS    $140,000 

FY  1996  Rose  Atoll  oil  contamination  project     —  FWS    $  50.000 

$370,000 


These  allocations  leave  an  unallocated  balance  of  approximately  $8,000. 


A  description  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  restoration  activities  in  Alaska  can  be  found  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Natural  Resource  Damage  As- 
sessment and  Restoration  Fund  Budget  Justifications  for  1997. 

Program  change  from  1996  Enacted:  None 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Oil  Spill  Emergency  Fund 

I^ogram  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-0119-0-1-306 
Obligations  by  program  activity: 

10.00     Total  obligations  (OC253) 

Budgetary  Resources  Availahip  for  Obligation: 
21.40      Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year 

23.95     New  obligations 

24.40     Unobligated  balance  available  end  of  year . 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

72.40     Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year 

73.10     New  obligations 

73.20     Total  outlays  (gross) 

74.40      Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

Net  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00      Budget  authority  (net) 

90.00     Outlays  (net) 


1995  actual 


1996  est 


1997  est. 


365 


378 

378 

13 

0 

365 

0 

378 

13 

13 

0 

0 

73 

0 

365 

0 

0 

292 

73 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

292 

73 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  Capital  Fund 

Appropriation  Summary  Statement 
(Program  and  Performance) 

This  fund  finances  central  reproduction,  communicatioris,  supplies,  health  services,  aircraft 
and  other  such  services  which  may  be  performed  more  advantageously  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  (43  U.S.C.  1467).  The  capital  consists  of  $300  thousand  appropriated,  and  donated 
assets  of  $169  thousand. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  Capital  Fund 

Narrative  Statement 

The  Department's  Working  Capital  Fund  was  established  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1467,  to 
provide  common  administrative  and  support  services  efficiently  and  economically  at  cost. 
Direct  appropriations  have  not  been  requested  for  the  Fund  since  its  inception  in  1950;  the 
Fund  is  a  revolving  fund  whereby  capital  is  expended  to  provide  services  for  customers 
who  are  billed  for  those  services. 

Activities  financed  through  the  Ftmd  include  administrative  support  such  as  accounting, 
property  management  and  purchasing;  training  and  drug  testing;  and  other  general  sup- 
port such  as  security,  printing,  communications,  and  ADP  operations  and  maintenance. 
The  Depcirtmenf  s  bureaus  and  offices  comprise  most  of  the  Fund's  customers.  Several 
commissions,  and  in  the  case  of  aircraft  services,  other  Federal  agencies.  State  goverrunents 
and  various  cooperators  are  also  customers. 

Customers  procuring  goods  and  services  from  activities  funded  through  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  are  billed  based  on  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  provided.  Customers 
are  billed  directly  or  through  a  centralized  billing  process  based  on  the  ability  to  attribute 
incurred  costs  to  a  customer's  specific  request.  The  two  methods  are: 

•Direct  billing  where  costs  are  incurred  by  the  provider  based  on  a  level 
of  service  specifically  requested  by  a  customer  and 

•Centralized  billing  where  costs  are  incurred  based  on  workload  indica- 
tors compiled  by  the  providing  activity.  These  indicators  include 
historical  data  on  usage,  number  of  personnel  serviced,  number  of 
transactions  processed,  or  other  quantitative  data  available  that  has 
been  updated  for  anticipated  current  year  activities. 

The  estimates  for  I^  1996  have  been  revised  fi-om  the  estimates  provided  in  the  FY  1996 
President's  budget  to  reflect  the  split  between  policy  and  operations  activities  and  the 
creation  of  the  Interior  Service  Center,  Congressional  action  on  the  Department's  FY  1996 
budget,  and  streamlining. 

In  early  FY  1996,  the  Interior  Service  Center  was  established  to  house  most  of  the  Depart- 
mentally  managed  operations  activities.  The  net  result  was  that  more  activities  cire  now 
funded  through  the  Fund.  However,  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  the  FY  1996  President's 
budget,  estimates  in  the  FY  1997  budget  are  presented  in  a  structure  that  resembles  the 
structure  that  was  used  in  the  FY  1996  budget  with  the  exception  of  new  activities. 

The  FY  1996  estimates  were  further  adjusted  to  reflect  the  impact  of  Congressional  action 
on  the  budgets  of  some  of  the  Fund's  customers.  As  downsizing  occurred  throughout  the 
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Department,  customers'  demands  rose  or  fell  depending  on  the  service.  Finally,  as  the 
reorganization  to  separate  policy  functions  from  operations  functions  progressed  and 
customer  demands  fluctuated,  streamlining  occurred  including  delegating  authority  to 
bureaus  and  restructuring  the  workforce  by  reducing  layers  of  management.  Over  50  FTE 
or  approximately  15  percent  of  the  existing  workforce  was  trimmed  due  to  streamlining 
measures.  The  net  increase  in  activities  due  to  the  reorganization  and  Congressional  action 
account  for  an  influx  of  about  20  FTE. 

For  the  FY  1997  President's  budget,  the  Fund's  FY  1997  estimates  are  nearly  identical  to  FY 
1996  because  the  newly  formed  Center  is  currently  re-evaluating  the  services  it  provides. 
The  analysis  is  seeking  to  determine  the  types  and  levels  of  service  it  should  provide  based 
on  customers'  demands.  Activities  that  produce  services  that  are  not  self  supporting  will 
be  dosed.  By  the  beginning  of  FY  1997,  better  estimates  for  FY  1997  should  be  available 
and  customers  will  be  billed  accordingly. 

All  of  the  Center's  activities  are  financed  through  the  Fund.  The  Fund,  however,  finances 
several  activities  outside  the  scope  of  the  Center.  The  following  table  breaks  down  the 
Fund's  FTE  and  funding  by  billing  type  and  by  Center  versus  non  Center. 


Interior  Service  Center 

($000) 

FTE 

Other  activities 

($000) 

FTE 

Total,  Working  Capital  Fund . 

($000) 

FTE 


FY  1996/FY  1997  Estimate 

Centralized 

PiiUng 

Direct 

Billing 

Total 

15,907 
179 

82,651 
123 

98,558 
302 

4,425 
8 

626 
1 

5,051 
9 

20332 
187 

83,277 
124 

103,609 
311 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  Capital  Fund 

Obligations  and  FTE  by  Account 


FYJ?9 

5  Actual 

FY19< 

)6  Estimate 

FY  19' 
FTE 

)7  Estimate 

Account 

ETE 

($O0Q) 

FTE 

($0PP) 

($pOO) 

Dks£t.Bmins 

Departmental  Newsletter 

345.0 

1.0 

385.6 

1.0 

385.6 

Departmental  Medals 

8.0 

60.0 

60.0 

Departmental  Print  Plant  and  Copy 

22.0 

2,294.0 

22.0 

2,391.5 

22.0 

2,391.5 

Postal  Services 

1,221.0 

1,645.0 

1,645.0 

Miscellaneous  and  Legislative  Printing 

421.0 

605.0 

605.0 

Patent  Fees 

102.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Consolidated  Proc  -  Space  and  Facilities 

131.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Consolidated  Procurement  -  General  Services 

359.0 

0.0 

570.0 

570.0 

Consolidated  Telecommunications 

128.0 

252.0 

252.0 

Consolidated  Maintenance  and  Alterations 

10.0 

913.0 

10.0 

901.7 

10.0 

901.7 

Inventories 

8.0 

90.0 

90.0 

Contracted  Training 

89.0 

1.0 

207.0 

1.0 

207.0 

Aircraft  Services 

60.0 

59,296.0 

77.0 

74,000.0 

77.0 

74,000.0 

Computer  Utilization 

20.0 

20.0 

Guard  Contract  Add  ons 

30.0 

30.0 

Drug  Testing  Program 

2.2 

593.8 

2.2 

593.8 

Facilities  Transition  Project  Staff 

11.3 

1,500.0 

11.3 

1300.0 

Direct  Billing  Subtotal 

92.0 

65,315.0 

124.5 

83^76.6 

124.5 

83,276.6 

Centrftlizfd  Pillins 

Departmental  News  and  Information  Center 

2.0 

172.0 

2.0 

190.5 

2.0 

190.5 

Departmental  Human  Resources 

12.0 

1,341.0 

12.0 

1,250.8 

12.0 

1,250.8 

Employee  Counselii^ 

527.0 

400.0 

400.0 

ISC  Direction  and  Training 

3.0 

537.0 

7.6 

981.5 

7.6 

981.5 

Fiscal  Services 

27.0 

1,787.0 

27.0 

1,848.1 

27.0 

1,848.1 

General  Services 

57.0 

3,279.0 

45.6 

2,618.1 

45.6 

2,618.1 

Library  Services 

1.0 

884.0 

1.0 

889.1 

1.0 

889.1 

Space  and  Facilities  Management 

21.0 

1367.0 

21.0 

1,584.9 

21.0 

1,584.9 

Printing  and  Publications 

15.0 

852.0 

ALLEX  Database 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Information  Technology  Center 

4.0 

635.0 

6.0 

732.1 

6.0 

732.1 

Computer  Services 

10.0 

1,072.0 

10.0 

853.6 

10.0 

853.6 

DOINET 

2,612.0 

2,612.0 

Departmental  Management  Budget 

5.0 

377.0 

Enforcement  &  Security  Maiugement 

3.0 

1,163.0 

4.0 

1,298.5 

4.0 

1,298.5 

All-Hazard  Program  Activities 

3.0 

160.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

9.0 

926.0 

8.2 

1,429.3 

8.2 

1,429.3 

Medical  Records  and  Health  Services 

4.0 

431.0 

1.9 

386.2 

1.9 

386.2 

Division  of  Personnel  Services 

20.0 

1,378.0 

Security  Clearance 

1.0 

48.2 

1.0 

48.2 

Reengineerii\g  Training 

1.0 

93.4 

1.0 

93.4 

FOL\/  Privacy  Act 

4.0 

277.9 

4.0 

277.9 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  Capital  Fund 

Obligations  and  FTE  by  Account 


Account 

Ethics 

EEO  Complaints  Processing  Svcs  Transition  Team 

Special  Retirements 

Federal  Executive  Board 

Aircraft  Services 

Contingency  Reserve 

Centralized  Billing  Subtotal 
Working  Capital  Fund  Total 


FY  1995  Actual 
FTE        (?pOp) 

FY  1996  Estimate 
FTE        ($000) 

FY  1997  Estimate 
FTE        (JOOP) 

1.0 

51.1 

1.0             51.1 

9.0 

522.2 

9.0          522.2 

2.0 

186.5 

2.0          186.5 

2.0 

124.5 

2.0          124.5 

20.6 

1,630.0 

20.6       1,630.0 

300.0 

300.0 

196.0      16,912.0 

186.9 

20,332.5 

186.9      20,332.5 

288.0      82,227.0 

311.4 

103,609.1 

311.4    103,609.1 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  Capital  Fund  -  Direct  Billing 

Revenue  by  Customer 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Customer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
OfHce  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Central  Utah  Project 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affeirs 
Insular  Affairs 

E>epartmental  Management 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services* 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Commission  on  Fine  Arts 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Mimatfi 

FY  1997 

Egtimatg 

22347.2 

17,679.4 

17,679.4 

8362.7 

8,480.7 

8,480.7 

264.7 

297.1 

297.1 

1,778.8 

1,013.3 
183.7 

5,528.7 

795.8 

7,903.1 

4,566.6 
38.3 

1,473.9 

I 

13,343.4 

17.9 

2.9 

178.7 

168.2 

26.4 
1.2 


3,001.0 


Total,  Direct  BiUing,  WCF  67,995.5  83,276.6 

'  Includes  revenues  from  other  Federal  agencies.  State  governments  and  cooperators. 


3,001.0 


1,681.6 

2,975.1 

371.0 

7,248.0 

7,248.0 

922.4 

10,272.9 

10,272.9 

5,766.4 

5,766.4 

75.5 

75.5 

2,217.3 

2,257.2 

24,559.7 

24,559.7 

40.0 

5.1 

5.1 

322.6 

322.6 

284.5 

284.5 

49.3 

49.3 

1.9 

1.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

83,276.6 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  Capital  Fund  -  Centralized  Billing 

Revenue  by  Customer 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Customer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Central  Utah  Project 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 

Total,  Centralized  Billing,  WCF 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

A?tvM 

E?tipi?t? 

Estimate 

1,166.3 

1,745.0 

1,747.3 

404.0 

759.7 

760.5 

541.1 

526.9 

527.7 

765.0 

1,160.1 

1,162.4 

18.6 

18.9 

18.9 

633.7 

1,842.3 

2,258.1 

339.0 

103.0 

1,012.4 

1,255.2 

1,257.5 

304.1 

327.8 

1,733.2 

2,079.6 

2,082.0 

1,312.1 

1,613.3 

1,615.6 

41Z7 

397.6 

397.6 

5,780.4 

6,322.2 

6,443.4 

129.3 

76.8 

76.8 

142.7 

119.6 

82.5 

67.5 

67.5 

1,057.6 

1,022.2 

1,022.2 

720.5 

726.3 

'726.3 

189^ 

116.8 

116.8 

43.7 

25.7 

25.7 

29.2 

13.4 

13.4 

29.0 

13.4 

13.4 

16,846.3 


20,332.5 


20,332.5 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Ftind  Account  Detail 


Account     Departmental  Newsletter 

Cvstpmw 

FY  1995 

FY  19% 

FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

46.1 

48.3 

48.3 

Minerals  Management  Service 

8.8 

9.0 

9.0 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

6.6 

7.4 

7.4 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

31.8 

33.2 

33.2 

Geological  Survey 

71.4 

80.7 

98.9 

Bureau  of  Mines        ' 

9.6 

9.8 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

44.1 

50.9 

50.9 

Natioiwl  Biological  Service 

8.2 

8.4 

National  Park  Service 

47.3 

50.2 

50.2 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

71.5 

73.2 

73.2 

Departmental  Management 

11.2 

11.4 

11.4 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Account  Totals:    ($000)            359.7 

385.6 

385.6 

FTE 

1.0 

1.0 

The  Departmental  newsletter.  People  Land  &  Water,  is  a  vehicle  for  regular,  monthly  communication 
for  all  employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  goal  of  this  newsletter  is  to  share  information 
across  bureau  lines  in  order  to  build  on  the  work  done  by  others.  It  is  a  tool  for  reinvention  emd  seamless 
communication  throughout  all  bureaus.  It  encourages  the  replication  of  good  work  and  can  speed  the 
spread  of  important  innovation. 

Information  once  conveyed  in  separate  bureau  newsletters  now  appears  in  the  departmental  newsletter 
so  that  all  employees  can  understand  how  each  bureau  approaches  work.  It  is  a  forum  for  substantive 
discussion  of  the  natural  resource  issues  facing  us.  And,  as  we  continue  reinventing  government,  this 
publication  will  show  what  each  bvireau  is  doing  so  we  leam  from  each  other. 

The  publication  also  is  distributed  to  Congressional,  state  and  local  leaders,  natural  resource  groups, 
environmental  orgaiuzations  and  others  as  directed  by  the  bureaus. 


Account:     Departmental  Medals 

Customer 

FYW5 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Laruj  Mar^gement 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Minerals  Management  Service 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

Office  of  Surface  Minir\g 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

Geological  Survey 

17.6 

17.6 

20.3 

Bureau  of  Mines 

2.8 

2.8 

Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

National  Park  Service 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affeurs 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Departmental  Maruigement 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

60.2 

60.0 

60.0 

FTE 

This  account  provides  a  central  location  for  the  purchase  of  gold  arxl  silver  Departmental  Honor 
Awards  medals  and  lapel  emblems.  The  medals  and  emblems  are  awarded  to  employees  to  recognize 
meritorious  and  distinguished  achievements. 
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Direct  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Departmental  Print  Plant  and  Copy 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
.   Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 
_  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  is  used  to  finance  a  full  range  of  duplicating,  specialized  binding  aiul  finishing,  addressing, 
mailing  and  distribution  services  for  all  organizations  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  and  field  offices 
requesting  service.  Services  include:  operating  self-service  copy  centers  and  a  computerized  addressing  and 
mailing  system;  commercial  contract  printing  through  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  minority  and 
other  contractors;  and  centralized  ordering  of  Departmental  Management  letterhead,  envelopes  and 
labels.  This  account  also  provides  for  a  full  range  of  graphics  design,  layout,  electronic  publishing,  disk 
conversion,  color  copying  and  photographic  services.  Individualized  assistance  is  provided  to  assist 
customers  with  graphics  or  visual  information  reqiiirements  throughout  the  design  and  production 
processes. 


FY  1995 

FYJ996 

FY  1997 

279.7 

271.4 

271.4 

793 

77.0 

77.0 

9SA 

95.9 

95.9 

98.8. 

95.9 

95.9 

92.6 

89.9 

134.4 

153 

14.8 

442.0 

429.0 

429.0 

30.6 

29.7 

310.2 

301.1 

301.1 

367.1 

356.3 

356.3 

25.1 

24.4 

24.4 

459.0 

445.5 

462.3 

17.2 

16.7 

67.3 

65.3 

65.3 

54.5 

52.9 

52.9 

26.4 

25.6 

25.6 

2^3.9 

2,391.5 

2491.5 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Pwt?l  5?rvi«s 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

245.7 

245.6 

245.6 

Minerals  Management  Service 

363 

36.5 

36.5 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

2.3 

23 

2.3 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

74.6 

74.6 

74.6 

Geological  Survey 

35.6 

35.6 

145.0 

Bureau  of  Mines 

0.3 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

44.4 

44.4 

44.4 

National  Biological  Service 

109.4 

109.4 

National  Park  Service 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

401.7 

401.7 

401.7 

Insular  Affairs 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

Departmental  Management 

368.1 

368.1 

368.8 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

73.1 

73.1 

73.1 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

0.7 

0.7 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

11Z2 

112.2 

112.2 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

1.2 
1^5.4 

1.2 

1.2 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

1^5.0 

1,645.0 

FTE 

This  accovjit  is  used  to  finance  U.S.  postage  costs  incurred  by  all  Departmental  Management  components 
nationwide  and  all  other  Interior  bureaus  and  offices  that  dispatch  mail  at  the  Main  Interior  Buildii\g 
Consolidated  Mailroom,  and  all  Interior  Service  Center  Print  Plant  mailings.  It  provides  for  the  services 
of  the  Main  Interior  Building  mailroom.  The  account  also  provides  for  overseas  delivery  and  postage 
services  performed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Interior  organizations. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Miscellaneous  and  Legislative  Printing 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Miiung 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Ii\sular  Affairs 

Departmental  Maiuigement 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 
This  account  is  used  to  finarKe  miscellaneous  smd  legislative  printed  materials  which  are  ordered  by 
biueaus  and  offices.  Printed  materials  include  House  and  Senate  reports,  laws,  etc.,  and  various 
publications  from  other  agencies  (e.g.  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  General  Services  Administration, 
etc.).  The  increase  in  FY96  and  FY97  estimates  represents  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  demand  for 
printed  material. 


FY  1995 

nim 

FYW7 

15.2 

48.1 

48.1 

3.5 

31.9 

31.9 

2.1 

253 

253 

12.9 

47.8 

47.8 

10.8 

91.8 

120.8 

4.4 

25.0 

8.5 

39.3 
3.9 

393 

27.9 

124.3 

124.3 

7.9 

63.3 

633 

1.8 

1.8 

16.4 

74.2 

74.2 

0.2 

13.9 

13.9 

13.9 

13.9 

0.4 

0.4 

605.0 


Account:     PittgntFggs 

Customer 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

8.8 

3.8 

3.8 

Geological  Survey 

5.5 

2.2 

15.7 

Bureau  of  Mines 

53.1 

135 

Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service 

1.2 

03 

03 

National  Park  Service 

0.1 
68.7 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

20.0 

20.0 

FTE 
This  account  is  used  to  maintain  a  deposit  account  with  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Department 
of  Commerce,  to  pay  patent  filing  aitd  coupon  fees.  This  service  is  available  to  all  Interior  bureaus  and 
offices. 
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Direct  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Accounfc     Consolidated  Proc  -  Space  and  Facilities 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals: 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

2.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

3.1 

0.1 

0.1 

7.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.0 

0.1 

4.6 

0.1 

0.1 

6.8 

0.1 

10.9 

0.1 

0.1 

3.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

71.4 

3.6 

3.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

110.5 


5.0 


5.0 


($000) 
FTE 

Beginning  in  FY96,  this  acccoiint  will  be  used  solely  to  fund  room  identification  name  inserts  and 
employee  desk  name  plates  for  the  Interior  Complex  offices  as  well  as  information  signs  (directional 
locator,  etc.).  Purchases  made  for  telecommunications  equipment  are  no  longer  made  through  this  account. 

Account:     ConsoUdated  Procurement  •  General  Services 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Maiiagement  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Biureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Susquehaima  River  Basin  Commission 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

FTE 

This  acccount  provides  for  a  central  procurement  fuiKtion  for  ordering  office  supplies  and  equipment, 
computer  repair,  carpeting,  courier  services,  laundry  services,  furniture  rehabilitation,  and  miscellaneous 
other  goods  and  services  from  local  vendors  using  centralized  Blanket  Purchase  Agreements  (BPAs). 
In  FY96,  BPAs  for  official  Departmental  flags  and  seals  and  moving  services  were  added. 


FY1??5 

FY1?96 

FY  1997 

0.2 

11.0 

11.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

0.1 

21.9 

21.9 

0.1 

7.0 

9.7 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

213 

213 

0.1 

2.0 

19.0 

19.0 

0.2 

17.1 

17.1 

9.4 

9.4 

184.0 

334.6 
8.6 

343.1 

1.8 

1.8 

38.0 

38.0 

49.4 

49.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

23.1 
570.0 

23.1 

184.9 

570.0 

0.0 
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Direct  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Consolidated  Telecommunications 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Miiung 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Miaaft  Services 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

National  Iiuilan  Gaming  Commission 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 
This  account  is  used  to  finance  miscellaneous  telecommuncations  services  which  are  obtained  through 
existing  contracts,  the  General  Services  Administration,  or  other  contract  sources.  Services  include 
telecommunications  related  services  in  excess  of  the  standard  level  of  service  that  are  requested  by  bureaus 
and  offices. 

The  increase  in  FY96  reflects  the  addition  of  teleconununications  services  such  as  telephone  calling 
cards,  teleconferencing,  video  conferencing,  maintenance,  etc.,  and  the  cable  distribution  system  linking 
the  State  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sensitive  compartmented  information  facility. 


FYW5 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

11.2 

3.6 

3.6 

2.9 

2.4 

2.4 

21.9 

3.7 

3.7 

24.5 

6.7 

6.7 

0.4 

2.2 

7.6 

0.2 

18.6 

14.3 

14.3 

8.5 

5.5 

14.9 

2.7 

2.7 

10.1 

12.1 

12.1 

8.7 

8.7 

86.3 

127.2 

128.5 

0.1 

0.0 
1.3 

0.0 

0.4 

0.4 

51.7 

51.7 

9.2 

9.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

199.6 


252.0 


252.0 
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Direct  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


FYW? 

pri996 

FY  1997 

2.7 

21.3 

21.3 

0.3 

19.7 

19.7 

8.1 

9.8 

9.8 

1.3 

54.6 

54.6 

0.7 

13.5 

0.8 

7.5 

61.9 

61.9 

2.1 

13.5 

18.1 

30.5 

303 

13.8 

37.0 

37.0 

16.5 

163 

239.1 

556.1 
1.8 

557.9 

39.6 

39.6 

39.6 

39.6 

($000)            294.5 

901.7 

901.7 

FTE               10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Account:     ConsoUdated  Maintenance  and  Alterations 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affeirs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Construction  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals: 

This  account  is  used  to  finance  building  alteration  services  for  occupants  of  the  Interior  Complex.  Basic 
services  include  carpentry,  locksmith,  painting,  electrical  systems,  and  a  variety  of  other  necessary 
services  upon  request,  ftofessional  services  offered  include  design,  construction  supervisioa  and 
compliance  reviews  for  safety  codes  and  compliance  with  the  Secretary's  standards  for  the  treatment  of 
historic  property.  The  increase  in  estimates  for  FY96  and  FY97  represent  increases  in 
inter-office/inter-agency  office  moves  due  to  bureau  reorganizations  and  consolidations  vkithin  the 
Interior  Complex. 

Account:     Invgntprie? 
Customer  . 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals: 

This  account  is  used  to  fiiumce  controlled  supply  items  where  procurement  lead  time  or  other  logistics 
associated  with  such  items  requires  maintenance  of  inventory  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Department. 
Cost  savings  are  achieved  through  centralized  large  quantity  purchases,  and  timely  availability  of 
required  items. 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

0.5 

2.2 

2.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.6 

6.0 

6.0 

0.1 

2.3 

4.9 

0.2 

2.6 

1.6 

26.9 

26.9 

0.7 

0.8 

13.7 

13.7 

0.1 

7.4 

7.4 

0.3 

0.3 

3.0 

27.1 

27.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 
90.0 

0.1 

($000) 

7.6 

90.0 

FTE 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     C9ntrart?<i  Tffdning 

Customer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

FY  1995 
2.1 
0.6 
1.4 
0.9 

FY  1996 

71.7 
6.9 
7.0 
4.9 

FY  1997 

71.7 

6.9 

7.0 

4.9 

Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 

0.2 
1.9 

11.3 
5.8 

26.1 

FUh  and  Wildlife  Service 

1.2 

11.1 

11.1 

National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 

0.4 
10.8 

9.1 
20.8 

20.8 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

25.3 

24.3 

24.3 

Insular  Affairs 

0.4 

0.4 

Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Construction  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 

17.9 

19.3 

10.8 

1.9 

30.1 
1.9 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

1.7 

1.7 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

62.7 

207.0 

207.0 

FTE 

1.0 

1.0 

This  account  finarv:es  training  on  computer  basics  and  broadly  used  and  new  software  applications.  In 
FY96  and  FY97  it  will  provide  reengineering  traiiung,  leadership  development  and  other  career 
development  programs.  Inhouse  experts  provide  training  on  reengineering  tools  and  techniques.  The 
inaease  in  funding  estimates  for  FY96  and  FY97  represents  expanded  training  activities  in  Fairbanks,  AK. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 
Direct  Billing 


Account:     Aircraft  Services 

Cu?jpm^ 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

21,738.0 

16,849.8 

16,849.8 

Minerals  Management  Service 

8,226.0 

8,288.0 

8,288.0 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

119.0 

125.8 

125.8 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

1,513.0 

2,641.8 

2,641.8 

Geological  Survey 

778.0 

1,309.8 

2,345.8 

Bureau  of  Mines 

95.0 

296.0 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

4,949.0 

6,460.2 

6,460.2 

National  Biological  Service 

629.0 

740.0 

National  Park  Service 

7,437.0 

9,449.8 

9,449.8 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

3,663.0 

3,204.2 

3,204.2 

Departmental  Management 

11.0 

148.0 

148.0 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

13,270.0 

24,486.6 

24,486.6 

Account  Totals:    ($000)        62,428.0         74,000.0  74,000.0 

FTE  60.0  77.0  77.0 

The  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  (OAS)  was  established  to  improve  aviation  safety  and  aviation  cost 
effectiveness  and,  as  such:  has  Departmentwide  responsibility  and  authority  for  all  Departmental 
in-house  aircraft;   establishes  standards  for  all  DOl  aircraft  facilities  and  aviation  related  personnel- 
assigns  aircraft  to  bureaus  and  offices  as  required;  procures  aircraft  services  through  contracts  and  rental 
agreements  in  support  of  bureaus  and  offices;  purchases  aircraft  and  aviation  maintenance;  assists  bureaus 
in  determining  whether  aircraft  should  be  government-owned,  leased,  contracted  or  chartered;  and 
coordinates  aircraft  use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  best  use  of  existing  equipment,  consistent  with 
various  mission  requirements.  OAS  also  provides  service  to  other  Federal  agencies.  State  governments  and 
Interior  cooperators. 

The  Office  uses  approximately  101  owned  or  in-house  operated  aircraft,  just  under  300  annually 
contracted  or  leased  aircraft,  as  well  as  approximately  1,900  rental  aircraft  in  providing  the  required 
aviation  services  to  its  customers.  Services  are  provided  throughout  the  conterminous  United  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  account  finances  expenditures  directly  related  to  aircraft  use.  Most  of  the  revenue  attributed  to  the 
Office  of  Aircraft  Services  (as  shown  above)  represents  ftmding  paid  to  them  by  non  EXDl  entities.  In  FY 
1995  revenue  fi-om  these  non  DOI  entities  amounted  to  $12,958,000;  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  revenue  is 
estimated  at  $24,259,600. 
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Direct  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Computer  Utilization 

Customer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Accotmt  Totals: 


FY  1995 


FYJ9% 

FVW7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

2.0 

2.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.4 

0.4 

10.3 

103 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

20.0 


20.0 


($000) 
FTE 
This  accotmt  finances  computer  services  which  Jire  obtained  through  existing  contracts,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  in-house  resources  or  other  contract  resources. 


Account:     Cw?r<l  Contract  Ad4  pn? 

Customer 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FYW7 

Office  of  Surface  Minii\g 

15.0 

15.0 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

15.0 

15.0 

30.0 


30.0 


Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  finances  service  additions  to  the  basic  security  contract  at  the  Interior  Complex.  The 
additional  service  is  specifically  requested  and  fimded  by  customers.  The  basic  security  contract  is 
financed  through  the  Enforcement  and  Security  centralized  billing  account. 


Account:     Drug  Tggting  PrQgr^ 
Customer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Minii^ 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Paik  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals: 


FY199S 


($000) 
FTE 


mm 

FY  1997 

101.2 

101.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.0 

0.1 

5.3 

5.3 

31.2 

31.2 

81.6 

81.6 

233.8 

233.8 

51.0 

51.0 

85.5 

85.5 

3.4 

3.4 

593.8 

593.8 

2.2 

2.2 

This  account  finances  the  development,  management  and  administration  of  comprehensive  drug  and 
alcohol  testing  programs  nationv^ride  for  the  Department  Services  include  preparing  and  administering 
collection  laboratory  analysis  and  medical  review  officer  contracts.  This  account  is  also  used  to  provide 
indepth  assistance  and  contractual  services  to  over  60  other  Federal  agencies  riding  DOI  contracts. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 
Direct  Billing 

Account:     Facilities  Transition  Project  Staff 

Customer  FY  1995         FY  1996  FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  1,500.0  1,500.0 

Account  Totals:    (SOOO)  1,500.0  1,500.0 

FTE  11.3  11.3 

This  organization  was  created  by  Secretarial  Order  #3195,  which  abolished  the  Office  of  Construction 
Management  and  created  the  Facilities  Transition  Project  Staff  (FTPS)  within  the  Interior  Service  Center. 
Funding  provided  in  FY97  will  pay  for  the  services  of  the  FTPS  as  it  provides  a  transition  over  the  next 
one  to  three  years  to  transfer  management  and  oversight  of  the  BIA  facilities  program  back  to  the  BIA. 
Major  initiatives  being  undertaken  by  this  function  are:  the  NPR  Reinvention  Lab  on  "Building  Schools  in 
Less  Time",  continued  implementation  and  review  of  P.L.  93-638  construction  regulations  and  P.L.  100-297 
cor«truction  grants;  the  development  of  a  new  facilities  management  information  system  (FMIS);  and 
other  key  issues  to  assist  the  Deputy  Commisioner  during  the  transition. 
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Centralized  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Departmental  News  and  Information  Center 
Customer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 

Account  Totals: 

The  Departmental  News  and  Information  Center  (DNIC)  provides  technical  and  development  support 
for  audiO/  video  and  motion  picture  productions;  writing,  narrating,  producing,  editing,  and  electronic 
national  distribution  of  radio  news  actualities;  public  service  announcements  for  radio  and  television; 
national  radio  and  television  public  service  broadcasts;  internal  messages  to  employees,  editorial  replies, 
as  well  as  providing  production  facilities  for  video  programming  and  post-production;  and  assisting 
marketing  personnel  (e.g.  USGS  tojxjgraphiccil  map  sales)  in  the  development  of  promotional  material. 

This  office  indexes  and  monitors  all  audiovisual  productions  produced  by  the  bureaus.  Office  of 
Communications'  control  of  these  items  is  mandated  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 

The  DNIC  provides  satellite  uplink  services  that  eiuible  news  conferences  and  other  newsworthy  events 
to  be  instantaneously  avaulable  to  television  newsrooms  nationally. 

The  DNIC  monitors  all  major  network  television  news  and  public  affairs  programming,  which  eliminates 
duplication  of  this  function  by  each  bureau  and  any  rteed  for  costly  contract  services. 

This  office  also  ir\aintains  regular  contact  with  bureau  audiovisual  personnel  in  the  field  through  the 
DOI  Communications  Network  (ComNet),  resulting  in  inter-bureau  cooperation  in  audiovisual 
requiremenls. 


fyw5 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

15.8 

21.1 

21.1 

15.8 

12.8 

12.8 

21.0 

10.5 

10.5 

22.8 

18.7 

18.7 

14.0 

23.6 

23.6 

8.8 

14.0 

35.1 

35.1 

12.3 

12.3 

21.0 

21.0 

14.0 

21.3 

21.3 

5.3 

18.9 

26.5 

26.5 

($000) 

175.0 

190.5 

190.5 

FTE 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 
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Centralized  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Departmental  Human  Resources 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Construction  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  finances  a  variety  of  training  and  development  programs  and  facilities.  Programs  include 
the  Manager  Development  Program,  Advanced  Manager  Program,  Senior  Executive  Service  Candidate 
Development  Progranx,  SES  Consortiums  and  Forums,  SES  Bi-Aimual  Conference  and  Orientation  Program, 
SES  Recertification  training,  SES  Sabbaticals,  and  any  other  component  of  Executive,  Management,  and 
Supervisory  training  programs.  Other  activities  include  labor-relations  training;  computer  base  training; 
and  consultations  with  bureaus  with  respect  to  their  training  activities  such  as  the  upward  mobility 
program.  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  Presidential  Management  Intern  Program,  and  Women 
Executive  Leadership  Program. 

Facilities  operated  under  this  account  include  learning  centers  in  Washington,  DC;  Denver,  CO; 
Albuquerque,  NM;  aiul  Anchorage,  AK.   The  learning  centers  offer  special  programs  and  courses  such  as 
productivity  improvement,  project  management,  cultural  diversity,  quality  management,  and  a  National 
Performance  Review  Brown  Bag  series. 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

187.3 

159.6 

160.4 

1013 

81.8 

82.7 

50.7 

38.8 

39.6 

126.3 

105.5 

106.3 

225.7 

169.2 

223.8 

68.5 

26.2 

135.4 

119.4 

120.2 

46.7 

35.9 

275.4 

212.3 

213.1 

228.0 

186.7 

187.6 

96.1 

91.4 

93.4 

0.3 

0.3 

13.8 

12.6 

12.6 

11.2 

11.8 

11.8 

1,566.9 

1,250.8 

1,250.8 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Account:     Employee  Counseling 
Customer 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Miiung 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FYW7 

20.0 

16.0 

16.0 

100.0 

80.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.0 

16.0 

95.0 

60.0 

48.0 

48.0 

65.0 

52.0 

52.0 

50.0 

80.0 

80.0 

10.0 

8.0 

8.0 

500.0 


400.0 


400.0 


($000) 
FTE 

This  account  is  used  to  finance  counseling  services  to  ease  the  transition  of  employees  into  new  jobs.  The 
focus  of  the  cotmseling,  which  is  procured  on  a  contractual  basis,  is  on  assisting  displaced  persons  in  finding 
jobs  elsewhere  in  the  Department,  in  other  Federal  agencies,  or  in  the  private  sector. 
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Centralized  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     ISC  Direction  and  Training 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Accotmt  Totals:    ($000) 

FTE 

This  account  finances  the  overall  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Interior  Service  Center  (ISC).  The 
increase  in  the  FY96  and  FY97  estimates  is  due  to  the  consolidation  of  management  personnel  and  ISC 
training  funds. 


FY  1995 

FY  199^ 

FYW7 

19.7 

68.7 

68.7 

11.2 

39.3 

39.3 

11.2 

39.3 

395 

225 

785 

785 

UJ 

39.3 

485 

1.7 

225 

785 

785 

2.6 

9.0 

14.1 

49.1 

49.1 

19.7 

68.7 

68.7 

8.3 

29.1 

29.1 

1033 

367.0 

367.0 

13 

5.2 

5.2 

16.5 

57.6 

57.6 

12.8 

44.7 

44.7 

0.3 

1.2 

1.2 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8 

1.4 

4.9 

4.9 

280.9 

981.5 

981.5 

3.0 

7.6 

7.6 
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Centralized  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account 'Detail 


Account:     FiWfJ  Sgrvi^g 


Btueau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Central  Utah  Project 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 

Advisory  Coimdl  on  Historic  Preservation 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

FTE 

This  account  finances  all  fiscal  support  activities  including  administrative  control  of  funds  (obligations 
and  disbursements  to  government  agencies,  commercial  vendors  and  employee  travel  payments);  billings 
and  collections;  assistance  to  program  managers  in  financial  mangement  funds  control  and  integrabon  of 
automated  adminstrative  systems  with  the  budget  and  accounting  database  including  PAYPERS; 
financial  reporting  including  management  and  regulatory  reports  to  Treasury  and  OMB;  investments;  grant 
and  reimbursable  activity  accounting;  user  training  in  financial  systems;  financial  guidance  and  planning; 
Imprest  Fund  services;  travel  credit  card  services;  responding  to  CFO  act  requirements;  coordinating 
financial  transactions  and  reporting  to  GSA  on  the  building  delegations  of  authority;  and  providing 
assistance  in  docmnenting  management  improvement  accomplishments.  The  systems  support  function  also 
provides  services  to  over  200  local  area  network  (LAN)  users,  iiKluding  transition  to  a  consolidated  LAN 
environment,  and  software  application  support . 


FY  1995 

FY199« 

FYW7 

21.1 

21.4 

21.4 

9.8 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.2 

10.2 

70.6 

71.5 

71.5 

18.6 

18.9 

18.9 

9.5 

9.6 

32.2 

3.3 

3.3 

28.4 

28.8 

28.8 

19.0 

19.2 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

20.8 

21.1 

21.1 

198.5 

201.3 

201.3 

606.5 

614.9 

644.2 

35.4 

35.9 

35.9 

29.0 

29.4 

57.8 

58.6 

58.6 

301.0 

305.1 

305.1 

288.2 

292.2 

292.2 

195 

19.8 

19.8 

10.2 

10.3 

10.3 

10.2 

10.3 

10.3 

50.5 

51.2 

51.2 

1^23.0 

1^8.1 

1,848.1 

27.0 

27.0 

27.0 
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Centralized  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     CcngrjJ  ggrviggg 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Susquehaima  River  Basin  Commission 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  finances  a  variety  of  support  services.  In  FY96,  the  Division  of  General  Services  was 
reorganized  into  separate  functional  activities  within  the  ISC.  Functional  areas  include  official 
passports  and  visas;  ridesharing  aiul  parking;  acquisition,  inventory,  warehousing,  and  property 
management;  safety  management;  mail,  records  and  forms  management;  motor  vehicle  management;  and 
general  services.  These  functions  maintain  operational  liaison  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  General 
Services  Administration,  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  agencies  providing  Govemmentwide  policy 
regarding  general  services.  This  accoimt  is  also  used  to  fiiunce  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
Interior  complex  Museum  and  oversight  responsibilities  of  contracted  travel  services. 

Specific  services  iiKlude,  but  are  not  limited  to;  acquisition  services  (including  certain  Govemmentwide 
and  Departmentwide  contract  activity  and  centralized  purchasing  of  supplies  and  services),  personal 
property  management,  aiul  parking;  consolidated  messenger  services;  tramsportation  of  household  goods; 
shipping  and  receivirig;  safety  management;  tort  and  employee  claims;  coordination  of  Secretarial  press 
conferences  and  other  official  functions,  warehouse  management.  Government  Transportation  Requests 
(nationwide),  and  selected  office  furnishings;  Secretarial  files;  coordination  of  contract  labor  services; 
office  relocation  services;  conference  room  management;  forms  management;  artwork  control  and 
preservation;  and  a  variety  of  technical  support  services. 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

221.7 

151.4 

151.4 

29.9 

23.3 

23.3 

43.1 

31.8 

31.8 

663 

52.9 

52.9 

68.1 

59.3 

96.9 

22.9 

16.1 

155.7 

118.2 

118.2 

26.0 

21.4 

183.1 

151.9 

151.9 

274.2 

210.4 

210.4 

47.0 

40.0 

40.0 

1,469.1 

1,337.9 

1,395.2 

4.1 

66.4 

57.3 

9.7 

8.2 

8.2 

164.2 

133.2 

133.2 

153.0 

135.7 

135.7 

5.4 

4.7 

4.7 

3.2 

2.2 

2.2 

3.0 

2.2 

2.2 

110.0 

59.9 

59.9 

3,126.1 

2,618.1 

2,618.1 

57.0 

45.6 

45.6 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Lit)rjiry  SgyviCgS 

Customer 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Bureau  of  La-  '  Management 

40.1 

40.0 

40.0 

Minerals  Management  Service 

16.9 

16.9 

16.9 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

38.3 

38.2 

38.2 

Geological  Survey 

8.9 

30.2 

66.7 

Bureau  of  Mines 

21.4 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

65.0 

64.9 

64.9 

National  Biological  Service 

36.5 

36.5 

Natioi\aI  Park  Service 

81.1 

80.9 

80.9 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

39.2 

39.1 

39.1 

Insular  Affairs 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

Departmental  Management 

229.9 

229.4 

229.4 

Office  of  the  SoUcitor 

247.7 

247.2 

247.2 

Office  of  Ir\spector  General 

43.7 

43.6 

43.6 

Account  Totals:    (SOOO)            891.0 

889.1 

889.1 

FTE                 1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

This  account  finances  the  contract  for  the  operation  and  technical  oversight  of  the  Main  Interior 
Buildii\g  Natural  Resources  Library  and  the  Law  Library.  The  library  develops,  organizes,  and  maintains 
a  collection  of  scientific,  technical,  legal  and  management  ir^formation  with  special  emphasis  on  natural 
resources.  Native  Americans,  and  Interior  Department  publications.  On-line  data  search,  inter-library 
loan,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  customer  services  are  also  provided  to  meet  research,  informatiorv  and 
reference  needs. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Space  and  Facilities  Management 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  Ger\eral 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Susquehaiuia  River  Basin  Commission 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

FTE 

This  account  finances  the  development  and  administration  of  the  Departmentwide  program  for 
acquisition,  assignment,  and  use  of  office  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  fifty  states,  and  territories. 
Activities  within  the  program  include  serving  as  Interior's  sole  liaison  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  concerning  space  requirements  in  the  Interior  regional  cities  and  other  selected 
areas  and  oversees  the  execution  of  the  GSA  real  property  maiugement  delegations  prograni.  Another 
activity  is  administering  the  building  management  function  for  all  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  Washington 
metrojxjlitan  area  and  Secretarial  organizations  nationwide  and  managing  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Main  and  South  Interior  Buildings.  The  locator  service  for  Interior  employees  located 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  is  also  financed  through  this  account. 

Activities  also  include  operating  and  managing  the  Washington  Interagency  Telecommunications 
System  (WITS),  the  GSA-provided  computerized  telephone  system  for  the  Inferior  Complex  and  the 
E)epartmenf  9  in-house  data  interface/transport  system.  Telecommunication  guidance  is  provided  to  users 
throughout  the  Department  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

These  activities  coordiiute  all  requests  for  telephone  aedit  cards;  provide  updates  to  the  local  and 
GSA  telephone  directories  for  the  Department;  provide  voice  and  video  conference  call  services;  and 
assume  responsibility  for  data  and  voice  related  systems  and  services. 


FYW5 

fy-im 

FYW7 

74.6 

88.4 

88.4 

57.7 

82.1 

82.1 

132.7 

111.0 

111.0 

75.0 

92.7 

92.7 

18.1 

25.1 

47.2 

14.6 

0.3 

103.8 

124.5 

124.5 

14.3 

21.8 

215.8 

229.2 

229.2 

113.4 

132.2 

132.2 

11.9 

16.8 

16.8 

360.1 

534.3 

553.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

13.5 

18.8 

1.3 

0.7 

0.7 

53.8 

65.9 

65.9 

28.8 

39.9 

39.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

1^91.0 

1^84.9 

1^84.9 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEME^4T 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 
Centralized  Billing 

Account: 

FY  1996  FY  1997 


Printing  and  Publications 

CuBtomer 

FY  1995 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

128.8 

Minerals  Management  Service 

23.4 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

25.4 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

49.5 

Geological  Survey 

72.4 

Bureau  of  Mines 

36.1 

Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 

170.9 

National  Biological  Service 

6.3 

Natioruil  Park  Service 

145.9 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

88.6 

Insular  Affairs 

1.0 

Departmental  Management 

49.1 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

3.4 

Office  of  b\spector  General 

9.8 

Advisory  Courtdl  on  Historic  Preservation 

3.4 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

814.0 

FTE 

15.0 

The  activities  that  were  financed  through  this  accotwt  were  either  delegated  to  bureaus  and  offices  or 
converted  to  a  direct  billing  account. 

Account:     MdMJ^^M& 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Miiung 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Account  Totals:    ($000)  24.0  24.0  24.0 

FTE 
This  account  finimces  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  Database  which  is  a  Departmentally-owned  computerized 
information  system  containing  the  legislative  history  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act.  The  database  is  used  for  research  of  this  legislation,  and  includes  telecommunications 
capability  for  field  personnel. 


FYW5 

FYIW 

FY  1997 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

2.6 

2.6 

2.9 

0.2 

0.2 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

*  3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 
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Centralized  Billing 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Information  Technology  Center 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  finances  a  compreherwive  source  of  assistance  for  Interior  personnel  in  the  application  of 
small  computer  technology,  including  end  user  support  for  hardware  and  software,  evaluation  of  new 
products,  and  a  walk-in  facility  for  users  of  microcomputer  and  computer  graphics  equipment.     Also 
included  is  PC  Based  Trairung.  Formal  training  in  microcomputer  technology  for  all  employees  is 
provided  in  a  fully  equipped  computer  training  room  in  the  Main  Interior  BuiUding.  Classes  include  basic 
software  application  training  to  training  for  the  latest  products  in  the  information  management  field. 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  19^7 

33.0 

60.2 

60.2 

19.2 

35.0 

35.0 

21.2 

38.7 

38.7 

7.9 

14.3 

14.3 

1.3 

2.3 

36.1 

4.8 

16.5 

24.7 

24.7 

96.5 

33.7 

94.8 

72.7 

72.7 

27.3 

31.6 

31.6 

8.9 

16.2 

16.2 

310.8 

376.7 

376.7 

4.3 

8.7 

8.7 

9.5 

17.3 

17.3 

656.0 

732.1 

732.1 

4.0 

6.0 

6.0 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
Working  Capital  Fund  Account  Detail 


Account:     Cpmpytcr  Sgrvicgg 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Ii«pector  General 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  finances  information  resources  management  functions,  which  includes  application  systems 
and  network  support,  and  coordinates  with  bureaus  and  offices  for  resource  sharing  opportunities  within 
the  Main  Interior  Buildii\g  complex.  The  main  objective  of  the  activity  is  to  provide  computer  systems  and 
services  to  meet  the  automation  and  electronic  communication  needs  of  Departmental  Management,  other 
Departmental  offices,  and  the  Interior  bureaus. 

Specific  services  financed  by  this  account  include:  computer  system  and  facility  management  and 
operations;  development,  operation  and  maintenance  of  administrative  and  executive  information 
systems;  local  area  network  (LAN)  and  data  communications  planning,  management,  operation  and 
support;  support  for  Departmentwide  electronic  mail  exchange  and  network  access;  suppwrt  for  Internet 
access;  technical  assistance  on  minicomputer  and  LAN  hardware  and  software;  demonstration  imd 
evaluation  of  new  minicomputer  and  LAN  equipment,  software  and  peripherals;  strategic  and  tactical 
plaimiiig;  computer  security  and  management  controls  functions;  and  acquisition  assistance  and  approval. 
During  FY96,  activities  will  continue  to  focus  on  meeting  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  electronic  mail 
and  network  access  within  DM,  the  Department,  and  with  other  government  and  private  organizations. 
Several  LANs  were  consolidated  by  FY95  to  decrease  maintenance  costs  and  streamline  user  support 
requirements.  Further  consolidations  are  planned  for  FY96.  A  second  area  of  foois  is  responding  to  the 
continuing  demand  for  new  automated  information  systems  to  provide  Department  executives  with  the 
data  needed  to  track  Interior  iiutiatives,  correspondence,  projects,  and  programs. 


FY1?95 

FYIW 

FY  1997 

43.1 

38.2 

38.2 

6.6 

5.9 

5.9 

4.7 

4.2 

4.2 

20.6 

17.9 

17.9 

26.5 

23.2 

29.9 

6.2 

5.5 

35.3 

31.6 

31.6 

1.3 

1.1 

58.9 

51.8 

51.8 

38.9 

34.4 

34.4 

47.1 

42.4 

42.4 

461.1 

403.9 

412.1 

42.6 

35.5 

35.5 

9.1 

8.2 

74.6 

65.5 

65.5 

94.4 

84.2 

84.2 

971.0 

853.6 

853.6 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 
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Account:     PQINET 

Customer  FY  1995 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 


FY  1996 

FY  1997 

182.3 

182.3 

181.8 

181.8 

7.6 

7.6 

300.4 

300.4 

1,205.7 

1,284.3 

20.4 

158.0 

158.0 

58.2 

185.2 

185.2 

161.7 

161.7 

150.7 

150.7 

Account  Totals:    (SOOO)  2,612.0  2,612.0 

FTE 

This  account  finances  DOINET  which  is  the  Department's  integrated,  digital  communications  network 
that  provides  data,  video,  and  voice  services  to  key  multi-bureau  locations.  Communication  services  are 
provided  over  high-speed  FTS2000  backbone  circuits  which  interconnect  the  Department's  strategic 
locations  and  the  two  Administrative  Service  Centers.  The  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management 
provides  management  and  operations  coordination  for  the  network  while  program  guidance  is  provided  by 
a  multi-bureau  Governing  Board  and  technical  oversight  is  provided  by  a  multi-bureau  Advisory 
Conmuttee.  In  FY97,  DOINET  will  continue  to  provide  services  at  17  locations  and  will  include  plans  to 
update  critical  equipment  and  circuits  to  satisfy  bureau  connectivity  requirements. 

Account:     Departmental  Management  Budget 

Customer  FY  1995         FY  1996           FY  1997 

Insular  Affairs  0.8 

Departmental  Mar\agement  345.8 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services  3.8 

Office  of  Construction  Management  3.8 

V        National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  0.8 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  OS 

Office  of  Inspector  General  0.8 

Conunission  of  Fine  Arts  7.6 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  7.6 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  7.6 

Advisory  Coimcil  on  Historic  Preservation  0.8 

Account  Totals:    ($000)  380.2 

FTE  5.0 
Activities  that  were  financed  through  this  account  are  now  included  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
Office  of  Budget,  Management  and  Coordination  activity,  in  the  Departmental  Management 
appropriation. 
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FYJW5 

FYW6 

FYW7 

138.0 

100.9 

100.9 

42.1 

49.7 

49.7 

64.2 

75.8 

75.8 

30.7 

36.2 

36.2 

11.9 

14.0 

35.4 

4.2 

4.9 

67.4 

79.6 

79.6 

14.0 

16.5 

121.0 

143.0 

143.0 

126.1 

148.9 

148.9 

29.9 

35.3 

35.3 

360.7 

488.4 

493.7 

4.5 

5.3 

56.7 

67.0 

67.0 

27.8 

32.9 

32.9 

1^99.2 

1^98.5 

1^98.5 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Account.     Enforcement  &  Security  Management 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Construction  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  finances  activities  that  distribute  telegrams,  airgrams,  and  other  materials  received  from 
the  Department  of  State  for  Interior  bureaus  and  offices;  assist  in  coordinating  messages  initiated  vtrithin 
Interior  for  transmission  to  foreign  service  posts;  access  the  automated  State  Department  Classified  Cable 
Distribution  System;  and  provide  accountability,  processing/handling  jmd  storage  of  classified  documents, 
including  the  operation  of  a  sensitive  compartmented  information  facility. 

This  account  also  finances  the  security  guard  contract  for  the  Interior  Complex  and  activities  responsible 
for  issuing  identification  cards  to  employees,  retirees  and  contractors  aiKl  centrally  controlling  and  issuing 
keys  used  in  the  Interior  Complex. 

Account:     All-Hazard  Program  Activities 

Customer  FY  1995         FY  1996  FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  18.1 

Minerals  Management  Service  9.1 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  7.9 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  15.7 

Geological  Survey  16.9 

Bureau  of  Mines  12.1 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  16.3 

National  Biological  Service  8.5 

National  Park  Service  18.8 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  15.1 

Insular  Affcurs  11.5 

Departmental  Management  81.5 

Office  of  Construction  Management  1 .0 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  12.5 

Office  of  Inspector  General  5.0 

Account  Totals:    ($000)  250.0 

FTE  3.0  0.0  0.0 

Activities  that  were  financed  through  this  account  are  nov*r  included  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
Office  of  Managing  Risk  and  Public  Safety,  Management  and  Coordination  activity,  in  the  Departmental 
Management  appropriation. 
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FY  199? 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

134.4 

211.2 

211.2 

19.7 

31.8 

31.8 

9.9 

16.7 

16.7 

77.1 

122.9 

122.9 

102.5 

164.4 

218.7 

23.4 

23.8 

93.1 

141.1 

141.1 

19.7 

30.4 

281.8 

413.8 

413.8 

154.5 

233.4 

233.4 

18.8 

39.8 

39.8 

935.0 

1^29.3 

1,429.3 

9.0 

8.2 

8.2 

Account:     Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Customer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
E>epartmental  Management 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  finances  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (OSH)  Team  in  the  Office  for  Managing  Risk 
cind  Public  Safety.  The  Team  provides  safety  and  health  policy  and  program  management  support  to  DOI 
bureaus  and  field  offices;  publishes  instructions,  guidelines  and  management  evaluations;  and  supplies 
up-to-date  iiiformation  on  employee,  contractor  and  visitor  safety  regulations  and  technical 
advancements.  Through  its  Safety  Management  Information  System  (SMIS),  the  Team  maintains  accident 
statistics  databases  for  bureau  use  and  analyzes  accident  trends  for  Departmental  managers.  Technical 
support  is  also  provided  in  a  variety  of  safety  and  health  subject  areas  and,  through  the  SMIS,  provides 
an  on-line  system  of  reference  databases  for  efficient  Department-wide  access. 

The  Team  coordirutes  with  the  Interior  Service  Center  (ISC)  in  the  development  and  presentation  of 
occupatioruil  seifety  and  health  professional  development  training  and  other  special  safety  training 
programs  for  bureau  OSH  professionals  and  managers.  This  activity  accounts  for  the  large  increase 
between  FY  95  and  FY  96.  The  Team  also  develops  Departmental  medical  progranw  policy  guidance. 

Major  accomplishments  in  FY  96  include  development  of  exportable  OSH  training  packages  (developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  ISC  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  OSH  stafO,  development  and 
implementation  of  initiatives  in  supp>ort  of  the  Interior  OSH  Strategic  Plan,  revisions  in  the  Department's 
serious  accident  investigation  policy/procedure  to  address  weaknesses  identified  from  the  South  Canyon 
Fire  Investigation,  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  EXDI  occupational  health  program. 

Implementation  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Strategic  Plan  will  continue  to  be  pursued  in  FY 
97. 
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Account:     Medical  Records  and  Health  Services 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Insular  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Insf)ector  General 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

The  account  firuinces  occupational  health  and  medical  consultations  Department-wide.  A  contracted 
medical  officer  reviews  pre-placement,  annual  and  fitness-for-duty  medical  evaluations  to  assure 
consistency  in  medical  procedures.  The  medical  officer  also  provides  medical  opinions  in  medically 
related  adverse  personnel  actions,  uniform  medical  protocols  for  the  hazard-base  medical  surveillance 
program,  and  return  to  work  or  medical  findings  in  long-term  Federal  Employment  Compensation  Act  injury 
cases. 

The  Main  Interior  Building  Health  Unit  was  dosed  during  FY%.    Routine  procedures  such  as  blood 
pressure  checks  and  allergy  shots  are  now  procured  from  the  Public  Health  Service  facility  in  the  General 
Services  Administration  Building. 


FYW5 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

66.4 

9.7 

9.1 

9.1 

14.9 

26.4 

26.4 

26.7 

16.4 

16.4 

34.2 

0.3 

20.0 

7.4 

66.6 

54.6 
19.7 

54.6 

134.7 

31.9 

31.9 

58.4 

45.5 

45.5 

2.2 

4.6 

4.6 

61.9 

145.6 

145.6 

10.7 

32.2 

32.2 

12.2 

506.0 

386.2 

386.2 

4.0 

1.9 

1.9 
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A,  T-rffvit-     Division  of  Personnel  Services 

Customer 

FY1995         FY19%           FY  1997 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1.6 

Minerals  Management  Service 

0.4 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

0.4 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

1.6 

Geological  Survey 

0.4 

Bureau  of  Mines 

0.4 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

0.4 

National  Biological  Service 

0.4 

NaHonal  Park  Service 

0.4 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

0.4 

Insular  Affairs 

20.2 

Departmental  Management 

1,030.6 

Office  of  Aircraft  Services 

41.7    . 

Office  of  Construction  Management 

15.1 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

12.9 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

79.4 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

2.1 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

10.9 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

7.8 

Susquehaima  River  Basin  Commission 

7.8 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

22.1 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 

1,257.0 

FTE 

20.0 

The  Division  ceased  operations  in  FY  96. 
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FY199S 


Account:     SgCWrity  Qgjuyncs 

Curtomer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Sur&ce  Mining 
Burjeau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Natior\al  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Insular  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Construction  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  account  fii\ances  the  processiiig  of  personnel  security  clearances  to  aiul  from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  other  Government  agencies,  provides  guidance  and  instruction  to  employees  on 
policies/procedures  for  and  handling  of  dassiiSed  matoials,  artd  conducts  briefings  and  debriefings  to 
individuals  granted  access  to  such  materials. 


FY  1996 

FYW7 

6.1 

6.1 

1.8 

1.8 

2.8 

2.8 

1.3 

1.3 

0.5 

1.3 

0.2 

3.0 

3.0 

0.6 

5.3 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

1.3 

1.3 

15.8 

16.0 

0.2 

2.5 

2.5 

1.2 

1.2 

48.2 

48J 

1.0 

1.0 

Account:     Rggnginggring  Trjdning 

Customer  FY  1995 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
National  Park  Service  « 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affeurs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Accmmt  Totals:    ($000)  93.4  93.4 

FTE  1.0  1.0 

This  account  finarKss  customized  quality  improvement  and  reengineering  training  workshops  to  DOI 
managers,  employees  and  teams  and  to  various  outside  entities.  Products  include  one  to  five  day 
workshops  for  managers  to  discuss  the  concepts  and  how  they  can  be  successfully  used  in  their 
organizations.  Workshops  vary  in  format  and  length  to  meet  customer  needs. 


FY  19% 

FYW7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

18.7 

18.7 

56.0 

56.0 

4.7 

4.7 

Account     FQIA/  Privacy  A<rt 
Customer 

Departmental  Management 


FY  1995         FY  1996  FY  1997 

277.9  277.9 


Account  Totals:    ($000)  277.9  277.9 

FTE  4.0  4.0 

This  account  finances  provision  of  agency  records  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  legal  requirements, 
including  packaging  and  review;  resolves  public  complaints  about  denial  of  access  to  information;  records 
management;  publications;  and  other  training  services  to  bureaus  and  offices  and  the  public. 
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Account:     MisS. 

Customer  FY  1995         FY  1996  FY  1997 

Depajrtmental  Management  51.1  51.1 

Account  Totals:    ($000)  51.1  51.1 

FTE  1.0  1.0 

This  account  finances  coordination  with  bureaus  and  26  separate  commissions  and  advisory  boctrds  to 
ensure  the  collection  and  adequate  review  of  financial  disclosure  statements  from  individuals  required  to 
file  such  statements.  It  also  provides  documentation  required  to  erasure  compliance  with  applicable 
associated  statutes  and  regulations. 

Account:     EEO  Complaints  Processing  Svcs  Transition  Team 

Customer  FY  1995         FY  1996  FY  1997 

Departmental  Management  522.2  522.2 

Account  Totals:    ($000)  522.2  522.2 

FTE  9.0  9.0 

This  account  finances  an  activity  that  accepts  complaints,  arranges  investigations,  manages  and 
monitors  contract  investigations,  arranges  hearings,  conducts  case  analyses  and  prepares  final  agency 
decisions  for  issuance  by  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportimity.  The  activity  also  receives  remands  for 
processing  and  monitors  compliance.  Further,  it  provides  for  secure  records  maintenance  and  the 
management  and  disposition  of  complaint  files  and  hearing  transcripts.  In  addition,  this  activity 
compiles  statistical  information  required  by  the  EEOC  and  the  Office  for  Equal  Opportunity. 

Account:     gpep?!  R^Urgments 

Customer  FY  1995 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 


FY  1996 

FY  1997 

39.6 

39.6 

0.5 

0.5 

8.9 

8.9 

108.8 

108.8 

26.6 

26.6 

0.3 

0.3 

1.9 

1.9 

186.5 

186.5 

2.0 

2.0 

This  account  finances  an  activity  that  makes  final  determinations  on  individual  claims  and  position 
determinations  under  special  retirement  provisions  for  Departmental  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firefighters  under  U.S.C.  8336  (c)  and  8412  (d).  This  activity  also  provides  consultation  to  bureaus  and 
offices  that  hire  such  employees. 
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FY  1995 


Account:     Federal  Executive  Board 
Customer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Minerals  Management  Service 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

This  office,  located  in  the  Twin  Cities  (Minneapolis-St.  Paul),  was  established  by  Presidential  directive 
(dtd  11/13/61)  to  improve  internal  Federal  management  practices  and  to  provide  a  central  focus  for 
Federal  participation  in  dvic  affairs  in  major  metropolitan  centers  of  Federal  activity.   This  office  carries 
out  its  functions  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  Each  Federal 
Executive  Board  serves  as  a  means  for  disseminating  information  within  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
promotii\g  discussion  of  Federal  policies  aiui  activities  of  importance  to  all  Federal  Executives  in  the 
field. 


FY  1996 

FY  1997 

16.0 

17.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

16.0 

17.5 

16.0 

175 

1.9 

16.0 

175 

7.0 

16.0 

17.5 

16.0 

17.5 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

124.5 

124.5 

2.0 

2.0 
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Account:     Airp-aft  Sgrviges 

Customer  FY  1995 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Geological  Survey 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Departmental  Management 

Account  Totals:    ($000) 
FTE 

The  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  (OAS)  was  established  to  improve  aviation  safety  and  aviation  cost 
effectiveness  and,  as  such:  has  Departmentwide  responsibility  and  authority  for  all  Departmental 
in-house  aircraft;   establishes  standards  for  all  DOI  aircraft  facilities  and  aviation  related  personnel; 
assigns  aircraft  to  bureaus  and  offices  as  required;  procures  aircraft  services  through  contracts  and  rental 
agreements  in  supjwrt  of  bureaus  and  offices;  purchases  aircraft  and  aviation  maintenance;  assists  bureaus 
in  determining  whether  aircraft  should  be  government-owned,  leased,  contracted  or  chartered;  and 
coordinates  aircraft  use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  best  use  of  existing  equipment,  consistent  with 
various  mission  requirements.  OAS  also  provides  service  to  other  Federal  agencies.  State  governments  and 
cooperators. 

The  Office  uses  approximately  101  owned  or  in-house  operated  aircraft,  just  imder  300  annually 
contracted  or  leased  aircraft,  as  well  as  approximately  1,900  rental  aircraft  in  providing  the  required 
aviation  services  to  its  customers.  Services  are  provided  throughout  the  conterminous  United  States, 
Alaska,  Hawjiii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  account  finances  operational  activities  not  directly  related  to  aircraft  use.  Activities  include 
safety,  user  training,  and  technical  assistance. 


FY  19?^ 

FY19?? 

512.6 

512.6 

139.7 

139.7 

2.6 

2.6 

62.8 

62.8 

31.3 

47.9 

147.2 

147.2 

16.6 

219.1 

219.1 

131.1 

131.1 

367.1 

367.1 

1,630.0 

1,630.0 

20.6 

20.6 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  CapiUl  Fund 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-4523-04-306 


1995  actual 


1996  est. 


1997  est. 


Obligations  by  program  activity: 
Operating  expenses:  Sales  program: 

00.10       Aircraft  services 

00.20       Goods  and  services 

10.00       Total  obligations 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

21.40    Unobligated  balance  available, 

stjirt  of  year:  Treasury  balance 

22.00    New  budget  authority  (gross) 

22.10    Resources  available  from  recoveries  of 

prior  year  obligatioi>s , 

23.90     Total  budgetary  resources  available 

23.95     New  obligatioi\s 

24.40    Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year:  Treasury  balance 

New  budget  authority  (gross)  detail: 

Permanent: 
Spending  authority  from  offsetting  collections: 
68.00    Offsetting  collections 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

72.90    Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Fimd  balance 

73.10    New  obligations 

73.20    Total  outlays  (gross) 

73.45    Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

74.90    Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Fund  balance 

Outlays  (gross),  detail: 
86.97    Outlays  from  new  permanent  authority.... 
87.00    Outlays  (gross) 

Offsets: 

Against  gross  budget  authority  and  outlays: 
Offsetting  collections  from: 
88.00        Federal  funds 

Net  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00    Budget  authority  (net) 

90.00    Outlays  (net) 


59,296 
22,931 
82,227 


10,252 


84,332 


15,358 

71,039 
71,039 


-84,332 


0 
-13,293 


74,000 
29,609 


103,609 


10;252 


103,609 


15,358 

103,609 
103,609 


-103,609 

0 
0 


74,000 
29,609 


103,609 


7,998 
84,332 

10,252 
103,609 

10,252 
103,609 

149 

92,479 
-82,227 

0 
113,861 
-103,609 

0 
113,861 
-103,609 

10,252 


103,609 


4,320 

15,358 

15358 

82,227 

103,609 

103,609 

•71,039 

-103,609 

-103,609 

-149 

0 

0 

15358 


103,609 
103,609 


-103,609 
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Revenue  and  Expense  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identificaaon  code  14-4523-0-4-306  1995  actual  1996  est.           1997  est. 

0101  Revenue 84,842  105,004            103,609 

0102  Expenses „ -86,237  -103,609           -103,609 

0109     Net  income  or  loss -135                1,395 0 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFnCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Working  CapiUl  Fund 

Financial  Condition  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Identification  code  14-4523-0-4-306  1994  actual     1995  actual 

Assets: 

Federal  assets 

1101        Fund  balances  with  Treasury 12,316            25,610 

1106     Investments  in  US  securities 

Receivables,  net 19,945              9,059 

1206  Non-Federal  asses ts 

Receivables,  net 1                 187 

1207  Advances  and  prepayments 13                    9 

Other  Federal  assets 

1802  Inventories  and  related  properties 890                842 

1803  Property,  plant  and  equipment,  net 21,089            24,525 

1999           Total  assets 54,254            60,232 

Liabilities: 

Federal  liabilities 

2101        Accounts  payable 193                577 

2105       Other 11,766            15,019 

Non-Federal  liabilities 

2201        Accounts  payable ; 11,063            10,114 

2207       Other 559                 678 

2999           Total  liabilities 23,581            26,388 

Net  Position: 

3100     Appropriated  capital 0                    0 

3200     Invested  capital 25,073            26,392 

3300     Cumulative  results  of  operations 5,366              7,452 

3600     Other 234                    0 

3999       Total  net  position 30,673            33,844 

4999     Total  liabilities  and  net  position ^54,254            60,232 


1996  est. 


1997  est. 


12,318 

12,318 

19,945 

19,945 

100 

100 

15 

15 

900 

900 

23,000 

23,000 

56,278 


56,278 


750 

750 

13,000 

13,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

24,750 


24,750 


0 

0 

26,000 

26,000 

5,528 

5,528 

0 

0 

31328 

31,528 

56,278 


56,278 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Working  Capital  Fund 

Object  Oassification  (in  thotisands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-4523-0-4-306 


1995  actual 


1996  est. 


1997  est 


Direct  oligations: 


Personnel  Compensation: 

511.1  Full-time  permanent 

511.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent 

511.5  Other  personnel  compensation 

511.8  Special  personnel  services  payments 

511.9  Total  personal  compensation 

512.1  Personnel  benefits:  civilian 

513.0  Benefits  for  former  personnel 

521.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

522.0  Transportation  of  things 

523.1  Rental  payment  to  GSA 

523.3  Communications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges 

524.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

525.1  Advisory  and  assistance  services 

525.2  Other  services 

525.7  Operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

526.0  Supplies  and  materials 

531.0  Equipment 

999.0  Total  obligations 


12,432 

13,479 

13,479 

263 

280 

280 

281 

300 

300 

0 
12,976 

0 
14,059 

0 
14,059 

2,622 

2,783 

2,783 

492 

0 

0 

535 

1,146 

1,146 

26 

123 

123 

0 

0 

0 

1,943 

3,985 

3,985 

879 

1,171 

1,171 

166 

100 

100 

56,972 

71310 

71,510 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,168 

4,906 

4,906 

448 

1,826 

1,826 

82,227 


103,609 


103,609 


Personnel  Summary 


Reimbursable: 

Total  compensable  workyears 

Full-time  equivalent  employment.. 


288 


311 


311 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Appropriation  Summary  Statement 
(Program  and  Performance) 

Public  Law  101-628  established  the  Gifts  and  Bequests  trust  fund  account  for  the  Take  Pride 
in  America  program  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  purposes  of  this  program 
are  to  encouragepublic  awareness,  stewardship  and  conservation  or  public  lands,  facilities, 
and  resources.  The  Secretary  may  solicit,  accept,  hold,  administer,  invest,  and  use  gifts  and 
bequests  to  further  these  purposes. 

No  funding  is  requested  in  1997  for  the  Take  Pride  in  America,  Gifts  and  Bequests  account. 
No  additional  gifts  to  support  task  force  activities  for  the  Council  on  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment are  anticipated  inasmuch  as  the  Council  expects  to  complete  its  work  in  March  1996. 
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Department  of  the  Interior 

Departmental  Management 

Take  Pride  in  American,  Gifts  and  Bequests 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-8369-0-7-306 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Obligations  by  program  activity: 
10.00  Total  obligations 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

21.40  Unobligated  balances  available  start 

22.00  New  budget  authority  (gross) 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources  

available  for  obligation 

23.95  New  obligations 

24.40  Unobligated  balances  available  end 

New  budget  authority  (gross),  detail: 

Permanent: 
60.26  Appropriation  (trust  fund,  defiiute) 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

72.40  Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year , 

73.10  New  obligations 

73.20  Total  ouUays  (gross) 

73.40  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

74.40  Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

Outiays  (gross),  detail: 

86.97  OuUays  from  new  permanent  authority.. 

86.98  Outlays  from  permanent  balances 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

Net  budget  authority  and  outiays: 

89.00  Budget  authority 

90.00  Outlays  (net) 


158 


90 


13 


81 

13 

0 

90 

0 

0 

171 

13 

0 

-158 

-13 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

158 

13 

0 

-149 

-23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

82 

23 

0 

149 

23 

0 

90 

0 

0 

149 

23 

0 
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Department  of  the  Interior 
Departmental  Management 
Take  Pride  in  American,  Gifts  and  Bequests 
Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  14-8369-0-7-306                                                        1995                  1996  1997 
Actual Estimate Estimate 

21.0  Travel 

23.3  Comm.,  utilities  and  misc 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction. 

25.2  Other  services 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

99.9  Direct  obligations 158  13 


19 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

123 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

There  is  hereby  authorized  for  acquisition  from  available  resources  within  the  Working 
Capital  Fund.  15  aircraft.  10  of  which  shall  be  for  replacement  and  which  may  be  obtained 
by  donation,  purchase  or  through  available  excess  surplus  property:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  existing  aircraft  being  replaced  may  be  sold, 
with  proceeds  derived  or  trade-in  value  used  to  offset  the  purchase  price  for  the  replace- 
ment aircraft:  Provided  further.  That  no  programs  funded  with  appropriated  funds  in  the 
"Departmental  Management".  "Office  of  the  Solicitor",  and  "Office  of  Inspector  General" 
may  be  augmented  through  the  Working  Capital  Fund  or  the  Consolidated  Working 
Ftmd. 

Explanation  of  Language 

31  U.S.C.  638(b)  requires  specific  authority  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft.  This  also  applies 
to  replacement. 

31  U.S.C  638(b)  provides  that,  "Excepting  appropriations  for  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, no  appropriatiorxs  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  or  opera- 
tion of  any  aircraft  unless  specific  authority'  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  or  operation 
thereof  has  been  or  is  provided  in  such  appropriations." 

As  part  of  the  budget  process,  each  year,  the  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  reviews  records 
anci  estimates  how  many  aircraft  will  need  to  be  replaced  or  new  additional  aircraft  pur- 
chased in  a  given  year.  This  estimate  provides  for  general  replacement  of  aircraft  and 
some  contingency  in  case  of  destruction  of  aircraft. 

If  the  estimated  number  of  aircraft  requested  in  the  budget  is  determined  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  program  requirements  in  a  given  year,  i.e.,  the  need  to  replace  an  aircraft 
due  to  mishap  damage;  the  Department  v^  seek  additional  legislative  authority  as 
required  by  law. 

The  use  of  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  replaced  aircraft  to  partially  offset  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  replacement  aircraft  is  a  cost  conscious  and  economical  approach  to  the 
perpetuation  of  fleet  operations  which  are  financially  managed  through  the  Working 
Capital  Fund. 

Donated  aircraft  includes  those  that  may  become  available  through  court-ordered  action 
following  aircraft  seizure,  forfeiture,  or  abandonment  procedures  in  the  course  of  con- 
ducting law  enforcement  investigations  or  that  may  become  available  for  other  reasons. 
Donated  aircraft  are  included  in  the  number  authorized  for  acquisition.  Aircraft  acquired 
as  a  donation  will  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  of  any  DOI  aircraft  (i.e.  A- 
76). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Appropriation  Language  Citations 
Appropriation:  Administrative  Provisions 

Appropriation  language  and  citations: 

1.         There  is  hereby  authorized  for  acquisition  from  available  resources  within  the  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund,  15  aircraft,  10  of  which  shall  be  for  replacement  and  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  donation,  purchase  or  through  available  excess  surplus  property:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  existing  aircraft  being  replaced  may  be  sold, 
with  proceeds  derived  or  trade-in  value  used  to  offset  the  pvu-chase  price  for  the  replace- 
ment aircraft; 

31  U.S.C.  638(b) 

31  U.S.C.  638rb)  provides  that,  "Excepting  appropriations  for  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, no  appropriations  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  or  operation 
of  any  aircraft  unless  specific  authority  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  or  operation  thereof 
has  been  or  is  provided  in  such  appropriations." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Allocations  Received  From  Other  Accounts 

Note:  Obligations  incurred  under  allocations  from  other  accounts  are  included  in  the 
schedules  of  the  parent  appropriations  as  follows: 

Envirorunental  Protection  Agency:  "Hcizardous  Substance  Superfund." 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  "Natural  Resources  Damage  Assess 
ment  Program";  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  "Wildlife  Fire  Management." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Employee  Cotuit  by  Grade 


95  Actual 


96  Estimate        97  Estimate 


Executive  Level  I 

Executive  Level  II 

Executive  Level  IV 

subtotal 

ES-6 „ 

ES-5 

ES-4 

ES-3 

ES-2 

ES-1 

subtotal 

CA-a- 

AL-3" 

SL-0  •»* 

subtotal 

GS/GM-15 

GS/GM-14 

GS/GM-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 

GS-8 

GS-7 

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 '. 

GS-3 

GS-2 

subtotal 

Ungraded 

Total  employment  (actual/projected) 

at  end  of  fisccd  year 

•  CA  -  DOI  Board  Member 

*•  AL  -  Administiative  Law  Judge 

***SL  -  Adnunistrative  Judge 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

13 

10 

10 

9 

5 

5 

11 

9 

9 

6 

2 

2 

5 

6 

6 

11 

8 

8 

55 

40 

40 

3 

2 

2 

12 

11 

11 

13 

13 

13 

28 

26 

26 

83 

80 

80 

145 

139 

139 

103 

98 

98 

94 

94 

94 

60 

63 

63 

10 

12 

12 

58 

65 

65 

10 

15 

15 

67 

69 

69 

53 

53 

53 

31 

29 

29 

21 

32 

32 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

743 

757 

757 

53 

53 

53 

886 


883 


883 
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METRIC  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
FY  1995 


(This  report  is  submitted  to  Congress  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 12.(a)  of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act,  Public  Law  94-168,  Amended.) 


INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  is  the  Nation's  principal  conservation  agenc)' 
and  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our  nationally  owned  public  lands  and  natural  resources. 
This  includes  fostering  the  wisest  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources,  protecting  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  values  of  our  national  parks 
and  historic  places.  DOI  also  assesses  our  mineral  resources  and  works  to  assure  that  their 
development  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people.  The  scope  of  DOI's  responsibilities 
encompasses  stewardship  for  over  500  million  acres  of  public  lands  and  natural  resources. 

Additionally,  DOI  has  a  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities 
and  for  people  who  live  in  ihe  island  territories  under  U.S.  administration. 

To  perform  its  missions,  DOI  is  orgaiuzed  into  ten  bureaus: 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Park  Service 
National  Biological  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

DOI  employs  over  74,000  people  with  offices  in  more  than  2,000  field  locations.  ■ 


OVERVIEW  OP  METRIC  TRANSITION  IN  DOI 

DOI  has  had  policy  for  use  of  the  metric  system  and  a  metric  transition  plan  since  FY  1992. 
Both  the  policy  cmd  the  plan  were  developed  with  the  full  cooperation  of  DOI's  bureaus 
and  offices.  An  Interior  Metric  Work  Group  (IMWG),  with  representatives  from  the  bu- 
reaus and  offices,  has  been  established  to  address  metric  issues,  coordinate  transition 
activities,  and  share  ii\formation  on  developments. 
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In  FY  1995,  DOI  continued  to  implement  its  metric  transition  plan.  For  most  applications  in 
the  plan,  dual  dimensions  are  being  used  to  ease  the  transition.  DOI's  bureaus  and  offices 
have  initiated  steps  to  convert  to  metric  in  many  activities.  Most  bureaus  have  completed 
and  are  implementing  individual  metric  transition  plans.  Bureaus  continue  to  make  steady 
progress  in  use  of  metric  in  scientific  and  other  reports  and  mapping  and  are  begiiming  to 
extend  their  use  of  metric  to  other  activities,  especially  construction  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations. 


METRIC  POLICIES  AND  ACTXVmES  OF  SOME  DOI  BUREAUS  AND  OFHCES 

U.S.  Geological  Survey  (GS) 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  GS  to  encourage  the  use  of  metric  units  in  official  publica- 
tions destined  for  the  scientific  commimity.  The  GS  Yearbook,  budget  narratives,  press 
releases,  and  many  popular  publicaHons  use  dual  dimensions.  Policy  has  been  issued 
requiring  use  of  metric  in  all  GS  papers  published  in  nongoverrunent  publications.  GS  uses 
metric  uruts  extensively  in  program  activities.  Maps  and  digital  map  products  in  the 
1:100,000  and  1:250,000  scales  are  produced  in  metric.  Progress  continues  on  developing  a 
capability  to  produce  other  digital  map  products  in  metric.  Aerial  photography  activities 
use  dual  dimensions.  GS's  National  Water  Information  System  n  w^ill  come  online  in  FY 
1996  and  will  be  capable  of  providing  essentially  all  hydrologic  and  related  data  in  metric. 
GS  plans  to  prepare  a  "white  paper"  on  the  impacts  and  issues  of  converting  hydrologic 
data  to  metric  vmits. 

Since  October  1, 1992,  all  GS  procurements  use  metric  or  dual  dimensions,  except  in  cases 
where  such  use  is  not  fully  justified.  The  Survey  Manual  402.5,  Procurement  Specifications, 
was  revised  to  include  the  requirements  of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  and  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  The  transition  to  use  of  metric  dimen- 
sions in  procxu-ements  went  very  smoothly  because  of  extensive  training  and  orientation  of 
GS  procurement  officials.  Federal  Standard  376B,  "Preferred  Metric  Units  for  General  Use 
by  the  Federal  Government,"  was  distributed  to  all  contracting  officers  as  the  best  source 
on  standard  metric  conversion  factors  and  practices. 

If  the  Federal  transition  to  the  metric  system  is  to  be  successful,  GS  recommends  the  U.S. 
Government  develop  a  more  vigorous  and  proactive  program  to  educate  State  and  local 
government  executives  and  managers  in  the  economic  and  other  benefits  of  the  metric 
system.  Federal  agencies  have  extensive  partnerships  with  State  and  local  governments, 
which  are  extremely  reluctant  to  use  the  metric  system.  GS  believes  the  current  concept 
that  individual  Federal  agencies  can  independently  foster  metrication  in  their  State  and 
local  counterparts  should  be  modified.  Individual  agency  attempts  to  convince  local  offi- 
cials to  use  metric  have  not  been  successful.  The  piece-meal  approach  has  not  worked;  GS 
recommends  a  coordinated,  top-down,  Govemmentwide  approach. 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR) 

BOR  has  established  a  meti-ic  transition  team  and  has  issued  a  metric  trai\sition  plan  that 
was  approved  by  top  management  in  FY  1993.  Policy  for  use  of  the  metric  system  in  con- 
tracts has  been  issued.  A  draft  strategy  has  been  developed  addressing  metrication  objec- 
tives, project  schedules  and  funding,  responsibilities,  and  approval  and  exception  proce- 
dures. The  overall  goal  is  to  complete  the  metric  transition  by  January  1, 1999. 

BOR  has  used  the  metric  system  in  some  of  its  construction  activities  for  many  years.  The 
bureau  has  issued  several  million  dollars  of  construction  solicitations  with  hard  or  soft 
metric  specifications.  BOR's  Office  of  Public  Affairs  has  been  using  metric  units  in  news 
releases  on  construction  activities  for  some  time.  The  bureau  plans  to  use  metric  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  in  all  program  areas. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

Use  of  the  metric  system  in  measurement-sensitive  activities  is  growing  in  BLM.  Resource 
management  programs  use  metric  units  to  varying  degrees  in  range  monitoring,  land  use 
planning,  and  archaeology.  Most  natural  resource  scientists  have  converted  to  the  metric 
system  for  research  projects  and  scientific  papers.  Many  reports  on  technical  assistance 
projects  use  dual  units.  Forestry  program  staff  participated  with  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  to  develop  "A  Plan  for  ihe  Metric  Conversion  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States," 
and  the  forestry  progrcim  is  beginning  to  convert  to  dual  measurements  for  timber  sales. 

Metric  is  used  in  many  technical  support  activities.  Geographic  reference  systems  used  in 
mapping  applications  are  metric  based.  Geographic  ir\formation  system  and  remotely 
sensed  data  are  almost  exclusively  collected  and  analyzed  in  metric  units.  BLM  uses  metric 
measurements  for  specifications  and  drawings  of  all  construction  projects  valued  over 
$50,000,  which  includes  virtually  all  major  buildings  and  other  projects. 

In  FY  1995,  BLM  continued  internal  discussion  of  metric  issues  through  briefings  and 
presentations  given  by  the  BLM  metric  coordinator.  A  draft  metric  handbook  was  devel- 
oped and  distributed  for  review  and  comment.  The  handbook  should  be  published  in  FY 
1996.  BLM  plans  to  have  a  complete  system  in  dual  measurements  for  all  standard  draw- 
ings and  standard  guide  specifications. 
Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS) 

MMS  has  a  metric  trai\sition  plan  and  has  designated  metric  coordinators  to  facilitate 
metric  transition  in  its  programs.  The  bureau  has  taken  the  following  actions  to  elevate 
employee  awareness  of  the  metric  transition:  a)  staff  briefings,  b)  training  sessions,  c) 
metric  posters,  and  d)  identification  of  a  metric  conversion  package  for  staff  use.  Aware- 
ness of  metric  use  is  included  in  new  employee  orientation.  MMS  has  developed  the  capa- 
bility to  produce  digitized  maps  in  metric  units.  MMS  uses  dual  dimensions  in  all  resource 
evaluation  publications  and  in  all  scientific  and  technical  reports. 

In  FY  1995,  MMS  published  a  style  guide  for  scientific  and  technical  publications  that 
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contains  extensive  treatment  of  the  vise  of  metric  units  in  MMS  publications.  MMS  will  use 
dual  dimensions  when  issuing  proposed  rules  pertinent  to  the  oil  and  gas  program  (30  CFR 
Parts  215  and  280).  The  timetable  for  MMS's  metric  transition  depends  on  acceptance  of 
metric  units  by  industry;  domestic  and  most  international  oil  and  gas  markets  still  use  inch- 
pound  vmits. 

Office  of  Svirface  Mii\ing  (OSM) 

Following  a  review  and  analysis  of  activities  affected  by  the  transition  to  the  metric  system, 
OSM  developed  a  metric  transition  plan  in  FY  1994.  In  FY  1995,  OSM  continued  internal 
discvission  of  metric  transition  activities  and  issues  through  briefings  and  presentations.  In 
FY  1996,  OSM  plans  to  develop  policies  and  procedures  for  use  of  metric  dimensions  in 
procurements.  OSM  will  continue  to  review  regulations  to  identify  measurement  sensitive 
data  for  conversion  to  metric  units.  New  technical  papers  and  publications  will  include 
metric  uruts  or  dual  dimensions.  System  managers  will  be  surveyed  to  identify  computer 
systems  that  contain  measurement  sensitive  data;  plans  for  converting  the  data  to  metric  or 
dual  units  will  be  developed.  For  new  computer  systems,  metric  considerations  are  taken 
into  account  during  development. 

OSM's  transition  to  the  metric  system  depends  upon  adoption  of  metric  measurements  by 
the  States,  the  coal  industry,  and  suppliers  of  goods  and  services.  For  OSM,  a  key  to  suc- 
cessful trartsition  is  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  the  States,  which  are  the  surface 
mining  enforcement  authorities  in  most  cases.  OSM  recommends  that  all  Federal  agencies 
move  to  convert  to  metric  in  the  same  way  so  that  States  and  other  customer/clients  re- 
ceive the  same  message  concerning  the  metric  transition.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
States,  as  well  as  other  OSM  customers /clients,  deal  with  multiple  Federal  agencies  that 
have  their  own  schedules  and  interpretations  of^Public  Law  11-418  and  Executive  Order 
12770.  More  effective  Govemmentwide  leadership  and  coordination  with  State  and  local 
govenunents  are  necessary. 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  (FWS) 

The  FWS  metric  transition  plan  was  published  in  FY  1994.  FWS  has  already  implemented 
metric  in  several  aspects  of  bureau  operations.  Revisions  to  the  FWS  Manual  must  present 
measurement  sensitive  material  in  dual  dimensions  with  metric  units  given  first.  FWS 
scientific  reports  use  metric  vmits.  Many  other  reports  use  metric,  for  example,  FWS's 
Federal  Aid  Annual  Report  and  wildlife  and  fisheries  reports  from  the  States.  Environmen- 
tal Contaminant  Program  reports  are  being  converted  to  dual  dimensions.  The  FWS  Engi- 
neering Center  began  use  of  dual  dimensions  on  engineering  drawings  in  FY  1993.  Re- 
gional Engineering  Offices  are  scheduled  to  use  dual  dimensions  on  facUity  drawings  and 
specifications.  Some  real  estate  activities  use  metric  measurements.  The  FWS  modified  the 
Law  Enforcement  Management  Information  System  to  use  dual  measurement  units.  Metric 
or  dual  vmits  are  being  used  on  a  limited  basis  on  signs  at  a  number  of  field  stations. 

National  Park  Service  (NPS) 

NPS  has  used  metric  vmits  in  some  activities  for  several  years.  The  Harpers  Ferry  Center 
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annually  publishes  approximately  25  million  copies  of  handbooks,  park  brochures,  posters, 
and  maps.  All  of  these  are  produced  in  metric  sizes  and  give  measurements  in  dual  units. 
In  some  NPS  regions,  inventorying  of  fish,  plants,  and  other  resources  is  performed  in 
metric  units.  In  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office,  metric  mecisurements  will  be  used  in 
contracts  for  repair  and  maintenance  work. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 

The  BIA  metric  transition  plan  was  published  in  FY  1994.  The  Haskell  Indian  Nations 
University  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  with  the  cooperation  of  MMEI,  Inc.,  in  1993  distributed 
copies  of  a  metric  training  videotape,  "Introduction  to  Metric,"  to  all  BIA  area  offices  and  to 
183  Indian  schools  for  use  in  a  bureauwide  metric  training  program.  Dual  dimensions  are 
being  used  in  many  design  and  construction  projects  under  the  direction  of  several  BIA 
offices.  Dual  dimensions  are  also  currently  used  in  transportation,  forestry,  and  some  other 
BIA  activities. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

FY  1997  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Note:  Since  the  FY  1996  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  was  not  passed 
at  the  time  this  Justification  was  prepared  for  printing,  all  general  provision  language  is 
presented  as  new  language.  Substantive  changes  from  the  provisior«  in  the  FY  1995  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  are  justified  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

SEC.  101.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  or  transfer 
(within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  emergency  reconstruction, 
replacement,  or  repair  of  aircraft,  buildings,  utilities,  or  other  facilities  or  equipment  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other  unavoidable  causes:  Provided,  That  no  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  authority  until  funds  specifically  made  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  emergencies  shall  have  been  exhausted:  Provided  further.  That  all  funds  used  pursuant 
to  this  section  are  hereby  designated  by  Congress  to  be  "emergency  requirements"  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  to  be 
replenished  by  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  be  requested  as  promptly  as  possible. 

SEC.  102.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  expenditure  or  transfer  of  any  no  year  appropria- 
tion in  this  title,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  included  in  the  budget  programs  of  the  several  agencies, 
for  the  suppression  or  emergency  prevention  of  forest  or  range  fires  on  or  threatening  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  for  the  emergency  rehabilitation  of  burned-over 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction;  for  emergency  actions  related  to  potential  or  actual  earthquakes,  floods, 
volcanoes,  storms,  or  other  unavoidable  causes;  for  contingency  planning  subsequent  to  actual 
oilspills;  response  and  natural  resource  damage  assessment  activities  related  to  actual  oilspills;  for 
the  prevention,  suppression,  and  control  of  actual  or  potential  grasshopper  and  Mormon  cricket 
outbreaks  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  section 
1773(b)  of  Public  Law  99-198  (99  Stat.  1658);  for  emergency  reclamation  projects  under  section  410 
of  Public  Law  95-87;  and  shall  transfer,  from  any  no  year  funds  available  to  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  assumption  of 
regulatory  authority  in  the  event  a  primacy  State  is  not  carrying  out  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Act:  Provided,  That  appropriations  made  in  this  title  for  fire  suppression  purposes 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  for 
reimbursement  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  destruction  of  vehicles,  aircraft,  or  other  equipment  in 
connection  with  their  use  for  fire  suppression  purposes,  such  reimbursement  to  be  credited  to  appro- 
priations currently  available  at  the  time  of  receipt  thereof  Provided  further.  That  for  emergency 
rehabilitation  and  wildfire  suppression  activities,  no  funds  shall  be  made  available  under  this  author- 
ity until  funds  appropriated  to  "Wildland  Fire  Management"  shall  have  been  exhausted:  Provided 
further.  That  all  funds  used  pursuant  to  this  section  are  hereby  designated  by  Congress  to  be  "emer- 
gency requirements"  pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  to  be  replenished  by  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  be  requested  as 
promptly  as  possible:  Provided  further,  That  such  replenishment  funds  shall  be  used  to  reimburse,  on 
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a  pro  rata  basis,  accounts  from  which  emergency  funds  were  transferred. 

SEC.  103.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title  shall  be  available  for  operation  of  warehouses, 
garages,  shops,  and  similar  facilities,  wherever  consolidation  of  activities  will  contribute  to  efficiency 
or  economy,  and  said  appropriations  shall  be  reimbursed  for  services  rendered  to  any  other  activity 
in  the  same  manner  as  authorized  by  sections  1535  and  1536  of  title  31,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  reimbursements  for  costs  and  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  and  for  services  rendered 
may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  current  at  the  time  such  reimbursements  are  received. 

SEC.  104.  Appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  in  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $500,000;  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles; purchase  of  reprints;  payment  for  telephone  service  in  private  residences  in  the  field,  when 
authorized  under  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  the  payment  of  dues,  when  authorized 
by  the  Secretary,  for  library  membership  in  societies  or  associations  which  issue  publications  to 
members  only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not  members. 

SEC.  105.  Appropriations  available  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902  and  D.C.  Code  4-204). 

SEC.  106.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title  shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  connection 
with  contracts  issued  for  services  or  rentals  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve  months  beginning  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  107.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
for  acquisition  of  lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein,  shall  be  available  for  transfer,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  between  the  following  accounts:  "Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Land 
acquisition,"  "United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Land  acquisition,"  and  "National  Park 
Service,  Land  acquisition  and  State  assistance. " 

SEC.  108.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  conduct  of  offshore  leasing  and  related  activities  placed  under  restriction  in  the  President's 
moratorium  statement  of  June  26, 1990,  in  the  areas  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  California; 
the  North  Atlantic;  Washington  and  Oregon;  and  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  south  of  26  degrees 
north  latitude  and  east  of  86  degrees  west  longitude. 

SEC.  109.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  conduct  of  leasing,  or  the  approval  or  permitting  of  any  drilling  or  other  exploration  activity, 
on  lands  within  the  North  Aleutian  Basin  planning  area. 

SEC.  110.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  conduct  ofpreleasing  and  leasing  activities  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lease  Sale  151  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Resource  Manage- 
ment Comprehensive  Program,  1992-1997. 
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SEC.  111.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  conduct  ofpreleasing  and  leasing  activities  in  the  Atlantic  for  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lease 
Sale  164  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Resource  Management  Comprehensive 
Program,  1992-1997. 

SEC.  112.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  a  franchise  fund  pilot,  as  authorized 
by  section  403  of  Public  Law  103-356,  to  be  available  as  provided  in  such  section  for  costs  of  capital- 
izing and  operating  administrative  services  as  the  Secretary  determines  may  be  performed  more 
advantageously  as  central  services:  Provided,  That  any  inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets 
pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  provided  by  such  fund,  either  on  hand  or  on  order,  less  the  related 
liabilities  or  unpaid  obligations,  and  any  appropriations  made  prior  to  the  current  year  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  capital  shall  be  used  to  capitalize  such  fund:  Provided  further.  That  such  fund 
shall  be  paid  in  advance  from  funds  available  to  the  Department  and  other  Federal  agencies  for  which 
such  centralized  services  are  performed  at  rates  which  will  return  in  full  all  expenses  of  operation, 
including  accrued  leave,  depreciation  of  fund  plant  and  equipment,  amortization  of  automated  data 
processing  (ADP)  software  and  systems  (either  acquired  or  donated)  and  an  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  operating  reserve,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  Provided  further.  That  such 
fund  shall  provide  services  on  a  competitive  basis;  Provided  further.  That  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
four  percent  of  the  total  annual  income  to  such  fund  may  be  retained  in  the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1997 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
capital  equipment,  and  for  the  improvement  and  implementation  of  Department  financial  manage- 
ment, ADP,  and  other  support  systems:  Provided  further.  That  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  amounts  in  excess  of  this  reserve  limitation  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Trea- 
sury: Provided  father.  That  such  franchise  fund  pilot  shall  terminate  pursuant  to  section  403(f)  of 
Public  Law  103-356. 


TITLE  m— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  301.  The  expenditure  of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act  for  any  consulting  service 
through  procurement  contract,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to  those  contracts  where 
such  expenditures  are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available  for  public  inspection,  except  where 
otherwise  provided  under  existing  law,  or  under  existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing law. 

SEC.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any 
activity  or  the  publication  or  distribution  of  literature  that  in  any  way  tends  to  promote  public 
support  or  opposition  of  any  legislative  proposal  on  which  congressional  action  is  not  complete. 

SEC.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

SEC.  304.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  personal  cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal  servants  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  such  department  or  agency  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
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SEC.  305.  No  assessments  may  be  levied  against  any  program,  budget  activity,  subactivity, 
or  project  funded  by  this  Act  unless  advance  notice  of  such  assessments  and  the  basis  therefor  are 
presented  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

SEC.  306.  (a)  COMPLIANCE  WITH  BUY  AMERICAN  ACT.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  this  Act  may  be  expended  by  an  entity  unless  the  entity  agrees  that  in  expending  the 
funds  the  entity  will  comply  with  sections  2  through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 1933  (41  U.S.C.  10a- 
10c;  popularly  known  as  the  "Buy  American  Act"). 

(b)  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS;  REQUIREMENT  REGARDING  NOTICE.—        (1)  PUR- 
CHASE OF  AMERICAN-MADE  EQUIPMENT  AND  PRODUCTS.—  In  the  case  of  any  equip- 
ment or  product  that  may  be  authorized  to  be  purchased  with  financial  assistance  provided  using 
funds  made  available  in  this  Act,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  entities  receiving  the  assistance 
should,  in  expending  the  assistance,  purchase  only  American-made  equipment  and  products. 

(2)  NOTICE  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF  ASSISTANCE.— In  providing  financial  assis- 
tance using  funds  made  available  in  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  provide  to  each 
recipient  of  the  assistance  a  notice  describing  the  statement  made  in  paragraph  (1)  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  PROHIBmON  OF  CONTRACTS  WTTH  PERSONS  FALSELY  Labeling  PRODUCTS 
AS  MADE  IN  AMERICA. — If  it  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court  or  Federal  agency  that  any 
person  intentionally  affixed  a  label  bearing  a  "Made  in  America"  inscription,  or  any  inscription 
with  the  same  meaning,  to  any  product  sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States  that  is  not  made  in 
the  United  States,  the  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  or  subcontract  made  with 
funds  made  available  in  this  Act,  pursuant  to  the  debarment,  suspension,  and  ineligibility  proce- 
dures described  in  sections  9.400  through  9.409  of  title  48,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

SEC.  307.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  plan,  prepare,  or  offer  for  sale  timber 
from  trees  classified  as  giant  sequoia  (sequoiadendron  giganteum)  which  are  located  on  National 
Forest  System  or  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  in  a  manner  different  than  such  sales  were 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

SEC.  308.  Yfhere  the  actual  costs  of  construction  projects  under  self  determination  con- 
tracts, compacts,  or  grants,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  93-638, 103-413,  or  100-297  are  less  than  the 
estimated  costs  thereof,  use  of  the  resulting  excess  funds  shall  be  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  tribes. 

SEC.  309.  Notwithstanding  Public  Law  103-413,  quarterly  payments  of  funds  to  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  under  annual  funding  agreements  pursuant  to  section  108  of  Public  Law  93- 
638,  as  amended,  may  be  made  on  the  first  business  day  following  the  first  day  of  a  fiscal  quarter. 

SEC.  310.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  accept  or  process  applications  for  a  patent  for  any  mining  or 
mill  site  claim  located  under  the  general  mining  laws. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that,  for  the  claim  concerned:  (1)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  September  30, 1994,  and  (2)  all  requirements  established  under  sections  2325  and  2326  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  29  and  30)  for  vein  or  lode  claims  and  sections  2329,  2330,  2331,  and 
2333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  35,  36,  and  37)  for  placer  claims,  and  section  2337  of  the 
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Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S.  C.  42)  for  mill  site  claims,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  fully  complied  with  by 
the  applicant  by  that  date. 

Justification  of  Changes        . 

SEC.  107: 

Appropriations  made  in  this  title  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein,  shall  be  available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, between  the  following  accounts:  "Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Land  acquisition,"  "United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Land  acquisition,"  and  "National  Park  Service,  Land  acquisition 
and  State  assistance. " 

The  language  proposed  is  the  same  as  language  proposed  in  the  Conference  version  of  H.R. 
1977  as  reported  on  December  12, 1995.  It  supports  the  concept  that  Title  I  land  acquisition 
funds  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  may  be  allocated  to  projects  by  the 
Secretary  subsequent  to  enactment  of  their  appropriations. 

SEC.  112 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  a  franchise  fund  pilot,  as  authorized  by  section  403  of 
Public  Law  103-356,  to  be  available  as  provided  in  such  section  for  costs  of  capitalizing  and  operat- 
ing administrative  services  as  the  Secretary  determines  may  be  performed  more  advantageously  as 
central  services:  Provided,  That  any  inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  pertaining  to  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  fund,  either  on  hand  or  on  order,  less  the  related  liabilities  or  unpaid 
obligations,  and  any  appropriations  made  prior  to  the  current  year  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
capital  shall  be  used  to  capitalize  such  fund:  Provided  further.  That  such  fund  shall  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance from  funds  available  to  the  Department  and  other  Federal  agencies  for  which  such  centralized 
services  are  performed  at  rates  which  will  return  in  full  all  expenses  of  operation,  including  accrued 
leave,  depreciation  of  fund  plant  and  equipment,  amortization  of  automated  data  processing  (ADP) 
software  and  systems  (either  acquired  or  donated)  and  an  amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
operating  reserve,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  Provided  further,  That  such  fund  shall  provide 
services  on  a  competitive  basis;  Provided  further,  That  an  amount  not  to  exceed  four  percent  of  the 
total  annual  income  to  such  fund  may  be  retained  in  the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  capital  equip- 
ment, and  for  the  improvement  and  implementation  of  Department  financial  management,  ADP, 
and  other  support  systems:  Provided  further.  That  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  theend  of  each 
fiscal  year  amounts  in  excess  of  this  reserve  limitation  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury:  Provided 
further,  That  such  franchise  fund  pilot  shall  terminate  pursuant  to  section  403(f)  of  Public  Law  103- 
356. 


Public  Law  103-356,  the  Government  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  franchise  pilot  program  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  OMB  after  con- 
sultation with  Congress. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  one  of  the  franchise  pilots  selected  by  the  Director  of 
OMB.  The  notification  of  this  selection  was  made  to  the  Chairman,  Committee  on  Govem- 
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ment  Reform  and  Oversight,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  a  letter  dated  August  11, 
1995.  In  a  letter  dated  February  5, 1996,  OMB  received  a  positive  response  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Appropriations  recognizing  the  Department  as  one  of 
the  acceptable  pilots.  Additional  responses  are  expected  from  other  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. 

The  Department  believes  that  it  can  deliver  high  quaUty,  franchised  administrative  services 
by  building  on  existing  structures  and  experience.  The  Department  intends  to  establish  a 
franchise  pilot  building  on  the  franchising  experience  of  the  two  existing  Department 
Admirustrative  Service  Centers  (ASCs)  and  other  working  capital  activities  within  the 
Department.  For  example,  these  ASCs  currently  provide  administrative  systems  and 
support  services  to  approximately  80  clients  on  a  reimbursable  basis  under  existing  legisla- 
tive authority. 

The  criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting  franchise  services  to  be  offered  in  the  franchise  pilot  will 
include  the  requirement  that  the  service:  add  value  to  our  cxistomers,  reduce  costs,  and  be 
capable  of  being  performed  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  Department  will  evaluate  pilot 
services  against  these  criteria,  considering  the  imit  cost  of  the  product  or  service,  the  poten- 
tial of  the  pilot  to  become  self-sustaining  at  a  competitive  level,  the  ease  with  which  the 
pilot  can  be  implemented  and  operated,  the  relative  value  of  the  service  to  the  customer 
and  the  government,  and  the  degree  of  support  within  the  Department  and  the  govern- 
ment for  the  pilot  franchise  service. 

Franchised  service  reduces  the  costly  replication  of  common  admirustrative  services  (fi- 
nance, personnel,  pajToU,  etc.)  while  providing  competition  among  and  between  agencies 
to  provide  effective  and  efficient  services.  The  Department  believes  that  the  establishing  a 
franchise  pilot  program  will  further  expand  DOI's  competitiveness  in  improving  adminis- 
trative services,  while  reducing  unit  costs  through  economies  of  scale  which  will  benefit 
DOI's  existing  customers  and  franchise  pilot  program  oistomers. 


SEC.  305. 

No  assessments  may  be  levied  against  any  program,  budget  activity,  subactivity,  or  project  funded 
by  this  Act  unless  advance  notice  of  such  assessments  and  the  basis  therefor  are  presented  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  are  approved  by  such  Committees. 

The  statutory  requirement  of  Committee  approval  is  incor\sistent  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decison  in  INS  v.  Chadha. 

SEC.  308. 

Where  the  actual  costs  of  construction  projects  under  self-determination  contracts,  compacts,  or 
grants,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  93-638, 103-413,  or  100-297  are  less  than  the  estimated  costs 
thereof,  use  of  the  resulting  excess  funds  shall  be  determined  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  tribes. 
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The  Department  proposes  to  insert  a  section  which  will  require  that  the  use  of  any  savings 
on  construction  projects  under  self-determination  contracts,  compacts,  or  grants,  pursueint 
to  Public  Laws  93-638, 100-413,  or  100-297,  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  consul- 
tation with  the  tribes. 

SEC.  309.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  Public  Law  103-413,  quarterly  payments  of  funds  to  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions under  annual  funding  agreements  pursuant  to  section  108  of  Public  Law  93-638,  as  amended, 
may  be  made  on  the  first  business  day  following  the  first  day  of  a  fiscal  quarter. 

The  langucmge  proposes  to  allow  quarterly  payments  of  funds  to  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions under  aimual  funding  agreements  pursuant  to  Section  108  of  Public  Law  93-638,  as 
amended,  to  be  made  on  the  "first  business  day  following  the  first  day  of  a  fiscal  quarter" 
rather  than  on  the  "first  day  of  the  quarter." 

SEC.  310. 

(a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  accept  or  process  applications  for  a  patent  for  any  mining  or  mill  site  claim 
located  under  the  general  mining  laws. 

(b)  The  proxnsions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
that,  for  the  claim  concerned:  (1)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
September  30, 1994,  and  (2)  all  requirements  established  under  sections  2325  and  2326  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  29  and  30)  for  vein  or  lode  claims  and  sections  2329, 2330, 2331,  and 
2333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S.C.  35, 36,  and  37)  for  placer  claims,  and  section  2337  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (30  U.S.  C.  42)  for  mill  site  claims,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  fully  complied  with  by 
the  applicant  by  that  date. 

The  provision  continues  the  moratorivim  on  patenting  mining  claims  that  initially  appeared 
in  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1995,  Public  Law  103-332. 


/ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OrnCE  OF  THE  SOUCITOR 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  mission  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  is  to  provide  all  legal  services  and  counsel  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  various  offices  and  bureaus  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Specific 
legal  services  we  provide  include  representation  in  litigation  (both  administrative  and  judicial), 
preparation  of  legal  opinions,  legal  review  of  legislation,  regulations,  contracts  and  other 
documents,  and  furnishing  informal  legal  counsel  to  our  clients  on  a  continual  basis  in  a  wide 
variety  of  circumstances. 

In  the  Washington  headquarters,  the  Office  consists  of  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  five 
legal  divisions  serving  specific  program  areas— conservation  and  wildlife,  Indian  affairs,  land  and 
water  resources,  mineral  resources,  and  general  law-and  a  Division  of  Administration.  Legal 
support  for  the  field  activities  of  the  Department's  bureaus  and  offices  is  provided  in  18  regional 
and  field  offices  located  throughout  the  United  States.  In  FY  1996,  the  Office's  appropriation 
funds  1 12  attorneys  in  the  headquarters  office  and  146  attorneys  in  the  regional  and  field  offices. 
(These  figures  are  based  on  the  FY  1996  conference  committee  amount,  shown  in  the  table 
below  as  "FY  1996  Policy  Estimate. ") 


Summary  of  Request 

The  Solicitor's  Office  requests  an  appropriation  of  $35,208,(X)0  and  373  FTEs  for  FY  1997. 
This  is  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  legal  support  to  the 
Department's  bureaus  and  offices.  Our  request  reflects  no  increase  in  FTEs  for  legal  services 
and  a  modest  1.7  percent  increase  in  dollars  ($6(X),000)  over  FY  1996,  to  cover  a  portion  of  our 
uncontrollable  cost  increases.  The  following  table  compares  the  Office's  1997  budget  request 
with  the  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  levels: 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FY  1996 

Inc  + 

Legal  Services 

FY  1995 

Policy 

FY  1997 

or 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Actual 

Estimate 

Request 

Dec  - 

$ 

34,586 

34,608 

35,208 

+600 

FlHs 

359 

355 

355 

— 

Reimbursable  FTEs 

10 

13 

18 

TOTAL 

$ 

34,586 

34,608 

35,208 

FIEs 

369 

368 

373 
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HiphUghts  of  1997  Request 


Introduction 


In  this  time  of  unprecedented  change  in  the  federal  government,  the  Department  is,  like  other 
federal  agencies,  aggressively  redefining  its  mission  and  operations  to  provide  better  service  to 
the  American  people  at  a  lower  cost.  Many  activities  within  the  Department  are  being 
downsized,  and  entire  bureaus  are  being  eliminated  or  merged  into  other  organizations. 
Buyouts,  early  retirements,  and  reductions  in  force  (RTFs)  have  significantly  increased  the 
Solicitor's  Office  workload.  Personnel  law  has  mushroomed  in  the  last  few  years.  Moreover, 
as  experienced  bureau  personnel  have  left  the  Department,  the  bureaus  have  come  to  rely 
increasingly  on  us  for  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bureaus  are  undertaking  significant  new  initiatives,  redirecting  their  focus 
to  enhance  customer  service.  These  initiatives  run  the  gamut  from  reducing  regulatory  burdens 
to  improving  fiscal  management,  from  redefining  Indian  programs  to  improving  environmental 
and  land  management.  Congressional  actions  are  likewise  refocusing  the  Department's  efforts 
in  many  areas.   With  each  of  these  initiatives  comes  fresh  legal  challenges  for  us. 

The  Solicitor's  Office,  too,  is  changing  its  operations  to  increase  efficiency  and  improve  client 
service.  Successful  program  results  for  us  entail  providing  the  legal  advice,  document  drafting 
and  review,  and  litigation  support  necessary  to  ensure  successful  program  results  for  our  clients. 
Their  priorities  are  our  priorities. 

In  the  remainder  of  these  Highlights,  we  update  management  initiatives  we  are  undertaking  as 
an  Office  and  describe  in  general  terms  the  major  legal  projects  we  are  pursuing  on  behalf  of 
our  clients.  In  the  Program  Description  that  begins  on  page  SOL- 15,  we  provide  a  more 
detailed  description  of  our  major  legal  projects,  as  well  as  client-by-client  summaries  of  the 
routine  but  essential  work  that  comprises  our  base  activities. 


Management  Initiatives 

During  FY  1995  and  1996,  we  continued  to  streamline  Office  operations  and  make  the  most  of 
our  limited  resources.  Some  of  these  efforts  followed  up  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
FY  1994  Solicitor's  Organizational  Study,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Office  conducted  by 
management  experts  from  four  departmental  bureaus.  Other  steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs.  All  of  these  measures  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  in 
FY  1997. 

o  Realignment  of  Headquarters  Operations 

By  FY  1995,  a  serious  imbalance  had  developed  in  the  sizes  of  two  of  our  headquarters 
divisions.  Due  to  a  burgeoning  workload  over  a  number  of  years,  the  Division  of  Energy  and 
Resources  had  grown  to  five  branches  and  39  positions,  making  it  by  far  the  largest  of  the  legal 
divisions.    During  the  same  period,  a  lessening  workload  had  reduced  the  Division  of  Surface 
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Mining,  with  three  branches,  to  17  positions,  making  it  the  smallest  legal  division.  The 
Organizational  Study  highUghted  a  number  of  inefficiencies  resulting  from  this  imbalance. 

Effective  last  October  1,  therefore,  the  eight  branches  of  the  two  former  divisions  were 
combined  into  five  branches  comprising  two  new  divisions.  We  formed  a  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources,  consisting  of  three  branches  and  31  positions,  to  provide  legal  support  to  all  the 
minerals-related  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  And  we  formed  a  Division  of  Land  and  Water  Resources, 
consisting  of  two  branches  and  25  positions,  to  provide  legal  support  to  the  Department's  land 
and  water  management  programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  This  realignment  has  allowed  us  to  improve  coordination  in  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  our  clients,  shift  staff  resources  to  areas  of  greater  need,  and  convert  three  branch 
chief  positions  to  staff  attorney  positions  to  improve  our  supervisor-to-staff  ratio. 

Also  effective  last  October,  the  regulatory  coordination  functions  of  the  Department's  former 
Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs  were  transferred  to  the  Solicitor's  Division  of  Administration.  In 
addition  to  providing  legal  review  of  draft  proposed  and  final  regulations,  therefore,  the  Office 
is  now  ensuring  compliance  with  procedural  guidance  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Federal  Register.  Combining  these  functions  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  has 
enabled  us  to  improve  our  support  to  the  bureaus'  efforts  to  streamline  and  reinvent  their 
regulations.  Significant  work  on  this  regulatory  reform  initiative  will  continue  throughout  FY 
1997. 

Finally,  with  the  closure  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary's  Division  of  Personnel  Services  and  the 
Departmental  Health  Unit,  we  have  entered  into  franchising  arrangements  to  obtain  personnel 
services  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  health  services  for  headquarters  employees  from 
the  Public  Health  Service's  unit  in  the  main  General  Services  Administration  building,  across 
the  street  from  the  main  Interior  building. 


o  Realignment  of  Regional  Operations 

The  Organizational  Study  made  a  number  of  recommendations  for  changing  the  reporting 
relationships  of  the  regional  and  field  offices,  including  reducing  the  number  of  regions.  After 
considering  the  views  of  both  our  clients  and  staff,  several  significant  changes  were  made  during 
FY  1995.  Under  the  new  alignment,  the  number  of  regions  was  reduced  from  eight  to  seven; 
the  Salt  Lake  City  and  Phoenix  offices  now  report  to  the  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Office  in 
Sacramento  (as  do  the  San  Francisco  and  Palm  Springs  offices);  the  Boise  office  now  reports  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Office  in  Portland  (as  does  the  Billings  office);  and  the  Twin 
Cities  office  now  reports  to  the  Northeast  Regional  Office  in  Boston  (as  does  the  Pittsburgh 
office).  These  changes  have  enabled  us  to  improve  regional  coordination  in  our  representation 
of  the  Department,  particularly  on  major  legal  projects.  For  example,  the  complex  litigation 
involving  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  Basin  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  now  all  under  the 
supervision  of  one  regional  office  (Portland).  The  same  is  true  for  the  myriad  of  legal  demands 
made  in  connection  with  Pyramid  Lake/Truckee  Carson  and  management  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Colorado  River,  which  are  now  all  supervised  by  Sacramento. 
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o  Improvements  in  Information  Resources  Management 

By  the  end  of  FY  1996,  we  will  have  completed  installation  of  local  area  networks  in  all  of  our 
regional  and  field  offices.  Besides  linking  the  attorneys  and  support  staff  within  each  office, 
these  networks  provide  enhanced  communications  links  with  all  of  the  other  Solicitor's  offices, 
as  well  as  improved  automated  legal  research  capabilities.  This  major  undertaking  has  already 
produced  enormous  benefits  for  the  Office,  and  fiirther  increases  in  efficiency  are  expected. 

During  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  and  into  FY  1997,  we  will  be  developing  improved  systems 
for  sharing  research  and  tracking  cases  Office-wide.  Our  research  database  will  include  legal 
opinions  and  research  memorandums  that  can  be  searched  electronically,  avoiding  duplication 
of  effort  and  saving  attorney  resources.  An  improved  case  tracking  capability  will  provide 
management,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  litigation  pending  in  the 
Office.  We  are  also  upgrading  the  computer  capability  of  our  Division  of  Administration  to 
accommodate  the  new  departmental  systems  for  automated  personnel  processing.  All  of  this 
work  is  being  done  in-house  in  order  to  minimize  costs. 

o  Ctianges  in  the  Solicitor's  Honors  Program 

During  FY  1995,  we  streamlined  the  Office's  primary  recruitment  mechanism  for  new  attorneys, 
the  Solicitor's  Honors  Program.  We  instituted  a  smaller  recruitment  committee,  half  of  whose 
members  were  from  regional  and  field  offices;  this  enabled  us  to  achieve  significant  savings  in 
time  and  travel  costs.  Information  about  the  program  was  circulated  to  law  schools  well  in 
advance,  allowing  us  to  screen  applicants  and  interview  candidates  in  fewer  locations.  In 
addition,  a  Steering  Committee  was  formed  to  focus  on  training  and  career  development  for 
Honors  Program  attorneys.  The  new  process  allowed  us  to  hire  eight  exceptional  attorneys  for 
FY  1996  in  a  focused  and  efficient  manner.  In  addition  to  rotating  through  the  headquarters 
divisions  this  year,  most  of  those  attorneys  have  volunteered  for  a  regional  or  field  office 
rotation,  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  increased  placement  of  Honors  Program  "graduates"  in  the 
field  beginning  this  October.  The  tight  budgetary  outlook  has,  regretfully,  forced  us  to  suspend 
the  Honors  Program  for  next  year.  As  a  result,  we  are  not  now  recruiting  for  entry-level 
attorney  positions. 

o  In-House  Training  and  Client  Coordination  Program 

In  FY  1995,  we  instituted  an  in-house  training  and  client  coordination  program,  focusing  on 
selected  areas  of  concern  throughout  the  Office.  Attorneys  in  several  different  offices  are 
typically  working  on  problems  in  a  single  subject  matter  area.  Previously,  there  had  been  no 
concentrated  attempt  to  share  information,  ideas,  strategies  for  efficient  case  management,  and 
other  kinds  of  expertise,  among  these  attorneys  and  key  client  coordinators.  Moreover,  necessity 
often  demanded  that  new  work  be  assigned  to  attorneys  without  prior  experience  in  the  area. 
Our  new  approach  to  training  tjikes  advantage  of  the  considerable  expertise  of  our  attorneys, 
targets  training  to  the  appropriate  skill  levels  and  subject  matter  needs  of  the  Office,  and 
improves  communication  and  cooperation  among  our  far-flung  personnel  and  key  chent  contacts. 
By  using  in-house  and  client  resources  to  organize  and  present  interactive  conferences  on  high- 
priority  issues,  the  Office  provides  a  valuable  service  to  employees  in  a  highly  cost-effective 
manner.   Programs  held  during  FY  1995  addressed  natural  resource  damages.  Federal  Energy 
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Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  relicensing,  and  general  stream  adjudications  and  other  water 
rights  matters.  Topics  for  future  programs,  depending  upon  available  resources,  will  include 
administrative  and  judicial  litigation  on  personnel  issues,  Indian  self-determination  and  self- 
governance,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  and  contract 
and  procurement  issues. 


M^or  Legal  Projects 

At  any  given  time,  the  majority  of  the  Office's  resources  are  devoted  to  what  might  be  called 
"nuts-and-bolts"  legal  services,  ensuring  that  the  Department's  bureaus  and  offices  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  within  the  terms  of  the  law.  This  includes  addressing,  in  both  written  legal 
opinions  and  oral  advice,  a  constant  flow  of  legal  questions  arising  from  such  generic  statutes 
as  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  and  from  the  many  specific  statutes  applicable  to  the  Department's  program  areas. 
It  also  includes  helping  draft  and  reviewing  for  legal  sufficiency  prop>osed  and  final  regulations, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  legal  instruments.  Finally,  it  includes  representing,  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  and  its  bureaus  and  agencies  in  a  wide  range  of 
administrative  and  judicial  litigation. 

In  addition  to  this  essential  baseline  of  legal  work,  we  are  also  engaged  in  a  significant  number 
of  special  legal  projects,  providing  critical  legal  support  for  the  Department's  key  initiatives. 
We  assist  the  bureaus  in  responding  to  congressional  direction,  both  budgetary  and  substantive. 
We  advise  the  bureaus  on  legal  options  for  streamlining  processes  and  improving  program 
management.  And  we  assist  the  bureaus  in  drafting  revised  regulations,  memoranda  of 
agreement,  and  implementation  plans  to  carry  out  Departmental  goals. 

The  following  paragraphs  provide  a  brief  overview  of  our  major  legal  projects  on  behalf  of 
departmental  clients;  additional  details  are  provided  on  pages  SOL- 15  to  SOL-26.  A  detailed 
description  of  our  base  activities  is  found  on  pages  SOL-26  tp  SOL-47. 

o  Redefining  Departmental  Responsibilities 

As  a  result  of  both  congressional  and  executive  actions,  the  Department's  size,  structure,  and 
responsibilities  are  being  redefined  in  significant  ways.  Much  of  this  redefinition  is  occurring 
through  or  as  a  result  of  the  budget  process.  Almost  all  of  it  generates  significant  new  legjd 
work  for  our  Office.  This  legal  work  is  heaviest  in  five  categories:  downsizings  and  reductions 
in  force,  reorganizations,  appropriations  issues,  shutdown  issues,  and  regulatory  reform. 

o  Redefining  Fiscal  Management 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  limited  funds,  the  Department  has  focused  on  improving  its 
financial  management  practices.  Legal  issues  often  arise  in  the  context  of  financial  management 
restructuring.  Our  lawyers  have  participated  heavily  in  counseling  the  Department's  agencies 
on  several  initiatives,  including  Indian  trust  fund  reconciliation,  MMS  royalties,  Central  Arizona 
Project  restructuring,  OSM  debt  collection,  BLM  Cost  Recovery,  and  land  management  user  fees 
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and  concessions  reform.  Much  of  this  work  wiU  continue  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  and 
throughout  FY  1997. 

o  Redefining  Indian  Programs 

Two  statutes-the  Tribal  Self-Governance  Act  and  Indian  Self-Determination  Act-are 
substantially  redefining  the  relationship  between  the  Department  and  Native  Americans  and  will 
fundamentally  alter  the  operations  of  BIA.  Both  statutes  strengthen  and  broaden  govemment-to- 
govemment  relationships  and  carve  out  a  significanUy  greater  role  for  tribes  in  the 
implementation  of  federal  programs. 

o  Redefining  Environmental  Management 

A  major  emphasis  for  the  Department  in  FY  1997  and  beyond  wiU  be  to  continue  the  search  for 
new  approaches  to  environmental  management  in  order  to  maximize  benefits  and  minimize  costs 
and  regulatory  burdens.  Significant  legal  advice  is  involved  to  ensure  that  we  are  complying 
with  complex  environmental  laws  in  sensible  ways.  Issues  affected  include  cleaning  ud 
hazardous  wastes  and  addressing  water  quality  concerns  at  inactive  and  abandoned  mines  on  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  we  manage.  We  are  also  legal  trustee  for  natural 
resources  under  two  important  federal  statutes,  and  we  are  actively  exploring  new  approaches 
for  managmg  significant  natural  resource  areas,  preserving  endangered  and  threatened  species 
and  managmg  precious  water  suppUes.  Each  of  these  initiatives  requires  the  creaUve  application 
of  laws  and  regulations  so  as  to  minimize  public  and  private  costs,  reduce  procedural  burdens 
and  maximize  environmental  accomplishments. 

o  Redefining  Land  Management 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  steward  of  almost  one-third  of  the  land  mass  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  shrinking  resources,  the  Department  has  initiated  a  number  of  programs 
to  more  efficienUy  manage  public  lands  and  their  resources.  Through  improved  management 
pracuces,  the  Department  is  seeking  to  enhance  the  productivity  of  public  lands  to  achieve 
environmental  and  economic  goals.  These  efforts-which  have  concentrated  on  improved 
rangeland  management  and  more  creative  use  of  land  exchanges-involve  substantial  legal  input. 

Reimbursable  Activities 

In  an  effort  to  meet  unforeseen  demands  that  arise  in  client  programs  from  time  to  time  we 
^T,^^  ^™!^  reimbursement  agreements  with  departmental  bureaus.  We  are  receiving  in 
tY  1996  roughly  $900,000  in  reimbursements  under  such  agreements  (including  costs  for  13 
reimbursable  FTEs).  Most  of  this  sum  is  derived  from  a  continuing  agreement  we  have  with 
the  Nauonal  Park  Service  for  reimbursement  of  our  costs  for  5  FTEs  to  meet  the  substantial 
lega^  demands  ansmg  from  the  conversion  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  inclusion  in  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area.   The  remainder  is  attributable  to  other  special  projects  on  behalf  of  bureaus 
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In  FY  1997,  we  expect  an  increase  in  reimbursement  agreements  to  roughly  $1.4  million  and 
18  FTEs.  Most  of  the  increase  will  be  due  to  an  agreement  we  anticipate  with  the  National  Park 
Service  to  provide  increased  legal  support  to  the  restoration  efforts  for  the  South  Florida 
ecosystem. 

In  addition  to  reimbursements  for  staff  positions  and  related  expenses,  client  bureaus  continue 
to  fund  a  portion  of  the  Office's  travel.  Consistent  with  the  understanding  we  have  with  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  all  travel  related  to  litigation  and  other  core  Office  functions  is  paid 
out  of  our  appropriation,  but  clients  fund  travel  for  our  attorneys  to  provide  them  with  training 
or  to  attend  meetings  not  involving  core  Office  functions.  In  FY  1995,  we  had  $198,000  of  such 
travel;  a  comparable  amount  is  expected  in  FY  1996  and  1997.  In  FY  1995,  client  bureaus  also 
contributed  about  $67,000  toward  the  in-house  training  and  client  coordination  conferences 
described  on  page  SOL-4. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OmCE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  $35,208,000. 

Note. -A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget 
was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in 
three  continuing  resolutions:   P.L.  104-91,  P.L.  104-92,  and  P.L.  104-99. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OmCE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE  CITATION 

Appropriation:  Salaries  and  Expenses 

1.   For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

43  U.S.C.  §  1455 
43  U.S.C.  §  1455  provides  that,  on  and  after  June  26,  1946,  the  legal  work  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  I»resident  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  UNCONTROLLABLE  AND  RELATED  COST  CHANGES 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1996  Estimate/ 1997  Change 
Additional  Cost  in  1997  of  the  January  Pay  Raises: 

1996  Pay  Raises  $456/[+$166] 

The  amount  displayed  in  brackets  is  a  non-add  representing  the  additional  costs  of  funding  the 
remaining  three-month  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  pay  increases  effective  in  January  1996. 

1997  Pay  Raises  N/ A/ + $525 

[+$550] 

The  adjustment  is  for  the  additional  amount  of  $525,000  needed  in  1997  to  fund  the  January 
1997  pay  increases.  The  amount  displayed  in  brackets  is  a  non-add  representing  the  total 
additional  costs  of  funding  the  January  1997  pay  increases.  Five  percent  of  this  amount  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  Office's  1997  program. 

Other  Uncontrollable  Cost  Changes: 

Workers  Compensation  Payments  $102/ +$75 

The  adjustment  is  for  changes  in  the  costs  of  compensating  injured  employees.  Costs  for  1997 
are  for  the  12  months  ending  June  1995  and  are  paid  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Fund,  pursuant  to  5  U.S. C.  §  8147(b)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94- 
273. 

Legal  Services  N/A/+$512 

The  adjustment  reflects  an  organizational  realignment  of  the  Office  of  the  Sohcitor's  Honors 
Program  attorneys  and  a  reallocation  of  the  associated  funds  for  salaries,  benefits,  and  expenses 
from  the  General  Administration  activity  to  the  Legal  Services  activity.  The  Honors  Program 
has  been  suspended  for  FY  1997,  and  attorneys  currently  in  that  program  will  be  placed  in 
vacant  positions  that  are  organizationally  a  part  of  Legal  Services. 

General  Administration  N/A/-512 

The  adjustment  reflects  an  organizational  realignment  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor's  Honors 
Program  attorneys  and  a  reallocation  of  the  associated  costs  for  salaries,  benefits,  and  expenses 
from  the  General  Administration  activity  to  the  Leg-J  Services  activity. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  SOLICITOR'S  OFFICE  FY  1996  AND  FY  1997  ESTIMATES 

(dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


General  Administration^' 

$ 

1996 
Estimate 
5,903 
35 

1997 

Cost/FTE 

Change 

-385 

-8 

1997 
Program 
Increase 
0 

1997 
Estimate 
5,518 
27 

Inc(+) 

Dec(-) 

from  1996 

-385 

-8 

Conservation  and  Wildlife 

$ 
FTE 

2,332 
26 

+  103 
+7 

0 

2,435 
27 

+  103 
+7 

Land  and  Water  Resources 

;      $ 
FTE 

1,794 
20 

+94 
+7 

0 

1,888 
27 

+94 
+7 

Mineral  Resources 

$ 
FiE 

2,601 
29 

+  107 
+} 

0 

2,708 
30 

+  107 
+  7 

General  Law 

$ 
FIE 

2,243 
25 

+  101 
+7 

0 

2,344 
26 

+  101 
+  7 

Indian  Affairs 

$ 
FTE 

2,153 
24 

+  100 

+7 

0 

2,253 
25 

+  100 

+  7 

Alaska 

$ 
FIE 

1,168 
13 

+20 
0 

0 

1,188 
13 

+20 
0 

Southeast 

$ 
FIE 

2,691 
30 

+43 
0 

0 

2,734 
30 

+43 
0 

Northeast 

$ 
FIE 

2,332 
26 

+37 
0 

0 

2,369 
26 

+37 
0 

Rocky  Mountain 

$ 
FTE 

2,332 
26 

+  103 
+7 

0 

2,435 
27 

+  103 
+7 

Pacific  Northwest 

% 
FTE 

3,229 
36 

+52 
0 

0 

3,281 
36 

+52 
0 

Pacific  Southwest 

$ 
FIE 

3,498 
39 

+  122 
+7 

0 

3,620 
40 

+  122 
+  7 

Southwest 

% 
FIE 

2,332 
26 

+  103 
+  7 

0 

2,435 
27 

+  103 
+  7 

Total 

$ 
FTE 

34,608 
355 

+600 
0 

0 

35,208 
355 

+600 
0 

-  General  AdminUtration  includes  the  Solicitor's  Immediate  OfGce,  Associate  Solicitors,  Division  of  Administration,  Honors 
Program  attorneys,  and  Office-wide  administrative  and  central  service  costs    The  Honors  Program  has  been  suspended  for  FY  1997 
and  the  eight  attorneys  currently  in  thai  program  will  be  placed  in  vacant  positions  that  are  organizationally  a  part  of  Legal  Service*. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 


Activity:      Legal 

Services 

$ 

FIE 

FY  1996 

Policy 

Estimate 

28,705 
320 

Uncontrollable 

Program 
Changes 

0 
0 

FY  1997 
Budget 

29,690 
328 

Change 

From 

FY  1996 

Legal  Services 

+985 
+5 

+985 
+8 

Authorization 

43  U.S.C.  §  1455:  "The  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  performed  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 


Objectives 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  legal  functions  are  carried  out  by  attorneys  in  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor.  Attorneys  assist  the  bureaus  and  offices  within  the  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  by  reviewing  programs  and  projects  to  assure  that  all  legal 
requirements  have  been  met  and  the  course  of  action  taken  is  consistent  with  effective  law  and 
regulations.  In  addition,  Sohcitor's  Office  attorneys  assist  Department  of  Justice  attorneys  in 
judicial  litigation  regarding  cases  involving  the  Interior  Department. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  consists  of  a  headquarters  organization  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
regional  and  field  offices  at  18  locations  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Solicitor  is  the  chief 
attorney  for  the  Department.  As  such,  he  is  the  principal  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Solicitor  directs  the  Department's  skilled  legal  staff  and  is  responsible  for  the  legal  work 
provided  to  the  Department. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  office  is  organized  into  five  major  legal  divisions  and  an  administrative 
division,  as  detailed  below.  Each  division  is  headed  by  an  Associate  Solicitor  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Deputy  Solicitor  and  the  Solicitor.  Attorneys,  under  the  supervision  of 
Assistant  Solicitors,  render  legal  service  for  the  Department's  programs. 

The  field  organization  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  is  divided  into  seven  regions,  as  detailed  below. 
Each  region  is  headed  by  a  Regional  Solicitor  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Deputy  Solicitor 
and  the  Solicitor. 

Headquarters 

Division  of  Conservation  and  Wildlife 

Division  of  General  Law 

Division  of  Indian  Affairs 

Division  of  Land  and  Water  Resources 

Division  of  Mineral  Resources 

Division  of  Administration 


Region 

Regional  Offices 

Field  Offices 

Alaska 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

— 

Southeast 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Northeast 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Twin  Cities,  Minnesota 

Rocky  Mountain 

Denver,  Colorado 

— 

Pacific  Northwest 

Portland,  Oregon 

Billings,  Montana 
Boise,  Idaho 

Pacific  Southwest 

Sacramento,  California 

Palm  Springs,  California 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  California 

Southwest 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


This  part  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  describes  the  major  legal  projects  we 
are  currently  undertaking  on  behalf  of  departmental  clients.  The  second  section  (beginning  on 
page  SOL-26)  describes  the  ongoing,  recurring  legal  work  essential  to  the  Department's  mission. 
In  the  second  section,  cross-cutting  issues  common  to  many  or  all  of  the  bureaus  are  described 
first— personnel  and  equal  employment  opportunity  matters,  tort  claims  and  litigation,  requests 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  Privacy  Act,  and  the  like—followed  by  descriptions 
of  client-specific  activities. 

Besides  the  Secretariat,  our  principal  clients  include  the  following  bureaus  and  offices  within  the 
Department: 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) 

National  Park  Service  G^S) 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR) 

Minerals  Manag"    ^nt  Service  (MMS) 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  (OSM) 

Geological  Survey  (USGS) 

National  Biological  Service  (NBS) 

Bureau  of  Mines  (BOM) 

Policy,  Management  and  Budget  (PMB) 

OfSce  of  Environmental  Policy  and  Compliance  (OEPC) 

Office  for  Equal  Opportunity  (OEO) 

Office  of  Insular  Affairs  (OIA) 

Client-specific  narratives  are  omitted  for  some  bureaus  and  offices,  where  the  legal  services  we 
provide  are  predominantly  of  the  cross-cutting  variety. 


M^or  Legal  Projects 

o  Redefining  Departmental  Responsibilities 

As  a  result  of  both  congressional  and  executive  actions,  the  Department's  size,  structure,  and 
responsibilities  are  being  redefined  in  significant  ways.  Much  of  this  redefinition  is  occurring 
through  or  as  a  result  of  the  budget  process.  Almost  all  of  it  generates  significant  new  legal 
work  for  our  Office.   This  legal  work  is  heaviest  in  the  following  five  categories  of  activities: 

.  Downsizing/Reductions  in  Force:  As  the  Department  shrinks  in  size,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  reduce  personnel  levels  by  reductions  in  force  (RIFs).  Legal  advice  throughout  the 
process  of  planning  and  executing  RIFs  is  essential  to  minimize  the  risk  of  adverse  decisions 
from  appeals  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB).  These  appeals  can  cost  the 
Department   significant  amounts  of  money  in   back  pay,   attorney   fees,   and   employee 
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reinstatements.    Such  costs  undercut  efficiencies  sought  through  the  RTFs  and  can  increase  the 
size  of  an  originally-planned  RTF. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  our  Office  has  experienced  a  tremendous  increase  in 
personnel  and  equal  employment  opportunity  work.  For  example,  as  the  result  of  RIFs  in  BOM, 
USGS,  BIA,  NBS,  OSM,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  we  are  devoting  a  substantial  amount 
of  time  to  defend  RIF  appeals.  Legal  representation  was  provided  in  238  MSPB  appeals  and  71 
internal  grievances  in  FY  1995.  MSPB  appeals  are  expected  to  more  than  double  to  about  550 
in  FY  1996;  we  have  already  provided  representation  in  about  300  such  appeals  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  anticipate  another  375  MSPB  appeals  in  FY  1997,  a  57  percent 
increase  over  FY  1995.  Since  the  Department's  labor  relations  office  no  longer  provides 
representation  in  labor  relations  cases,  our  Office's  workload  in  this  area  is  expected  to  increase 
by  10  cases  each  in  FY  1996  and  1997.  In  addition,  downsizing  may  result  in  some  RIF  appeals 
being  filed  through  the  negotiated  grievance  process  and  ultimately  being  presented  before 
arbitrators,  which  will  also  increase  our  workload.  The  high  demand  for  legal  services  in  this 
area  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

Reorganizations:  Departmental  and  budget-driven  initiatives  are  requiring  changes  to  the 
structure  of  several  of  the  Department's  bureaus.  Examples  include  the  merger  of  the  former 
NBS  into  USGS,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  104-99;  the  termination  of  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  and  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  in  that  area;  the  transfer  of  certain 
BOM's  functions  to  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE);  and  the  transfer  of  certain  BOM  facilities 
to  non-federal  entities.  These  actions  require  significant  levels  of  legal  advice  in  areas  such  as 
personnel,  appropriations,  delegations  of  authority,  and  environmental  compliance.  Planning 
and  executing  the  recent  closure  of  BOM,  for  example,  required  a  significant  portion  of  the  time 
of  four  attorneys  over  several  months.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  BOM  has  demanded 
more  legal  services  to  carry  out  its  termination  than  it  had  for  normal  operations  in  the  previous 
several  years  combined. 

Appropriations  Issues:  Appropriations  law  issues  have  played  a  major  role  in  each  of 
the  recent  important  changes  in  Departmental  responsibilities.  For  example,  our  attorneys 
worked  with  the  Office  of  Budget  to  draft  complex  appropriations  language  to  effect  the  closure 
of  BOM  and  the  transfer  of  selected  functions  to  USGS  and  DOE.  They  also  helped  draft 
language  for  the  FY  1996  continuing  resolutions,  and  they  were  frequently  called  on  to  interpret 
each  new  continuing  resolution  with  regard  to  the  amounts  available  and  any  conditions  on  use 
of  the  money  appropriated.  Legal  questions  also  arise  during  regular  budget  implementation. 
Overall,  an  unprecedented  amount  of  appropriations  law  issues  have  arisen  this  year.  As  a 
result,  work  in  this  area  has  doubled  in  FY  1996,  and  similar  high  levels  are  expected  through 
FY  1997.   Several  issues  arising  out  of  appropriations  limitations  deserve  special  mention: 

Endangered  Species  Act  CESM  Moratorium:  Limits  on  appropriations  for  ESA 
listings  and  related  activities  have  placed  many  demands  on  our  Office.  We  are  currently 
involved  in  about  a  dozen  pieces  of  litigation  or  threatened  litigation  arising  out  of  the 
congressional  moratoria. 

Salvage  Timber:  The  Rescissions  Act  signed  into  law  in  July  1995  has  generated 
considerable  legal  work  associated  with  interpreting  its  provisions  and  maximizing  timber 
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production  in  compliance  with  other  legal  requirements.  We  have  also  been  providing  legal 
support  on  more  than  a  dozen  lawsuits  arising  from  the  act.  The  level  of  litigation  will  likely 
increase  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997,  even  though  the  act  is  currently  slated  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  FY  1996,  because  disputes  involving  contracts  and  other  effects  of  the  rider—such  as  possible 
effects  on  the  forest  plan-will  continue  well  past  then. 

Mining  Patent  Moratorium:  In  the  Department's  FY  1995  Appropriations  Act, 
Congress  imposed  a  moratorium  on  the  processing  of  mineral  patents  which  required 
interpretation  regarding  its  effective  date  and  the  cut-off  between  grandfathered  and  non- 
grandfathered  patent  applications.  We  are  currently  defending  several  cases  challenging  the 
Department's  interpretation  of  that  moratorium  in  judicial  proceedings. 

Shutdown  Issues:  The  FY  1996  government  shutdowns  have  left  many  legal  disputes  in 
their  wake,  including  millions  of  dollars  in  claims  by  government  contractors,  primarily  service 
contractors  that  were  not  paid  during  the  shutdowns.  We  anticipate  that  many  claims  will  be 
filed  by  the  contractors  before  the  Interior  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  or  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Federal  Claims  under  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978.  During  the  two  shutdowns,  we 
devoted  considerable  time  to  negotiating  and  drafting  agreements  whereby  individual  parks  or 
wildlife  refuges,  or  parts  thereof,  could  re-open  using  non-appropriated  funds.  Several  of  our 
lawyers  spent  considerable  time  negotiating  such  agreements,  leading  to  the  reopening  of  four 
areas.  We  also  spent  considerable  time  addressing  these  issues  in  the  context  of  proposed 
congressional  legislation.  State  and  local  governments  may  seek  agreements  that  would  permit 
parks  or  refuges  in  their  areas  to  remain  open  notwithstanding  future  federal  government 
shutdowns.   We  would  be  required  to  assist  in  negotiating  and/or  drafting  such  agreements. 

Regulatory  Reform:  Several  bUls  pending  in  Congress  would  overhaul  the  way  Executive 
Branch  agencies  generate  and  issue  regulations.  Some  would  fundamentally  alter  the  rulemaking 
process  and  could  have  profound  effects  on  the  way  some  of  our  clients  do  business.  We  have 
provided  close  legal  review  of  and  advice  on  these  bills  and  have  helped  the  Department  assess 
potential  legal  and  operational  impacts  on  current  programs  and  practices.  We  have  also 
provided  extensive  legal  advice  on  implementation  of  the  Administration's  effort  to  eliminate 
duplicative  or  obsolete  regulations,  as  well  as  advising  agencies  on  reinvention  initiatives  such 
as  writing  regulations  in  "plain  English"  format.  In  addition,  we  advise  the  bureaus  with  regard 
to  the  implementation  of  Executive  Order  12866  and  negotiated  rulemaking  initiatives.  This  high 
degree  of  attention  focused  on  the  rulemaking  process  will  continue  in  FY  1997. 


o  Redefining  Fiscal  Management 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  limited  funds,  the  Department  has  focused  on  improving  its 
financial  management  practices.  Legal  issues  often  arise  in  the  context  of  financial  management 
restructuring.  Our  lawyers  have  participated  heavily  in  counseling  the  Department's  bureaus  in 
the  following  initiatives.  Much  of  this  work  will  continue  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1996  and 
throughout  FY  1997. 

Indian  Trust  Fund  Reconciliation:  We  have  been  devoting  significant  time  and  effort  to 
providing  legal  advice  and  support  to  the  BIA,  its  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  (OTFM), 
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the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  (OST),  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  regarding  BIA's  Indian 
trust  fund  management  responsibilities  and  reconciliation  efforts.  We  provide  legal  advice  to 
OTFM  regarding  the  management  and  proper  accounting  of  Indian  trust  funds,  and  we  assist  in 
defending  litigation  challenging  BIA's  management  of  particular  Indian  trust  fund  moneys.  We 
spend  considerable  time  ensuring  departmental  compliance  with  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund 
Management  Reform  Act,  including  providing  legal  support  to  the  Tribal  Trust  Funds 
Reconciliation  Project  and  assisting  with  the  presentation  of  the  project  results  to  the  Tribes. 
Several  billion  dollars  of  trust  fund  moneys  are  involved,  and  potential  liability  to  the 
Department  could,  in  the  worst  case,  run  into  the  billions.  We  are  taking  the  lead,  with 
assistance  fi-om  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ),  in  devising  and  evaluating  potential  solutions 
to  tribal  claims  that  may  arise  from  the  reconciliation  project  results.  We  will  assist  in 
developing  appropriate  legal  structures  to  facilitate  the  resolution  process,  and  in  preparation  of 
the  report  to  Congress  required  by  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act. 

MMS  Royalties:  MMS  has  been  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  simplify  and  restructure 
its  natural  gas  royalty  valuation  regulations.  In  FY  1996,  MMS  will  prepare  a  final  regulation 
establishing  an  index-based  method  for  valuation  of  production  from  federal  leases,  the  result 
of  a  negotiated  rulemaking  process  involving  the  states  and  industry.  MMS  also  is  engaged  in 
a  separate  negotiated  rulemaking  process  to  revamp  the  valuation  regulations  applicable  to  Indian 
leases.  These  rules  would  significantly  reduce  the  burden  on  lessees  and  MMS  to  calculate  the 
royalties  owed  on  gas  production  from  all  Indian  leases.  We  are  assisting  MMS  in  drafting  the 
proposed  and  final  regulations  and  preparing  implementation  guidelines. 

Congress  recently  enacted  legislation  providing  royalty  relief  for  new  and  existing  leases  in  deep 
water  on  the  OCS.  We  are  assisting  MMS  in  rulemaking  in  FY  1996  to  implement  this  act, 
which  is  intended  to  encourage  development  of  oil  and  gas  resources  in  these  frontier  areas.  We 
will  also  be  required  to  assist  MMS  in  developing  notices  of  lease  sales  and  new  lease  terms  to 
implement  the  new  law.   The  potential  for  litigation  in  this  area  is  substantial. 

Congress  is  considering  legislation  that  would  make  major  changes  in  the  royalty  determination 
and  collection  processes.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  we  will  need  to  assist  MMS  with  several 
major  rulemakings  to  implement  it.  We  will  also  be  called  upon  to  interpret  many  of  the  new 
provisions,  which  are  likely  to  involve  complicated  technical  issues,  and  could  eventually  lead 
to  litigation. 

Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP)  Restructuring:  The  CAP  is  a  recently  completed,  335- 
mile,  $4  billion  water  supply  system  of  canals,  pumping  plants,  power  plants,  aqueducts,  dams, 
and  siphons  that  transports  water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the  interior  desert  and  population 
centers  of  Arizona.  Legal  issues  we  are  handling  in  connection  with  this  project  include  the 
following: 

CAP  Repayment  Issues:  Upon  completion  of  the  CAP,  the  Central  Arizona 
Water  Conservation  District  (CAWCD),  a  state  entity,  became  obligated  to  begin  repayment  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  federal  treasury.  We  assisted  BOR  in  several  months  of  active 
negotiations  with  CAWCD  over  disputed  terms  of  repayment.  CAWCD  initiated  litigation  in 
July  1995  against  the  U.S.,  disputing  between  $400  million  and  $500  million  in  claims.  The 
litigation  is  expected  to  enter  the  critical,  work-intensive  phase  of  dispositive  motions  and  trial 
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during  FY  1997.  We  will  cxtntinue  to  play  a  key  role  with  BOR  and  DOJ  in  all  aspects  of  the 
litigation. 

Irrigation  District  Bankruptcies:  Many  individual  agricultural  users  of  CAP  water 
have  found  themselves  facing  tremendous  financial  uncertainty.  In  FY  1995,  the  Central 
Arizona  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  (CAIDD)  and  the  New  Magma  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District  (NMIDD)  filed  petitions  for  bankruptcy  under  chapter  9  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  We 
assisted  BOR's  Lower  Colorado  Regional  Office  in  preparing  proofs  of  claim  for  the  $85  million 
owed  by  NMIDD  and  CAIDD  to  the  United  States.  The  CAIDD  bankruptcy  case  may  continue 
into  FY  1997.  In  addition,  Maricopa-Stanfield  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  has  notified  the 
Department  that  it  will  seek  a  restructuring  of  its  outstanding  federal  debt,  approximately  $72 
million.  Negotiations  involving  our  Office  are  likely  to  extend  into  FY  1997.  Other  districts 
may  seek  similar  relief. 

Siphon  litigation:  We  continue  to  work  with  BOR  and  DOJ  to  prepare  for 
litigation  over  the  issue  of  whether  siphons,  installed  as  part  of  the  CAP,  were  defective  at  the 
time  of  installation.  This  is  very  large  and  complex  litigation;  potential  liability  could  exceed 
$80  million.   Trial  is  not  expected  to  begin  until  FY  1997  at  the  earliest. 

OSM  Debt  Collection:  We  are  working  closely  with  OSM  to  re-engineer  debt  collections 
under  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  to  improve  efficiency.  These  efforts 
have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  In  FY  1995  and  the  first  three  months  of  FY  1996,  over  $13  million 
in  abandoned  mine  land  (AML)  reclamation  fee  debt  were  terminated  or  otherwise  resolved 
(resulting  in  a  balance  of  about  $10  million),  as  were  nearly  $4  million  in  AML  fee  audit  debt 
(also  resulting  in  a  balance  of  about  $10  million).  Unresolved  civil  penalty  amounts  have  also 
been  reduced. 

We  are  also  providing  legal  advice  on  OSM's  plans  to  resolve  industry-wide  problems  regarding 
the  calculation  of  AML  fees  (on  the  weight  of  raw  coal  versus  clean  coal  and  on  the  proper 
application  of  the  moisture  deduction).  OSM  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  have  entered 
into  an  MOU  pursuant  to  which  Treasury  will  assist  OSM  in  collecting  or  resolving  the  backlog 
of  debt  collection  cases.  All  this  activity  has  increased  requests  for  our  assistance  in  filming 
compromises  and  litigating  cases.  Finally,  increased  effectiveness  of  OSM's  Applicant/Violator 
System  to  block  owners  and  controllers  of  operators  with  violations  is  generating  additional  work 
for  our  Office. 

Cost  Recovery:  We  are  counseling  BLM  on  cost  recovery  issues  relating  to  all  aspects 
of  minerals  document  processing.  We  are  analyzing  the  scope  of  BLM's  authority  to  recover 
its  costs  with  respect  to  a  myriad  of  individual  services  and  are  advising  BLM  on  its  proposal 
cost  recovery  regulations.  This  work  will  increase  in  FY  1997  as  BLM  moves  into  a  rulemaking 
on  the  subject. 

User  Fees/Concessions  Reform:  We  are  providing  advice  to  the  Department's  land 
management  bureaus  on  the  possible  impact  of  proposed  fee  reform  legislation.  Legislative 
proposals  are  being  debated  which  would  make  substantial  changes  in  the  structure  of  fees  and 
the  use  of  fee  revenue,  and  would  require  considerable  legal  advice  to  implement  and  defend. 
The  revision  of  the  NPS  concession  contracting  program,  adoption  of  new  contracting 
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regulations,  and  development  of  a  new  standard  form  contract  will  also  require  major  efforts  by 
the  Office. 

Substantial  legal  effort  will  be  required  to  process,  under  the  new  system  of  rules  and 
regulations,  the  large  backlog  of  concession  contracts  that  have  been  held  up  pending  revisions 
to  the  program.  Litigation  with  concessionaires  over  franchise  fee  adjustments,  advisory 
arbitration  over  franchise  fees,  and  litigation  over  the  scope  of  the  preferential  right  of  renewal 
will  likely  increase. 


o  Redefining  Indian  Programs 

Two  statutes—the  Tribal  Self-Governance  Act  and  Indian  Self-Determination  Act-are 
substantially  redefining  the  relationship  between  the  Department  and  Native  Americans  and  will 
fundamentally  alter  the  operations  of  the  Bureau.  Both  statutes  strengthen  and  broaden 
govemment-to-govemment  relationships  and  carve  out  a  significantly  greater  role  for  tribes  in 
the  implementation  of  federal  programs. 

Tribal  Self-Governance:  Implementation  of  the  Tribal  Self-Governance  Act  is  the 
number  one  priority  of  the  Administration  in  the  area  of  Indian  affairs.  Among  other  things, 
it  offers  tribes  the  opportunity  to  operate  Departmental  programs  which  have  a  historical, 
cultural,  or  geographic  nexus  to  the  tribe,  which  may  include  parts  of  programs  in  BLM,  NPS, 
and  other  bureaus,  as  well  as  more  conventional  BIA  programs. 

We  provide  legal  support  to  BIA's  Office  of  Self-Governance  and  all  Departmental  bureaus  in 
implementing  this  program.  In  FY  1996,  the  Department  began  the  second  round  of 
congressionally  mandated  negotiated  rulemaking  to  produce  a  set  of  regulations  to  govern  the 
program.  This  process  involves  a  substantial  expenditure  of  attorney  time  devoted  to  meeting 
with  tribes  to  develop  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  associated  legal  opinions.  Once  the 
public  comment  period  has  expired,  we  will  be  involved  in  reviewing  the  comments,  drafting 
final  regulations,  and  defending  any  judicial  challenges  that  may  arise.  We  also  have  worked 
with  the  bureaus  in  negotiating  37  new  or  renewed  self-governance  compacts  that  define  the 
rules  of  operation  for  individual  programs. 

Our  lawyers  will  also  be  directly  involved  in  negotiating  annual  funding  agreements.  These 
agreements  transfer  money,  functions,  and  responsibilities  from  the  Department  to  the  tribes  at 
the  local  level.  As  of  FY  1995,  54  tribes  had  executed  agreements  involving  $150  million  in 
BIA  direct  appropriations  and  $1.7  million  in  other  federal  assistance  programs  administered  by 
BIA.  The  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  add  up  to  20  additional  tribes  each  year.  By  the 
end  of  FY  1997,  we  anticipate  94  tribes  will  be  participating  in  the  program.  (There  are  a  total 
of  329  federally  recognized  tribes  and  227  Alaska  Native  entities.) 

The  self-governance  program  will  require  a  significant  investment  of  attorney  time  each  year  to 
administer.  Funding  agreements  must  be  renegotiated  each  year.  Attorneys  must  also  review 
requests  for  waivers  of  regulations,  provide  opinions  on  issues  of  first  impression,  and  train  staff 
in  many  of  the  Department's  bureaus  and  offices. 
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Indian  Self-Determination:  The  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  creates  opportunities  for 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  to  contract  with  this  Department  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services'  Indian  Health  Service  for  the  operation  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  federal 
programs  that  benefit  Indians.  Tribes  may  assume  control  of  programs  and  operate  them  with 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  autonomy  in  order  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  their  members.  The 
Self-Determination  program  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  contracting  program 
operated  by  the  Department;  in  FY  1995,  BIA's  Office  of  Self-Determination  awarded 
approximately  $650  million  to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  for  direct  program  expenses 
and  contract  support  costs. 

In  amendments  to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  to  engage 
in  consensus-based  rulemaking  to  provide  guidelines  for  implementing  the  Act.  A  rulemaking 
committee  was  chartered  in  FY  1995,  consisting  of  representatives  of  48  tribal  representatives 
and  15  representatives  of  federal  agencies.  Attorneys  from  our  Office  participated  extensively 
in  all  phases  of  the  negotiated  rulemaking,  including  attendance  at  large  committee  meetings  and 
countless  smaller  workgroups,  as  well  as  drafting  detailed  legal  opinions  and  language  for  the 
proposed  rule  and  accompanying  explanation.  We  also  worked  closely  with  BIA  to  develop 
interim  guidelines  for  nationwide,  uniform  implementation  of  the  Act  while  a  formal  regulation 
is  being  developed  and  to  defend  two  court  challenges  to  BIA's  policies. 

The  proposed  rules  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  January  1996;  public  comments 
will  be  accepted  for  a  period  of  90  days.  We  will  assist  in  reviewing  comments  and 
recommending  changes  to  the  final  rules.  Once  the  rules  have  been  adopted,  we  will  be  actively 
engaged  in  providing  training  to  Departmental  staff,  reviewing  tribal  requests  for  regulatory 
waivers,  rendering  legal  advice  on  interpretation  and  implementation  of  the  rules,  and  defending 
court  challenges  of  the  rules. 


o  Redefining  Environmental  Management 

A  major  emphasis  for  the  Department  in  FY  1997  and  beyond  will  be  to  continue  the  search  for 
new  approaches  to  environmental  management  in  order  to  maximize  benefits  and  minimize  costs 
and  regulatory  burdens.  As  a  major  land  management  agency,  the  Department  must  deal  with 
clean-up  of  hazardous  wastes  at  federal  facilities  and  water  quality  concerns  at  inactive  and 
abandoned  mines.  Similarly,  as  a  natural  resource  trustee  under  two  important  federal  statutes, 
we  will  use  our  authorities  to  restore  damaged  habitat  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
Department  is  also  actively  exploring  new  approaches  for  managing  significant  natural  resource 
areas,  preserving  endangered  and  threatened  species,  and  managing  precious  water  supplies. 
Each  of  these  initiatives  requires  the  creative  application  of  laws  and  regulations  so  as  to 
minimize  public  and  private  costs,  reduce  procedural  burdens,  and  maximize  environmental 
accomplishments. 


Federal  Facilities:  The  Solicitor's  Office  assists  Departmental  land  management 
agencies  and  tribes  in  addressing  their  responsibilities  under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA),  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
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Act  (RCRA),  the  Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act,  and  other  environmental  laws  for  clean-up 
of  hazardous  wastes  on  federal  lands.  We  also  defend  agencies  and  tribes,  where  appropriate, 
from  claims  made  by  private  parties  for  contribution  to  clean-up  costs.  Currently,  we  are 
involved  in  negotiations  for  a  federal  facility  agreement  governing  the  remediation  of  the  portion 
of  the  Asbestos  Dump  Superfund  site  located  on  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  Crab  Orchard  Superfund  site  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  extensive  advice  to  FWS 
during  the  clean-up  and  eventual  inclusion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  into  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Our  office  also  advises  Departmental  agencies  on  issues  of  compliance 
with  CERCLA  and  RCRA,  including  liability  issues  arising  from  land  acquisition  and  disposal. 

Natural  Resource  Damages:  Our  Office  plays  a  significant  role  in  assisting  FWS, 
BIA,  and  NPS  in  their  capacity  under  CERCLA  and  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  (OP A)  as  trustees  for 
the  restoration  of  natural  resources  damaged  by  pollution.  We  evaluate  the  scope  and  legal  basis 
for  the  participation  of  bureaus  and  tribes  as  natural  resource  trustees,  review  and  provide  legal 
advice  regarding  natural  resource  damage  claims  and  assessments  on  federal  and  tribal  lands, 
and  assist  other  trustee  agencies  in  the  Department  in  preparing  and  reviewing  requests  for 
natural  resource  damage  assessment  funding.  In  addition,  the  Office  assists  DOJ  in  preparing 
for  negotiations  or  litigation  on  behalf  of  bureaus  involved  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  as  a  natural  resource  trustee.  The  Department  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  have  provided  preliminary  estimates  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  on  the  expected  future  workload  of  natural  resource  damage  cases, 
showing  that  60  sites  may  eventually  have  claims  that  equal  or  exceed  $5  million. 

Settlement  of  CERCLA  cases  in  which  the  Department  has  sued  potentially  responsible  parties 
(PRPs)  or  has  made  a  claim  for  damages  to  natural  resources  requires  a  major  legal  effort  by 
our  Office.  We  also  provide  legal  support  for  clean-up  activities,  and  are  responsible  for 
developing  cases  against  PRPs  in  order  that  the  government  may  recover  clean-up  costs  where 
appropriate.  We  play  a  key  role  in  the  issuance  of  covenants  not  to  sue  for  natural  resource 
damages  in  cases  that  have  been  initiated  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and 
DOJ  at  Superfund  sites.  The  implementation  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  settlement  continues  to 
require  a  significant  level  of  work  for  the  Office,  as  the  Department  implements  the  restoration 
plans  adopted  by  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  federal  trustees. 

Rulemaking  and  associated  litigation  to  implement  the  Department's  natural  resource  damages 
responsibilities  continue  to  consume  significant  attorney  resources.  Under  a  court  settlement 
agreement,  the  Department  is  obligated  to  take  final  rulemaking  action  on  NRDA  simplified 
("type  A")  procedures  by  April  1996.  These  rules  apply  to  minor  discharges  of  hazardous 
substances  and  include  use  of  complicated  computer  programs  that  model  the  detrimental  effects 
of  those  discharges. 

CERCLA  also  requires  that  the  natural  resource  damages  regulations  be  reviewed  and  revised, 
as  appropriate,  every  two  years.  The  Department  has  begun  its  biennial  review  of  the 
regulation's  administrative  processes,  as  well  as  the  more  complex  "type  B"  procedures  for 
hazardous  substance  releases  requiring  site-specific  damage  assessments.  In  conjunction  with 
the  biennial  review,  the  Department  will  consider  the  applicability  of  a  new  approach  to 
CERCLA,  similar  to  one  contained  in  NOAA's  recently  adopted  rules  for  natural  resource 
damage  assessments  conducted  for  oil  spills  under  OP  A.   Under  this  new  approach,  the  cost  of 
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a  unified  restoration  plan,  encompassing  both  "primary"  and  "compensatory"  restoration,  would 
replace  the  current  approach  which  separates  restoration  costs  and  economic  damages  for  interim 
use  losses. 

Abandoned  Mine  Land  Reclamation:  We  are  working  actively  with  the 
Department's  land  management  agencies  on  water  quality  issues  arising  out  of  abandoned  mine 
sites  located  on  Federal  lands.  Our  goal  is  to  allow  the  Department  to  work  cooperatively  with 
interested  federal  and  state  agencies  to  remedy  impaired  water  quality  on  a  prioritized,  watershed 
basis.  An  Interagency  Task  Force,  composed  of  representatives  of  EPA,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Interior  Department,  is  spearheading  the  effort.  This  initiative  involves  numerous  legal 
issues  of  first  impression  regarding  the  application  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  CERCLA,  and  other 
federal  statutes  to  abandoned  mine  lands.  Our  Office  will  assist  the  Task  Force  and  the 
Department  in  evaluating  these  issues,  drafting  and  negotiating  memoranda  of  understanding 
(MOUs)  with  participating  federal  agencies  and  states,  and  defending  the  approach  in  the  event 
of  a  judicial  challenge. 

GSM  has  focused  on  other  AML-related  initiatives  that  are  likely  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  workload  on  the  Office.  First,  a  major  activity  for  OSM  is  its  "Appalachian  Clean 
Streams  Initiative,"  a  watershed-based,  grass-roots  alliance  with  10  state,  federal,  and  local 
organizations  to  reclaim  the  environment  and  make  water  affected  by  coal  mine  pollution  safe 
to  drink.  We  will  provide  legal  advice  on  site-specific  projects  and  draft  agreements  as  needed. 

Second,  OSM  is  exploring  ways  of  enlisting  industry's  assistance  in  reclaiming  abandoned  mine 
lands.  Such  activities  as  the  Director's  remining  initiative  and  OSM's  emergency  AML  program 
will  require  additional  legal  support.  Due  to  OSM's  reduction  in  force,  OSM  is  increasingly 
looking  to  our  Office  for  additional  program  support  and  assistance. 

South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration:  The  President's  initiative  to  restore  the  South 
Florida  Ecosystem  is  a  legally  intricate  proposal  involving  grants,  land  acquisition,  construction, 
the  ESA,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  a  high  degree  of  federal  agency  coordination.  The  effective 
and  timely  implementation  of  these  proposals  will  require  a  major  commitment  of  resources  by 
our  Office. 

This  initiative  supplements  current  efforts  in  South  Florida,  including  ongoing  federal  litigation. 
The  State  of  Florida  recently  enacted  the  Everglades  Forever  Act,  which  is  designed  to  enhance 
water  quality  and  quantity  to  the  ecosystem  and  to  meet  the  state's  obligations  under  the  federal 
court  settlement  and  consent  decree.  We  continue  to  work  closely  with  DOJ  over  the 
enforcement  of  this  state  law  and  implementation  of  the  federal  obligations  to  protect  the 
ecosystem.  We  are  also  providing  legal  advice  to  the  Federal  South  Florida  task  force,  and 
helping  review  legislative  and  funding  options  for  restoration  of  the  Everglades. 

Northwest  Forest  Plan:  One  of  the  President's  most  important  environmental 
achievements  has  been  the  development  of  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan.  Our  Office  provided 
much  legal  support  in  the  Plan's  development  and  implementation,  and  we  continue  to  represent 
BLM  in  several  lawsuits  challenging  its  validity.  We  have  provided  legal  analysis  of  the  new 
resource  management  plans  covering  areas  of  spotted  owl  habitat,  and  advised  BLM  on  the  ESA. 
In  addition,  we  continue  to  advise  BLM  on  various  other  issues  related  to  its  timber  program. 
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Although  the  timber  salvage  provisions  in  the  1995  Rescissions  Act  ostensibly  provide  some 
limitations  on  administrative  and  judicial  challenges  to  specific  sales,  that  Act  has  itself  spawned 
much  litigation  that  our  Office  has  been  involved  in  defending.  Once  that  Act  expires  in 
FY  1997,  we  anticipate  20  to  25  administrative  protests  of  individual  timber  sale  decisions  in 
FY  1997,  which  is  comparable  to  the  number  of  protests  in  the  1980's  when  BLM's  timber  sale 
program  was  at  its  peak.  In  addition,  we  expect  numerous  judicial  challenges  to  various  aspects 
of  the  Plan,  including  the  effects  of  the  Rescissions  Act  on  the  Plan,  programmatic  issues  such 
as  rights-of-way,  and  disputes  over  whether  individual  sales  comply  with  the  Plan  standards  and 
guidelines. 

Endangered  Species  Act:  Secretary  Babbitt  has  pledged  to  make  the  ESA  achieve  its 
objective  of  protecting  biological  diversity  without  significantly  impairing  economic 
development,  and  while  protecting  small  landowners.  One  of  the  most  important  tools  in 
achieving  this  objective  is  the  use  of  habitat  conservation  plans  (HCPs).  An  HCP  provides 
flexibility  to  private  landowners  who  have  listed  species  on  their  property  by  outlining  measures 
for  maintenance,  enhancement,  and  protection  of  a  given  habitat  area.  The  HCP  allows  the 
landowner  to  "take"  endangered  or  threatened  animals  incidental  to  development  activities  when 
the  taking  is  mitigated  by  the  conservation  measures  outlined  in  the  plan.  While  HCPs  were 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1982,  only  a  relatively  few  were  developed  prior  to  1993.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  130  approved  HCPs  and  about  200  in  development.  FWS  expects  to  work 
on  over  300  in  FY  1997.  Many  of  these  require  careful  legal  review,  and  our  attorneys  are 
often  deeply  involved  in  their  negotiation.  Our  Office  will  continue  to  provide  advice  on  issues 
relating  to  HCPs,  including  the  development  and  implementation  of  large  scale  multi-species 
plans  such  as  ones  now  being  negotiated  in  Southern  California. 

Another  administrative  reform  adopted  by  the  Secretary  to  make  the  ESA  more  flexible  are  so- 
called  section  4(d)  special  rules.  Our  Office  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  a  section  4(d) 
proposed  rule  exempting  certain  small  landowners  and  low-impact  activities  from  threatened 
species  restrictions.  Once  adopted,  small  landowners  may  proceed  with  their  development  plans 
with  minimal  obligations  under  the  ESA.  The  legal  work  is  complex  and  involves  novel  issues 
of  first  impression. 

Watershed  Protection:  Initiatives  to  protect  endangered  and  threatened  species  of  fish 
in  America's  rivers  are  among  the  most  challenging  ESA  issues  facing  BOR  and  the  Solicitor's 
Office.  Legal  questions  often  arise  as  to  BOR's  authority  and  obligations  to  undertake  measures 
to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  on  specific  projects,  and  allocation  of  the  costs  of  these  actions.  We 
provide  legal  support  by  counseling  BOR  as  to  its  obligations,  by  defending  it  in  litigation,  and 
by  assisting  it  in  negotiating  resolutions  of  these  issues.  The  three  following  projects  are  prime 
examples: 

Columbia  and  Snake  River  Salmon  ESA  Litigation:  Our  Office  is  assisting  BOR 
in  meeting  its  obligations  under  the  ESA  to  protect  endangered  and  threatened  species  of  salmon 
and  other  species  within  BOR's  operating  areas  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Litigation  in 
several  courts  completed  in  FY  1995  challenged  BOR's  operations  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers.  One  case  in  particular,  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  &  Game  v.  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS).  generated  significant  legal  activity  which  BOR  expects  to  continue  over  the 
next  four  years.   BOR  and  our  Office  are  and  will  remain  through  FY  1997  in  the  process  of 
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implementing  several  provisions  of  a  Biological  Opinion  issued  by  NMFS  in  March  1995, 
including  acquisition  of  427,000  acre-feet  of  water  in  the  Upper  Snake  River,  and  review  of 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  operations. 

California  Bay/Delta  Water  Quality  Standards:  Our  Office  was  deeply  involved 
with  BOR  in  its  work  with  the  California  Department  of  Water  Resources  and  the  California 
State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  (SWRCB)  to  allocate  water  more  efficiently  and  to  meet 
water  quality  standards  in  the  California  Bay/Delta.  Under  the  plan,  the  Central  Valley  Project 
and  State  Water  Project  modified  their  water  rights  permits  to  operate  their  respective  projects 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  December  1994  agreement  between  California  and  the  United 
States.  This  agreement  was  then  incorporated  in  the  Water  Quality  Control  Plan  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay/Sacramento- San  Joaquin  Delta  Estuary  adopted  by  the  SWRCB  in  May  1995. 
We  are  now  assisting  in  litigation  involving  those  permit  changes.  In  addition,  attorneys  from 
our  Office  will  continue  to  devote  substantial  time  preparing  for  and  appearing  in  SWRCB 
administrative  proceedings  allocating  responsibility  for  water  quality  standards  to  permit  holders 
state-wide. 

Platte  River  Initiative:  With  substantial  assistance  from  our  lawyers,  the 
Department  is  engaged  in  an  effort  with  the  three  Platte  River  Basin  states  (Wyoming,  Nebraska, 
and  Colorado)  and  various  non-governmental  interests  to  develop  a  basin-wide  framework  for 
managing  water  for  power  production,  agricultural,  municipal,  and  industrial  purposes,  and  for 
wildlife  and  environmental  needs,  including  endangered  species.  If  successful,  this  effort  could 
provide  a  means  to  resolve  the  many  water- flow  conflicts  in  the  basin.  The  controversy  involves 
a  complex  interplay  among  the  various  demands  and  differing  legal  authorities  of  the  state  and 
Federal  agencies.   This  effort  will  continue  in  FY  1997. 

Environmental  Justice:  The  Solicitor's  Office  will  continue  to  provide  legal  guidance  to 
Departmental  bureaus  on  the  diverse  and  creative  ways  that  urban  areas— particularly  those  in 
low-income  areas-may  be  restored,  remediated,  or  enhanced.  For  example,  NPS  has  initiated 
a  project  involving  the  local  community  to  clean-up  the  Anacostia  River.  Our  Office  provided 
guidance  on  resolving  ownership  issues  in  a  manner  that  enhances  recreational  opportunities  for 
the  local  community. 


o  Redefining  Land  Management 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  steward  of  several  hundred  million  acres  of  federal  lands, 
and  has  initiated  a  number  of  programs  to  more  efficiently  manage  these  lands  and  their 
resources.  It  is  seeking  to  enhance  the  productivity  of  public  lands  to  achieve  environmental  and 
economic  goals.   These  efforts  involve  substantiaJ  legal  input. 

Land  Exchanges/Reconfigurations:  In  order  to  consolidate  federal  land  holdings  and  to 
obtain  lands  of  high  resource  value,  the  Department  will  be  embarking  on  a  program  to  complete 
a  number  of  land  exchanges  in  the  coming  year.  The  Secretary  has  convened  a  working  group 
and  developed  a  list  of  important  exchanges,  selected  from  proposals  made  by  the  land 
management  bureaus,  that  should  be  given  the  highest  priority  for  expedited  completion.  The 
exchanges  emphasize  acquiring  riparian  lands,  threatened  and  endangered  species  habitat,  and 
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recreation  lands,  for  lands  where  there  is  a  high  level  of  state  or  local  interest  because  of  the 
need  for  community  expansion  or  economic  development.  Examples  include  the  Georgetown 
University  exchange  along  the  C&O  Canal  and  several  exchanges  in  Nevada,  Southern 
California,  and  Alaska.  These  exchanges  tend  to  be  very  lawyer-intensive,  and  our  Office 
provides  substantial  legal  support  to  this  effort. 

Grazing  Reform:  We  continue  to  provide  BLM  with  extensive  legal  advice  in 
implementing  the  1995  grazing  reform  rulemaking.  Our  Office  currenUy  is  defending  the 
De^jartment  in  a  court  challenge  to  the  new  rules,  and  we  continue  to  provide  analysis  of  pending 
livestock  grazing  legislation.  During  the  next  two  years,  we  anticipate  increases  in  our 
administrative  and  judicial  caseloads  as  the  program  is  implemented.  Among  other  things,  we 
provide  legal  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  24  resource  advisory  councils.  Grazing- 
related  demands  on  our  Office  will  continue  to  increase. 


Ongoing  Legal  Work 

o  Cross-Cutting  Issues 

The  Office  provides  legal  services  to  all  the  bureaus  and  offices  on  a  number  of  cross-cutting 
issues.   Some  of  the  issues  continuing  through  1997  are  as  follows: 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  rEEO):  Review  of  affirmative  action  programs  was  a 
priority  issue  for  the  Office  in  FY  1995  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Adarand  decision  and 
the  President's  July  1995  Memorandum.  Work  in  this  area  will  continue  as  a  priority  item  in 
FY  1996  and  1997,  as  the  Office  completes  the  review  of  existing  programs  and  prepares  to 
defend  anticipated  initiatives.  Our  EEO  caseload  has  continued  to  increase  due  to  both  the 
availability  of  compensatory  damage  awards  and  the  adverse  personnel  impacts  of  downsizing 
and  budget  reductions.  In  FY  1995,  we  assisted  DOJ  in  82  court  cases,  represented  the 
Department  in  338  EEOC  hearings,  and  responded  to  hundreds  of  requests  for  legal  advice.  In 
FY  1996,  we  expect  to  handle  about  130  EEO-related  court  cases  and  570  EEOC  hearings; 
requests  for  legal  advice  will  continue  at  previous  levels.  In  FY  1997,  we  expect  to  handle 
another  130  EEO-related  court  cases  and  about  480  EEOC  hearings.  The  reduction  we  project 
in  EEOC  hearings  from  FY  1996  to  1997  owes  to  our  increased  emphasis  on  alternative  dispute 
resolution  efforts  to  resolve  cases  as  early  as  possible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  appearances  before  administrative  tribunals,  including  these  cases  before 
EEOC  and  other  administrative  litigation  (e.g. ,  cases  before  MSPB,  FERC,  or  the  Department's 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  Program  Description),  are  among 
the  most  time-consuming  responsibilities  of  the  Office,  as  such  appearances  involve  all  facets 
of  trial  preparation  without  the  assistance  of  attorneys  from  DOJ. 

Tort  Claims  and  Litigation:  Our  Office  renders  determinations  in  administrative  claims 
presented  under  die  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (FTCA)  and  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964.   In  FY  1995,  the  Office  received  administrative  tort  claims  of 
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over  $1,048,380,0002'  and  awarded  damages  of  $862,857  on  such  claims.  Most  of  the  tort 
claims  are  from  motor  vehicle  accidents,  including  claims  for  property  damage  and  personal 
injury,  and  claims  for  personal  injury  resulting  from  accidents  on  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department.  Additionally,  the  Department  receives  claims  alleging  constitutional  torts 
(false  arrest,  malicious  prosecution,  etc.)  arising  out  of  activities  of  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of  several  bureaus,  including  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  NPS,  BIA,  and  BLM,  in  handling  narcotics 
arrests  and  protests  and  demonstrations  by  various  activist  groups.  Tort  claims  arising  out  of 
Indian  tribal  activities  have  increased  substantially  since  Congress  extended  FTCA  coverage  to 
tribal  employees  performing  functions  under  Self-Determination  and  Self-Governance 
agreements.   Many  of  these  involve  novel  issues  requiring  additional  legal  assistance. 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA):  We  assist  bureaus  with  advice  on  complying 
with  FACA,  drafting  and  reviewing  charters  for  new  advisory  committees,  renewing  existing 
committee  charters,  and  defending  FACA-related  litigation  brought  against  the  bureaus.  In 
FY  1995,  the  Office  reviewed  for  legal  sufficiency  about  60  FACA  charters,  and  we  expect  a 
similar  workload  for  FY  1996  and  1997.  In  FY  1996,  we  provided  FACA  training  to  BOM  and 
participated  in  GSA-sponsored  training  for  employees  of  BOR,  BLM,  NPS  and  FWS. 

Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act:  We  provide  legal  assistance  to  several  bureaus  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  review  of  cooperative  agreements,  and  in  filing 
patent  applications  with  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  (32  in  FY  1995). 

Contract  Review/Procurement:  The  Office  reviews  for  legal  sufficiency  numerous  bid 
documents  and  contracts  proposed  by  departmental  bureaus.  Certain  other  matters  are  also 
reviewed,  such  as  default  actions,  significant  amendments,  suspensions  and  debarments,  and 
contract  disputes.  A  significant  part  of  our  legal  assistance  is  in  the  preparation  of  solicitations, 
handling  bid  opening  problems,  and  the  myriad  of  issues  and  disputes  that  arise  during  contract 
administration.  Our  attorneys  also  represent  bureau  contracting  officers  in  appeals  filed  with  the 
Interior  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  and  assist  DOJ  with  contract  claims  filed  in  federal  court. 
We  advise  all  bureaus  regarding  the  Procurement  Ethics  Act,  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act,  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act,  the  Contract  Disputes  Act,  and 
the  Buy  Indian  Act.  In  addition,  we  assist  with  drafting  rules,  negotiating  agreements,  and 
interpreting  statutes,  regulations,  and  contracts  involving  construction  activities  for  all  bureaus 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Tribal  Self-Governance  Acts.  Because  of  large  cuts  in 
BIA  programs,  an  increase  in  tribal  contract  appeals  is  expected  in  FY  1996  and  1997. 

GAO  and  General  Service  Administration's  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (GSBCA)  Bid 
Protests:  We  are  responsible  for  representing  all  bureaus,  and  for  deciding  the  Department's 
final  position,  in  bid  protests  before  GAO  and  GSBCA.  This  involves  developing  reports  and 
preparing  for  and  providing  representation  at  adversary  hearings  before  the  GAO  and  GSBCA. 
GSBCA  protests  usually  require  fiill  discovery  and  a  formal  hearing  before  an  administrative 
judge  within  a  45-day  time  period  established  by  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act.  We  are 
also  responsible  for  all  bid  protest  litigation  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Courts  and  the  Court  of 


-  This  figure  includes  a  $428  million  claim  filed  with  BIA  by  the  North  Slope  Borough 
on  behalf  of  70  residents  pertaining  to  1950's  radiation  experiments. 
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Federal  Claims.  In  FY  1995,  the  Office  received  approximately  53  GAO  bid  protests  and  12 
GSBCA  bid  protests;  50  or  more  GAO  protests  and  15  GSBCA  protests  are  expected  to  be  fded 
by  the  end  of  FY  1996.  As  a  result  of  recent  legislation,  beginning  this  August,  all  GSBCA 
protests  will  be  filed  with  GAO. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIAVPrivacy  Act:  We  provide  extensive  advice  to 
bureaus  concerning  responses  to  requests  for  information  under  FOIA,  as  well  as  requests 
involving  the  Privacy  Act.  In  addition,  we  respond  directly  to  numerous  FOIA  requests 
addressed  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  itself  (100  in  1995).  We  provide  legal  advice  to  the 
Department's  FOIA  appeals  officer,  preparing  legal  opinions  resolving  125  appeals  in  FY  1995, 
and  we  expect  a  similar  workload  in  FY  1996  and  1997.  We  also  provide  legal  representation, 
with  DOJ,  in  litigation  arising  from  FOIA  requests.  We  represented  the  Department  in  14 
FOIA-related  cases  in  FY  1995,  and  we  expect  to  handle  about  18  such  cases  in  FY  1996  and 
another  20  in  FY  1997.  Further,  because  of  the  potential  impact  on  the  Department's  programs 
of  FOIA  litigation  involving  other  agencies,  our  Office  occasionally  assists  DOJ  in  cases  in 
which  the  Department  is  not  a  pxarty  (we  worked  on  two  such  cases  in  FY  1995). 

Outreach  and  Partnership  Agreements:  Our  Office  provides  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
bureaus  in  their  preparation  of  outreach  and  partnership  agreements  with  private  sector 
organizations.  In  FY  1995,  the  Office  reviewed  about  234  such  agreements,  and  we  expect  a 
similar  number  in  FY  1996  and  1997. 

Subpoenas  of  Employees  for  Third-Party  Litigation:  We  advise  the  bureaus  on  a  large 
number  of  requests  and  subpoenas  for  employee  testimony  in  litigation  not  involving  the 
Department  as  a  party.  As  necessary,  we  communicate  with  the  bureau  employee  and 
supervisor,  with  counsel  for  the  party  requesting  the  testimony,  and  with  DOJ;  we  review 
documents  subpoenaed  by  the  outside  party;  and  we  advise  bureau  officials  on  whether  to 
authorize  the  testimony  pursuant  to  departmental  regulations. 

Legislative  Review:  We  review  for  legal  and  programmatic  implications  hundreds  of 
bills  and  reports  each  year.  In  both  FY  1995  and  1996,  this  function  has  required  heightened 
degrees  of  review  because  of  the  numerous  congressional  initiatives  to  change  the  way  the 
Executive  Branch  operates.  Typically  this  work  requires  intensive  legal  analysis  in  a  very 
compressed  time  frame. 

Anti-Lobbying  Statutes:  Our  Office  is  providing  the  bureaus  with  significant  advice 
concerning  the  interpretations  of  18  U.S.C.  §  1913  and  section  303  of  the  Department's 
appropriations  act.  We  have  produced  a  set  of  guidelines  for  all  employees  regarding  these 
statutes,  and  we  are  training  employees  on  compliance  with  the  guidelines  and  laws.  We  expect 
a  continuing  need  for  this  work  throughout  FY  1996,  1997,  and  beyond. 


o  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

FWS  encounters  numerous  legal  issues  in  carrying  out  its  responsibility  for  migratory  birds, 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  certain  marine  mammals,  and  lands  under  FWS  control. 
These  legal  issues  arise  primarily  from  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act, 
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Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA),  ESA,  seven  international  wildlife 
conservation  treaties,  CERCLA,  Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson  Acts,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956,  Refuge  Recreation  Act,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Improvement  Act,  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act,  African  Elephant 
Conservation  Act,  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp  Act,  Lacey  Act,  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  Coastal 
Barrier  Resources  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  Clean  Air  Act,  OPA,  Wilderness  Act,  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (ANCSA),  Emergency  Wetiands  Resource  Act,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  and  Compliance  (OEPC)  is  a  related  organization  within  the 
Department.  OEPC  encounters  legal  issues  involving  the  administration  of  its  responsibility  to 
promulgate  natural  resource  damage  assessment  regulations  under  CERCLA  and  to  conduct 
biennial  reviews  required  by  CERCLA.  FWS  and  OEPC  also  encounter  administrative  legal 
questions  concerning  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  law  enforcement,  and  the  various  cross- 
cutting  issues  described  above.  We  provide  legal  advice  in  all  of  these  areas  and  represent  FWS 
and  OEPC  in  litigation  involving  these  matters.  Significant  workload  areas  include  the 
following: 

ESA  and  CllfcS:  Our  Office  provides  extensive  legal  assistance  to  FWS  concerning  the 
ESA  and  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora 
(CITES)  with  regard  to  regulations,  litigation,  and  general  counseling.  We  review  numerous 
regulations  concerning  threatened  and  endangered  species.  We  assist  FWS  in  addressing  the 
requirements  of  the  1992  settiement  agreement  in  Fund  for  Animals  v.  Lujan.  which  involves 
the  backlog  of  species  that  are  candidates  for  listing  propo^s.  And  we  assist  FWS  in 
addressing  the  requirements  set  forth  in  California  Native  Plant  Society  v.  Lujan.  which  involves 
the  disposition  of  a  number  of  candidate  plant  species.  On  legislative  matters,  we  continue  to 
provide  legal  advice  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  to  FWS 
pertaining  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  ESA. 

The  ESA  is  also  the  subject  of  extensive  litigation.  We  provide  DOJ  with  litigation  reports  and 
other  input  at  both  the  trial  court  and  appellate  level  on  many  ESA-related  cases.  Indeed,  ESA 
litigation  has  been  the  fastest  growing  category  of  programmatic  litigation  for  the  Department 
over  the  last  two  years.  The  Department's  receipt  of  several  hundred  notices  of  intent  to  sue 
under  section  1 1  of  the  ESA  during  FY  1995  required  us  to  play  an  active  role  in  counseling  the 
bureaus  on  the  avoidance  of  litigation.  And  our  attorneys  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
defense  of  dozens  of  high-visibility  ESA  lawsuits  involving  numerous  natural  resources. 

Subsistence  in  Alaska:  We  provide  legal  counsel  with  respect  to  ongoing  litigation  (Katie 
John  v.  Babbitf)  addressing  the  proper  geographic  coverage  of  the  federal  subsistence  preference 
program  established  under  Titie  Vin  of  ANILCA.  This  effort  involves  providing  advice  on  a 
common  federal  approach  to  implementing  the  Court  of  Appeals'  ruling  that  ANILCA  Titie  VIII 
includes  federal  reserved  water  rights,  and  coordinating  with  DOJ  and  counsel  for  other 
interested  federal  agencies  the  arguments  that  were  made  in  Katie  John  and  related  litigation. 

FWS  Law  Enforcement:  We  continue  to  provide  legal  advice  on  a  variety  of  issues 
relating  to  the  taking,  commerce,  import,  and  export  of  wildlife,  and  to  law  enforcement  activity 
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including  undercover  operations,  inspections,  seizures,  and  forfeitures.  We  are  working  with 
FWS  on  developing  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  incidental  taking  of  birds  protected  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act.  We  expect  additional 
activity  regarding  the  protection  of  the  seabird  rookery  on  Machias  Seal  Island,  and  the  impact 
on  wildlife  of  pesticide  registrations  by  EPA.  We  are  reviewing  major  revisions  to  regulations 
drafted  by  FWS,  including  50  C.F.R.  parts  12,  13,  14,  20,  and  21.  We  review  many  requests 
for  the  prosecution  of  Native  Americans  for  violations  of  wildlife  laws,  and  we  represent  FWS 
in  the  prosecution  of  civil  penalty  and  forfeiture  referrals  arising  out  of  violations  of  wildlife 
conservation  laws. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System:  FWS  will  require  legal  review  of  modifications  to  its 
regulations  as  it  opens  and  modifies  refuge  hunting  and  fishing  programs.  Our  Office  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  FWS  as  it  revises  management  direction  during  implementation  of  its 
wildlife-dependent  recreational  use  initiatives.  We  anticipate  a  continued  need  to  advise  FWS 
on  implementation  of  the  Tribal  Self-Determination  Act  as  new  tribes  participate  in  the  program. 
Anticipated  cutbacks  in  appropriations  for  land  acquisitions  will  expand  the  role  of  this  Office 
in  negotiating  possible  land  exchanges,  in  order  to  acquire  properties  of  significant 
environmental  value.  We  will  also  continue  to  provide  advice  to  FWS  staff  in  support  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  and  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation 
Council  on  both  administrative  matters  and  specific  matters  involving  land  acquisitions  pending 
before  those  bodies. 

FERC  Water  Projects:  We  will  continue  to  advise  FWS  on  matters  involving  the 
licensing  and  relicensing  of  hydroelectric  projects  by  FERC  under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (FPA)  as  amended  by  the  Electric  Consumers'  Protection  Act  (ECPA),  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (FWCA).  We  will  also  expend  significant  legal  resources  in 
representing  FWS  in  FERC  proceedings  where  the  Department  has  intervened  to  protect  fishing 
resources.  Additional  counsel  will  be  necessary  in  advising  FWS  on  major  changes  in  the 
licensing  process  which  FERC  is  expected  to  implement.  These  changes  are  is  likely  to  have 
a  profound  impact  on  FWS's  ability  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  mandated  responsibilities  under 
the  FPA  and  the  FWCA.  Continued  legal  challenges  are  expected  on  the  complex  issues  of 
cumulative  impacts,  decommissioning,  and  the  scope  of  states'  certification  authority  under 
Section  401  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

FWS  Federal  Aid.  Coordination,  and  Participation:  We  will  continue  to  advise  FWS  in 
its  administration  of  the  Pittman-Robertson,  Dingell-Johnson,  and  Wallop-Breaux  federal  aid 
programs.  We  work  with  FWS  to  develop  consistent  policy  guidance  as  to  what  kind  of  license- 
fee  and  program-funded  state  activities  fall  within  the  scope  of  "administration  of  state  Fish  and 
Wildlife  agencies,"  and  what  ones  are  likely  to  fall  outside.  We  assist  FWS  in  defending  suits 
brought  by  various  interest  groups  alleging  a  nexus  between  federal  aid  funds  and  detrimental 
effects  allegedly  caused  be  a  state-funded  project.  For  example,  FWS  has  received  a  notice  of 
intent  to  sue  from  a  commercial  fisherman  contending  that  federal  aid-funded  state  programs  are 
causing  recreational  fishing  to  adversely  impact  endangered  and  threatened  species  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Additionally,  our  Office  will  continue  to  advise  FWS  on  issues  arising  from  the 
expenditure  of  administrative  funds  under  the  Wildlife  and  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Grant 
programs,  as  well  as  issues  arising  from  the  Clean  Vessel  and  Coastal  Wetlands  grant  programs. 
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o  National  Park  Service 

NPS  routinely  faces  legal  questions  concerning  archaeology  and  historic  preservation,  water 
rights,  law  enforcement,  constitutional  law,  fiindraising,  appropriation  laws,  rulemaking,  law 
enforcement,  park  concessions,  ANCSA,  ANILCA,  land  acquisition.  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  and  National  Historic  Preservation  Grant  Programs,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Clean 
Water  Act,  CERCLA,  general  administrative  law.  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  and  other 
legislation  relating  to  conservation  and  wildlife. 

Our  Office  provides  day-to-day  legal  advice  on  all  of  these  questions.  During  FY  1995,  for 
example,  we  provided  NPS  with  legal  advice  concerning  numerous  regulatory  proposals 
(proposed  and  final),  special  use  permits,  demonstration  permits,  cooperative  agreements, 
concession  contracts  and  permits,  special  use  permits  for  the  use  of  government  lands,  filming 
permits,  right  of  way  grants,  transfers  of  legislative  jurisdiction,  legislative  proposals  by  the 
Administration  or  members  of  Congress,  garnishment  actions  of  wages  actions  against 
employees,  and  new  NPS  policy  manuals.  We  also  provided  legal  assistance  to  NPS  and  DOJ 
on  pending  civil  litigation  and  condemnation  cases  for  the  acquisition  of  land. 

Regulations:  We  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  assisting  DOJ  in  drafting  briefs  and 
other  documents  necessary  to  defend  litigation  on  regulations  regarding  public  use  of  the 
National  Park  System,  as  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  legislation  establishing  these  areas.  We 
are  responsible  for  drafting  regulations,  identifying  legal  options,  and  reviewing  ancillary 
materi^s  and  written  memoranda.  In  FY  1995,  we  assisted  NPS  in  drafting  regulations  on 
waste  disposal  sites  in  areas  of  the  National  Park  System,  regulations  modifying  the  concession 
contracting  program,  regulations  concerning  the  sale  of  T-shirts  and  other  items  on  the  Mall, 
regulations  implementing  Title  XI  of  ANILCA,  regulations  addressing  the  scope  of  "conversion" 
of  property  acquired  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  and  technical  amendments 
to  existing  regulations.  We  also  successfully  defended  a  legal  challenge  to  NPS  regulations  as 
applied  at  Padre  Island  National  Seashore.  We  won  one  lawsuit  and  are  appealing  another  in 
defending  regulations  terminating  the  sale  of  T-shirts  and  related  items  on  park  lands  within  the 
National  Capital  Region. 

Land  Acquisition  Program:  We  provide  extensive  oral  and  written  legal  advice  in 
connection  with  NPS's  land  acquisition  program-including  reviewing  policy  statements, 
identifying  legal  options,  and  reviewing  hundreds  of  preliminary  and  final  title  opinions-and  we 
assist  DOJ  in  condemnation  actions.  In  addition  to  the  land  exchange  work  described  on  page 
SOL-25,  our  Office  provides  preliminary  and  fmal  title  opinions  for  the  lands  acquired  by  NPS 
through  negotiated  purchase.  We  also  provide  NPS  with  legal  advice  on  major  land  acquisition 
programs  at  Everglades  National  Park,  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  the  Manassas  Battlefield 
addition,  Appalachian  Trail,  and  mining  claims  in  Alaska,  all  of  which  require  significant  legal 
involvement.  Finally,  we  assist  DOJ  and  NPS  in  quiet  title  actions  throughout  the  country,  when 
landowners  challenge  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  park  lands. 

Native  American  Issues:  Our  Office  advises  NPS  with  respect  to  the  Native  American 
Grave  Repatriation  Act,  which  requires  NPS  to  develop  regulations  and  procedures  for 
repatriating  the  remains  of  Native  Americans.  Legal  issues  concerning  ownership  of  the  remains 
and  the  process  for  returning  them  from  museum  collections  are  novel  and  controversial.   We 
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also  provide  legal  advice  with  respect  to,  the  contractibility  of  NPS  programs  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  (638  Contracts).  We  are  likewise  ^sisting  NPS  in  the  development  of 
regulations  for  reaching  compacts  with  various  tribes  to  further  Indian  self-governance.  Our 
advice  has  focused  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  arrangements  that  can  be  made  with  tribes 
regarding  various  programs  and  activities  within  areas  of  the  National  Park  System. 

Reserved  Water  Rights:  We  continue  to  provide  legal  counsel  to  NPS  and  assistance  to 
DOJ  in  the  adjudication  and  negotiation  of  federal  reserved  water  rights  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington.  This  litigation  is  time 
consuming  and  precedent  setting,  and  will  eventually  involve  all  17  western  states.  The  new 
emphasis  on  negotiations  with  the  states  will  be  a  major  effort  of  the  Office.  We  anticipate  a 
possible  compact  with  the  State  of  Utah  over  reserved  water  rights  for  Zion  National  Park.  In 
an  effort  to  avoid  costly  litigation,  we  will  be  working  with  NPS  to  see  if  water  rights  compacts 
may  be  negotiated  with  other  states  as  well.  Absent  compacts  or  settlements  with  the  states,  we 
will  have  to  devote  significant  resources  to  defending  NPS's  reserved  water  rights  claims  in  the 
17  western  states. 

Law  Enforcement:  We  continue  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  NPS  law  enforcement 
officers  and  to  the  U.S.  Park  Police  on  a  wide  variety  of  park  law  enforcement  efforts.  We  are 
advising  the  U.S.  Park  Police  as  they  work  with  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  in  reviewing  the 
adequacy  of  law  enforcement  arrangements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House.  Legal  advice 
is  also  provided  on  the  criminal  enforcement  of  the  various  archeological  protection  laws  to 
avoid  loss  of  artifacts  from  NPS-administered  lands.  We  are  also  working  with  NPS  in  the 
design  of  cooperative  arrangements  with  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  We  will  continue  our 
advice  to  the  U.S.  Park  Police  in  responding  to  inquiries  from  Congress  and  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  Office  with  respect  to  the  Vincent  Foster  death  investigation. 

Natural  Resource  Stewardship:  NPS  is  proposing  to  expand  significantly  its  resource 
stewardship  program.  One  of  the  key  elements  of  that  effort  is  an  expanded  law  enforcement 
effort  against  poaching,  pot  thefts,  other  resource  crimes.  These  efforts  will  require  our  Office 
to  assist  NPS  and  provide  a  liaison  with  DOJ  and  the  U.S.  Attorneys  Offices.  In  addition,  we 
are  continuing  to  provide  legal  advice  regarding  regulatory  revisions,  implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  strategies  for  resolving  threats 
to  parks,  strategies  for  increasing  private  investment  in  park  visitor  facilities,  and  First 
Amendment  activities.  This  legal  involvement  takes  the  form  of  providing  legal  opinions  at  the 
request  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks  and  the  NPS  Director,  reviewing 
regulations,  and  representing  NPS  at  hearings.  Our  workload  associated  with  protecting  park 
areas  from  external  threats  will  likely  increase  as  a  result  of  initiatives  in  these  areas. 


o  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

BIA  is  the  primary  agency  responsible  for  administering  the  United  States'  trust  responsibility 
to  the  nation's  Indian  tribes  and  individuals,  and  for  implementing  numerous  statutes  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  We  counsel  BIA  in  the  exercise  of  the  following  activities,  and  we  assist  DOJ  in 
defending  BIA's  actions  and  in  bringing  affirmative  litigation  on  behalf  of  the  tribes  or  individual 
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Indians.  The  Department  is  also  often  named  as  a  defendant  in  lawsuits  involving  challenges 
to  tribal  exercises  of  their  governmental  authority,  adding  substantially  to  our  workload. 

Land.  Water.  Natural  Resources  and  Related  Trust  Responsibilities:  We  assist  BIA  in 
overseeing  the  management  of  approximately  53  million  acres  of  real  estate  in  trust  for  Indian 
tribes  and  individual  Indians  and  the  maintenance  and  investment  of  funds  generated  by  these 
resources.  We  become  involved  in  legal  issues  relating  to  the  sale  and  acquisition  of  land; 
approval  of  leases,  permits,  and  rights-of-way;  mineral  development  activities;  timber  sales; 
forestry  and  range  management;  the  collection,  investment,  management,  and  disbursement  of 
Indian  trust  fiinds;  management  of  irrigation  projects;  and  BIA  approval  of  all  contracts 
pertaining  to  tribal  lands  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  §  81 .  In  addition,  we  defend  the  trust  resources 
of  tribes  and  individuals,  including  asserting  or  assisting  in  claims  relating  to  trespass  damages 
and  recovery  of  possession,  title,  wrongful  drainage  of  oil  and  gas  resources,  accretion  or 
reliction  lands  omitted  from  surveys,  etc.,  in  formal  proceedings. 

We  also  assist  BIA  in  the  adjudication,  quantification,  and  settlement  of  claims  to  Indian  water; 
protection  of  Indian  lands  and  resources  impacted  by  hydro-electric  power  development; 
environmental  protection  of  Indian  lands;  and  enforcement,  protection,  and  regulation  of  fishing 
and  hunting  rights  reserved  to  Indian  tribes.  In  addition,  our  attorneys  appear  regularly  in 
Oklahoma  state  courts  at  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leases  and  other  conveyances  and  issues 
involving  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under  the  unique  federal  legislation  pertaining  to 
those  Indians.  We  also  provide  probate  services  to  members  of  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe  under 
other  special  statutes. 

Social  Programs:  The  major  portion  of  the  BIA  budget  goes  toward  providing  social 
services  to  Indian  people  residing  on  or  near  Indian  reservations,  including  education, 
employment  assistance,  welfare,  housing,  Indian  child  welfare  services,  investment  management, 
and  economic  development.  We  assist  BIA  in  administering  these  programs,  which  are 
authorized  under  the  general  authority  of  the  Snyder  Act,  but  are  also  conducted  in  accordance 
with  a  variety  of  specific  laws  such  as  the  Indian  Financing  Act,  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act,  the  Indian  Education  Amendments  of  1978  and  1988,  the  Indian 
Judgment  Fund  Distribution  Act,  the  Indian  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1986,  and  the  Indian  Child  Protection  Act  of  1990.  Many  of  these  services 
are  part  of  programs  contracted  out  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  pursuant  to  the  Self- 
Determination  Act.  BIA  requires  legal  services  in  making  and  enforcing  contracts  and 
inter-agency  agreements,  promulgating  rules,  preparing  judgment  fund  distribution  plans  and 
legislation,  collecting  debts,  handling  administrative  appeals,  and  defending  litigation. 

Reservation  and  Tribal  Status  and  Alaska  Natives:  We  assist  BIA  in  resolving  legal 
questions  relating  to  the  extent  of  tribal  authority,  governmental  procedures  including  tribal 
elections,  and  law  enforcement  and  regulatory  jurisdiction.  We  further  counsel  BIA  in  its  efforts 
to  provide  assistance  on  adopting,  amending,  and  implementing  tribal  constitutions  and  charters 
pursuant  to  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act;  review  tribal 
ordinances  pursuant  to  federal  and  tribal  law;  review  attorney  contracts  under  25  U.S.C.  §§  81 
and  476;  develop  tribal  membership  rolls;  interpret  tribal  membership  requirements;  support 
governmental  functions  such  as  tribal  courts,  police,  and  accounting  and  management  systems 
pursuant  to  the  grant  authority  in  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act;  resolve  election  disputes 
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to  determine  the  authorized  officials  of  a  tribe;  and  determine  what  Indian  groups  are  entitled 
to  acknowledgment  of  tribal  governmental  status.  We  provide  further  legal  services  in 
connection  with  interpreting  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act;  implementing  ANCSA  and  ANILCA; 
enforcing  federal  criminal  laws  in  Indian  country;  negotiating  cross-deputization  agreements  with 
Indian  tribes  and  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies;  and  initiating  or  supporting  litigation 
to  protect  tribes,  Indian  property,  and  Indian  lands  from  unauthorized  state  and  local  taxation 
or  regulation. 

Gaming:  We  assist  BIA,  the  tribes,  and  the  public  in  the  implementation  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA).  We  provide  legal  review  of  draft 
legislation  to  amend  the  IGRA,  trust  land  acquisitions,  management  agreements,  tribal  gaming 
revenue  per  capita  distribution  ordinances,  multi-million  dollar  casino  deals,  and  many  other 
arrangements  collateral  to  casino  operations.  We  also  assist  in  negotiating  resolutions  to 
problems  between  tribes  and  states.  In  FY  1995,  we  reviewed  50  tribal-state  gaming  compacts 
or  compact  amendments,  and  we  anticipate  reviewing  nearly  the  same  number  in  FY  1996  and 
1997.  We  assist  with  litigation  against  gaming  enterprises  operating  outside  of  the  IGRA,  and 
we  defend  considerable  litigation  relating  to  gaming,  including  a  number  of  cases  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  the  IGRA.  We  also  provide  counsel  on  the  position  the  United  States 
should  take  on  litigation  between  tribes  and  states  which  refuse  to  negotiate  compacts  for  Class 
m  gaming.  Several  attorneys  have  spent  considerable  time  on  litigation  involving  the  question 
of  what  state  official  or  body  has  authority  to  compact  with  a  tribe.  We  also  provide  legal 
support  to  the  Indian  Gaming  Management  Office. 

FERC  Proceedings:  Our  Office  provides  legal  advice  and  support  to  BIA,  FWS,  PMB, 
and  the  Counselor  to  the  Secretary  regarding  the  protection  of  Indian  interests,  particularly 
fisheries,  impacted  by  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  projects  licensed  by  FERC.  We 
also  represent  the  Department  before  FERC  in  the  administrative  adjudicatory  licensing 
proceedings.  This  area  of  our  practice  has  required  more  resources  as  the  number  of  FERC 
licenses  expiring  has  grown.  We  also  review  or  draft  departmental  comments  to  FERC  policy 
statements  and  rule  changes.  Major  accomplishments  during  FY  1995  were  the  conclusion  of 
a  settlement  agreement  for  the  Luddington  Pumped  Storage  facility  in  Michigan  and  the 
publication  of  the  Department's  proposed  Section  4(e)  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Reservation  vis-a-vis  the  Kerr  Project  in  Montana.  FERC  proceedings  that  require 
major  attention  in  FY  1996  are  the  Kerr  Project  in  Montana,  the  Cushman  Project  in 
Washington,  and  the  Potter  Valley  Project  in  California.  Additionally,  this  Office  has  intervened 
in  five  Penobscot  River  Basin  projects  in  Maine.  If  the  Penobscot  licensing  issues  are  not 
settled,  we  will  continue  to  represent  the  Department  in  the  administrative  proceedings  before 
the  Commission. 

Acknowledgment  of  Tribal  Status:  We  are  assisting  BIA  in  evaluating  12  petitions  for 
acknowledgement  that  are  under  active  consideration;  5  additional  petitions  are  waiting  to  be 
placed  in  active  consideration.  We  also  counsel  BIA  on  proposed  acknowledgment  legislation 
and  on  administrative  alternatives  for  improving  the  acknowledgment  process.  We  also  assist 
in  defending  prior  determinations.  In  one  case,  we  assisted  BIA  in  conducting  a  formal 
administrative  adjudicatory  hearing  after  remand  from  a  federal  district  court.  Several  attorneys 
will  spend  a  significant  amount  of  time  assisting  BIA  in  responding  to  104  identified  but 
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incomplete  petitions  or  letters  of  intent.  We  also  participated  in  litigation  relating  to  the  meaning 
and  legal  effect  of  the  annual  Federal  Register  list  of  recognized  tribes. 

Water  Rights  Litigation  and  Negotiation:  We  provide  legal  advice  to  BIA,  DOJ,  and  the 
Counselor  to  the  Secretary  regarding  the  adjudication,  settiement,  and  implementation  of 
concluded  settlements  regarding  claims  to  water  by  Indian  tribes.  Currentiy,  there  are  20 
departmental  negotiation  teams,  each  of  which  includes  an  attorney.  In  addition,  we  provide 
legal  support  to  10  implementation  teams  established  to  carry  out  completed  settlements.  We 
assist  with  litigation  where  settiement  is  not  possible.  During  FY  1995,  we  assisted  in 
developing  a  Solicitor's  Opinion  addressing  the  issue  of  allottees'  water  rights  and  how  those 
rights  fit  within  the  water  rights  of  tribes  in  response  to  problems  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Southern  Arizona  Water  Rights  Settiement  Act.  In  FY  1996,  we  will  assist  the  Department  in 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  settiement  of  the  claims  made  by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  in  the  Snake  River  Basin  general  stream  adjudication  in  Idaho.  We  wUl  continue 
to  assist  DOJ  in  litigating  water  right  claims  for  Indian  tribes  in  the  9  general  stream 
adjudications  in  New  Mexico,  the  Walker  River  adjudication  in  Nevada,  the  Klamath  general 
stream  adjudication  in  Oregon,  and  the  Aquavella  general  stream  adjudication  in  Washington. 
In  addition,  we  will  provide  advice  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Indian  Affairs  regarding  a 
proposed  long-term  operations  plan  for  the  BOR's  Klamath  Project. 

Indian  Hunting  and  Fishing  Rights:  Our  Office  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  a 
departmental  position  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  federal  government's  authority  to  regulate 
subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  in  Alaska.  We  are  also  assisting  with  litigation  to  establish  the 
treaty  rights  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest  to  take  shellfish.  An  attorney  from  this  Office 
represents  the  Department  as  part  of  the  United  States'  delegation  to  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  We  assist  with  litigation  to  establish  and  allocate  tribal  treaty  fishing  rights  in  the 
Northwest  and  Great  Lakes  areas,  and  we  advise  BLA  in  resolving  disputes  over  competing  tribal 
interests  in  off-reservation  fishing  resources  in  the  Michigan  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

Land  Claims:  We  provide  legal  support  to  BIA,  the  Counselor  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Office  of  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs  regarding  the  Department's  responsibilities  for 
overseeing  the  management  and  protection  of  Indian  lands.  We  have  primary  responsibility  for 
preparing  and  asserting  claims  of  several  Indian  tribes  against  various  states  for  violation  of  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act  as  a  result  of  the  Noatak  decision,  including  participating  in  ongoing 
negotiations  to  resolve  these  claims.  We  also  assert  and  resolve  claims  and  issues  concerning 
Indian  lands  such  as  boundary  disputes,  rights-of-way,  trespass,  and  Quiet  Titie  Act  actions. 
We  also  assist  DOJ  in  defending  Mitchell  Il-type  actions  by  Indians  alleging  that  the  BIA  has 
breached  its  statutory  trust  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  management  of  Indian-owned 
lands.  We  also  assist  in  developing  departmental  position  papers,  testimony,  and  policy 
regarding  Indian  lands  legislation  and  regulations.  We  continue  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
implementation  of  the  White  Earth  Land  Settiement  Act.  It  is  anticipated  that  test  cases 
involving  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  claims  to  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  (approximately  20,000  acres)  will  be  filed  in  FY  1996,  based  on  a  1970  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  a  recent  BLM  survey  of  the  riverbed.  Work  on  these  cases  will  continue 
throughout  FY  1997. 
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o  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

BLM  administers  nearly  268  million  acres  of  federal  lands  and  requires  legal  support  in 
implementing  a  host  of  laws  governing  public  land  and  resource  management,  use,  and  disposal. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(FLPMA),  Mining  Law  of  1872,  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (MLA),  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands,  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act  Amendments  (FCLAA),  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty 
Management  Act  (FOGRMA),  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Reform  Act,  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992,  Oregon  and  California  Lands  Act,  Submerged  Lands  Act,  Native  Allotment  Act,  Indian 
Mineral  Development  Act,  ANCSA,  and  ANILCA.  We  also  advise  BLM  in  complying  with 
such  major  environmental  laws  as  NEPA,  ESA,  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act,  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection 
Act,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  CERCLA,  RCRA,  and  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

In  general,  we  provide  legal  review  and  revision  of  regulations  implementing  the  above  statutes; 
represent  BLM  in  administrative  adjudications  before  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
(OHA);  assist  DOJ  in  representing  BLM  in  litigation  before  state  courts,  federal  district  courts, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  render 
oral  and  written  advice  on  legal  issues  regarding  the  above  statutes  and  their  implementing 
regulations;  and  review,  revise,  or  develop  responses  to  public  and  congressional  inquiries  and 
other  correspondence,  legislative  proposals,  agreements,  authorizations,  administrative  orders, 
and  applications  for  permits,  leases,  and  licenses. 

Mining  Law  Program:  In  FY  1995,  we  reviewed  1 10  mineral  patent  applications  for  first 
half  final  certificates  and  16  for  patent  issuance,  and  we  returned  5  applications  to  BLM  for 
additional  information.  In  FY  1996,  25  patents  are  pending  for  review,  5  are  likely  to  be 
returned  by  BLM  for  amendments  review,  and  about  35  are  expected  for  review.  In  FY  1997, 
we  anticipate  a  heavy  workload  of  more  than  60  additional  applications  for  review  if  a  5-year 
action  plan  is  required  for  grandfathered  applications.  We  are  assisting  DOJ  in  defending  9 
mandamus  actions  filed  in  FY  1995,  attempting  to  compel  patent  issuance,  8  judicial  challenges 
filed  in  FY  1995  to  the  $100  fee  requirement,  and  4  FY  1995  judicial  challenges  of  the  patent 
processing  moratorium.  We  will  continue  to  advise  BLM  regarding  legislative  efforts  in  mining 
law  reform.  We  will  also  review  major  rulemakings  for  bonding  to  cover  reclamation, 
use/occupancy  of  mining  claims,  implementation  of  Stockraising  Homestead  Act  Amendments, 
and  mining  in  the  Bodie  Bowl  area,  as  well  as  rulemakings  associated  with  BLM's  regulatory 
reduction  efforts.  We  also  counsel  BLM  regarding  acid  rock  drainage  policy,  patenting 
procedures,  excess  reserves  issues,  operations/environmental  compliance  issues,  any  required 
action  plans  for  patent  processing,  and  use  of  third-party  mineral  examiners.  Finally,  we 
represent  BLM  in  numerous  contest  proceedings  and  administrative  appeals  related  to  mining. 

Oil  and  Gas  Leasing:  We  are  working  with  BLM  to  streamline  the  oil  and  gas  program 
and  to  pursue  initiatives  with  respect  to  incentives  for  increased  production,  streamlining  of 
permitting  processes,  avoidance  of  unfunded  abandonment  liabilities,  reform  of  unitization 
procedures,  and  improvement  of  NEPA  analysis.  We  are  also  assisting  DOJ  in  defending  the 
Department  in  litigation,  including  takings  litigation  arising  out  of  the  denial  of  permits  for 
drilling  near  Lechuguilla  Cave  and  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant.  We  represent  BLM  in 
several  administrative  appeals  on  compensatory  royalties  for  drainage,  104  appeals  arising  from 
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applications  for  permits  to  drill  vertical  wells  in  areas  valuable  for  potash,  and  challenges  to 
NEPA  compliance  such  as  that  for  several  major  gas  development  projects  in  Wyoming.  We 
also  assist  BLM  in  pursuing  compliance  with  abandonment  obligations,  especially  in  the  event 
of  lessee  bankruptcy. 

We  will  continue  to  represent  BLM  in  administrative  appeals  and  litigation  arising  from  disputes 
over  enforcement  of  regulations  and  lease  terms  for  protection  of  the  environment  and  other  uses 
of  the  public  lands.  We  provide  advice  on  issues  such  as  those  raised  by  the  GAO  with  respect 
to  oil  and  gas  acreage  limitations.  We  advise  BLM  in  its  effort  to  test  performance,  rather  than 
design-oriented,  lease  stipulations  concerning  surface  and  wildlife  disturbance  and  to  reduce 
dependence  on  post-lease  conditions  of  approval.  We  will  assist  BLM  in  revising  memoranda 
of  understanding  with  state  conservation  commissions  to  reduce  duplication  of  federal  and  state 
hearing  processes  concerning  spacing,  well  abandonment,  etc.  We  will  also  advise  BLM  on  the 
trust  responsibility  to  Indian  tribes  and  individuals,  enforcement  actions  on  behalf  of  Indian 
lessors,  and  contracts  with  tribes  to  assist  in  compliance  review  of  oil  and  gas  operations  on 
Indian  lands. 

Coal  Management  Program:  We  assist  BLM  in  administering  its  coal  program,  including 
ongoing  legal  advice  on  compliance  with  FCLAA  on  coal  lease  sales,  and  with  review  of  ^4EPA 
documents  in  connection  with  proposed  coal  projects.  We  also  assist  BLM  in  rulemakings  to 
revise  the  coal  program,  such  as  initiatives  related  to  logical  mining  units,  coalbed  methane 
development,  public  participation  in  lease  sales,  and  numerous  technical  reforms.  We  also 
defend  BLM  in  judicial  and  administrative  review  proceedings  involving  the  coal  program. 
Increased  judicial  litigation  may  result  from  challenges  to  new  BLM  rules  amending  the  coal 
program. 

Other  Leasable  Minerals  and  Mineral  Materials:  We  provide  legal  advice  regarding  the 
administration  of  leasable  minerals  other  than  oil,  gas,  and  coal  (e.g.,  potash,  trona,  and 
geothermal  steam)  and  saleable  minerals  (e.g.,  sand  and  gravel),  on  such  issues  as  compatible 
development,  royalty  rates,  royalty  rebef,  and  the  application  of  other  laws  (e.g.,  the  ESA)  to 
such  activities.  Our  Office  will  continue  to  explore  efforts  to  achieve  consistency  between  BLM 
and  the  Forest  Service  in  the  definition  and  treatment  of  mineral  materials.  We  will  continue 
to  assist  DOJ  in  defending  lawsuits  involving  sand  and  gravel  trespass  and  the  denial  of 
preference-right  phosphate  leases  in  Florida.  We  provide  written  opinions  concerning  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  the  Materials  Act  of  1947. 

Land  Use  Authorizations  and  Management:  We  continue  to  provide  legal  services  to 
BLM  concerning  various  authorizations  available  to  private  and  public  entities  to  use,  enjoy, 
occupy,  develop,  and  acquire  access  across  public  lands.  For  example,  we  are  working  with 
BLM  to  publish  a  rule  expediting  issuance  and  improving  administration  of  leases  and  permits 
for  general  land  uses,  such  as  commercial  filming,  that  contribute  to  the  economy  of  local 
communities.  We  also  provide  legal  assistance  on  rights-of-way  under  Title  V  of  FLPMA  for 
communication  systems,  water  storage  facilities,  roads,  trails,  railroads,  pipelines,  and  other 
uses,  and  on  rights-of-way  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  We  will 
continue  to  advise  BLM  on  its  responsibilities  and  activities  to  promote  sound  public  natural 
resources  management,  including  management  of  cultural  resources,  fisheries,  riparian  areas, 
recreation,  wilderness,  wildlife  habitat,  grazing,  and  wild  horses  and  burros.  We  are  also  likely 
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to  devote  considerable  resources  in  FY  1997  to  important  BLM  programs  such  as  fire 
suppression  and  management,  noxious  weed  control,  and  visitor  health  and  safety. 

Realty  Ownership  and  Transfers:  We  furnish  legal  support  to  BLM  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues  pertaining  to  public  land  ownership,  title,  cadastral  surveys,  and  land  transfers.  We 
provide  BLM  with  legal  advice  and  guidance  with  regard  to  appraisal  issues,  land  exchanges, 
sales,  withdrawals,  withdrawal  review,  and  environmental  law  compliance.  We  counsel  BLM 
regarding  water  adjudication  proceedings;  quiet  title  litigation  such  as  Fadem  v.  United  States 
(certiorari  petition  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court);  the  issuance  of  regulations,  such  as  rules 
regarding  use  charges  for  FLPMA  communication  site  rights-of-way;  advice  on  regulations,  such 
as  the  1994  proposed  rule  for  adjudicating  R.S.  2477  road  right-of-way  claims;  guidance 
regarding  oil  pipeline  common  carrier  issues;  and  the  application  of  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act  and  the  Indian  Self-Governance  Act  to  BLM  programs.  Land  transfer  and 
environmental  issues  associated  with  the  shutdown  of  military  installations,  such  as  Fort  Wingate 
Army  Depot  in  New  Mexico  and  Fort  Ord  in  California,  also  require  our  attention. 

In  FY  1997,  we  will  continue  to  provide  legal  services  to  BLM  concerning  all  aspects  of  its 
realty  operations  including  land  transfer  matters.  Examples  include  the  proposed  sale  to  the 
State  of  California  of  the  Ward  Valley  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  site  in  the  Mohave 
Desert,  continued  implementation  of  Utah  exchange  legislation,  and  exchanges  enhancing 
community  development  while  obtaining  valuable  wildlife  habitat. 

Land  Use  Planning  and  Resource  Management  for  Multiple  Uses:  We  continue  to 
provide  legal  support  to  the  BLM  on  land  use  planning  activities  under  FLPMA,  including 
evaluating  land  use  plans  and  site-specific  activities  under  NEPA.  We  expect  to  focus  on  how 
to  streamline  planning  activities.  We  expect  BLM  to  increase  its  requests  for  advice  on  these 
types  of  issues  as  BLM  attempts  to  accommodate  multiple  land  users  while  complying  with 
resource  protection  requirements.  We  expect  to  advise  BLM  in  FY  1996  and  1997  on  initiatives 
modeled  after  PACFISH  (a  program  to  protect  riparian  areas)  and  other  initiatives  intended  to 
accommodate  multiple  land  users  by  employing  land  management  practices  likely  to  prevent  new 
listings  of  threatened  and  endangered  species.  We  also  expect  to  advise  BLM  in  its  continuing 
work  on  land  use  plans  pertaining  to  the  Upper  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Due  to  the  listing  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  over  the  last  few  years,  we  expect  to 
handle  additional  challenges  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  which  will  include  challenges  to  the  status 
of  ESA  consultation  on  the  plans  and  other  issues  relating  to  the  interrelation  of  NEPA,  ESA, 
and  land  use  planning  requirements.  These  challenges,  modeled  on  the  line  of  reasoning  in  the 
Pacific  Rivers  v.  Thomas  case,  present  threshold  issues  that  have  the  potential  to  halt  vast 
numbers  of  activities  authorized  by  land  use  plans  and,  accordingly,  require  substantial  attorney 
time.   We  expect  to  handle  two  to  five  challenges  of  this  type  in  FY  1997. 

Alaska  Land  Management:  More  than  one-half  of  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States 
administered  by  the  Department  are  located  in  Alaska.  The  land  management  issues  that  arise 
cut  across  all  program  Assistant  Secretaries  and  federal  land  managing  agencies.  Because  BLM 
is  the  lead  agency  for  land  conveyances,  BLM  has  become  involved  in  some  of  the  most  time- 
consuming  issues  arising  at  the  Department.  BLM's  Alaska  State  Office  is  responsible  for  the 
largest  land  conveyancing  program  in  the  United  States,  with  the  goal  of  conveying  110  million 
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acres  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  almost  50  million  acres  to  Alaska  Native  corporations  and 
individuals.  We  expect  to  devote  increasing  time  to  these  issues  as  land  is  conveyed  and 
surveyed  by  BLM.  We  represent  BLM  before  OHA  on  almost  every  conveyance  and  survey 
challenged.  In  order  to  clear  lands  for  conveyance  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  BLM  must  often 
publish  public  land  orders  revoking  withdrawals  now  preventing  conveyance  to  the  state.  We 
review  each  withdrawal  on  an  expedited  basis  in  order  to  meet  statutory  deadlines. 

We  also  assist  BLM  with  establishing  the  boundaries  of  all  conservation  system  units  in  Alaska 
pursuant  to  ANILCA.  We  anticipate  that  an  increasing  number  of  boundary  survey  segments 
will  be  challenged,  requiring  us  to  defend  BLM  in  administrative  appeals.  In  FY  1997,  the 
Department  must  submit  to  Congress  a  report  concerning  the  possibility  of  contaminates  or 
hazardous  substances  existing  on  lands  conveyed  or  awaiting  conveyance  to  Alaska  Native 
Corporations.  While  BLM  has  the  lead  in  this  review  and  analysis,  the  report  requires  the 
resolution  of  several  legal  issues  such  as  whether  potentially  responsible  parties  and  remedies 
exist  for  each  property  identified. 


o  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

BOR  is  responsible  for  water  resource  project  planning,  construction  and  repayment  contracting, 
operation,  and  maintenance;  hydropower  development;  water  research  and  technology;  water 
policy;  and  water  rights.  A  number  of  statutes,  including  the  Reclamation  Projects  Authorization 
and  Adjustment  Act  of  1992,  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982,  and  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902  are  involved,  as  are  numerous  project  authorization  statutes.  The  BOR  is  currently 
involved  in  construction  of  the  Central  Arizona  and  Animas-La  Plata  Projects,  as  well  as  many 
smaller  construction  activities. 

Our  Office  provides  assistance  in  construing  BOR's  authorizing  legislation  and  other  statutes 
applicable  to  water  projects,  including  NEPA,  ESA,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  FPA,  and  state  water  rights  laws.  We  assist 
BOR  in  all  rulemakings  and  regulatory  interpretations.  BOR  is  undertaking  major  new 
responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  water  conservation,  reclamation  reform,  Indian  water  settlements, 
hydropower,  and  more  efficient  use  of  project  resources,  which  will  result  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  our  workload.  BOR  also  administers  the  PAY/PERS  system  in  Denver,  which 
handles  payroll  for  the  Department  and  other  agencies,  and  requires  legal  advice  concerning 
garnishment  orders. 

In  conjunction  with  DOJ,  we  represent  BOR  in  litigation  before  many  state  courts,  federal 
district  courts,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  involving  challenges  to  BOR  programs  and  rulemakings.  In  addition,  we 
provide  assistance  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Water  and  Science  on  Clean  Water  Act 
reauthorization,  Central  Utah  Project  implementation,  agency  rulemakings,  and  other  matters 
not  delegated  to  BOR. 

General  Stream  Adjudications:    We  represent  BOR  in  asserting  project  rights  and  the 
rights  of  its  project  contractors  in  general  stream  adjudications,  which  are  multiparty  lawsuits 
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to  detennine  all  existing  rights  to  the  use  of  water  fix)m  a  specific  body  of  water.    Current 
examples  include  the  foUowing: 

Snake  River  Basin  Adjudication:  The  general  stream  adjudication  involving  the 
Snake  River  Basin  in  Idaho  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ambitious  stream  adjudications  in  the 
United  States,  with  over  170,000  claims  for  water,  covering  87  percent  of  the  surface  and 
ground  water  in  the  State.  Seven  of  our  attorneys  are  working  with  DOJ  in  the  adjudication. 
BOR  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  the  basin  through  its  management  of  10  Snake  River  storage 
facilities  and  related  water  works.  We  assisted  in  filing  and  are  now  defending  the  155 
significant  Department  of  the  Interior  claims,  most  of  which  are  related  to  BOR  operations  and 
the  protection  of  project  and  contractor  water  rights.  We  also  filed  significant  claims  on  behalf 
of  BIA  for  preservation  of  treaty-reserved  water  rights,  on  behalf  of  FWS  for  instream  flows  for 
fish  habitat  and  channel  and  riparian  maintenance~BIA  and  FWS  together  are  claiming  more 
than  36  million  acre-feet  of  water.  Finally,  we  filed  28,000  smaller  claims  on  behalf  of  BLM, 
mostly  for  stock  watering  rights.  We  devoted  significant  resources  to  this  case  in  FY  1995  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  FY  1996  and  1997. 

Klamath  Adjudication:  During  FY  1996  and  1997,  we  will  work  with  DOJ  to 
prepare  and  present  claims  of  BOR,  various  Indian  tribes,  and  FWS  in  the  adjudication  of  water 
rights  in  the  Klamath  River  in  Oregon.  Reductions  in  technical  staffs  in  BOR  and  other  agencies 
will  translate  into  increased  demands  on  our  attorneys  with  regard  to  this  and  other  stream 
adjudications. 

Washington  State  Dept.  of  Ecology  v.  Aquavella:  We  will  represent  BOR  and 
its  contractors  in  this  case,  involving  an  adjudication  of  the  Yakima  project,  which  delivers  water 
for  irrigation,  municipal,  and  domestic  uses  in  a  6,000-square-mile  area  of  Washington  State. 
There  are  approximately  40,000  claimants  in  the  adjudication.  Work  will  expand  in  FY  1997 
as  this  adjudication  proceeds. 

Several  additional  adjudications  may  demand  increasing  resources  in  FY  1997,  particularly 
adjudications  in  Montana. 

Transfer  of  Title  to  Reclamation  Projects:  We  will  continue  to  assist  BOR  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  its  program  to  transfer  title  to  certain  Reclamation  projects 
and  facilities  to  non-federal  entities.  While  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  Reclamation  law  and 
BOR  policy  to  transfer  operation  and  maintenance  of  projects  to  local  entities  when  and  where 
:q)propriate,  interest  is  growing  in  the  actual  transfer  of  title.  This  effort  involves  major  new 
issues,  raises  novel  questions  of  legal  interpretation,  and  requires  the  drafting  of  new  documents 
specifying  conveyances  terms. 

Contracting  Actions:  We  devoted  significant  time  to  assisting  BOR  in  negotiating 
contracts  with  entities  wishing  to  receive  water  from  Reclamation  projects  throughout  the  17 
western  states,  and  the  demands  for  legal  advice  regarding  contract  actions  continue  to  grow. 
As  BOR's  senior  contracting  officials  retire  and  less  experienced  personnel  become  responsible 
for  the  negotiation  and  execution  of  repayment  and  water  service  contracts,  guidance  from  our 
attorneys  on  the  substantive  and  procedural  requirements  of  Reclamation  law  and  federal  contract 
laws  b^mes  even  more  important.  As  a  result,  we  participate  in  an  increasing  numt)er  of  face- 
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to-face  negotiations  with  contracting  entities  and  devote  additional  time  to  providing  early  advice 
and  training  on  contracting  issues  to  BOR  staff.  We  expect  to  advise  on  more  than  250 
individual  contracting  actions  in  FY  1996  and  a  similar  number  in  FY  1997. 

Lower  Colorado  River  Water  Management/Allocation  Issues:  The  Secretary,  through 
BOR,  serves  as  the  water  master  for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  system.  We  provide  legal 
support  on  the  many  issues  confronting  BOR  in  providing  and  managing  water  in  the  system. 
For  example,  we  are  assisting  the  Department  in  an  ongoing,  multi-party  effort  with  the  Lower 
Basin  states,  tribes,  and  water  users  to  create  flexibility  for  moving  water  around  the  system. 
The  goal  is  to  meet  economic  needs  within  the  Lower  Basin  states,  while  preserving  the  rights 
and  abilities  of  each  of  the  states  to  grow  into  their  water  allocation  under  the  Law  of  the  River. 
As  part  of  this  effort,  we  will  provide  legal  assistance  regarding  proposals  for  water  banking  and 
water  sales  involving  water  stored  in  Lake  Mead.  We  have  provided  review  of  potential  water 
use  regulations  and  possible  water  banking  and  marketing  formulas.  We  are  also  assisting  the 
Department  to  resolve  the  water  rights  allocation  of  Lower  Basin  Tribes  and  are  working  with 
both  FWS  and  BOR  on  an  initiative  by  all  three  Lower  Basin  states  to  provide  conservation 
habitat  pursuant  to  the  ESA  for  endangered,  threatened,  and  candidate  species. 

Central  Valley  Project  Improvement  Act:  We  will  continue  to  advise  BOR  on 
implementation  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  Improvement  Act,  which  imposed  significant  new 
requirements  on  BOR's  operation  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  (CVP)  in  California.  We  expect 
to  participate  in  the  negotiation  of  approximately  15  interim  renewal  contracts  during  FY  1996 
and  will  provide  advice  on  the  draft  programmatic  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS) 
evaluating  the  impact  of  the  Act.  During  FY  1996,  we  will  also  work  closely  with  BOR  on  the 
task  of  drafting  implementing  regulations  and  will  continue  to  advise  BOR  and  the  FWS  on  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  During  FY  1997,  we  expect  to  be  called  upon  by  BOR  to  participate 
in  negotiating  approximately  50  "early  renewal  commitment  agreements"  required  by  the  Act, 
as  well  as  additional  interim  renewal  contracts.  We  will  also  provide  advice  on  the  development 
of  the  second  tier  of  EISs.  Following  completion  of  the  programmatic  EIS  and  other 
environmental  analyses,  we  will  assist  in  negotiating  the  terms  of  more  than  150  long-term 
renewal  contracts  throughout  the  CVP.  We  will  also  continue  to  assist  DOJ  in  defending 
lawsuits  brought  by  various  groups  challenging  the  legality  and  implementation  of  the  Act. 

Colorado  Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement/Animas-La  Plata:  We  continue  to  review 
BOR's  development  of  a  supplemental  EIS  (SEIS)  for  the  proposed  Animas-La  Plata  Project 
which  will  evaluate  impacts  on  water  quality  and  wetlands  to  comply  with  various  environmental 
laws  including  NEPA  and  §  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  BOR  is  scheduled  to  complete  that 
effort  in  April  1996.  In  FY  1997,  we  will  defend  BOR  in  the  anticipated  challenge  to  the  BOR's 
record  of  decision  (ROD)  following  completion  of  the  supplemental  EIS,  either  from  project 
opponents  or  project  proponents. 

Central  Utah  Project  (CUP):  We  provide  legal  support  to  the  CUP  Program  Director 
pursuant  to  the  Reclamation  Projects  Authorization  and  Adjustment  Act  of  1992.  In  FY  1997, 
we  anticipate  reviewing  4-5  EISs  on  various  components  of  the  project,  2-3  Drainage  and  Minor 
Construction  Act  contracts,  2  operating  agreements  with  federal  and  state  agencies,  10 
cooperative  agreements  involving  water  conservation  projects,  1-2  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
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water,  500-1,000  water  contracts  with  canal  companies  and  water  users,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  plans  and  construction. 

Reclamation  Reform  Act  Rulemaking:  Under  the  settlement  in  NRDC  v.  Beard  (E.D. 
Cal.),  BOR  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  years  in  preparing  an  EIS  assessing  the  impacts 
of  its  acreage  limitation  regulations  issued  under  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act.  BOR  will  soon 
issue  final  regulations.  Our  Office  expects  considerable  work  in  FY  1997  defending  this  EIS 
and  rulemaking  in  court. 


o  Minerals  Management  Service 

MMS  requires  legal  advice  on  compliance  with  the  following  acts  and  implementing  regulations: 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (OCSLA),  Submerged  Lands  Act,  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and 
other  mineral  leasing  laws  onshore,  Indian  tribal  and  allotted  mineral  leasing  statutes,  ANCSA, 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  (FOGRMA),  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
(CZMA),  ESA,  NEPA,  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990  (OPA),  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978,  Debt  Collection  Act,  and  other  statutes  relating  to  marine  resources  and 
coastal  protection.  Major  areas  of  legal  advice  include  leasing  and  operations  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  lands;  collection,  accounting,  and  disposition  of  over  $4  billion  annually 
in  revenues  from  the  leasing  of  federal  onshore  lands,  the  OCS,  and  Indian  tribal  and  allotted 
lands;  and  domestic  and  international  offshore  boundaries.  After  the  Treasury  Department, 
MMS  is  the  largest  revenue  collector  for  the  United  States. 

Legal  advice  is  required  for  both  administrative  and  judicial  litigation  involving  MMS.  Our 
Office  reviews  for  legal  sufficiency  administrative  decisions  issued  by  the  MMS  Director.  We 
also  represent  MMS  in  all  administrative  proceedings  conducted  by  OHA  to  review  orders 
assessing  additional  royalties,  decisions  involving  offshore  leasing  operations,  and  civil  penalty 
assessments  under  FOGRMA  and  OCSLA.  Our  Office,  in  conjunction  with  DOJ,  represents 
MMS  and  the  Department  in  all  litigation  before  the  federal  district  courts,  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Courts,  the  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  involving  challenges  to  MMS  programs,  rulemakings,  enforcement 
proceedings,  orders,  and  administrative  decisions. 

Royalty  Management:  The  implementation  of  MMS'  royalty  collection  and  enforcement 
responsibilities  and  FOGRMA  continues  to  require  defense  before  OHA  and  the  federal  courts 
of  challenges  by  lessees  to  MMS  orders  and  Departmental  decisions  requiring  lessees  to  pay  and 
account  for  unpaid  royalties.  The  overall  caseload  increased  in  FY  1995  and  is  anticipated  to 
increase  further  in  FY  1996.  Currently,  there  are  more  than  95  appeals  on  royalty  issues 
pending  before  OHA  and  more  than  25  cases  pending  in  the  federal  courts  at  various  levels. 
This  increase  is  due  to  orders  arising  from  audits,  as  well  as  administrative  appeal  decisions 
issued  by  the  OHA,  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Land  and  Minerals  Management,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  -  Indian  Affairs. 

Litigation  continued  on  royalty  collection  issues  involving  the  statute  of  limitations,  including 
major  favorable  1995  rulings  from  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  a  district  court  in  another  circuit.  The 
effort  and  resources  required  in  determining,  adjudicating,  and  collecting  royalties  due  in 
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situations  involving  contract  buydowns  and  buyouts,  and  other  contract  settlement  issues, 
increased  substantially  as  litigation  in  precedent-setting  cases  continued.  Litigation  also 
continued  regarding  MMS's  right  to  require  restructured  accountings,  with  a  favorable  ruling 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit.  We  reviewed  for  legal  sufficiency  decisions  of  the  MMS  Director  in 
administrative  appeals  from  Royalty  Management  Program  decisions  and  orders.  Additionally, 
we  worked  closely  with  DOJ  regarding  the  collection  of  royalty  claims  in  bankruptcy  cases.  We 
anticipate  that  the  litigation  trends  during  FY  1995  will  continue  into  FY  1996  and  beyond. 

Royalty  Settlements:  In  FY  1995,  our  Office  worked  closely  with  MMS  in  negotiating 
a  number  of  settlements  with  oil  and  gas  lessees,  including  several  "global"  settlements  of 
outstanding  royalty  disputes.  These  settlements  also  resolved  a  number  of  pending  federal  court 
and  administrative  cases.    Various  setdement  negotiations  will  continue  in  FY  1996  and  1997. 

Royalty  Regulations:  In  FY  1995,  we  continued  to  assist  MMS  in  drafting  regulations 
updating  procedures  and  policies  for  royalty  accounting  and  collection,  particularly  with  respect 
to  administrative  offset,  payor  liability  issues,  and  other  matters.  We  assisted  MMS  and  state 
and  industry  representatives  in  negotiations  aimed  at  negotiated  rulemakings  for  both  federal  and 
Indian  gas  valuation. 

California  Crude  Oil:  In  FY  1995,  our  Office  assisted  an  interagency  task  force  in 
analyzing  issues  and  options  regarding  royalty  disputes  for  crude  oil  produced  from  federal 
leases  in  California.  We  anticipate  continuing  assistance,  including  perhaps  enforcement  actions, 
in  FY  1996  and  1997. 

Conoco/Lease  Buy-Back  Issues:  In  FY  1995,  we  continued  to  provide  support  to  DOJ 
in  the  defense  of  the  Conoco  litigation,  which  seeks  the  return  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  bonus  bids,  plus  sunk  costs  and  interest,  as  damages  for  takings  or  breach  of  contract  for  OCS 
leases  subject  to  presidential  and  congressional  exploration  and  development  restrictions.  We 
were  instrumental  in  reaching  settlement  agreements  with  several  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
litigation,  which  has  dramatically  reduced  the  scope  of  the  remaining  litigation  and  the 
government's  potential  exposure.  The  settlements  resolved  all  claims  for  leases  off  the  shores 
of  Alaska  and  Florida,  and  three-founhs  of  the  claims  for  leases  off  the  shore  of  North  Carolina. 
In  FY  1996,  we  anticipate  continuing  negotiations  with  the  remaining  plaintiffs. 

OCS  Lease  Sales  and  5- Year  Leasing  Program:  Our  Office  continues  to  review  all 
proposed  actions  involving  OCS  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  for  compliance  with  ^fEPA,  OCS  Lands 
Act,  CZMA,  ESA,  and  the  other  numerous  applicable  laws,  including  reviewing  and  redrafting 
voluminous  EIS  documents  for  lease  sales  off  the  shore  of  Alaska.  In  FY  1995,  we  reviewed 
draft  and  final  EIS  documents  for  lease  sales  under  the  existing  5-year  program.  We  anticipate 
such  reviews  will  continue  for  lease  sales  scheduled  in  FY  1996  and  expected  for  FY  1997.  We 
also  reviewed  the  draft  proposed  program  for  the  next  5-year  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  schedule 
for  1997-2002.  The  formulation  of  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  schedule  is  an  ongoing  project  that 
is  projected  into  FY  1997.  In  FY  1995,  our  Office  also  assisted  MMS  in  development  of  a  new 
approach  to  leasing  hard  minerals,  including  sand  and  gravel  for  beach  renourishment,  on  the 
OCS.  In  FY  1996,  we  completed  work  on  a  Solicitor's  Opinion  regarding  whether  supplemental 
areas  may  be  added  to  a  5-year  plan  without  engaging  in  the  full  5-year  review  process. 
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California  Oil  Tankering  and  Seismic  Disputes:  In  FY  1995,  we  assisted  in  crafting 
solutions  to  contentious  issues  involving  tankering  and  seismic  activities  by  a  major  OCS  lessee. 
Local  counties  and  the  California  Coastal  Commission  objected  to  the  tankering,  and 
environmental  groups  feared  damage  to  marine  life  and  the  coastal  environment.  The  lessee 
sued  one  of  the  counties  over  permit  issues.  For  FY  1996,  our  Office  will  continue  to  provide 
MMS  with  assistance  and  advice  in  this  ongoing  matter. 

OCS  Plan  Approvals  and  Related  Production  Environmental  Issues:  In  1995,  our  Office 
continued  to  defend  challenges  to  the  approval  of  OCS  plans  of  exploration  and  plans  of 
development  and  production.  Further  challenges  are  anticipated  in  FY  1996  and  1997.  We  also 
continue  to  address  legal  issues  of  first  impression  arising  from  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act 
requirement  for  MMS'  OCS  program.  These  issues  involve  significant  economic  costs  to  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  Our  Office  issued  a  major  Solicitor's  Opinion  advising  MMS  on  the 
adoption  of  regulations  implementing  OPA  in  the  areas  of  financial  responsibility,  spill  response, 
and  spill  prevention.  We  also  assisted  MMS  and  the  OCS  Advisory  Committee  in  analyzing  the 
need  for  legislation  limiting  the  scope  of  financial  responsibility  requirements  and  to  set 
requirements  at  levels  more  comparable  to  risk.  We  reviewed  and  will  continue  to  review  OPA 
implementation  regulations  regarding  oil  spill  response  plans. 

OCS  Regulations.  Inspection,  and  Enforcement:  In  FY  1995,  we  continued  to  assist 
MMS  in  drafting  regulations  on  over  a  dozen  matters  pertaining  to  OCS  lease  operations.  Our 
Office  assisted  MMS  in  the  negotiation  of  revisions  to  the  DOT-DOI  memorandum  of 
understanding  on  pipeline  inspection  to  give  MMS  increased  inspection  authority  over  production 
pipelines.  For  FY  1996  and  1997,  we  are  training  all  MMS  Gulf  of  Mexico  inspectors  in 
compilation  of  case  files  for  offshore  violations.  We  trained  MMS  civil  penalty  reviewing 
officers  in  coordination  with  inspection  staff  and  began  evaluation  of  MMS  enforcement  policy 
and  civil  penalty  regulations. 

Regulations  on  Bonding.  Assignment,  and  Site  Clearance:  In  FY  1995,  our  Office 
continued  to  assist  MMS  in  supplemental  bonding  review,  enforcing  compliance  with  plugging 
and  abandonment  obligations.  Lawyer-intensive  enforcement  and  bankruptcy  issues  continued 
to  impose  increased  demands  on  the  Office.  We  assisted  MMS  in  finalizing  rulemakings 
proposed  to  clarify  assignor  liability  and  to  authorize  alternatives  to  standard  surety  bonds  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  inability  to  fund  site  clearance  for  maturing  leases. 

Development  of  Common  Reservoirs  and  Drainage  Matters:  In  FY  1995,  we  assisted 
in  the  defense  of  litigation  brought  by  the  State  of  Alabama  under  new  statutory  provisions 
governing  cooperative  development  of  oil  and  gas  reservoirs  underlying  the  state-federal  offshore 
boundary.  We  also  continued  to  provide  MMS  advice  on  matters  related  to  assessment  of 
compensatory  royalties  for  failure  to  protect  against  drainage  of  oil  or  gas  underlying  federal  or 
Indian  lands.   This  activity  is  anticipated  to  continue  in  FY  1996  and  1997. 


o  Geological  Survey 

uses  is  confronted  with  legal  challenges  in  the  implementation  of  its  research  and  contracting 
authority  related  to  water  and  mineral  resources  and  geologic  investigations.  In  addition,  legal 
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advice  is  provided  relating  to  USGS  responsibilities  for  assessing  the  nation's  mineral  and  energy 
resources  and  water  power  potential,  investigating  natural  hazards,  and  conducting  the  National 
Mapping  program.  Other  significant  legal  services  are  provided  on  the  various  cross-cutting 
issues  described  on  page  SOL-26  above,  especially  EEO  matters,  contracting  and  contract 
disputes,  intellectual  property  rights  (including  patent  infringement  claims  and  determinations 
of  the  rights  of  contractors  to  inventions  funded  in  part  with  public  money),  and  tort  and 
employee  claims.  Because  of  USGS's  investigation  of  mineral  properties  and  as  successor  to 
several  wartime  agencies,  USGS  has  been  named  as  a  defendant  in  several  lawsuits  under 
CERCLA.  We  are  assisting  DOJ  in  its  defense  of  USGS  in  Idaho  v.  M.A.  Hanna  and  United 
States  V.  Arco  brought  under  CERCLA,  and  we  advise  USGS  on  compliance  with  CERCLA  and 
RCRA.  We  also  advise  USGS  on  its  potential  liability  under  CERCLA  when  providing  technical 
assistance  to  EPA  in  remediating  contamination  at  CERCLA  sites. 

Through  FY  1995,  the  National  Biological  Service  (NBS)  was  a  separate  bureau  operating  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks.  During  FY  1996,  NBS  will  be 
consolidated  with  USGS  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Water  and  Science.  NBS  encounters 
legal  issues  involving  the  administration  of  its  responsibility  to  work  with  others  to  provide  the 
scientific  understanding  and  technologies  needed  to  support  the  sound  management  and 
conservation  of  the  nation's  biological  resources.  Its  primary  role  is  to  meet  the  biological 
research  needs  of  other  organizations  within  the  Department,  other  federal  agencies,  states,  local 
entities,  tribes,  and  private  and  nonprofit  users.  We  provide  legal  services  to  NBS  on  various 
cross-cutting  issues  and  are  advising  the  Secretariat,  NBS,  and  USGS  on  the  merger  of  the  two 
biJieaus. 


o  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 

OSM  is  responsible  for  implementing  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
(SMCRA).  We  provide  extensive  advice  and  other  legal  support  to  OSM  in  the  discharge  of  its 
multiple  responsibilities.  Our  Office  represents  OSM  in  all  administrative  proceedings  conducted 
by  OHA  to  review  notices  of  violation  and  cessation  orders,  civil  penalty  assessments,  approvals 
and  denials  of  mine  permit  applications,  responses  to  requests  for  modification  of  AVS 
information,  suspensions  and  revocations  of  mine  permits,  valid  existing  rights  (VER) 
determinations,  bond  forfeiture  decisions,  and  other  OSM  decisions.  We  handled  112  such 
appeals  in  FY  1995,  and  we  anticipate  115  in  FY  1996  and  120  in  FY  1997. 

In  conjunction  with  DOJ,  we  also  represent  OSM  and  the  Department  in  all  defensive  litigation 
before  the  federal  district  courts.  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  and  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  involving 
challenges  to  OSM's  rulemakings,  enforcement  proceedings,  decisions  preempting  portions  of 
approved  state  regulatory  programs,  and  other  program  decisions  and  orders.  We  handled  27 
such  cases  in  FY  1995,  and  we  anticipate  30  each  in  FY  1996  and  1997.  For  example,  in 
FY  1995,  we  worked  with  DOJ  to  settle  a  major  takings  claim  arising  out  of  a  Wyoming  alluvial 
valley  floor  determination. 

Individual  enforcement  actions  and  collection  cases  are  brought  on  behalf  of  OSM  in  the  federal 
district  and  bankruptcy  courts.  We  handled  450  such  cases  in  FY  1995,  and  we  anticipate  400 
cases  each  in  FY  1996  and  1997.   In  most  instances,  these  cases  are  the  direct  responsibility  of 
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attorneys  in  our  Office  who  have  been  designated  Special  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys.  Other  legal 
services  provided  to  OSM  include  the  following: 

Regulatory  Policy:  We  provide  substantial  legal  support  to  OSM  in  developing, 
evaluating,  and  revising  federal  regulations  under  SMCRA.  In  FY  1995,  OSM  continued  to 
make  regulatory  reform  a  top  priority.  Our  Office  assisted  OSM  in  its  regulatory  undertakings, 
which  included  implementing  changes  made  to  Title  V  of  SMCRA  as  a  result  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992.  We  assisted  OSM  with  a  total  of  20  rulemakings  in  FY  1995,  and  we 
anticipate  providing  assistance  with  20  rulemakings  in  FY  1996  and  15  in  FY  1997. 

State  Programs:  As  part  of  its  oversight  responsibility,  OSM  must  evaluate  the  states' 
performance  in  administering  their  programs  and  must  approve  proposed  amendments  to  state 
regulatory  programs.  We  assist  OSM  in  evaluating  requests  from  states  and  citizens  for  informal 
review  under  OSM's  oversight  procedures,  and  we  provide  legal  review  of  proposed  state 
program  amendments.  We  reviewed  71  state  program  amendments  in  FY  1995,  and  we 
anticipate  reviewing  45-50  each  in  FY  1996  and  1997.  Where  a  state  is  inadequately  enforcing 
any  part  of  its  program,  OSM  must  determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  federal  enforcement 
or  federal  takeover  proceedings  should  be  instituted  under  SMCRA  and  the  regulations  at  30 
C.F.R.  Part  733.   Our  Office  continues  to  provide  legal  counsel  to  OSM  on  these  issues. 

Federal  Regulatory  Programs:  Under  Section  504  of  SMCRA,  OSM  administers  federal 
regulatory  programs  in  11  states.  During  FY  1995,  our  Office  provided  OSM  with  legal 
assistance  in  permitting,  bonding,  enforcement,  and  other  program  issues  arising  in  federal 
program  states.   This  activity  is  ongoing  in  FY  1996  and  will  continue  in  FY  1997. 

Federal  Lands:  Under  Section  523  of  SMCRA,  OSM  is  responsible  for  regulating 
surface  coal  mining  operations  on  federal  lands,  approving  mining  plans  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act,  and  may  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  a  state  to  provide  for  state 
regulation  of  surface  mining  activities  on  federal  lands  in  that  state.  In  FY  1995,  we  reviewed 
decision  packages  for  mining  on  federal  lands  and  provided  legal  advice  to  OSM  on  its 
administration  of  the  cooperative  agreements  and  on  other  federal  lands  issues,  including  advice 
concerning  potential  takings  implications  under  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Indian  Lands:  In  FY  1995,  we  continued  to  advise  OSM  on  its  implementation  of 
Section  710  of  SMCRA,  its  administration  of  the  Indian  lands  program,  and  the  issue  of  tribal 
primacy;  and  we  negotiated  a  settlement  to  a  tribal  challenge  to  OSM's  Indian  lands  regulations. 
We  also  advised  OSM  of  the  possible  effect  of  other  Indian  laws,  such  as  the  Indian  Self- 
Determinadon  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  on  OSM's  administration  of  the  Indian  lands 
program.   This  activity  is  ongoing  in  FY  1996  and  will  continue  in  FY  1997. 

Abandoned  Mined  Land  Reclamation:  In  FY  1995,  we  advised  OSM  on  its  annual 
review  of  the  27  state  and  tribal  AML  reclamation  programs  for  compliance  with  Title  IV  of 
SMCRA  and  30  C.F.R.  Subchapter  R.  We  also  reviewed  AML  grant  submissions  for 
compliance  with  approved  reclamation  plans,  advised  OSM  regarding  1 1  state  AML  program 
amendments,  and  provided  OSM  field  offices  and  the  states  with  substantive  advice  on  AML- 
related  issues.  In  FY  1996,  our  Office  is  continuing  to  provide  legal  support  to  OSM  in 
connection  with  its  oversight  of  approved  state  and  tribal  reclamation  programs  and  to  review 
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the  annua!  reclamation  work  plan  submissions  from  states  and  Indian  tribes.  Such  efforts  will 
continue  in  FY  1997.  We  also  continue  to  provide  advice  to  OSM  on  its  administration  of  the 
federal  AML  program. 


o  Onice  of  Insular  Affairs 

We  provide  legal  advice  to  OIA  on  both  cross-cutting  and  programmatic  issues  involving  the 
varied  and  continuing  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Freely  Associated 
States.  We  also  assist  other  departments  and  agencies  in  the  coordination  of  the  programs  of 
the  United  States  that  apply  to  those  areas.  The  types  of  assistance  we  provide  include  review 
and  analysis  of  proposed  legislation,  legal  representation  in  administrative  and  judicial  litigation, 
and  counselling  and  advising  on  a  wide  range  of  territorial  issues.    Some  examples  follow. 

Water  Island  (U.S.  Virgin  Islands):  We  assisted  DOJ  in  preparing  for  and  conducting 
a  precedent-setting  arbitration  before  the  American  Arbitration  Association  involving  the 
interpretation  of  the  1952  Water  Island  master  lease.  Following  the  arbitrator's  award,  we  have 
been  working  closely  with  DOJ  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  matter  through  settlement.  We  are 
also  continuing  to  work  with  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  with  the  approximately 
140  Water  Island  sublessees  to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
Water  Island. 

Northern  Mariana  Islands  Consultation  and  Enforcement  Efforts:  We  advise  the 
President's  Representative  in  his  section  902  consultations  with  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
consultation  meetings.  In  addition,  issues  regaiding  immigration  and  labor  abuses  in  the 
Commonwealth  receive  a  great  deal  of  legal  attention.  Our  Office  advises  OIA  and  the  joint 
federal  task  force  on  the  CNMI  on  matters  concerning  the  enforcement  efforts. 

Insular  Area  Self-Determination:  Guam  continues  to  be  the  insular  area  most  interested 
in  reviewing  its  political  status.  Requests  for  status  review  from  the  other  U.S.  insular  areas 
are  likely  in  the  future.  We  have  advised  a  series  of  federal  government  representatives  on 
issues  concerning  the  proposed  Guam  Commonwealth  legislation,  including  issues  involving 
mutual  consent,  immigration,  Jones  Act,  Chamorro  self-determination,  and  lands.  We  also  assist 
on  related  issues  involving  Guam  status.  We  are  currently  assisting  DOJ  in  defending  against 
litigation  filed  by  the  Government  of  Guam  involving  the  transfer  of  lands  at  Ritidian  Point  to 
I^S.  We  anticipate  litigation  will  be  filed  by  Guam  involving  levels  of  funding  assistance 
claimed  to  be  owing  for  meeting  the  influx  into  Guam  of  Freely  Associated  State  citizens  under 
the  Compacts  of  Free  Association. 
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WORKLOAD  DATA 


The  workload  data  shown  on  the  following  pages  represent  time  devoted  to  legal  work  for  all 
Solicitor's  Office  attorneys,  Honors  Program  attorneys,  and  paralegal  personnel,  including 
unpaid  overtime  by  attorneys.  The  Solicitor,  Deputy  Solicitor,  Special  Assistant,  Associate 
Solicitors,  and  secretarial  personnel  do  not  record  time,  as  their  time  is  not  easily  identifiable 
to  specific  legal  categories.  Attorney  time  is  recorded  in  half-hour  increments  covering  a 
representative  week  each  month;  these  figures  are  then  multiplied  by  4.33  to  yield  annual 
figures. 

Workload  analysis  charts  for  FY  1995,  1996,  and  1997  are  shown  at  pages  SOL-49  to  SOL-55. 
The  FY  1996  and  1997  figures  are  estimates  supplied  by  the  supervisory  attorneys  from  each 
division,  regional,  and  field  office  for  all  attorneys  and  paralegal  staff  members  under  their 
supervison. 

Chart  1,  Workload  Analysis  by  Organization.  General  Legal  Categories,  displays  attorney  years 
devoted  to  four  broad  functional  areas:  administrative  litigation,  counseling,  judicial  litigation, 
and  management.  The  data  for  FY  1995  through  1997  are  displayed  for  each  legal  division  and 
each  regional  office  (including  any  associated  field  offices). 

Charts  2-4,  Workload  Analysis  by  Organization  and  Area  of  Law,  display  attorney  years  devoted 
to  more  specific  areas  of  law.  The  data  for  FY  1995  through  1997  are  displayed  by  areas  of 
law  for  each  division  and  regional  office  (including  any  associated  field  offices). 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 


Activity:      General  Administration 

(dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 

FY  1996 

Policy  Uncontrollable      Program      FY  1997            From 

Estimate  Changes            Changes       Budget          FY  1996 

General  Administration             $               5,903  -385                                  5,518             -385 

FTE                    35  -8                                      27                -8 


Authorization 

43  U.S.C.  §  1455:  "The  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  performed  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

Objectives 

This  activity  provides  legal  support  to  the  Secretary  and  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department,  and  renders  executive  and  administrative  direction  and  services  to  the  legal  staff 
of  the  Solicitor's  Office. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

General  administration  includes  executive  direction  and  administrative  and  central  services, 
including  Office-wide  costs  for  management  information  systems,  telecommunications,  postage, 
workers  compensation,  automated  payroll  and  personnel  system  (PAY/PERS),  and  administrative 
and  consolidated  services. 

Executive  Direction 

Executive  direction  includes  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Associate  Solicitors 
for  Conservation  and  Wildlife,  General  Law,  Indian  Affairs,  Land  and  Water  Resources,  and 
Mineral  Resources.  The  Immediate  Office  of  the  Solicitor  includes  the  Solicitor,  Deputy 
Solicitor,  Special  Assistant,  supporting  secretarial  staff,  and  Honors  Program  attorneys. 

The  Solicitor  is  the  chief  attorney  for  the  Department  and  the  principal  legal  advisor  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Solicitor  directs  the  Department's  skilled  legal  staff  and  is  responsible  for  the 
legal  work  of  the  Department.  The  Deputy  Solicitor  manages  the  daily  operations  of  the  Office. 
He  or  she  has  full  authority  to  represent  the  Solicitor  in  supervising  Associate  and  Regional 
Solicitors  in  connection  with  all  legal,  operational,  and  administrative  matters  and  to  provide 
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legal  counsel  to  the  Secretary,  the  Deputy  Secretary,  the  Secretariat,  and  the  heads  of  all  bureaus 
and  offices.   In  the  absence  of  the  Solicitor,  the  Deputy  Solicitor  serves  as  Acting  Solicitor. 

Associate  Solicitors  are  responsible  for  legal  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  bureaus  and  departmental  offices  within  their  divisions'  respective  subject  areas. 
For  example,  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  is  responsible  for  providing  legal  support  to  the 
minerals-related  programs  within  the  Department,  including  those  of  BLM,  MMS,  and  OSM. 

The  Honors  Program  has  been  suspended  for  FY  1997,  and  attorneys  currently  in  that  program 
will  be  placed  in  vacant  positions  that  are  organizationally  a  part  of  Legal  Services.  The 
reallocation  of  the  Honors  Program  positions  is  shown  as  a  reduction  of  eight  FTEs  for  the 
General  Administration  activity  on  the  summary  table  above  and  on  pages  SOL- 12  and  SOL-58, 
and  as  an  increase  of  eight  FTEs  for  the  Legal  Services  activity  on  pages  SOL- 12  and  SOL- 13. 

Division  of  Administration 

Under  the  direction  of  an  Associate  Solicitor,  the  Division  of  Administration  is  responsible  for 
providing  and  coordinating  all  administrative  and  management  support  services  needed  by  the 
Office  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  Division  has  two  branches,  each  headed  by  a  Branch  Chief 
who  has  responsibility  for  particular  subject  matters. 

(1)  The  Chief,  Branch  of  Administrative  Services,  has  responsibility  for 
administrative  and  management  support  services  in  the  areas  of  budget 
formulation,  justification,  and  execution;  personnel  management,  including 
position  classification,  recruitment,  pay  and  benefits,  and  employee  relations; 
performance  management;  procurement  of  office  space,  supplies,  furniture, 
equipment,  and  services;  telecommunications;  and  program  evaluations  and 
management  control  reviews. 

(2)  The  Chief,  Branch  of  Information  Services,  has  responsibility  _  for 
administrative  and  management  support  services  in  the  areas  of  controlled 
correspondence;  records  management;  and  information  technology,  including 
acquisition,  installation,  and  administration  of  computer  hardware,  software, 
and  networks. 

In  addition,  effective  in  FY  1996,  the  Division  has  primary  responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Department,  including  tracking  the  bureaus'  rulemaking  activities, 
reviewing  draft  proposed  and  final  rules  for  compliance  with  procedural  requirements,  advising 
the  bureaus  on  various  aspects  of  the  regulatory  process,  and  serving  as  the  Department's 
primary  point  of  contact  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  regulatory  matters. 

Central  Services  Costs 

Central  services  costs  are  overhead  operating  expenses  associated  with  providing  legal  services. 
These  costs  include  postage  charges,  telephone  and  communication  services,  and  administrative 
and  consolidated  billings  for  central  services  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


(dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


1996 

1997 

lnc(  +  ) 

Policy 

Uacontrollable 

Program 

Budget 

Dec(-) 

Budeet 

Chances 

Changes 

Request 

from  1996 

Executive  Direction 

$ 

1,794 

-4873' 

1,307 

-487 

FTE 

18 

■8 

10 

-8 

Division  of  Administration 

$ 

1.472 

+  27 

1,499 

+  27 

FTE 

17 

0 

17 

0 

Subtotal 

3,266 
35 

-460 

2,806 
27 

-460 
0 

Central  Services  Costs: 

Adminianuve  and  Coiuolidated  Billings 

1,007 

1,007 

0 

Benefits  for  Former  Pereonncl 

50 

50 

0 

Copy  Cenlen  and  Depanmenlal  Prim  Plan! 

155 

155 

0 

Federal  Personnel  and  Payroll  System 

85 

85 

0 

FTS2000 

105 

105 

0 

Perw)nnel  Services 

268 

268 

0 

Posuge 

100 

100 

0 

Workers  Compensation  Fund 

102 

+  75 

177 

+  75 

Other  Services  (Health  Services  for  headquarters, 

COPE,  Employee  Express,  Diversity  Council) 

57 

,      57 

0 

1,929 


+  75 


2,004 


Management  Information  System 

(Including  WESTLAW,  LEXIS,  hardware 

and  software) 

708 

Total  Requirements 

$ 

5,903 

-385 

FTE 

35 

-5 

708 

5,518 

27 


0 

-385 


-'This  amount  reflects  the  net  cost  for  the  Honors  Program  positions  (-$512)  and  pay 
raise  costs  (+$25)  for  the  remaining  10  FTEs. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFnCE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Identification  Code      I4rO107-0 1-306 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


Obligations  by  program  activitiy: 
Direct  program: 
00.01  Policy  and  program  development 

01.01  Reimbursable  program 

10.00  Total  Obligations 


1997 
Estimate 


35 

35 

35 

_1 
36 

1 
36 

1 
36 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

22.00  Budget  authority  (gross) 


New  budget  authority  (gross)  detail: 
Current: 
40.(X)  Appropriation 


35 


35 


35 


Permanent: 

Spending  autority  from  offsetting  collections: 
68.00  Offsetting  collections 


70.00 


Total  new  budget  authority  (gross) 


36 


36 


Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

72.40  Obligated  balance  :  Appropriation 

73.10  New  obligations 

73.20  Total  outlays  (gross) 

74.40  Obligated  balance  :  Appropriation 


Outlays  (gross),  detail: 

86.90              Outlays  from  net  current  authority  31 

86.93              Outlays  from  current  balances  2 

86.97  Outlays  from  new  permanent  authority  L 

87.00              Outlays  (gross)  35 


Offsets: 

Against  gross  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Offsetting  collections  (cash)  from: 
88.00  Federal  sources 


Net  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00  Budget  authority 

90.00  Outlays 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

(in  million  of  dollars) 


Idaitificatioa  Code 

Account  Number     14-0107-01-306 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Persoiuel  Compaisation 

11.1  Full-time  pennanent 


23 


23 


23 


11.9 

Total  personnel  compensation 

23 

23 

23 

12.1 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

5 

5 

5 

23.1 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 

4 

4 

4 

25.2 

Other  services 

2 

2 

2 

99.5 

Adjustment  below  reporting  threshold 

2 

2 

2 

99.9 

Total  Obligations 

36 

36 

36 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OmCE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 


Identification  Code      14-0107-01-306 


FY  1995 
Actual 


FY  1996 
Estimate 


FY  1997 
Estimate 


Direct: 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 
Reimbursable: 

Total  compensable  workyears 

Full-time  equivalent  employment 


359 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


EMPLOYEE  COUNT  BY  GRADE 


Executive  Level  IV 
Subtotal 

BS-6 

ES-5 

ES-4 

ES-3 

ES-2 

ES-1 

Subtotal 

GS-15 

GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-10 

GS-9 

GS-8 

GS-7 

GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-4 
Subtotal 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1 

„     ,1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5      . 

6 

6 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

17 

18    . 

0 
18 

65 

69 

69 

128 

130 

132 

47 

49 

49 

13 

13 

21 

21 

IS 

12 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9 

9 

6 

5 

5 

31 

31 

32 

20 

22 

22 

6 

6 

6 

_1 
348 

_i 
3S4 

_l 
359 

Total  employment  (actual/projected) 
at  end  of  fiscal  year 


366 


373 


378 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OmCE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

Account  Number  14-0107-0-1-306 

I.       Management  and  Professional 
Support  Services 

n.      Studies  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 


1995  1996  1997 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate 


B.A. 


B.A. 


m.     Engineering  &  Technical  Services 
TOTAL 


B.A. 
B.A. 


Prqjared:   March  II,  1996 
Patricia  Tabom 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUDGET  JUSTIFICATIONS,  F.Y.  1997 


OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


NOTICE:  These  budget  justificittions  are  prepared  for  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittees.  Approval 
or  release  of  the  justifications  prior  to  their  printing  m  the  public 
record  of  the  Subcommittee  hearings  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Office  of  Budget  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


PrtntMlon 
R«cycl«d  P«p«r 
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DBPASTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFHCE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


CHIEF  OF  STAFF  AND 
COUNSELOR  TO  THE 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


DEPUTY  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 


ASSISTANT 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

FOR  AUDITS 


Euleni 
RegKioal  Office 


ArlingUn,  VA 


GENERAL  COUNSEL 


ASSISTANT 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION 


ASSISTANT 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
FOR  INVESTIGATIONS 


Ccooml 
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DEPARTMEMT  OF  THE  IMTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Overview.  The  future  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  comes  from 
the  Vision  Statement  adopted  in  January  1994  by  the  President's 
Council  On  Integrity  and  Efficiency,  wherein  Inspectors  General  are 
described  as  "agents  of  positive  change  striving  for  continuous 
improvement  in  our  agencies'  management  and  program  operations,  and 
in  our  own  offices".  The  goal  of  this  office  is  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  such  positive  change. 

Mission.  The  mandate  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud,  waste  and  abuse, 
and  to  promote  economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
operations  and  activities  of  government  agencies  is  a  broad  and 
extremely  challenging  one,  particularly  in  an  agency  like  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  its  numerous  bureaus  and  offices 
and  its  diverse  programs  and  activities.  It  is  also  a  particularly 
important  mandate,  especially  in  view  of  the  public's  demands  for 
greater  accountability,  economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in 
the  operations  of  government.  As  "agents  of  positive  change"  whose 
mission  is  to  promote  precisely  the  type  of  government  that  the 
public  is  demanding.  Inspectors  General,  through  our  audit  and 
investigative  activities,  have  the  potential  to  play  a  critical 
role  in  responding  to  the  public's  demands  and  in  reinventing  and 
improving  government  operations. 

FY  1997  Budget.  The  Office  of  Inspector  General's  (OIG)  budget 
request  for  FY  1997  is  $24,439,000  and  304  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  employees.  This  reflects  an  increase  from  the  1996 
appropriation  of  $500,000.  The  requested  increase  will  be  used  to 
cover  the  OIG's  uncontrollable  cost. 

Background.  The  OIG  is  an  agency  that  is  already  struggling  under 
the  weight  of  reductions  from  appropriations  of  prior  years.  Such 
reductions  have  occurred  notwithstanding  ever  increasing  statutory 
demands  on  our  workload,  such  as  the  requirements  of  the  Chief 
Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990,  and  statutorily  imposed  pay 
increases  with  significant  monetary  impacts,  such  as 
"availability"  payments  to  criminal  investigators.  Therefore,  with 
the  current  fiscal  constraints,  we  are  presented  with  tremendous 
challenges. 

Because  our  expenditures  are  personnel  intensive,  reductions  in 
funding  inevitably  impact  the  people  responsible  for  performing  the 
mission  with  which  we  are  charged.  An  impact  of  this  nature 
adversely  affects  performance  of  the  mission  itself,  much  of  which 
involves  statutorily  mandated  audit  activities  over  which  we  have 
no  discretion. 

We  are  currently  absorbing  all  uncontrollable  increases  for  fiscal 
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year  1996,  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  million,  including  "availability" 
payments  to  all  criminal  investigators.  This  25  percent  salary 
increase  for  OIG's  criminal  investigators,  which  was  statutorily 
required  to  be  paid  for  the  first  time  in  FY  1996,  totals  $692,000. 

Absorbing  this  cost  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  unfunded  or 
partially-funded  pay  increases  or  other  liabilities  that  OIG  has 
been  forced  to  absorb  over  the  past  several  years.  We  have 
absorbed  all  of  these  costs  in  the  past  through  streamlining 
efforts  such  as  not  filling  vacancies,  cutting  supply  and  equipment 
purchases,  reducing  printing  and  postage  costs  through  on-line 
access  to  audit  reports,  and  reducing  office  space  and  co-locating 
offices.  In  addition,  we  have  been  forced,  as  a  result  of 
budgetary  constraints,  to  reduce  travel  (a  key  tool  of  our  trade) , 
and  to  forego  monetary  employee  awards.  Indeed,  in  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1996,  we  assumed  a  level  of  attrition  and  other  cost 
saving  measures  that  we  are  still  gambling  will  occur  to  avoid  a 
negative  impact  on  personnel. 

The  requested  increase  will  fund  uncontrollable  cost  increases 
associated  with  the  payment  of  employee  salaries  in  FY  1997.  The 
request  is  designed  to  be  fiscally  responsible,  while  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  a  further  erosion  of  our  funding  base. 

Department  Profile.  The  Congress  created  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  (DOI)  on  March  3,  1849,  to  manage  the  Nation's  internal 
affairs.  As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  DOI  has 
responsibility  for  most  of  our  nationally  owned  public  lands  and 
natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  the  best  use  of  our 
land  and  water  resources;  protecting  our  fish,  wildlife,  and 
biological  diversity;  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural 
values  of  our  national  parks  and  historic  places;  and  providing  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation.  DOI  assesses  our 
mineral  resources  and  works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  people  by  encouraging  stewardship  and 
citizen  participation  in  their  care.  DOI  also  has  a  major 
responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and 
insular  area  governments. 

DOI  currently  has  about  70,000  employees,  spends  about  $7  billion 
in  annual  appropriations  and  $2  billion  in  permanent 
appropriations,  collects  revenues  of  about  $6  billion  per  year,  and 
is  geographically  dispersed  to  over  2,000  locations. 

Performance.  Listed  below  are  specific  statistical  results  for  the 
OIG  for  FY  1995.  With  the  confirmation  of  a  new  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  April  1995,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  process  of  reexamining  the  way  in  which  we 
accomplish  our  mission  in  an  attempt  to  optimize  our  techniques  and 
enhance  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  operations.  We 
hope  that  this  internal  review  of  our  operations  will  result  in 
increased  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  productivity  in  the  future. 
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Audit  Aotivitles 

Audit  Reports  Issued  or  Processed 960 

Internal  Audits 60 

Contract  Audits 97 

Single  Audits 803 

Indirect  Cost  Proposals  Negotiated 425 

Inpaot  of  Audit  Activities  -  (Dollar  Amounts  in  Millions) 

Total  Monetary  Impact $278 . 3 

Questioned  Costs 16.9 

Recbnunendations  That  Funds  Be  Put 

To  Better  Use 97.3 

Lost  or  Potential  Additional 

Revenues 164.1 

Internal  Audit  Recommendations  Made 211 

Internal  Audit  Recommendations  Resolved 172 

Investigative  Activities 

Total  Reports  Issued 159 

Cases  Closed 118 

Cases  Opened 81 

Cases  Pending. 270 

Hotline  Complaints  Received 432 

Hotline  Referrals  Closed 233 

Hotline  Referrals  Pending 314 

Impact  of  Investigative  Activities 

Indictments/ Informations 41 

Convictions/Pretrial  Diversions 25 

Sentencing 41 

Jail 341  '"""'• 

Probation 1, 536  ~»"" 

Community  Service 1, 050  •«"" 

Cases  Referred  for  Prosecution 57 

Cases  Declined 15 

Cases  Pending  Prosecutive  Action 

as  of  September  30,  1995 116 

Administrative  Actions 51 

Recoveries/Restitutions $1,809,659 

Civil  Judgments 9 ,  951 ,  627 

Civil  Referrals 6 

Civil  Declinations 4 

Civil  Judgments 3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
$24,439,000. 


Note. — A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been 
enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.   The  1996  amounts 
included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  three 
continuing  resolutions:  P.L.  104-91,  P.L.  104-92,  and  P.L.  104-99. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE  CITATION 


Appropriation; Office  of  Inspector  General 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  5  U.S.C. 
Appendix. 


5  U.S.C.  Appendix  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  as  an  independent  and  objective  unit  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits  and 
investigations  related  to  departmental  programs  and  operations. 
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0B>M1MEin  or  TIE  IITERIOR 
OTFICE  Of   IKPECTOt  CEIKRM. 

SUmWI  Of  »WUI»BBffS 
(Dollar  «—iitm  in  Thouundi) 


iHartcrlrtlan;    Office  of  Innxctor  tcneral 


Policy  wtlite.   FT  1996 

Til  III  I     f  uncontrollable  Id  «eUt«ilO»»««»; 

Additional  Cost  of  the  January  1996  Pay  Increase 
that  extends  3  aonths  in  FY  1997 

Cost  of  the  January  1997  NatienMide  Pay  Increase 
finded  for  9  Bonths  in  FT  1997 

Total  tc^iir^cnts    (1997  Estiaate) 


□E 


♦100 

**00 


FTt         «—J»t 
304         23,919 


304        24.439 


tson  by  Activ1ty/Sii«ctivity 


Caparison 
bf  Activity/ 

«.*..r»lwitv 

1995 

Actual 

FTE      HmotMit 

1996« 

Policy 

Estiaate 

FTE      taowt 

Uncontrollable  t      Prograa 
lelated  Chanoea        Changes 
(♦/-)                      <♦/-) 
FTE      taotnt         FTE      Asnuit 

1997 

Budvet 

Request 

FTE      *M»nt 

Inc(*) 

Dee(-) 

frta  1996 

FTE      Anait 

206 
49 

14,251 
4,024 
5.623 

218       13,970 
52        4,541 
34         5.428 

♦350 
♦  100 
♦50 

218       14,320 
52         4,641 
34         5.478 

♦350 

Investigations 

Policy  and  Wsnsgint. 

♦  100 
♦50 

Total  »a^i— Hi 

289 

23,898 
196 

304       23,939 
600 

♦500 

304       24,439 
120 

♦500 
-480 

Total  Prrigfi 

289 

24,094 

304       24,539 

♦500 

304       24,559 

♦20 

*Note:  During  FT  1996,  ue  were  required  to  request  a  reprogrsflaiins  of  fisids  in  the  amouit  of  (500,000,  which  is 
reflected  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  statutory  obligation  to  Balie  availability  payments  to  criaiinal  investigators. 
As  a  result,  the  specific  line  iteai  dollars  for  Audits  was  reduced  by  $324,000  and  for  Policy  and  Manageaent  by 
$176,000.     investigations  received  an  increase  of  (500,000. 
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OEPARTMEMT  OF  THE  HfTERIOB 
OFFICE  OF  IMSPECTOB  GENEIAL 

JUSTlFlCATini  OF  UMCOMTBOtlABLE  MP  BELATED  CHAIIGES 
(Dollar  Mnuits  in  Thousands 


tePTooriatton;  Off tee  of  Inspector  General 


1996  i  1997 
Est.  !  QMnne 

19916  Pay  Bafaea $19,450/  ♦»100 

This  adjustaent  is  for  the  aaxMnt  needed  in  FY  1997  to  fund  the  cost  of  pay  increases  effective  in  January  1996 
for  the  three  aonth  period  that  extends  into  FY  1997. 

1996   I  1997 
Est.   !  Qianae 


1997  Pay  Kaiscs »19,450/  ♦MOO 

This  adjustaent  is  for  the  aoxxnt  needed  in  FY  1997  to  fund  nine  nonths  of  a  nationwide  pay  increase  of  3 
percent  effective  January  1997. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:      Audits 

1996* 

btlaata  to 

Data 

1996* 
FoUcT  Eatiaata 

□bean  tro  liable/ 
Ealatad  Changa 
<♦/-) 

Frosria  Oianca 

1997  Bodsat 
Eaquaat 

Qiansa  Frta 
1996 

8(00«)    13. MS 
FTK                218 

13,»70 
218 

350 

- 

14.320 
218 

+350 

Authorizatio 

n 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978,  the  OIG  Office  of  Audits  also  carries  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  U.S.  Comptroller  for  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Northern  Marina 
Islands  in  accordance  with  the  Insular  Areas  Act  of  1982,  Public 
Law  97-357.  The  OIG  has  additional  audit  responsibilities  in  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Palau 
pursuant  to  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  Act  of  1985,  Public  Law 
99-239.  Further,  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990,  Public 
Law  101-576,  requires  the  OIG  to  audit  the  financial  statements  of 
all  Department  of  the  Interior  bureaus.  Other  requirements  are 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of  1982; 
the  Single  Audit  Act  of  1984;  the  Superfund  Amendment 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1986;  Section  319  of  the  DOI  Appropriations 
Act  of  1990;  and  those  audits  required  by  OMB  Circulars  on  Cost 
Principles  for  Educational  Institutions  (A-21) ,  Cost  Principles  for 
State  and  Local  Governments  (A-87) ,  and  Internal  Controls  (A-12  3) . 
In  addition,  the  OIG  negotiates  in  excess  of  400  indirect  cost 
rates  for  State,  local,  territorial,  and  tribal  governments  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Objectives 

Under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Inspector  General,  the  Assistant 
Inspector  General  for  Audits  (AIGA)  manages,  supervises, 
coordinates,  and  conducts  audits  relating  to  Departmental  programs 
and  operations;  maintains  a  satisfactory  level  of  independent  audit 
oversight  of  Insular  Area  governments;  provides  audit  services  to 
all  management  levels  within  the  Department;  determines  and 
oversees  all  contracted  audit  activities  of  the  Department;  and 
develops  and  implements  policies,  procedures,  and  guidelines  for 


*  Note:  During  FY  1996,  we  were  required  to  request  a  reprograaming  of 
funds  in  the  aaount  of  $500,000,  which  is  reflected  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
statutory  obligation  to  make  availability  payments  to  criminal  investigators. 
As  a  result,  the  specific  line  item  dollars  for  Audits  was  reduced  by  $324,000 
and  for  Policy  and  Management  by  $176,000.  Investigations  received  an  increase 
of  $500,000. 
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audit  activities. 

After  fulfilling  statutory  and  regulatory  mandates,  the  AIGA 
allocates  the  remaining  resources  to  those  Departmental  prograuns, 
activities,  and  functions  considered  the  most  critical  based  on 
dollar  amount  involved;  program  needs  and  characteristics;  and 
Congressional,  Departmental,  and  public  concerns.  This  allocation 
of  resources  is  designed  to: 

o  Promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Department ; 

o  Detect  and  prevent  fraud,  waste  and  abuse; 

o  Identify  saving  opportunities  in  the  administration  of 
Departmental  programs;  and 

o  Assist  agencies,  Insular  Area  governments  and  Tribal 
governments  in  strengthening  operations  to  improve  prograun 
delivery  and  customer  services. 

on-Going  Program 

The  proposed  budget  request  would  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
audit  activities  that  have  resulted  in  significant  cost  savings,  an 
improvement  in  the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  economy  of 
Departmental  programs  and  activities,  and  proactive  measures 
designed  not  only  to  detect,  but  also  to  prevent  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse.  In  FY  1995,  the  total  monetary  impact  of  questioned  costs, 
lost/added  revenue  and  recommendations  that  funds  be  put  to  better 
use  exceeded  $278  million.  Specific  results  of  OIG  audit 
operations  in  FY  1995  are  demonstrated  in  the  following  examples. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

The  BLM  did  not  effectively  control  the  collections  of  rents, 
royalties,  and  other  fees  associated  with  grants  for  linear 
rights-of-ways  (measurable  in  linear  feet,  such  as  pipelines 
and  roads)  and  wind  energy  rights-of  way.  For  linear  right- 
of-way  grants,  BLM  did  not  charge  market  value  rents,  recover 
all  processing  costs,  or  determine  whether  it  was  cost 
effective  to  issue  bills  for  collection.  Our  comparison  of 
rentals  charged  on  various  commercial  and  state  leases  with 
BLM  right-of-way  grants  showed  that  BLM  charged  about  $49.2 
million  less  than  fair  market  value  rents  on  about  30,600 
linear  rights-of-way.  We  also  estimated  that  BLM  was  spending 
at  least  $640,000  annually  in  excess  of  fees  collected  to 
process  right-of-way  applications,  and  another  $151,000  to 
prepare  and  issue  7,700  bills  for  which  the  costs  to  issue  the 
bills  exceeded  the  amounts  of  rents  collected. 
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BLM  has  not  yet  completed  all  OIG-recommended  actions  to 
implement  an  effective  system  to  collect  fees  for  processing 
mineral-related  documents.  Since  OIG  first  reported  this 
condition  in  1989..  BLM  has  compiled  data  on  costs  subject  to 
cost  recovery  but  has  not  verified  that  the  information  from 
field  offices  ensured  that  costs  were  consistent  and 
reasonable.  In  addition,  BLM  delayed,  by  over  4  years,  final 
rule-making  to  establish  and  collect  fees  needed  to  recover 
the  costs  to  process  mineral-related  documents.  As  a  result, 
BLM  has  not  recovered  costs  estimated  at  $47.6  million  from 
1989  to  1994  and  may  not  recover  $7.6  million  annually  in 
subsequent  years  if  final  action  is  not  taken, 

D.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

FWS  did  not  recover  its  costs  for  administering  a  California 
cooperative  agreement,  the  wildlife  inspection  program,  and 
the  hunting  program.  Specifically,  we  estimated  that  FWS 
lost,  in  1991  and  1992,  the  opportunity  to  recover  an  annual 
cost  of  approximately  $1  million  for  its  hunting  program  and 
$2.3  million  for  its  import/export  fee  program.  At  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  we  noted  that  the  failure  to 
recover  sufficient  fees  from  concessionaires  for  the  use  of 
Government-provided  land  and  facilities  ha$-  contributed  to  a 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation  backlog  of  $4.4  million  and 
unsafe  conditions  for  visitors  to  Crab  Orchard's  recreational 
facilities. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

BOR's  Pacific  Northwest  Region  did  not  ensure  that 
beneficiaries  of  water  provided  by  the  Columbia  Basin  Project 
paid  their  appropriate  share  of  Project  construction  and 
Project  operation  and  maintenance  costs.  The  region  had  not 
updated  the  Project's  interim  1963  construction  cost 
allocation  for  changes  in  power  and  irrigation  purposes 
because  the  Project  had  not  been  completed  and  the  Congress 
had  not  deauthorized  the  unconstructed  portion  of  the  Project. 
We  estimated  that  the  1963  cost  allocation  overstated  the 
construction  costs  attributable  to  both  irrigation  and  flood 
control  by  $89.7  million  as  of  fiscal  year  1993.  As  such, 
power  costs  were  understated,  resulting  in  a  present  value 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  $48.7  millon  as  of  fiscal  year 
1993. 

Northern  Marina  Islands 

The  income  tax  system  of  the  CNMI  did  not  produce  the 
additional  revenues  needed  to  fund  governmental  operations  or 
to  provide  the  required  matching  funds  for  a  1994  Federal 
capital  improvement  grant.  This  system  also  did  not  ensure 
that  CNMI  residents  were  taxed  equitably.   As  a  result,  we 
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estimated  that  the  CNMI  did  not  realize  $23  million  of  income 
taxes,  and  low  income  taxpayers  were  subject  to  excess 
taxation.  These  conditions  occurred  because  CNMI  had  not 
revised  its  income  tax  laws  to  offset  the  decline  in  the 
CNMI's  revenues  and  to  reduce  the  impact  of  local  taxes  on  low 
income  taxpayers. 

The  CNMI  may  have  lost  about  $13.9  million  and  may  lose  an 
additional  $17.5  million  because  its  Department  of  Revenue  and 
Taxation  had  not  issued  tax  assessments,  assessed  penalties, 
and  collected  unpaid  taxes  in  a  timely  manner.  Also,  the 
absence  of  a  program  for  investigating  and  prosecuting  income 
tax  fraud  cases  may  contribute  to  tax  evasion,  thereby 
reducing  the  CNMI's  income  tax  revenues.  These  conditions 
occurred  primarily  because  the  Department  of  Revenue  and 
Taxation  had  not  adequately  trained,  managed,  and  supervised 
its  revenue  agents  and  collection  personnel,  and  had  not 
established  criminal  investigation  capabilities. 

Department -wide 

DOI  bureaus  could  improve  the  use  and  acquisition  of  their 
aircraft  by  coordinating  flight  scheduling;  properly 
justifying  flights;  recovering  reimbursable  costs;  performing 
thorough  cost  analyses;  and  studying  alternatives  to  acquiring 
aircraft.  These  improvements  would  result  in  estimated  future 
savings  of  $2.6  million  annually.  Also,  the  inefficient  use 
of  aircraft  over  the  27-month  period  ending  December  1993  cost 
the  Government  over  $3.7  million,  and  $3.5  million  could  have 
been  saved  on  acquisition  of  DOI  aircraft.  The  audit  was  part 
of  a  Government -wide  President's  Council  on  Integrity  and 
Efficiency  review  of  aircraft  management,  initiated  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Services,  Federalism  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Committee 
on  Government  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 

Audit  Findings  Result  in  Contract  Fraud  Investigation 

A  scheduled  audit  by  OIG  Eastern  Region  Audits  produced  audit 
findings  that  questioned  claimed  costs  in  excess  of  $3  million 
on  DOI  contracts  totaling  $24  million.  As  a  result  of  these 
findings,  OIG  Investigations  opened  significant  fraud 
investigations  of  allegations  that  contractors  inflated  claims 
for  goods  and  services.  The  complexity  of  scheduling  and 
examining  voluminous  financial  and  contractual  data  made  audit 
assistance  invaluable  to  the  investigator  working  to  document 
the  suspect  claims.  By  working  closely  together  over  many 
months,  the  auditor  and  the  investigator  were  able  to 
successfully  identify  fictitious  and  fraudulent  billings  found 
in  progress  claims  made  by  the  contractor  for  goods  and 
services  and  document  the  billings  in  a  manner  that  could  be 
readily  understood.  This  documentation  was  a  critical  factor 
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in  making  referrals  to  authorities  for  consideration  of  civil 
recoveries  and  criminal  prosecution  in  multiple  cases 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  audit  findings. 

Joint  Effort  Results  in  Savings  and  Policy  Changes 

Based  on  information  received  through  the  DOI  OIG  Hotline 
regarding  allegations  of  procurement  irregularities  in  a  DOI 
contract,  a  joint  audit/ investigative  effort  was  initiated. 
The  audit/ investigative  team  reviewed  the  contract  and  found 
internal  control  weaknesses  in  the  award  and  administration  of 
the  procurement,  as  well  as  potentially  fraudulent  billing 
practices  by  the  company  awarded  the  contract.  An  audit  was 
conducted  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  which 
identified  $18,174  as  questioned  costs.  A  subsequent  DOL 
investigation  resulted  in  compensation  by  the  contractor  to 
its  employees  of  $1,116.25.  The  DOL  also  assessed  the 
contractor  liquidated  damages  resulting  from  labor  violations. 

Although  the  efforts  of  OIG  auditors  were  generally  geared  toward 
conducting  audits  during  fiscal  year  1995,  the  auditors  also 
devoted  a  significant  amount  of  time  to  providing  direct  technical 
assistance  to  the  Department  to  ensure  that  programs  were  operating 
effectively  and  efficiently,  laws  and  regulations  were  being 
complied  with,  and  systems  were  in  place  to  maintain  financial 
accountability.   For  example: 

Technical  Assistance  to  Rulemaking  CoDmittee 

Over  a  5-month  period,  an  OIG  auditor  provided  technical 
assistance  to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Negotiated 
Rulemaking  Committee.  The  Committee  was  established  pursuant 
to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  Amendments  of  1994  (P.L. 
103-413)  ,  which  significantly  enhanced  Indian  participation  in 
the  planning,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  Indians  by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Health  and  Human  Services.  OIG  participation  was 
requested  because  of  our  familiarity  with  tribal 
administration  of  Federal  programs  obtained  through  our  role 
as  the  cognizant  Federal  agency  for  indirect  cost  negotiations 
and  audits  of  tribal  organizations. 

Accounting  Assistance  to  Bureaus 

Over  a  6-month  period,  an  OIG  auditor  participated  as  a  full- 
time  member  on  a  National  Park  Service  project  team  that  had 
been  assembled  by  the  Park  Service  to  correct  financial 
accounting  system  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  that  were 
previously  reported  by  OIG.  In  addition  to  the  OIG  auditor, 
the  team  was  composed  of  systems  analysts,  programmers, 
accountants,  and  financial  managers  from  within  the  Park 
Service  and  a  staff  member  from  the  Department's  Office  of 
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Policy,  Management  and  Budget.  OIG's  participation  on  this 
teeun  was  requested  because  of  its  knowledge  of  and  feuailiarity 
with  problems  with  the  Park  Service's  financial  accounting 
systems . 

OIG  auditors  also  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Division  of  Water  and  Land  Resources  in  the 
development  of  guidance  for  ensuring  that  operation  and 
maintenance  rates  were  based  on  the  full  cost  of  delivering 
irrigation  water  and  on  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining 
completed  irrigation  projects.  Specifically,  the  auditors 
assisted  project  personnel  in  defining  the  costs  that  should 
be  included  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  rates  and  in 
determining  how  cost  estimates  should  be  developed.  The 
auditors  also  provided  input  to  the  Bureau's  irrigation  and 
power  project  debt  reconciliation  task  force.  OIG's 
participation  in  these  efforts  was  requested  because  of  the 
knowledge  and  thorough  understanding  of  water  and  irrigation 
projects  that  OIG  auditors  had  obtained  through  auditing  these 
projects  over  several  years. 

OIG  auditors  helped  the  bureaus  achieve  financial 
accountability  during  fiscal  year  1995  through  audits  of  the 
bureaus'  financial  statements,  as  required  by  the  Chief 
Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990.  Weaknesses  and  deficiencies 
noted  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  bureau  management,  who, 
in  most  cases,  took  immediate  and  positive  actions  to  correct 
the  deficiencies.  As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  between  OIG 
and  the  bureaus  and  actions  taken  by  the  bureaus  to  correct 
the  weaknesses  and  deficiencies,  all  recommendations  in  the  15 
financial  statement  audit  reports  issued  by  OIG  were 
considered  resolved.  Also,  the  bureaus'  cooperation  enabled 
OIG  to  issue  all  required  financial  statement  audits  by  the 
March  31,  1995,  due  date  imposed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 
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AuthoriBation 

In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978,  the  OIG  Office  of  Investigations  has  responsibilities 
under  the  Prograun  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act  (PFCRA) ,  Public  Law  99- 
509.  PFCRA  provides  for  the  imposition  of  civil  monetary  penalties 
and  assessments  against  persons  who  submit  false  claims  and 
statements  to  Federal  agencies. 

Objectives 

Under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Inspector  General,  the  Assistant 
Inspector  General  for  Investigations  (AIGI)  supervises  and  conducts 
investigations  relating  to  Departmental  programs  and  operations. 
The  OIG's  goal  is  to  provide  investigative  coverage  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  Department  of  the  Interior  programs  that  are 
geographically  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  American 
Samoa . 


On-Ooina  Program 

The  OIG  is  attempting  to  maintain  an  appropriate  level  of 
investigative  coverage  through  increased  productivity,  judicious 
deployment  of  resources,  and  selectivity  in  the  cases  accepted  for 
investigation.  Our  emphasis  has  been,  in  order  of  priority,  on 
criminal  matters  and  civil  fraud  involving  significant  dollar 
losses.  While  reserving  such  matters  for  full  investigation  by  the 
OIG,  present  and  anticipated  resource  levels  require  us  to  refer 
all  but  the  more  serious  allegations  of  employee  misconduct  to  the 
Department's  bureaus  for  administrative  inquiry  in  lieu  of  OIG 
investigation.    However,  these  referrals  are  subject  to  OIG 


**  Hota:  During  FY  1996,  w«  ttare  raquirad  to  request  a  reprograaaing  of 
funds  in  the  aaount  of  $500,000,  which  is  reflected  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
statutory  obligation  to  make  availability  payments  to  criminal  investigators. 
As  a  result,  the  specific  line  itea  dollars  for  Audits  was  reduced  by  $324,000 
and  for  Policy  and  Nanageaent  by  $176,000.  Investigations  received  an  increase 
of  $500,000. 
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oversight  and  review.  In  addition,  if  the  Departmental  inquiry 
reveals  evidence  of  a  crime,  bureaus  are  instructed  to  return  the 
matter  to  OIG  for  further  review. 

The  prevention  of  unlawful  acts  victimizing  Departmental  programs 
and  activities  is  an  inherent  product  of  successful  investigations 
and  judicial  action  in  that  such  success  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  risk  detection  and 
prosecution  for  financial  gain.  We  are  continuing  to  expand  our 
crime  prevention  activities  with  a  "Fraud  Awareness"  initiative 
through  which  we  reach  out  and  interact  with  the  Departmental 
managers,  contracting  officers,  personnel  specialists,  inspectors, 
and  other  key  employees  to  alert  and  sensitize  them  to  indicators 
of  financial  crime  unique  to  this  Department. 

The  OIG  receives  and  pursues  allegations  of  wrongdoing  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Referrals  are  received  from  Congress; 
Department  employees;  other  agencies;  as  a  result  of  liaison 
activities  and  the  conduct  of  other  investigations  by  special 
agents;  as  a  result  of  our  audit  activities;  and  as  an  out-growth 
of  our  "Fraud  Awareness"  initiative.  Further,  over  the  past  3 
years,  more  than  1,000  complaints  have  been  received  and  processed 
through  the  OIG  Hotline.  In  addition  to  being  a  productive  source 
of  criminal  and  civil  complaints,  the  Hotline  offers  an  avenue 
through  which  DOI  employees  and  the  general  public  may  present 
allegations  involving  mismanagement  and  other  administrative 
problems . 

Specific  results  of  OIG  investigations  in  FY  1995  are  demonstrated 
in  the  following  operations  and  examples  of  cases,  including  those 
where  agents  of  the  DOI  OIG  have  joined  forces  with  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  task  forces  to  proactively  address 
significant  potential  threats  to  DOI  programs  and  interests. 

Arizona  Indian  Gaming  Issues 

OIG  special  agents  are  participating  in  a  task  force  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  involving  Indian  gaming  issues.  The  formal 
agreement  for  creation  of  the  task  force  was  signed  on 
August  14,  1995.  Participants  in  the  task  force,  in  addition 
to  the  DOI  OIG,  are  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI) , 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Arizona  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  the  Arizona  State  Gaming  Commission,  and  the  BIA 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement  Services. 

Drugs,  Immigration  Violations,  and  Labor  Rights  Abuses 

DOI  OIG  agents  are  participating  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  (CNMI)  Federal  Task  Force,  which  was 
formed  in  1995  as  a  result  of  Congressional  action  that 
allocated  several  million  dollars  to  fund  a  task  force  to  deal 
with  labor  rights  abuses,  violations  of  immigration  laws,  and 
drug  problems.   Other  participants  in  the  task  force  include 
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the  FBI,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  U.S.  Marshals 
Service,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  DOI  OIG  is  expanding  its 
investigation  of  public  corruption  within  the  CNHI  as  its 
contribution  to  task  force  efforts,  working  closely  with  the 
FBI  and  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office. 

Money  Extorted  From  Contractors  by  Employee 

A  former  building  inspector  for  the  Guam  Department  of  Public 
Works  pled  guilty  to  extortion  as  a  result  of  a  joint 
investigation  conducted  by  OIG  and  the  FBI .  The  investigation 
revealed  evidence  that  the  former  inspector  solicited  and 
accepted  cash  from  contractors  for  the  expeditious  approval  of 
building  plans  reguired  prior  to  the  construction  of  buildings 
which  the  contractors  were  scheduled  to  build.  On  December  7, 
1994 ,  the  former  inspector  was  sentenced  to  4  months  of  home 
detention,  to  be  followed  by  3  years  of  probation,  and  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  $5,000  fine. 

Kick-Back  Scheme 

The  operator  of  a  water  treatment  plant  for  a  northeastern 
Indian  tribe  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  a 
septic  tank  service  to  allow  the  septic  tank  company  to  dump 
industrial  wastewater  from  a  fiber  manufacturer  into  the 
tribe's  wastewater  treatment  system.  The  owner  of  the  septic 
tank  company  was  receiving  13  cents  per  gallon  from  the 
manufacturer,  an  of f -reservation  entity  which  had  no 
connection  to  the  tribe,  to  dispose  of  the  wastewater.  The 
owner  of  the  septic  tank  company  gave  the  water  treatment 
plant  operator  one-third  of  the  money  he  received  from  the 
manufacturer  for  disposing  of  the  water  in  return  for  being 
allowed  to  dump  the  industrial  waste  into  the  tribe's 
wastewater  treatment  system. 

The  water  treatment  plant  operator  entered  into  an  agreement 
for  pretrial  diversion  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
agreed  to  pay  $5,561  to  the  tribe. 

Fraudulent  Surety  Affidavits  Submitted 

A  BOR  contracting  officer  advised  OIG  that  his  office  had 
received  an  Affidavit  of  Individual  Surety  that  appeared  to 
contain  false  information.  An  investigation  disclosed  that 
the  individual  who  provided  this  affidavit  (the  individual 
surety)  had  provided  payment  and  performance  bonds  on  seven 
Government  contracts  with  a  total  value  of  $7,937,905.  The 
Government  had  paid  bonding  fees  on  these  contracts  that 
totaled  $231,584.  The  individual  surety  claimed  his  net  worth 
was  $5.3  million,  but  the  investigation  revealed  that  his  net 
worth  was  a  negative  $500,000.   In  financial  statements,  he 
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had  inflated  the  value  of  his  assets  and  failed  to  list  all 
liabilities  and  judgments.  The  individual  surety  and  a 
relative  were  indicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  making  false 
statements,  and  aiding  and  abetting  and  were  tried  and 
convicted  in  the  District  of  Arkansas.  In  January  1995,  the 
two  individuals  were  sentenced  to  a  total  of  2  1/2  years  in 
prison  and  ordered  to  pay  restitution  of  $300,000. 

Embezzlement  by  Tribal  Official 

The  former  executive  director  of  an  intertribal  land  use 
committee  pled  guilty  to  an  information  charging  him  with 
theft  or  bribery  concerning  a  program  receiving  Federal  funds. 
An  OIG  investigation  had  disclosed  that  the  former  tribal 
official  embezzled  $23,600  from  the  land  use  committee  by 
improperly  writing  checks  to  himself  and  fraudulently 
submitting  claims  for  reimbursement  of  personal  expenses.  The 
former  official  was  sentenced  in  U.S.  District  Court,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  to  5  months  of  imprisonment,  150  days  of  home 
detention,  and  3  years  of  probation,  and  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  in  the  amount  of  $23,600. 

False  Travel  Vouchers 

A  program  analyst  with  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS) 
entered  into  a  pretrial  diversion  agreement  after  an  OIG 
investigation  disclosed  that  she  received  $4,240  to  which  she 
was  not  entitled  as  a  result  of  filing  false  claims  in 
connection  with  a  permanent  change  of  duty  station  move.  The 
OIG  investigation  revealed  that  the  employee  had  claimed 
expenses  relating  to  relocation  of  her  husband  and  a 
stepchild,  when,  in  fact,  she  was  divorced  and  no  longer  had 
guardianship  of  the  stepchild.  The  terms  of  the  pretrial 
diversion  agreement  require  the  employee  to  pay  restitution  of 
$4,240  and  perform  150  hours  of  community  service. 

Embezzlement  From  Gaming  Operation 

A  tribal  council  member  who  also  served  on  the  tribal  gaming 
committee  used  his  position  to  falsely  solicit  a  charitable 
donation  of  $43,000  from  the  tribe's  gaming  management 
company.  The  individual  signed  a  donation  form  on  behalf  of 
the  tribal  chairperson.  Because  of  the  individual's  false 
representations,  the  management  company  issued  a  check  in  the 
name  of  the  charity.  The  funds  were  subsequently  converted  by 
the  subject  to  his  personal  use.  The  tribal  council  member 
was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  transporting  stolen  goods, 
securities,  or  moneys.  On  September  1,  1995,  the  subject  pled 
guilty.  On  November  22,  1995,  he  was  sentenced  to  8  months  in 
jail,  to  be  followed  by  36  months  of  probation.  The  court 
ordered  the  individual  to  pay  $26,000  in  restitution  and  a  $50 
fine.  He  voluntarily  paid  another  $17,000  in  restitution, 
thereby  making  complete  restitution  for  the  $43,000  he  had 
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falsely  obtained.  This  was  a  joint  investigation  with  the 
FBI. 

Investigative  Efforts  Resulted  in  Convictions 

An  ongoing  OIG  investigation  at  a  national  recreation  area  has 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  two  individuals.  On 
February  14,  1995,  a  concessioner  pled  guilty  to  1  count  of 
giving  a  gratuity  to  a  National  Park  Service  official  and  1 
count  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  individual  had  filed  false 
financial  reports  which  understated  the  amount  of  his 
concession's  gross  receipts.  This  understatement  resulted  in 
the  individual  paying  a  reduced  concessioner  franchise  fee  to 
the  Park  Service.  On  February  21,  1996,  the  individual  was 
sentenced  to  18  months  of  incarceration,  to  be  followed  by  36 
months  of  supervised  release.  The  supervised  release  is 
conditional  on  payment  of  $386,315  in  restitution. 

On  March  31,  1995,  a  developer  who  had  been  conditionally 
awarded  a  master  lease  for  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
a  Park  Service  owned  property  was  sentenced  to  21  months  of 
incarceration,  to  be  followed  by  5  years  of  probation.  He  had 
been  charged  with  bank  fraud  relating  to  an  insurance  claim 
and  making  false  statements  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation/development  project.  The  project  was  canceled. 

School  Employees  Embezzle 

The  business  manager  and  two  other  employees  of  a  Federally- 
funded  tribal  school  in  the  Southwest  were  indicted  in 
September  1995  for  embezzlement  of  approximately  $185,000  in 
school  funds.  The  embezzlement  occurred  over  a  3-year  period 
and  prevented  the  construction  of  a  much-needed  gymnasium.  A 
Federal  grand  jury  in  the  District  of  Arizona  returned  an 
indictment  charging  each  of  the  three  individuals  with 
embezzlement  and  theft  from  an  Indian  tribal  organization. 
All  three  tribal  employees  pled  guilty.  On  February  13,  1996, 
one  of  the  individuals  was  sentenced  to  5  years  of  probation 
and  ordered  to  pay  $19/355  and  a  $50  special  assessment.  The 
school's  business  manager  was  sentenced  on  February  26,  1996, 
to  15  months  of  incarceration,  to  be  followed  by  3  years  of 
probation.  She  was  ordered  to  make  restitution  in  the  amount 
of  $98,744  and  to  pay  a  $50  special  assessment.  Sentencing  of 
the  third  individual  is  pending. 

Embezzlement  by  College  Registrar 

An  OIG  investigation  revealed  that  the  registrar  of  a  Native 
American  college  had  embezzled  $31,700  from  a  tribal  checking 
account.  The  account  contained  funds  belonging  to  a 
corporation  established  to  work  with  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Congress   to   improve   tribally-controlled   post-secondary 
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education  for  American  Indians,  Inuits,  and  Alaska  Natives. 
The  college  official  was  indicted  on  two  counts  of  theft  from 
an  Indian  tribal  organization.  On  July  10,  1995,  the 
registrar  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  embezzlement.  On 
October  23,  1995,  she  was  sentenced  to  6  months  in  jail,  to  be 
followed  by  36  months  of  probation.  She  was  also  ordered  to 
pay  restitution  of  $31,700  and  a  $50  fine. 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 
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Authorization 

The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  are  authorized  by 
The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-452,  5  U.S.C. 
Appendix. 

Objectives 

The  Vision  Statement  adopted  in  January  1994  by  the  President's 
Council  On  Integrity  and  Efficiency  and  the  Executive  Council  on 
Integrity  and  Efficiency,  describes  Inspectors  General  as  "agents 
of  positive  change  striving  for  continuous  improvement  in  our 
agencies'  management  and  program  operations,  and  in  our  own 
offices."  Leadership  by  the  OIG  management  team  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  such  positive  change. 

On-Goino  Program 

Policy  and  Management  operations  include  the  Immediate  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  and 
administrative  activities  within  the  OIG. 

Legislation 

Legislative  items  are  reviewed  and,  where  appropriate,  commented 
upon  by  the  OIG.  The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  monitor 
legislative  proposals  and  evaluate  their  potential  for  encouraging 
economy  and  efficiency  and  preventing  fraud,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  in  the  programs  and  operations  of  DOI,  as  required  by 
section  4(a)(2)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended. 

Examples  of  legislative  items  analyzed  and  commented  upon  include 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  proposed  testimony  regarding  the 


*~  Note:  During  FY  1996,  we  were  required  to  request  a  reprograsuBing  of 
funds  in  the  anount  of  $500,000,  which  is  reflected  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
statutory  obligation  to  aake  availability  payments  to  criminal  investigators. 
As  a  result,  the  specific  line  item  dollars  for  Audits  was  reduced  by  $324,000 
and  for  Policy  and  Management  by  $176,000.  Investigations  received  an  increase 
of  $500,000. 
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American  White-Collar  Crime  Assessment  of  December  1994,  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  Proposed  Draft  Bill  to  Amend  Provisions 
Assuring  Protection  From  Reprisal  for  Employees  of  Federal 
Contractors . 

In  addition,  we  were  asked  by  the  House  Committee  on  Resources  to 
review  the  proposed  American  Samoa  Economic  Development  Act  of  1995 
(Title  II  of  H.R.  1332) .  We  provided  suggested  changes  to  the 
audit  requirements  section  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  clarify 
the  role  of  the  Inspector  General  and  to  better  define  the 
enforcement  mechanisms  on  the  American  Samoa  Government.  Our 
suggested  changes  were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  has  been  voted  out  of  committee  and  is  awaiting 
House  action. 

Management 

With  the  confirmation  of  a  new  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  April  1995,  the  OIG  has  been  undergoing  a  period 
of  transition.  We  started  the  process  of  reexamining  the  way  in 
which  we  accomplish  our  mission  as  we  seek  to  define  the  direction 
that  this  office  will  take  and  the  priorities  that  will  be 
established  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Only  through  a  continuous 
process  of  examination  and  reexamination  of  our  purposes,  goals, 
approaches  and  results  can  we  remain  a  vibrant  organization  capable 
of  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  government  improvement 
effort.  It  is  only  by  seeking  continuously  to  improve  the 
management  of  our  own  office,  to  optimize  our  techniques  and 
approaches,  and  to  enhance  the  efficiency,  productivity  and 
effectiveness  of  our  operations  that  we  can  hope  to  perform  our 
mission  with  the  sense  of  conviction  and  considered  judgment  that 
it  deserves. 

The  Policy  and  Management  activity  provides  for  centralized  funding 
of  certain  costs  for  Audits  and  Investigations  such  as  rental  of 
office  space  and  automation  initiatives.  We  believe  that  such 
centralized  funding  allows  us  to  get  more  out  of  the  limited  non- 
personnel  dollars  available  to  the  OIG. 

Investment  in  modern  automated  technology,  a  major  initiative  of 
management,  has  been  instrumental  in  allowing  us  to  save  money  and 
improve  effectiveness.  We  have  proven  this  time  after  time  in  our 
program  operations.  We  have,  however,  only  scratched  the  surface. 
In  these  times  when  dollars  are  scarce,  the  OIG  must  be  committed 
to  the  maxim  of  "doing  more  with  less."  It  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  invest  in  modern  automated  technology  in  order  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Our  investments  in  automation  have  given,  and  will  continue  to 
give,  us  the  ability  to  reduce  expenses.  Access  to  information 
long  distance  is  allowing  us  to  reduce  travel  costs.  The 
implementation  of  a  new  initiative  to  reproduce  audit  reports  on- 
line will  enable  us  to  save  on  both  printing  and  postage  costs.  In 
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?f™f Jin";  ^^"^^  ^°  l^^  Internet,  while  currently  restricted  due  to 
limited  resources,  have  saved  countless  hours  of  research. 

in  FY  1997  our  goal  will  be  to  find  new  ways,  through  the  use  of 
improved  technology,  to  save  dollars  and  staff  time  without 
curtailing  program  operations.  Improved  technology  will  allSw 
greater  access  to  information  that  will  enable  our  auditor!  and 
investigators  to  more  efficiently  and  effectively  perforaJh^ir 
respective  tasks.  Further,  it  will  allow  access  ?o  systems  for  OIG 
«i™n??r"''  ''°  "'°"  efficiently  manage  personnel  Inf TnvfnfoS 
simplify  processes,  and  reduce  paperworkf  j.nvem:ory. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS  BY  OBJECT  CLASS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Appropriation:  Office  of  Inspector  General 

Uncontrollable 
t   Related 
1996  Pol.  Est    Changes 

Object  Class  FTE   Amojit    FTE   Amount 

Personnel  ccapensation 

11.1  Full-time  periMnent 304   15,600    --    +425 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent 200 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation --     200    --   ^ 

Total  personnel  compensation 304   16,000         *425 

Other  object  classes 

12.1  Personnel  benefits:  Civilian. 3,450           -^75 

21.1  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 800 

22.0  Transportation  of  things 9 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 1,600 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others 

23.3  Coimunications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges 300 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 40 

25.2  Other  Services 250 

25.3  Purchases  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 1,100 

26.0     Supplies  and  materials 200 

31.0    Equipnent 190        z^ 

Total   requirements 304       23,939           --           +500 


Program 

Change 

FTE       Amoint 


1997  Request 
FTE       Amount 


16,025 
200 
200 


304       16,425 


3,525 


800 


304       24,439 
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DEPAE.TMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Program  and  Financing  (In  millions) 

Identification  code  FY  1995     FY  1996     FY  1997 

14-0104-0-1-306  Actual      Estimate    Efr^"1''T" 

Program  by  activities: 

00.0101  Direct  Program 24         24         24 

01.0101  Reimbursable  program --      1         -- 

10.0001      Total  obligations 24         25         24 

Current  Appropriation: 

40.0001  Appropriation  (definite) 24         24         24 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.0001  Total  obligations 24         25         24 

72.4001  Obligated  balance,  start  of  yr.  1          2          3 

74.4001  Obligated  balance,  end  of  yr...  2          3          3 

87.0001  Outlays  (gross) 23         24         24 

90 .  0001  Outlays  (net) 23         24         24 

Personnel  Compensation: 

111.101  Full-time  permanent 15         16         17 

112.101  Civilian  personnel  benefits. .. .  3          3          3 
121.001  Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons  1          1          1 

123.100  Rental  Payments  to  GSA 2          2          2 

125.301  Purchase  of  services  from 

Government  Accounts 1          1          1 

999.500  Adj.  below  report,  threshold...  2          2          0 

999.901    Total  obligations 24         25         24 

Personnel  Summary 

Total  compensable  work-years : 

Full -time  equivalent  employment 289         304*        304* 

*Note :   Estimate  reflects  staff -year  ceiling.   On-board  employment  as  of  March 
15,  1996  was  271. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

EMPLOTEE  COUNT  BY  GRADE 

1995     1996*     1997* 
. ActTial   Estimate  Estimate 

Executive  Level  IV 1 1 1 

ES-5 2         12 

ES-4 --11 

ES-3 --         1 

ES-2 --        --         2 

ES-1 -- 2 -- 

Subtotal 3        6  6 

GS-15 16        15  15 

GS-U 45        43  43 

GS-13 70        70  70 

GS-12 92        93  93 

GS-11 10        10  10 

GS-IO 11  1 

GS-9 11        15  15 

GS-8 4        4-  4 

GS-7 12        24  24 

GS-6 4        4  4 

GS-5 4        10  10 

GS-4 6         8  8 

GS-3 0        0  ?     0 

GS-2 Ill 

GS-1 0 Q 0 

Total  employment  (actual/projected) 

at  end  of  fiscal  year 279       304       304 

♦Note:  Estimate  reflects  staff -year  ceiling.  On-board  employment  as  of  March  1, 
1996  was  271. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
FY  1997  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

About  the  Council.  The  Council  reviews  Federal  actions  affecting  historic  properties  to  ensure 
that  historic  preservation  needs  are  balanced  with  Federal  project  requirements.  It  achieves  this 
balance  through  the  "Section  1 06  review  process,"  which  applies  whenever  a  Federal  action  has 
the  potential  to  impact  historic  properties.  As  administered  by  the  Council,  the  process 
guarantees  that  State  and  local  governments,  Indian  tribes,  businesses  and  organizations,  and 
private  citizens  will  have  an  effective  opportunity  to  participate  in  Federal  project  planning  when 
historic  properties  they  value  may  be  affected. 

Primary  Council  Functions.  As  directed  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1 966,  the 
Council: 

-Oversees  the  Section  1 06  review  process  to  ensure  that  it  functions  smoothly  and 
effectively  in  the  nearly  100,000  Federal  actions  requiring  review  annually. 

-Serves  as  mediator,  in  over  1,000  individual  cases  annually,  between  Federal  project 
sponsors  and  local  preservation  interests  to  protect  important  historic  resources  from 
unnecessary  harm. 

-Develops  legally  binding  agreements  in  those  cases  among  Federal  and  State  officials 
and  other  affected  parties  to  clearly  set  forth  the  treatment  of  historic  properties. 

-Advances  Federal  historic  preservation  planning  by  ensuring  that  Federal  agency 
operating  procedures  adequately  consider  historic  preservation  laws  and  policies. 

-Provides  essential  training,  guidance  and  public  information  to  make  the  Section  106 
review  process  operate  efficiently  and  with  fiill  opportunity  for  citizen  involvement. 

-Recommends  administrative  and  legislative  improvements  for  protecting  the  Nation's 
heritage  with  due  recognition  of  other  national  needs  and  priorities. 

Level  of  Operations.  The  Council  is  fiinded  at  S2.5  million  for  FY  1996,  supporting  a  staff  of 
34.  The  represents  a  15%  downsizing  of  the  Council  from  its  operating  level  in  prior  years. 

FY  1997  Request.  The  President's  budget  requests  $2.5  million  to  continue  the  FY  1996 
funding  level.  Due  to  additional  costs  of  doing  business,  this  amount  will  occasion  a  further  12% 
reduction  in  the  Council's  operations.  Staff  level  will  shrink  to  30  FTEs. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (Coimcil)  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Program,  established  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  in 
1966.  Founded  as  a  unique  partnership  among  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  Indian 
tribes  and  the  public  to  advance  the  preservation  of  America's  heritage  while  recognizing 
contemporary  needs,  the  partnership  has  matured  and  expanded  over  time.  The  Coimcil's  role 
has  likewise  evolved  to  meet  today's  needs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Council  have  distinct  but  complementary  responsibilities  for 
managing  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  maintains  the  national  inventory  of  historic  properties,  sets  standards  for 
historic  preservation,  administers  financial  assistance  and  programs  for  tribal.  State  and  local 
participation  and  provides  technical  preservation  assistance.  The  Council  administers  the  legal 
process  for  protecting  historic  properties  from  harmful  impacts  caused  by  Federal  agencies  and 
coordinates  the  national  program,  assisting  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  their  preservation 
responsibilities  and  resolving  potential  conflicts  between  development  needs  and  preservation 
objectives. 

Because  Federal  government  actions  significantly  affect  the  Nation's  historic  resources,  effective 
consideration  of  historic  preservation  issues  at  the  Federal  level  is  vital.  Every  day.  Federal 
projects  and  decisions  alter  the  historic  fabric  of  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas.  Failure  to 
adequately  consider  the  impact  of  Federal  actions  can  result  in  the  loss  or  impairment  of  those 
historic  properties.  In  1966,  the  Congress  created  a  process  in  Section  106  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  that  requires  Federal  agencies  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  their 
actions  on  historic  properties.  Likewise,  it  charged  the  Coimcil  with  commenting  on  those 
actions  and  with  administering  the  Section  106  process,  which  has  evolved  into  an  effective  tool 
for  the  public  and  their  governmental  representatives  to  have  a  voice  in  Federal  decisionmaking 
that  affects  their  commimities'  heritage. 

The  Council  is  uniquely  suited  to  its  role.  An  independent  agency,  it  brings  together  through  its 
membership  Federal  agency  heads,  representatives  of  State  and  local  government,  historic 
preservation  leaders  and  experts.  Native  American  representatives  and  private  citizens  to  shape 
national  policies  and  programs  dealing  with  historic  preservation.    The  Council's  diverse 
membership  is  reflected  in  its  efforts  to  seek  sensible,  cost-effective  ways  to  mesh  preservation 
goals  with  other  public  needs.  Unlike  other  Federal  agencies  or  private  preservation 
organizations,  the  Council  incorporates  a  variety  of  interests  and  viewpoints  in  fulfilling  its 
statutory  duties,  broadly  reflecting  the  public  interest.  Solutions  are  reached  that  reflect  both  the 
impacts  on  irreplaceable  historic  properties  and  the  needs  of  today's  society. 
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The  Council's  work  has  many  dimensions.  The  Council  promotes  responsible  Federal  agency 
project  planning  and  historic  property  management  based  on  useful  information  and  consultation 
with  affected  parties.  It  conducts  essential  pubhc  interest  review,  negotiation  and  dispute 
resolution  on  historic  preservation  issues  and  concerns.  It  provides  needed  advice  and  counsel  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  Federal,  State  and  local  government  agencies,  Indian  tribes,  private 
institutions  and  individuals  and  international  organizations  on  historic  preservation  matters.  It 
prepares  and  disseminates  education  and  information  to  advance  the  other  objectives.  These 
activities  fall  into  four  general  program  areas:  Federal  agency  program  improvement, 
management  of  the  Section  106  process,  policy  development  and  outreach. 

The  Council  has  two  components:  a  Cabinet-level  body  of  20  members  set  by  statute  and  a  small 
professional  staff.  The  Council  members  include  eleven  presidentially-appointed,  non-Federal 
members:  the  Chairman,  three  members  from  the  general  public,  a  governor,  a  mayor,  four 
experts  from  preservation  related  disciplines  and  a  Native  American  or  Native  Hawaiian.  The 
remainder  are  six  Federal  agency  heads  whose  activities  have  special  relationships  to  historic 
properties,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  ex-officio  representatives  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  (NTHP)  and  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officers  (NCSHPO). 

The  Executive  Director  oversees  the  Council  staff,  which  is  trained  in  a  variety  of  disciplines, 
including  archeology,  planning,  history,  law,  computer  technology  and  administration.    The 
majority  of  staff  are  directly  involved  in  pursuing  the  Council's  program  activities;  a  limited 
number  provide  essential  administrative,  technical  and  secretarial  support.  The  Council  is 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C.;  a  regional  office  in  Denver,  Colorado,  serves  the  western 
States.    Core  Council  staff  numbers  30;  in  the  event  that  agencies  retain  Council  services  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  additional  temporary  staff  is  employed. 


Summary  of  the  FY  1997  Request 

The  FY  1 997  request  of  $2,500,000  continues  the  Council's  FY  1 996  level  of  fimding.    Due  to 
increased  costs  of  doing  business  in  FY  1997,  operations  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  an  additional 
12%.  The  requested  amount,  $320,000  below  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  the  FY  1996  level 
of  operations,  represents  a  further  downsizing  of  Coimcil  operations,  building  on  the  expected 
FY  1996  appropriations  action  by  the  Congress.  Reductions  appear  primarily  in  the  personnel 
accounts  (Salaries  and  benefits)  and  will  necessitate  cutbacks  in  program  activities. 
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The  following  summary  compares  the  FY  1996  appropriation  to  date  and  the  FY  1997  request. 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Salaries  & 

Expenses 

FTE(T) 


FY  1 996  Enacted  to  date  FY  1 996 

^Continuing  resolution)  Estimate  In£isas£ 

$2,500  $2,500  -0- 

(34)  (30)  (-4) 


Authorization 

P.L.  102-575  (16  U.S.C.  §470t),  authorized  $5,000,000  annually  for  FY  1992  through  FY  1996. 
Reauthorizing  legislation  for  $5,000,000  for  FY  1997  through  FY  2002  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  (H.R.  3031)  and  has  been  prepared  for  introduction  in  the  Senate. 
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Appropriation  Language  Sheet 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservatio,  (Public  Law  89-665,  as 
amended),  $2,500,000 :  Provided  that  none  of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for  the 
compensation  of  Executive  Level  V  or  higher  positions. 

I6U.S.C.470;80Stat.9I5 

Note:  A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget 
was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  the  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in 
continuing  resolutions. 
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FUNPrNG  RACKGROUND 
($000) 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


A331 


President's  budget 

$2,534 

2,798 

2,809 

2,959 

3,063 

Initial  appn 

2,623 

2,757 

2,959 

2,947 

2,500 

Appn  adjust 

- 

- 

- 

-5 

- 

Budget  Authority 

2,623 

2,757 

2,959 

2,942 

2,500 

FTE 

(39) 

(39) 

(40) 

•     (38) 

(34) 

2,500 


Expenditures  bv  obiect  classification 

($ooo; 

) 

Inc  (+) 

PRIOR  YR 

FY  1995 

FY1996 

FY1997 

Dec(-)  over 

EY 

1992 

APtual 

Approp 

Estimate 

1996 

1 1     Salaries 

$1,515 

1,828 

1,636 

1,612 

-  24 

12    Benefits 

353    ^ 

435 

408 

406 

-    2 

13     Ben,  Frm 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

21     Travel 

120 

98 

40 

40 

- 

23.1  Rent 

213 

224 

224 

230 

+  6 

23.2  Comni,misc 

charges 

42 

30 

30 

35 

+  5 

24     Printing 

46 

16 

10 

10 

- 

25     Other 

Services 

215 

238 

139 

145 

+  6 

26     Supplies 

24 

30 

10 

12 

+  2 

3 1      Equipment 

51 

26 

^ 

AQ. 

+_I 

TOTAL 

2,591 

2,937 

2,500 

2,500 

- 

Fit 

(37) 

(38) 

(34) 

(30) 

(-4) 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 
Activity: ACHP  OPERATIONS 


1996                          1997  Inc(+) 

Program  Element                               EslimatS                     EsliinatS  Approp 

Council  Operations                           {$)  2,500                    2,50a  '— ^  -0- 

(FTE-T)                                    (34)  --    (30)  '      (-4) 


PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 

For  accounting  purposes,  this  document  is  divided  into  two  units:  Council  Operations  and 
General  Administration.  Council  Operations  includes  those  elements  that  conduct  the  program 
activities  of  the  Council  and  fulfill  its  statutory  mandates.  General  Administration  embraces 
those  services  and  costs  allocated  to  the  support  of  the  Council  in  general. 

Rationale  for  Federal  role.    Coordination  of  Federal  activities  affecting  historic  properties  is 
essential  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program.  The 
Section  106  project-review  process  for  Federal  actions  provides  the  only  assurance  that  State  and 
local  government,  Indian  tribes,  and  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  and  influence 
the  decisions  of  Federal  agencies  that  may  affect  historic  properties  in  their  communities. 
Implementation  of  these  responsibilities  requires  a  body  with  the  authority  of  Federal  law  and 
fi-ee  from  conflicting  program  obligations.  Title  II  of  the  NHPA  (16  U.S.C.  §470i-t)  created  the 
Council  to  meet  that  need. 

PROGRAM  &  PERFORMANCE:  COUNCIL  OPERATIONS 

Organization 

The  Coimcil  is  organized  into  five  units:  the  Membership,  the  Executive  Directorate,  the  Office 
of  Education  and  Preservation  Assistance  and  the  Eastem  and  Western  Offices  of  Review. 

The  Membership.  The  Council's  statutorily-designated  members,  including  the  Chairman  who 
is  the  head  of  the  agency,  develop  policy,  design  program  initiatives,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Usually  the  Council 
meets  in  Washington,  DC,  although  it  sometimes  travels  to  other  parts  of  the  countr>'  to  deal  with 
emerging  preservation  issues.  During  FY  1995,  the  Council  membership  met  three  times:  in 
October,  1994,  in  Savannah,  Georgia;  in  June,  1995,  in  Denver,  Colorado;  and  in  September, 
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1995,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Members  pursue  Council  activities  collectively  and  individually.  Several  times  a  year,  the 
Chairman  appoints  panels  of  members  to  formulate  comments  on  Section  106  cases.  Member 
task  forces  and  committees  may  be  formed  to  pursue  specific  tasks,  such  as  policy  development 
or  regulatory  reform  oversight.  On  the  average,  three  such  subgroups  are  at  work  at  any  given 
time  during  the  year.  Each  meets  about  five  to  six  times  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  is  served 
by  one  to  three  staff  members,  and  produces  reports,  comments  and  policy  recommendations. 

The  Executive  Directorate.  The  Executive  Directorate  includes  the  Executive  Director,  the 
Deputy  Executive  Director,  the  Office  of  the  General  Coimsel  and  the  Administrative  Office. 
The  Executive  Director  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  execution  of  Council  programs  and 
activities,  subject  to  policy  guidance  from  the  Chairman  and  the  members.  He  supervises  the 
Council  staff  to  ensure  that  their  individual  actions  and  objectives  cany  out  the  policies 
established  by  the  membership. . 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  (OGC)  provides  legal  services  to  Council  members  and  staff, 
handles  legislative  activities,  and  coordinates  Council  participation  in  lawsuits  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  General  Counsel  also  serves  as  the  Deputy  Executive  Director. 

The  Administrative  Office  comprises  an  Administrative  Officer  and  the  Information  Technology 
Center  (ITC).  The  Administrative  Office  provides  personnel,  finance,  budget,  procurement  and 
travel  services  to  the  Council,  with  support  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  a  reimbursable 
agreement  basis  as  directed  by  statute.  ITC  provides  general  computer  and  telecommunications 
services  to  the  entire  agency,  including  word  processing,  data  mjinagement  and  technical  support 
and  training.  ITC  also  takes  the  lead  in  developing  telecommunications  and  information 
management  policy  and  adapting  contemporary  technology  to  Council  operations.  Rental 
payments  to  GSA,  communications,  postage,  utilities,  printing,  other  services  (contracting), 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  entire  Council  operation  fall  within  this  component. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  Preservation  Assistance  (OEPA).  This  office  concentrates  on 
education  and  public  information,  research  and  policy  development,  technical  assistance,  and 
preservation  partner  liaison  activities.  It  carries  out  the  Council's  training  responsibilities  for 
Section  1 06  and  related  historic  preservation  laws,  provides  technical  assistance  for  Federal 
agencies  as  well  as  State  and  local  governments,  works  with  other  Council  staff  to  research  and 
write  technical  and  procedural  guidance,  and  participates  in  special  interagency  and 
intergovernmental  projects.  OEPA  does  research,  writing,  editing,  photography,  graphics, 
design,  and  production  for  publications,  instructional  materials,  and  other  information  media. 
OEPA  also  has  lead  responsibility  for  dealing  with  government-wide  preservation  issues,  and  for 
developing  position  papers  and  guidelines  on  policy,  procedures,  and  technical  matters. 
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The  Eastern  and  Western  Offices  of  Review  (EORAVOR).  The  Eastern  Office  of  Review,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Western  Office  of  Review,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  conduct  the  majoritj' 
of  Council  program  and  project  review  activities.  These  offices  work  directly  with  Federal 
agency  staff  to  improve  the  consideration  of  historic  preservation  issues  in  agency 
decisionmaldng  and  consult  with  Federal,  State,  tribal  and  local  government  officials,  applicants 
and  concerned  citizens  to  accommodate  Federal  project  needs  with  historic  preservation 
objectives.  Both  EOR  and  WOR  are  staffed  largely  by  historic  preservation  specialists, 
professionals  in  such  disciplines  as  history,  architecture,  architectural  history,  archeology,  and 
planning.  They  are  assisted  by  a  historic  preservation  technician,  who  is  a  para-professional 
handling  the  more  routine  processing  aspects  of  case  work. 


Program  Activities  and  Accomplisiiments 

The  Council  pursues  activities  in  four  basic  program  areas  in  order  to  fulfill  its  statutory  mission. 
The  review  of  Council  achievements  in  FY  1995,  actions  anticipated  in  FY  1996  and  projected 
activities  for  FY  1997  to  be  funded  by  the  requested  budget  level  is  presented  m  accordance  with 
those  major  program  areas. 

I.  Policy  Development 

NHPA  established  a  national  policy  to  promote  the  living  use  of  historic  properties  to  meet  the 
needs  of  contemporary  society,  such  as  stable  communities,  affordable  housing,  and  economic 
development.  Congress  also  directed  the  Federal  government,  acting  in  partnership  with  State 
and  local  government  and  the  private  sector,  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  carrying  out  this  national 
policy.  Today,  the  long-term  health  of  historic  preservation  in  the  United  States  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  adoption  of  government  policies  favorable  to  the  effective  use  of  historic  properties. 
The  Council  advances  such  policies,  with  the  objective  of  supporting  and  encouraging  historic 
preservation  activities  carried  out  by  State,  local  and  tribal  governments  and  the  private  sector. 
These  range  from  advocating  Federal  tax  policies  that  stimulate  the  private-sector  reuse  of 
historic  buildings  to  encouraging  specific  agencies  to  reinforce  local  preservation  initiatives. 
The  Council  also  promotes  the  Federal  government's  leadership  role  in  historic  preservation  by 
practice  and  example. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Coimcil  seeks  to: 

-Identify  and  pursue  opportunities  for  the  Council  membership,  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  to  adopt  policies  that  support  historic  preservation. 

-Work  with  other  national,  State  and  local  preservation  organizations  that  have  similar 
goals. 

-Obtain  and  consider  the  views  and  concerns  of  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
government,  Indian  tribes,  affected  private  sector  interests  and  the  public  in  devising  and 
advancing  preservation  policies. 
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-Encourage  Federal  agencies  to  establish  internal  policies  that  further  historic 
preservation  through  their  programs  and  activities. 

-Participate  actively  in  the  legal  and  legislative  process  to  advance  preservation 
objectives. 

Advancement  of  these  objectives  has  been  pursued  by  both  the  Council's  membership  and  its 

staff. 

Affordable  housing  and  historic  preservation.  At  their  June,  1995,  meeting,  the  members  adopted 
a  major  policy  statement  to  address  an  issue  that  has  been  challenging  the  historic  preservation 
community:  how  to  integrate  historic  preservation  into  national  policies  for  affordable  housing. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  preservationists  around  the  country  have  been  increasingly  concerned 
that  efforts  to  rebuild  communities  and  provide  affordable  housing  have  failed  to  use 
preservation  techniques  to  meet  these  goals  and  have  often  worked  at  cross-purposes  with  local 
preservation  initiatives.  In  FY  1994,  the  Council  took  several  actions  to  respond  to  the  issue. 
These  were  targeted  to  specific  problems:  a  Council  recommendation  that  HUD  develop  a 
framework  for  evaluating  the  historic  significance  of  public  housing  projects;  the  development  of 
a  streamlined  Section  106  review  process  for  HUD-funded  HOME  projects;  and  initiation  of 
effective  Section  1 06  training  for  Federal,  State  and  local  government  officials  who  administer 
housing  programs. 

The  Council  took  a  final  action  on  this  subject  in  FY  1995,  issuing  a  policy  statement  to  guide 
Section  106  reviews  of  federally-fimded  housing  projects.  The  guidance  will  improve  the 
relationship  between  historic  preservation  and  housing  needs,  by  introducing  more  flexibility  to 
the  application  of  historic  preservation  standards  so  that  housing  rehabilitation  becomes  less 
costly  and  the  product  is  more  in  keeping  with  contemporary  lifestyles  of  residents. 

Archeology.  Recently,  the  role  of  archeology  in  the  National  program  has  raised  important  policy 
questions.  The  Council  has  participated  in  numerous  conferences  and  discussion  with  industry. 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  Native  Americans  and  the  professional  community  to 
examine  the  range  of  issues.  These  include  how  to  maximize  the  public  benefits  in  federally- 
fimded  archeological  work,  define  what  archeological  resources  warrant  consideration  in  the 
Federal  planning  process,  and  control  costs  associated  with  the  identification  and  recovery  of 
archeological  resources.  The  Council  is  uniquely  suited  to  shape  and  implement  policy  in  this 
area,  as  it  oversees  the  Section  106  process.  Innovations  have  been  proposed  for  incorporation 
into  Section  1 06  regulations  now  under  revision.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  Council,  in 
concert  with  users  of  the  process,  will  suggest  other  improvements  during  FY  1996  and  FY  1997 
to  promote  cost-effective  treatment  of  archeology  in  the  Section  106  process. 
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Preservation  Executive  Order.  Executive  Branch  leadership  is  essential  to  shaping  national 
historic  preservation  policies.  In  1971,  President  Nixon  issued  Executive  Order  1 1593,  which 
established  policies  and  standards  for  Federal  agencies  when  carrying  out  their  preservation 
responsibilities.  Much  of  the  substance  of  that  order  has  since  been  enacted  into  law  as 
amendments  to  the  NHPA.  During  FY  1995,  the  Council,  acting  jointly  with  the  National  Trust 
and  the  NCSHPO,  initiated  a  new  executive  order  designed  to  set  policies  for  the  Federal 
government  today.  A  draft  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  membership  and  is  currently  being 
circulated  within  the  Administration.  It  is  hoped  that  the  President  will  issue  it  during  FY  1996. 

Preservation  legislation  Advancing  legislative  policies  is  also  a  Council  objective.  While  no 
initiatives  comparable  to  the  1 992  NHPA  Amendments  have  appeared  in  the  1 04th  Congress,  the 
Council  has  worked  with  other  partners  in  the  historic  preservation  program  on  the  development 
of  legislative  proposals.  Of  particular  interest  are  suggested  changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  give  a  tax  credit  to  owners  of  historic  homes  who  rehabilitate  them.  The  Council  has 
participated  in  the  development  of  this  proposal,  which  complements  the  Council's  other  policy 
initiatives  to  advance  affordable  housing  through  historic  preservation. 

Policy  development  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  Council's  program  during  FY  1 996  and  FY 
1997.  Foremost  will  be  active  participation  in  scheduled  congressional  oversight  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  and  legislative  examination  of  the  Council  and  its  activities  as 
reauthorization  legislation  is  considered.  The  Chairman  has  formed  a  task  force  to  review  the 
Council's  mission  and  programs  and  to  guide  its  participation  in  the  oversight  and 
reauthorization  process. 

As  the  role  of  government  undergoes  re-evaluation  and  Federal  programs  are  dramatically 
restructured,  opportunities  to  pursue  major  policy  issues  will  continually  arise.    As  demonstrated 
by  the  affordable  housing  initiative,  the  Council  will  have  the  opportunity  to  adapt  the  Federal 
preservation  review  process  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  administration  and  funding  of  Federal 
programs.  Restructuring  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Park  Service,  along 
with  the  prospect  of  substituting  consolidated  block  grant  funding  for  current  housing  and 
transportation  programs,  present  great  challenges  for  the  historic  preservation  program  and  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  Section  106  review  process. 

Effect  of  Requested  Level.  The  requested  level  will  permit  the  Council  to  pursue  only  limited 
policy  initiatives,  fewer  than  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.  The  Council  will  seek  reimbursable 
arrangements  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  order  to  provide  for  more  time-consiuning  work  on 
needed  policy  research  and  guidance  development. 

n.    Federal  Agency  Historic  Preservation  Program  Improvement 

Section  1 10  of  NHPA  directs  Federal  agencies  to  develop  historic  preservation  programs  that 
incorporate  the  policies  of  the  NHPA  into  their  routine  practices  and  procedures.  The  Council's 
long-term  objective  is  to  effectively  integrate  historic  preservation  considerations  into  Federal 
agency  planning  and  decisionmaking  processes.  Such  integration  will  promote  cost-effective  and 
timely  consideration  of  historic  preservation  issues  by  Federal  agencies  and  minimize  the 
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potential  for  project  delay  and  loss  of  historic  properties.  Over  the  long  run,  creation  of  effective 
agency  programs  will  improve  the  delivery  of  Federal  programs,  enhance  the  protection  of 
historic  properties  and  provide  State  and  local  government.  Native  Americans  and  the  public 
with  better  access  to  Federal  decisionmaking  processes  that  affect  their  communities. 

The  Council  has  a  unique  capability  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  this  endeavor.  Section  202  of 
NHPA  authorizes  Council  review  of  Federal  agency  policies  and  procedures  to  promote  their 
effectiveness  and  consistency  with  NHPA.  An  independent  Federal  agency  with  diverse 
expertise  in  intergovernmental  relations  as  well  as  historic  preservation,  the  Council  brings  an 
objective  and  informed  perspective  to  such  review. 

The  Council's  implementing  regulations  for  Section  1 06  also  provide  tools  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  their  consideration  of  historic  properties.  The  regulation  provides 
for  development  of  Programmatic  Agreements  to  address  comprehensively  how  a  particular 
program  or  class  of  Federal  undertakings  will  treat  historic  preservation  issues.  Programmatic 
Agreements  are  national.  State,  or  local  in  scope  and  have  proven  to  be  effective  tools  for 
meshing  the  mission  of  an  agency  with  preservation  of  historic  properties.    Plaimed  revisions  to 
the  Council's  Section  106  regulations  include  new  tools  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  that  effort. 

Since  its  inception  in  1966,  the  Council  has  worked  with  agencies  to  integrate  historic 
preservation  into  Federal  agency  planning,  procedures,  and  policy.  The  pace  has  accelerated  in 
recent  years  and  the  fruits  of  these  efforts  are  now  quite  real  and  apparent.  The  Council  pursues  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  designed  to: 

-Focus  efforts  on  those  Federal  agencies  that  have  the  greatest  impact  on  historic  properties. 

-Identify  regulations,  procedures  and  policies  that  should  be  created  or  revised  to 
improve  a  given  agency's  preservation  performance  or  to  remove  impediments  to  the 
efficient  consideration  of  preservation  concems  in  agency  decisionmaking. 

-Set  priorities  that  reflect  the  relative  importance  of  the  task,  the  likelihood  that  it  can  be 
successfully  completed  and  the  availability  of  Council  resources  to  carry  it  out. 

-Pursue  objectives  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  affected  Federal  agency 
officials,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  and  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  where  appropriate,  and  give  due  consideration  to  the 
views  of  State  and  local  government.  Native  Americans  and  the  public. 

-Take  into  account  the  particular  needs  of  each  Federal  agency  and  support  the  efficient 
pursuit  of  its  primary  mission. 

In  1993,  the  new  Chairman  committed  the  Council  to  work  closely  with  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  effective  agency  historic  preservation  programs  as  the  1 992  NHPA  Amendments 
envision.  A  direct  result  of  that  commitment  has  been  a  joint  Council-Department  of  Interior 
effort  to  revise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  existing  guidelines  Section  1 10  of  the  NHPA,  which 
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Federal  agencies  follow  when  meeting  statutory  obligations  to  develop  internal  historic 
preservation  programs.  The  Council  worked  closely  with  Interior  when  the  origmal  guidelines 
were  developed  in  the  1980s,  with  the  result  of  a  joint  Interior-Council  issuance.  The  current 
revisions  will  implement  new  statutory  changes,  including  Section  1 10(a)(2)(E)  which  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  develop  preservation  procedures  consistent  with  the  Council's  Section  1 06 
regulations.  This  particular  provision  provides  a  strong  impetus  for  agencies  to  develop  effective 
internal  preservation  plarming  systems. 

Incorporating  useful  government-wide  guidance  in  the  Secretary's  guidelines  will  advance  the 
Council's  long-term  objective  of  improving  the  capability  of  Federal  decisionmaking  with  regard 
to  historic  preservation  issues.  The  guidelines  were  circulated  for  interagency  review  in  late  FY 
1995  and  a  final  version  is  anticipated  during  FY  1996.  The  Council  will  work  with  Interior  in 
FY  1997  to  assist  agencies  in  meeting  their  Section  1 10  responsibilities,  particularly  in 
developing  statutorily-mandated  Section  106  procedures. 

Closely  related  to  the  Section  1 10  initiative  is  the  Council  effort  to  revise  its  regulations 
implementing  Section  106.  This  is  described  in  more  detail  in  the  section  concerning 
management  of  the  Section  106  process.  Those  regulations  set  the  standard  for  Federal  agency 
Section  106  procedures  and  are  being  carefiilly  crafted  to  embody  the  principles  of  the  National 
Performance  Review,  with  particular  emphasis  on  encouraging  State  and  local  government 
participation  in  the  Federal  project  planning  process. 

The  Council  also  directs  its  agency  program  improvement  efforts  toward  solving  historic 
preservation  issues  of  current  national  import.  Four  such  areas  that  received  substantial  attention 
during  FY  1995  have  continued  to  be  priority  topics  in  FY  1996: 

-Facilitating  the  development  of  affordable  housing  in  historic  residential  areas. 

-Improving  the  preservation  of  historic  properties  when  the  Federal  government  responds 
to  natural  disasters. 

-Promoting  the  preservation  and  reuse  of  historic  properties  during  the  closing  of  military 
bases. 

-Encouraging  the  preservation  of  historic  properties  transferred  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

In  each  case,  the  Council  brings  its  special  expertise  and  assistance  to  the  challenge.  Working 
cooperatively  with  the  primary  Federal  program  agency,  the  Council  fashions  procedures  and 
partnerships  to  improve  the  interaction  between  the  agency's  primary  mission  and  the 
preservation  of  historic  properties.  Procedures  are  being  tailored  and  streamlined,  partnerships 
with  State  and  local  government  created  and  program  conflicts-real  and  perceived-eliminated. 

Affordable  housing  and  historic  preservation.  Commencing  in  Fy  1 994,  the  Council  worked 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  better  coordinate  the  consideration 
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of  historic  preservation  issues  in  the  administration  of  HUD  programs.    As  noted  in  the  policy 
development  discussion,  a  significant  result  was  specific  program  improvement  steps  worked  out 
with  HUD  and  the  preservation  community  to  simplify  the  historic  preservation  review  process 
for  affordable  housing  initiatives.  Issuance  of  the  policy  statement  was  the  first  in  a  three-part 
strategy  to  totally  revamp  and  streamline  Section  106  handing  of  affordable  housing  projects. 
The  second  step  calls  for  broad  dissemination  and  promotion  of  the  policy  statement  to 
communities  throughout  the  country,  to  be  carried  out  in  FY  1 996.  The  third  step,  the 
centerpiece  of  FY  1997  work  with  HUD,  will  be  application  of  the  policy  statement  to 
redevelopment  activities  in  distressed  commimities,  particularly  those  designated  Empowerment 
Zones  and  Enterprise  Communities  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Disaster  assistance  and  historic  preservation.  The  Council  continues  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  Federal  government's  response  to  natural  disasters  and  their  impacts  on  historic  properties. 
The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  has  relied  on  the  Council  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  event  that  historic  properties  are  threatened  or  damaged.  Experience  in  recent 
years  with  a  range  of  natural  disasters  has  spawned  a  joint  Coimcil-FEMA  initiative  to  improve 
coordination  among  the  many  agencies  and  organizations  involved  with  historic  preservation 
efforts  after  a  disaster.  The  Council's  Executive  Director  chairs  the  FEMA  Liaison  Working 
Group  of  the  National  Task  Force  on  Emergency  Response  and  participates  in  other  activities  of 
the  Task  Force  at  FEMA's  request.  One  activity  has  been  the  development  of  a  model  Statewide 
programmatic  agreement  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  nationwide  approach  to  Section  106.  The 
agreement  would  establish  a  system  for  interagency  coordination  on  historic  preservation  matters 
after  a  disaster  based  on  State  Disaster  Plans.  The  Council  has  developed  this  with  the  FEMA 
Federal  Preservation  Officer  and  their  Historic  Preservation  Consultation  Forum,  a  body  that 
brings  together  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to  discuss  how  FEMA  should  address  historic 
preservation  issues.  The  agreement  will  be  executed  this  year 

Base  closures  and  historic  mUitary  properties.  Anticipating  the  1995  round  of  base  closures, 
the  Army  and  the  Council  developed  a  prototype  Programmatic  Agreement  intended  to 
streamline  the  Section  1 06  review  process  and  tailor  it  to  this  legislatively-mandated  disposal 
system.  The  agreement,  to  be  applied  to  individual  installations,  guarantees  that  historic 
properties  will  be  maintained  to  minimimi  standards  prior  to  their  transfer  and  standardizes  the 
disposal  process.  Mindfiil  of  the  needs  and  concerns  of  local  redevelopment  authorities,  the 
agreement  provides  them  with  the  same  flexibility  for  marketing  historic  properties  as  the  Army 
has,  while  ensuring  that  the  historic  values  are  properly  considered.  Agreements  following  the 
prototype  were  concluded  in  FY  1 995  for  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois;  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indiana;  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts;  and  Lexington  Army  Depot,  Kentucky. 

To  ensure  the  effective  application  of  the  prototype,  the  Coimcil  and  the  Army  are  developing 
comprehensive  guidance  for  SHPOs  and  local  redevelopment  authorities.  Community  briefings, 
a  usefiil  tool  in  past  property  transfers,  will  be  offered  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Defense's 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  as  part  of  its  annual  Base  Closure  Community  Conferences. 

The  Council  is  also  working  closely  with  the  Army  Materiel  Command  and  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  to  develop  standards  to  maintain  historic  properties,  especially  historic 
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housing.  With  downsizing  and  budget  reductions,  it  has  become  imperative  to  establish 
reasonable,  cost-effective  approaches  to  maintaining  existing  building  inventories  and 
infrastructure,  much  of  which  is  historic.  The  Anny  has  created  a  Technical  Center  for  Expertise 
for  Preservation  of  Structures  and  Buildings  to  advance  this  goal.  The  CouncU  works  closely 
with  the  Center  to  identify  preservation  issues  that  can  be  addressed  at  both  the  programmatic 
level  and  in  individual  cases  at  specific  installations.  Based  on  Council  recommendations,  the 
Center  has  provided  important  preservation  assistance  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point;  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois;  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center;  and  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Considering  historic  properties  in  the  savings  and  loan  crisis.  FY  1995  witnessed  the 
culmination  of  this  extensive  cooperative  effort,  involving  SHPOs,  local  preservation  proponents 
and  property  managers  retained  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTC).  Although  not  bound 
by  the  normal  Section  106  process  which  would  have  provided  for  the  consideration  of  historic 
properties  before  sale,  RTC  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  in  FY  1 993  with  the  Council  to 
assist  it  with  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  historic  properties  in  the  RTC  inventory.  The 
Council  enlisted  the  participation  of  many  SHPOs  and  other  interested  State  and  local  historic 
preservation  organizations  to  undertake  the  actual  work.    RTC  funds,  administered  by  the 
Council,  reimbursed  these  participants  for  their  efforts.  The  Council  and  RTC  further  devised  a 
system  whereby,  as  historically  significant  properties  were  identified,  recommendations  could  be 
made  to  RTC  for  protection,  special  marketing  considerations,  or  donation  to  local  governments 
or  non-profit  organizations  for  preservation  purposes. 

In  FY  1994  the  Council  assumed  the  primary  responsibility  for  assisting  RTC  and  continued  the 
program  through  FY  1995.  This  program  terminated  on  December  31,  1995,  when  RTC  ceased 
to  exist;  its  duties  are  being  assumed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  In  FY  1996, 
the  Council  will  assess  the  need  for  a  similar  agreement  or  other  measures  with  FDIC,  as  well  as 
look  to  apply  the  lessons  learned  and  systems  developed  to  deal  with  the  RTC  asset  management 
program  to  similar  issues  in  the  public  and  private  sector. 

Addressing  private  industry  concerns.  Two  important  initiatives  commencing  in  FY  1996 
reflect  the  Council's  commitment  to  addressing  the  concerns  of  industry,  particularly  those 
businesses  that  must  obtain  Federal  permits  to  do  their  work.  At  the  request  of  the  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Association  of  America  (INGAA),  the  Council  has  joined  an  interagency  effort  to 
simplify  the  processing  of  Federal  permits  required  for  gas  pipeline  construction.  While  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  actual  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  pipeline  construction,  those  agencies 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  NHPA.  The 
Council  has  undertaken  a  review  of  the  Section  106  requirements  for  pipelines  and  plans  to 
revise  its  policies  and  procedures  to  help  INGAA  achieve  its  objectives  of  simpler  and  "smarter" 
regulator>'  processes. 

The  second  initiative  involves  improving  the  application  of  the  Section  106  process  to  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).  BLM  conducts  a  wide  range  of 
management  activities  on  pubHc  lands,  many  of  which  involve  the  access  of  private  users  for 
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mineral  development,  logging,  grazing  and  construction  of  transmission  and  pipelines.  Over  the 
years,  BLM  has  developed  procedures  and  a  cadre  of  preservation  professionals  to  deal  with 
preservation  issues.  They  have  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Council  in  developing  a  substitute 
procedure  for  complying  with  Section  106  in  lieu  of  the  government- wide  process  in  the 
Council's  regulations.  The  Council  has  agreed  to  pursue  this  objective  with  BLM  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

Other  program  improvement  activities.  Many  program  improvement  initiatives  are  designed 
to  solve  problems  emerging  from  the  application  of  the  historic  preservation  review  process  to 
individual  programs.  Most  often  they  involve  tailoring  the  government-wide  Section  1 06 
procedures  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  a  particular  Federal  program,  usually  through  the 
creation  of  a  programmatic  agreement.  Often  they  are  initiated  by  the  program  agency,  which 
has  identified  ways  to  modify  the  normal  process  to  improve  efficiency;  similarly  the  Council 
staff  and  the  SHPOs  will  focus  on  a  particular  issue  that  warrants  a  programmatic  solution. 

The  Council  works  with  the  Federal  agency  and  appropriate  SHPOs  (often  their  national 
organization,  NCSHPO,  whose  President  is  a  statutory  Council  member)  to  develop  workable 
solutions.  Customarily,  this  cooperation  produces  a  Programmatic  Agreement  (PA)  that  sets 
forth  a  tailored  process  for  Section  1 06  compliance  in  the  covered  program.  PAs  reduce  the 
number  of  individual  cases  routinely  submitted  for  SHPO  and  Council  review.  They  alter  the 
Council  role  in  the  process~the  Council  becomes  more  of  an  advisor  to  Federal  agencies  and 
SHPOs  on  systems  operations  and  relies  more  on  individual  project  decisions  being  reached  by 
the  agency  and  the  SHPO.  In  the  process,  the  roles  of  Federal  agencies,  SHPOs,  and  applicants 
for  Federal  assistance  are  often  redefined.  The  end  result  is  more  localized  decisionmaking  and 
outright  exemption  of  certain  categories  of  activity  from  any  further  review. 

Major  programmatic  negotiations  that  were  concluded  in  FY  1994  and  1995,  or  expected  to  be 
completed  in  FY  1996,  are  set  forth  in  Figure  3. 

Program  improvement  activities  will  assume  greater  importance  as  Federal  agency  resources, 
both  financial  and  persormel,  shrink.  Modified  procedures,  developed  by  the  Coimcil  and 
responding  to  specific  agency  needs,  can  adapt  legally-mandated  historic  preservation  duties  to 
changing  agency  capabilities,  increasing  efficiency  and  focussing  Federal  attention  on  important 
historic  preservation  issues.  The  relatively  small  investment  in  maintaining  Council  expertise 
and  the  ability  to  provide  it  to  Federal  agencies  produces  significant  cost  savings  to  the  Federal 
government  and  promotes  preservation  of  important  historic  properties. 

The  Council  will  maintain  its  focus  on  Federal  agency  historic  preservation  program 
improvement  as  the  top  priority  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997.  Within  the  constraints  of  the  reduced 
FY  1996  budget,  work  is  expected  to  move  toward  the  establishment  of  efficient  internal  Federal 
agency  procedures  to  implement  Section  106  as  required  by  the  Section  1 10  of  NHPA.  In  those 
procedures,  the  Council  will  continue  to  advance  the  policies  that  underlie  its  own  regulatory 
reform  effort,  namely  to  encourage  more  collaborative  plarming  and  decisionmaking  among 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  government,  Indian  tribes  and  the  public  to  ensure  that 
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.vlajor  programmatic  negotiations,  1994-1995 

Army.  ThBSB  PAs  for  deactivation  and  disposal  of  Army  Materisi  Command  Installatfons  pjovide  for 
one-lime  comprehensive  mitigation  that  expedites,  fadlity-by-fadlity  deactivation  and  disposal,  resutSng  in 
substantial  time  and  cost  savings. 

Bur&aa  of  Indian  Affairs  (BiA).  A  PA  tor  road  construction  projects  within  tha  resea'atjon  boundaries  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  in  Arizona,  New  Me»co,  and  Utah  was  completed  in  1 994. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM}.  A  PA  for  all  BLM  activffles  in  Wyoming  was  signed  to  consolidate 
and  streamline  ELM'S  compliancBvwth  Section  106  and  its  necessary  consultation  wSh  the  SHPO.  This 
agreement  superseded  pre\tous  agfeements,  and  was  concurred  in  l>y  the  Governor  of  Wyoming.  Tlife 
brings  lodx  (with  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico)  the  number  of  western  states 
with  BtM  holdings  covered  by  such  statewide  agreements, 

Bursaaof  Raclamatlon  and  NaSanal  Park  Sorvlce.  Operation  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  indticSng  the 
effects  of  its  water  release  program  on  downstream  areas,  was  the  subject  of  a  PA  in  "1994  that  featured 
consultation  with  14  Indian  tribes. 

Coasf  GwaniThis  revised  PA  on  the  leasing  of  lighthouses  will  result  In  clarification  and  streamilnlng  of  the 
process  for  Coast  Guard  selection  and  monftoring  of  lessees  of  historic  lighthouses, 

Oefenss.  Closure  and  disposal  of  milBar/  installations  continues  to  be  a  major  focus  of  programmatio 
work.  During  1995,  agreements  were  executed  for  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  and  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa  {both 
NHLs),  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  and  the  Naval  Base  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  These 
agreements  generally  provide  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  address  interim  protection,  leasing 
activities,  restrictive  covenants,  and  environmental  remediation,  as  well  as  consideralion  of  reuse  options  by 
locally  constituted  reuse  and  redevelopment  authorities. 

Energy,  A  PA  for  cultural  resource  management  and  planning  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in 
Tennessee  was  executed  In  1 9S4  that  calls  for  development  of  a  Cultural  Resource  Management  Plan  for 
the  50,000-acre  installation.  Many  of  the  facilities  date  from  the  Manhattan  Project  of  World  Waril  and  wera 
connected  with  development  of  the  atomic  iDomt). 

EmargancyManagamsnt  Agency  (FEMA).  A  programmatic  approach  covering  Federal  disaster 
assistance  and  hazard  mitigation  grants  v«s  concluded  for  the  1994  flooding  in  Georgia,  based  on  previous 
experience  Vifith  FEMA  in  dealing  with  the  Midwest  floods. 

federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC).  This  model  PA  for  hydropower  relicensing  prefects 
establishes  a  system  whereby  license  applicants  can  work  directly  v^  the  SHPO,  with  minimal  over  sight 
isy  FERC  and  the  Council,  to  develop  cultural  resource  management  plans  for  hydroelectric  facilities. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA),  This  model  PA  for  the  ISTEA  enhancemerrt  program  allows 
SHPOs  to  determine  which  enhancement  projects  need  to  be  given  In-depth  review  and  whlcti  can  t»e 
handled  in  a  cursory  manner  because  they  enhance,  not  impair,  historic  properties.  Originally  t>egun  In 
1993  with  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  In  1994  and  1995  the  model  was  put  in  place  in  West  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Florida. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA).  When  large  portions  of  South  Georgia  experienced  extensive 
flooding  as  a  result  of  Tropical  Storm  Alberto  during  July  1954,  the  Council  developed  a  PA  to  expedite 
repairs  of  damages  to  highway  Infrastructure,  significantly  hastening  emergency  relief. 
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Fonat  SwWce.  Two  natjomsride  PAs  wef e  concluded.  The  firet  provkies  special  procedures  for  Forest 
86fvfce  operafion  of  as  term  grazing  » enmfts  program  and  associated  rangefand  activBias  management  for 
grazmg  and  livestock  use.  The  second  covers  exemption  from  review  of  certain  Forest  Service  adiotw  on 
spedal  use  permits  connected  wfth  management  of  recreation  resfelence  tracts  on  Forest  Service  lands, 
f^ere  were  also  fliree  major  statewide  Forest  Service  agreements  executed  for  all  Forest  Service  cultural 
resource  marragement  actions  on  National  Forest  system  lands  in  Alaska ,  Oregon,  and  Montana.  The 
latest  agreements  join  previously  exisfing  regional  agreements  covering,  many  Forest  Service  actions  in 
Caifomia,  ttie  Southwest,  and  the  Soutfwa^ 

Oen«r»l  Services  Admlnlstratfon  (QSA).  This  PA  for  the  Southeastern  Region  covers  all  planning 
acfiwties  and  maintenance  of  historic  properfies,  establishes  an  expedited  process  for  routine  maintenance 
actiiflties  in  historic  buacfings,  and  establshes  a  system  of  early  consultation  wrtth  SHPOs  ir,an  8-State 
region  for  major  new  construction  projects,  A  somewhat  different,  less  comprehensive  agreement  was  also  • 
concluded  m  1994  for  the  National  Capital  Region. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  Model  agreements  for  many  States  and  communities 
throughout  the  U.S.  have  been  developed  for  implementation  of  the  COBG  program  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Although  each  model  agreement  follows  certain  streamlined  procedures,  the  Council  has  worked 
with  SHPO  staff  and  certain  communities  to  develop  individualized  procedures  responsive  to  local  needS. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  Originally  developed  with  HUD.  the  Maryland  SHPO.  and  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  a  PA  for  the  city's  Lead-Based  Paint  Abatement  program  provides  for  maximum 
streamlining  of  the  Section  1 06  process  through  use  of  treatment  protocols  and  will  serve  as  a  prototype  for 
use  by  HUD  and  ottier  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Hou^ng  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  This  model  PA  for  the  State-adminfetered  HOME  Program 
exempts  several  program  activities  from  review  ar>d  delegates  authority  to  the  SHPO  to  comment  on  routine 
development  projects. 

NaffonatPark  Service  (NPS).  A  1990  nationwide  agreement  with  NFS  for  park  system  planning, 
management,  and  operations  was  amended  in  1995  to  assist  NPS  in  its  transition  to  a  new  organizational 
structure.  The  agreement  is  intended  to  recognize  and  acknov/ledge  the  central  role  of  Park 
Superintendents  in  the  care  and  consideration  of  historic  properties  under  ti">eir  stewardship.  The  proposed 
approach  wfll  be  exammed  and  fine-tuned  as  the  reorganization  takes  effect. 

Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS).  This  Programmatic  Agreement  for  assistance 
programs  allows  flexibility  in  the  application  of  the  Section  106  process  and  ensures  revision  of  NRCS 
policy  and  planning  procedures. 

Rural  Utilities  Service.  A  1 994  agreement,  amended  in  1 995,  covers  minor  construction  activities  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  in  Wisconsin  that  rec^e  Federal  financiat  assistance  or  approval.  • 

Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement.  This  nationwide  PA  for  State  surface  mining  regulatory 
programs  allows  State  mining  agencies  and  SHPOs  to  set  up  a  review  process  to  assist  OSM  in  meeting  its 
Section  106  compliance  responsibilities. 
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community  interests  in  historic  preservation  are  given  proper  consideration.  The  extent  of 
Council  activity  will  be  largely  dependent  on  negotiating  reimbursable  agreements  with  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Effect  of  the  FY  1997  Request.    Funds  requested  for  FY  1 997  will  allow  the  Council  to  pursue 
only  certain  high-priority  program  improvement  efforts  with  Federal  agencies.  This  wall 
significantly  reduce  activity  fi-om  FY  1995,  reflecting  the  significant  downsizing  of  the  Council 
in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997.  The  Council  will  seek  to  oifset  these  reductions  in  part  by  entering 
into  reimbursable  arrangements  with  Federal  agencies  to  improve  their  preservation  programs. 
The  extent  of  this  activity  is  currently  uncertain,  as  the  interest  and  resources  of  other  agencies 
for  such  ventures  is  imknown  and  many  technical  aspects  remain  to  be  resolved. 

m.  Management  of  the  Section  106  Process 

The  Section  106  process  is  the  fundamental  Federal  legal  protection  for  historic  properties. 
Implemented  by  Council  regulations  as  directed  by  Section  211  of  the  >fHPA,  it  requires  Federal 
agencies  to  identify,  evaluate  and  consider  the  impacts  of  their  proposed  actions  on  properties 
included  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  It  further  requires 
agencies  to  consult  with  SHPOs  and  the  Council  to  resolve  adverse  impacts  on  historic 
properties,  with  opportunity  for  input  from  local  government,  Indian  tribes,  applicants  for  Federal 
assistance  and  the  general  public.  Most  cases  are  resolved  satisfactorily  by  mutual  agreement  on 
modifications  that  respond  to  historic  preservation  needs  as  the  project  moves  forward.  A  few 
each  year  resist  resolution  and  are  submitted  to  the  Council  membership  for  advisory  comment, 
which  is  then  sent  to  the  head  of  the  sponsoring  Federal  agency. 

The  Section  1 06  process  has  been  recognized  as  a  model  conflict  resolution  process,  as  it  brings 
together  those  parties  who  have  significant  interests  in  the  issues  presented,  defines  a  clear 
framework  for  consultation  and  interaction  and  prescribes  the  format  for  negotiated  outcomes 
that  represent  the  agreement  of  the  involved  parties.  Likewise,  it  is  an  exemplary  partnership 
between  the  Federal  government  and  tribal.  State  and  local  governments.  The  process  prescribes 
a  role  for  these  non-Federal  interests,  enfranchises  them  as  key  players  in  the  decisions  affecting 
historic  properties  and  allows  them  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  involvement  in  particular 
cases.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  central  State  government  participant,  the  SHPO,  receives 
Federal  fimding,  through  the  aimual  appropriation  for  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  to  support 
this  involvement. 

The  Coimcil's  overall  goal  in  Section  106  review  is  to  encourage  agencies  to  consider  and  adopt 
measures  to  preserve  historic  properties  that  would  otherwise  be  damaged  or  destroyed,  giving 
deference  to  the  views  of  the  community  that  values  those  properties.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  Council  does  not  have  the  authority  to  unilaterally  alter  Federal  actions  that  will  affect 
historic  properties;  rather,  its  regulations  emphasize  consultation  among  the  responsible  Federal 
agency,  the  SHPO  and  other  interested  persons  to  identify  and,  where  possible,  to  agree  upon 
how  to  resolve  any  conflicts  and  protect  the  properties  in  question. 
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The  Council  focusses  its  efforts  on  managing  and  overseeing  the  process.  It  is  moving  toward 
limiting  its  involvement  in  individual  case  review  to  those  undertakings  that  raise  complex  or 
precedential  questions  of  policy,  procedure  or  preservation  technique,  involve  significant  public 
controversy  or  affect  properties  of  national  significance.  The  Council  objective  is  to  encourage 
effective  and  consistent  resolution  of  preservation  issues  in  the  Section  1 06  process  among  the 
Federal  agency,  the  involved  SHPO  and  the  interested  public. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Council  seeks  to: 

-Ensure  that  Federal  agencies  comply  with  the  Section  1 06  process  and  commitments 
made  regarding  the  treatment  of  historic  properties. 

-Support  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  and  SHPOs  by  providing  timely  and  useful  guidance, 
technical  assistance  and  advice  and  participating  in  consultation  when  requested  by  those 
parties. 

-Encourage  solutions  that  best  reflect  the  interest  of  the  community  in  preserving  and 
using  its  historic  resources. 

-Promote  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  and  time  needed  to  consider  historic  properties  in 
the  Federal  planning  process. 

-Avoid  reversing  or  modifying  agreements  reached  jointly  by  Federal  agencies  and 
SHPOs  unless  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  do  so. 

The  Council  regulations  set  forth  a  process  consisting  of  the  basic  steps  shown  in  Figure  4.  This 
process  will  continue  to  guide  the  Council's  work  through  FY  1 996,  but  will  be  significantly 
revised  for  FY  1997  and  beyond. 

During  FY  1995,  the  Council  continued  to  place  high  priority  on  the  management  of  the  Section 
106  process,  which  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of  the  Council's  program  activities.  Two 
elements  comprise  this  role:  general  oversight  of  the  process,  leading  to  procedural 
improvements,  clarifications  and  technical  guidance;  and  individual  project  review.  The 
highlight  of  the  year  was  the  intensive  effort  to  revise  the  regulations  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Section  1 06  process. 

Regulatory  revisions.  In  response  to  the  1 992  Amendments  to  the  NHPA  and  as  part  of  the 
Administration's  National  Performance  Review,  the  Council  commenced  a  comprehensive 
review  of  its  regulations,  last  amended  in  1 986,  to  identify  changes  that  could  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  process.  The  regulations  were  carefiilly  scrutinized  to  identify 
ways  to  improve  the  process  and  integrate  new  statutory  charges.  Focus  groups  of  primary 
Section  1 06  participants  provided  input  on  the  direction  of  regulatory  reform.  The  Council  sent  a 
questionnaire  on  the  Section  106  process  to  over  1200  interested  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies,  Indian  tribes,  organizations  and  individuals;  over  400  of  them  responded. 
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The  standard  Section  106  review 
process  is  spelled  out  In  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Council.  Enti- 
tled "Protection  of  Historic 
Properties,"  the  regulations  ap- 
pear in  the  U.S.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  at  36  CFR  Part  800. 
The  process  involves  several  ba- 
sic steps: 

Determine  undertaking  and  area 
of  potential  effects 

The  responsible  Federal  agency 
first  determines  whether  it  has  an 
undertaking  subject  to  Section 
106  that  could  result  in  changes  in 
the  character  or  use  of  historic 
properties,  defined  as  properties 
that  are  included  in  or  that  meet 
the  criteria  for  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places.  If  an 
agency  has  such  an  action  under 
its  jurisdiction  or  control,  it  must 
decide  on  the  geographic  area 
within  which  such  changes  could 
occur. 

Identify  and  evaluate  historic 
properties 

Based  on  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  area  of  potential  ef- 
fects, the  agency  identifies  the 
historic  properties  which  the  under- 
taking may  affect.  Depending  on 
what  is  already  known  of  the  area, 
the  agency  reviews  background  in- 
formation consults  with  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer 
(SHPO)  and  others,  and  conducts 
additional  studies  including  field 
surveys.  Districts,  sites,  buildings, 
structures,  and  objects  listed  in 
the  National  Register  are  consid- 
ered; if  previously  unevaluated 
properties  are  found,  the  agency 
evaluates  them  in  consultation 
with  the  SHPO  against  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  published  cri- 
teria. Ifquestions  arise  about  the 
eligibility  of  a  given  property,  the 
agency  may  seek  a  fornial  deter- 


Rgure  4 

How  Section  106  works 

mination  of  eligibility  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Section  106 
review  gives  equal  consideration 
to  properties  that  have  already 
been  included  in  the  National  Reg- 
ister as  well  as  those  that  are  eligi- 
ble for  inclusion. 

Assess  effects 

If  historic  properties,  that  is,  prop- 
erties included  in  or  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Register, 
are  found,  the  agency  then  as- 
sesses what  effect  its  undertaking 
will  have  on  them.  Again  the 
agency  works  with  the  SHPO,  and 
considers  the  views  of  others. 
The  agency  makes  its  assess- 
ment based  on  criteria  found  in 
the  Council's  regulations,  and  can 
make  one  of  three  determinations; 

•  No  effect:  the  undertaldng  will  not 
effect  f>istohc  properties: 

•  No  adverse  effect:  the  undertaking 
will  affect  one  or  more  histonc  proper- 
ties, but  the  effect  will  not  be  harmful: 

•  Adverse  effect:  the  undertaking  will 
harrv  one  or  mora  historic  properties. 

Consultation 

If  an  adverse  effect  will  occur,  the 
agency  consults  with  the  SHPO 
and  others  in  an  effort  to  find  ways 
to  make  the  undertaking  less 
harmful.  Others  who  are  con- 
sulted, under  various  circum- 
stances, may  include  local 
govemments,  Indian  tribes,  permit 
or  license  applicants,  property 
owners,  other  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  Council.  Consultation 
is  designed  to  result  in  a  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  (t\/IOA), 
which  outlines  measures  agreed 
upon  that  the  agency  will  take  to 
reduce,  avoid,  or  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse effect.  In  some  cases  the 
consulting  parties  may  agree  that 
no  such  measures  are  available, 
but  that  the  adverse  effects  must 
be  accepted  in  the  public  interest. 
If  consultation  proves  unproduc- 


tive, the  agency  or  the  SHPO,  or 
the  Council  itself,  may  terminate 
consultation.  The  agency  must 
submit  appropriate  documentation 
to  the  Council  and  request  the 
Council's  written  comments. 

Council  comment 

The  Council  may  comment  by  par- 
ticipating in  consultation  and  sign- 
ing the  resulting  MOA.  Othen^vise, 
the  agency  obtains  Council  com- 
ment by  submitting  the  MOA  to 
the  Council  for  review  and  accep- 
tance. The  Council  can  accept  the 
MOA,  request  changes,  or  opt  to 
issue  written  comments.  If  consult- 
ation was  tenminated,  the  Council 
issues  its  written  comments  di- 
rectly to  the  agency  head,  as  the 
agency  had  requested. 

Implementation 

If  an  MOA  is  executed,  the  agency 
proceeds  with  its  undertaking  un- 
der the  tenns  of  the  MOA.  In  the 
absence  of  an  MOA,  the  agency 
head  must  take  into  account  the 
Council's  written  comments  in  de- 
ciding whether  and  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Alternative  approaches 

The  Section  106  regulations  also 
spell  out  several  altematlve 
means  of  complying  with  Section 
106.  These  include; 

•  Programmatic  Agreements  among 
an  agency,  the  Council,  one  or  more 
SHI^Os.  and  others: 

•  Counterpart  procedures 
developed  by  an  agency  and 
approved  by  the  Council: 

•  An  agreement  between  the  Councit 
and  a  State,  which  substitutes  a 
State  review  system  for  the  standard 
Section  106  review  process:  and 

•  An  agreement  between  the  Council 
and  a  Tribe,  which  substitutes  use  of 
tnbal  regulations  for  those  of  the 
Council  on  tnbal  land 
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The  Council  membership  has  taken  an  active  role  in  shaping  the  revision  of  the  Section  106 
regulations.  A  Council  Task  Force,  created  in  early  1 993  to  oversee  the  revision  process,  met 
several  times  to  adopt  policies  to  guide  reform  and  to  approve  specific  changes  to  the  regulations. 
The  full  membership  endorsed  a  draft  of  revised  regulations  and  in  October,  1994,  the  proposed 
revisions  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  comment.  Over  375  agencies, 
organizations  and  individuals  commented  on  the  proposal.  Although  most  endorsed  the 
Coimcil's  intent  for  the  revisions,  many  expressed  concern  about  the  actual  content  of  the 
regulations.  As  a  result,  the  Coimcil  undertook  a  completely  fresh  look  at  regulatory  reform. 

Further  meetings  were  held  with  user  groups,  particularly  those  business  and  industry  users 
affected  by  the  Section  106  process.  The  Task  Force  prepared  an  informal  discussion  draft, 
which  was  circulated  in  July,  1995,  to  all  previous  commenters.  Nearly  100  responded,  for  the 
most  part  commending  the  Council  on  the  significant  improvement  over  the  initial  proposal.    At 
this  vmting,  the  revisions  are  being  ftirther  refined  in  preparation  for  a  second  roimd  of  formal 
public  comment  through  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

While  the  precise  form  and  content  of  revised  regulations  cannot  be  predicted  at  this  time,  the 
Coimcil  membership  did  adopt  certain  principles  to  guide  the  revision  effort: 

•  Federal  agencies  and  SHPOs  should  be  given  greater  authority  to  conclude  Section  1 06 
review; 

•  The  Council  should  spend  more  time  monitoring  program  trends  and  overall  performance 
of  Federal  agencies  and  SHPOs,  and  less  time  reviewing  individual  cases  or  participation 
in  case-specific  consultation; 

•  Section  1 06  review  requirements  should  be  integrated  with  environmental  review 
required  by  other  statutes; 

•  Enforcement  of  Section  106  should  be  increased  and  specific  remedies  sho'old  be 
provided  for  failure  to  comply;  and 

•  There  should  be  expanded  opportunities  for  public  involvement  in  the  Section  1 06 
process. 

These  will  continue  to  guide  the  development  of  the  final  version.  It  is  intended  that  revised 
regulations,  which  would  streamline  the  Section  106  process  and  change  the  Council's  role  in  it, 
will  be  in  place  sometime  in  FY  1997. 

Other  Section  106  management  activities.  On  a  daily  basis,  the  Council  advises  users  of  how 
the  Section  106  process  is  intended  to  operate,  providing  a  full  range  of  interpretations  and 
clarifications  of  the  general  government-wide  regulation  published  in  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  This  service  is  critical  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Section  106  process, 
saving  time  and  money  by  answering  a  wide  variety  of  questions  about  the  specific  application  of 
the  procedures  to  differing  fact  situations  and  agency  circumstances.  Actions  may  range  ft-om 
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simple  responses  to  telephone  questions  to  formal  legal  opinions  and  interpretive  documents.  All 
are  driven  by  the  needs  of  users,  who  regularly  turn  to  the  Council  as  the  authoritative  source. 

Because  of  the  reduced  funding  for  FY  1 996  and  the  necessar)'  focus  on  revising  the  basic 
regulations,  the  Council  cut  back  on  its  production  of  formal  interpretations  and  guidance.  A  fact 
sheet  on  Native  American  participation  and  a  citizens'  guide  to  the  Section  106  process  were  put 
on  hold,  pending  the  revisions.  A  model  preservation  covenant,  designed  to  simplify  the  transfer 
of  surplus  Federal  historic  properties,  was  completed  and  will  be  distributed  in  FY  1996.  Two 
major  efforts  of  FY  1996  will  be  a  joint  project  with  the  National  Park  Service  to  clarify  the 
determination  of  eligibilit>'  process  and  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  professional  community, 
industry  and  concemed  government  agencies  to  deal  better  with  archeological  issues  in  the 
Section  106  process. 

Informal  assistance  is  the  heart  of  the  Coimcil's  Section  106  management  activities  and  this 
proceeded  at  its  usual  pace.  The  full  range  of  professional  staff  responds  daily  to  requests  from 
agencies,  SHPOs,  industry  and  the  public  for  answers  to  specific  questions  about  how  Section 
1 06  applies  to  a  particular  situation.  These  are  usually  occasions  where  the  Council  is  not 
involved  in  the  case,  or  plarming  is  at  such  an  early  stage  that  the  requestor  is  really  seeking 
guidance  on  how  to  meet  Section  106  responsibilities.  Council  assistance  avoids  problems 
arising  later  and  frequently  prevents  the  project  review  from  later  even  having  to  come  to  the 
Council  for  substantive  review.  Budget  reductions  in  FY  1 996  have  hampered  this  service  and 
caused  the  Coioncil  to  look  to  more  cost-effective,  although  less  personal,  means  of  providing 
necessary  assistance. 

Project  reviews.  While  work  progressed  on  regulator)'  revisions,  case  reviews  continued  under 
the  ciirrent  regulations.  FY  1995  held  even  with  FY  1994,  with  only  a  slight  increase  of  new 
cases  submitted  (2,981,  up  from  2,937).  Combined  with  cases  carried  over  from  the  previous 
year  (506)  and  plans  submitted  for  Council  review  (304),  the  overall  Section  106  caseload  stood 
at  3,791  Federal  imdertakings  requiring  substantive  Council  review  of  impacts  on  historic 
properties.  This  figure  was  actually  down  from  the  FY  1994  overall  caseload  of  3,971.  Of 
these,  3,175  were  closed,  including  988  by  Memoranda  of  Agreement  specifying  actions  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  harm  to  historic  properties.  All  but  5  of  the  cases  were  resolved  through 
consultation.  These  cases  are  commented  upon  by  panels  of  Council  Members  or  by  Chairman's 
letters. 

Council  reviews  necessitated  by  previously  completed  cases  numbered  304.    These  include  the 
various  mitigation  proposals,  data  recovery  plans  and  final  designs  and  specifications  that  have 
been  developed  pursuant  to  Memoranda  of  Agreement  and  Programmatic  Agreements.  Often  the 
formal  Section  106  review  is  completed  with  certain  decisions  relation  to  the  precise  treatment  of 
preservation  process  with  the  overall  project  development  schedule  and  allows  final  treatment 
decisions  to  be  based  on  information  often  lacking  when  the  Section  1 06  process  is  formally 
engaged.  The  personnel  resources  devoted  to  these  activities  varies  greatly,  depending  on  the 
complexity  and  nimiber  of  issues  remaining  to  be  resolved  under  the  terms  of  an  executed 
Memorandum  of  Agreement. 
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W5  Project  Reviews 


1995  1996  1997 

actual  est.  est. 


988 

950 

900 

(484) 

(500) 

(500) 

(269) 

(200) 

(190) 

(235) 

(250) 

(210) 

5 

6 

6 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

w 

(3) 

(3) 

296 

250 

200 

48 

70 

60 

Incoming  caseload 

Canyover  from  previous  year  506  410  459 

New  cases  submitted  2,981  3,200  3,250 

Plans  submitted  for  review*  304  275  300 

Annual  caseload  (total) 3.791 3,885 4,009 

Outgoing  caseload 

No  adverse  effect  determinations  1 ,838  1 ,900  2,000 

Adverse  effect  detenminations 
All  Memoranda  of  Agreement 

(SHPO-^ency  MOAs) 
(Three-party  MOAs) 
(Rvgrammatic  Agreements) 

Failure  to  agree 

(Comments  by  menibers) 

(Foreclosures) 
Plans  reviewed 
Emergencies  and  discoveries 

Cases  completed  (total) 3,175 3,176 3,166 

Net  case  carryover 

Cases  retired  206  150  150 

Carryover  to  next  year  (total) 410 459 593 


Definitions 

Carryover  from  previous  year  Includes  all  cases  that  were  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

New  cases  submitted  are  those  cases  submitted  for  Council  review  under  the  Section  106  regulations. 

Plans  submitted  for  review  includes  mKigation  and  other  plans  that  have  been  developed  pursuant  to  an 
MOA  or  PA  which  are  subsequently  reviewed  by  the  Council.  They  often  cover  archeological  data  recov- 
ery, rehabilitation  of  historic  structures,  marketing  of  historic  buildings,  design  for  new  construction  in  his- 
toric districts,  and  similar  mitigation  requiring  detailed  planning  as  a  project  moves  forward.  They  may  also 
include  plans  for  dealing  with  emergencies  and  the  discovery  of  historic  properties  after  a  project  is  under- 
way. 

No  adverse  effect  determinations  (NAE)  are  determinations  by  Federal  agencies  in  consultation  with 
SHPOs  that  the  project  will  not  adversely  affect  historic  properties.  TTie  Council  reviews  these  to  ensure 
that  proper  decisions  have  been  reached.  If  objections  to  the  determinations  are  noted,  the  Council  may 
specify  conditions  which,  if  accepted  by  the  agency,  would  remove  the  basis  for  objection  or  the  Council 
may  seek  to  develop  an  MOA.  'Under  the  revised  Section  106  procedures,  the  Council  is  proposing  to 
forego  these  reviews. 
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Adverse  effect  determinations  lead  to  consultation  and  usually  an  MOA  which  sets  forth  measures  to 
avoid,  minimize,  or  mitigate  adverse  effects.  SHPO-agency  MOAs  are  submitted  to  the  Council  for  30-day 
review;  the  Council  can  accept  the  MOA,  specify  changes  that  will  make  it  acceptable,  or  comment  on  the 
undertaking  rather  than  accepting  the  MOA  Three-party  MOAs  are  developed  with  the  Council  as  a  party 
to  the  consultation  process;  the  Council  executes  the  MOA  along  with  the  other  parties.  Ttie  revised  Sec- 
tion 106  procedures  would  have  SHPO-agency  MOAs  filed  with,  but  not  signed  by,  the  Council. 

Programmatic  Agreements  are  more  involved  agreements  for  complex  projects  often  affecting  many  his- 
toric properties  and  requiring  a  phased  approach  to  mitigation.  Many  are  multi-year  programs  (such  as 
Community  Development  Block  Grants)  that  are  best  dealt  with  by  a  PA  tailored  to  their  specific  needs  or 
complex  linear  or  multi-State  projects. 

Failure  to  agree.    V\^en  the  parties  fail  to  reach  an  MOA  the  Council  membership  issues  written,  advi- 
sory comments  to  the  agency. 

Foreclosures  occur  when  a  Federal  agency  takes  an  action,  such  as  demolishing  a  historic  building  prior 
to  completing  the  Section  106  process,  thereby  precluding  the  Council  from  commenting.  This  category 
also  includes  "anticipatory  demolition,"  which  occurs  when  an  applicant  for  Federal  assistance  knowingly 
destroys  a  historic  property  to  avoid  Section  106.  NHPA  requires  the  Federal  agency  to  deny  assistance, 
unless  it  determines  that  circumstances  warrant  granting  it  after  the  agency  consults  with  the  Council. 

Emergency  undertakings  are  agency  actions  resulting  from  natural  disasters,  a  governor's  declared 
State  emergency,  or  locally  determined  threats  to  public  safety  that  qualiffy  for  special  expedited  review  un- 
der the  Council's  regulations.  Discoveries  occur  when  a  historic  property  is  unexpectedly  found  during 
project  implementation;  special  procedures  apply  for  expedited  review. 

Plans  reviewed  are  completed  review  of  those  plans  (data  recovery,  rehabilitation,  new  construction,  etc.) 
submitted  in  accordance  with  previously  agreed  upon  measures. 

Cases  retired  are  cases,  formeriy  carried  as  open,  that  have  been  determined  to  be  no  longer  active  and 
are  closed  by  the  Council.  They  have  usually  been  dropped  by  the  sponsoring  agency  or  placed  on  indefi- 
nite hold  without  the  agency  advising  the  Council. 
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Summary  of  activities 
Planning  assistance 
Public  requests 
MonKoring  and  oversight 
Procedural  dispute  resolution 


1995 

1996 

1997 

actual 

est. 

est. 

2,450 

1.600 

1,000 

340 

310 

300 

50 

35 

30 

5 

5 

5 

Definitions 


As  the  Council  removes  itself  from  involvement  In  more  routine  case  reviews,  more  time  will  be  spent  on 
ensuring  the  Section  106  process  functions  smoothly  and  problems  are  resolved  .This  will  produce  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Council  actions  that  are  reflected  in  current  worKload  factors,  as  well  as  new  ones  that  must 
await  the  outcome  of  the  revisions  to  the  Section  106  process  to  be  more  precisely  defined. 

Planning  assistance  includes  a  wide  range  of  informal  technical  assistance,  review  of  environmental 
documents  or  reports,  or  coordination  with  SHPOs  and  agencies  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  project  plan- 
ning. Ttiis  help  promotes  early  agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  SHPO,  reducing  the  amount  of 
time  the  Council  will  spend  on  later  review  of  the  case.  This  function  will  increase  dramatically  when  the 
Section  106  process  is  amended. 

Public  requests  currently  includes  both  specific  requests  from  members  of  the  general  public  for  Council 
review  of  agency  findings  Involving  its  identification,  evaluation,  or  effect  determinations  (Section  800.6(e) 
requests),  as  well  as  more  general  requests  for  the  Council  to  investigate  whether  an  agency  should  be 
complying  with  Section  106  for  a  given  project.  VWth  the  removal  of  the  Council  from  routine  case  review, 
provisions  are.being  proposed  that  would  give  the  public  greater  access  to  request  the  Council  to  review 
an  agency  finding. 

Monitoring  and  oversight  is  Council-initiated  Investigations  and  reviews  of  potentially  problematic  cases. 
Reallocation  of  resources  from  individual  case  review  will  allow  the  Council  to  more  actively  monitor  the 
performance  of  the  Section  106  process. 

Procedural  dispute  resolution  embraces  those  situations  where  the  Council  resolves  disagreement  be- 
tween a  Federal  agency  and  a  SHPO  or  other  parly  over  questions  of  regulatory  application  or  interpreta- 
tion. Council  advice  can  preclude  court  challenges  and  project  delay. 
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A  detailed  analysis  of  Section  106  activity  is  found  in  Figure  5.  As  discussed  in  that  section, 
there  will  be  significant  changes  in  the  Council's  Section  1 06  caseload  in  the  future,  as  regulatory 
changes  expected  to  go  into  effect  during  FY  1997  substantially  alter  the  Council  role  in  the 
Section  106  process.  At  present,  the  regulatory  changes  are  not  likely  to  be  in  places  before  late 
FY  1997.  Thus,  the  current  regulations  will  govern  Section  106  activity  for  most  of  FY  1997. 
While  the  level  of  activity  during  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  can  be  reasonably  accurately  predicted, 
new  regiilations  will  bring  dramatic  changes  in  the  Council's  workload  and  a  substantial 
reduction  in  actual  case  numbers  since  the  Council  will  be  removed  from  review  of  routine  cases 
after  FY  1997.  Traditional  workload  factors  applicable  in  previous  years  will  be  eliminated  or 
significantiy  reduced.  New  ones  will  be  introduced.  As  currentiy  proposed,  the  Council  will  no 
longer  review  no  adverse  effect  cases  (NAE),  thus  eliminating  a  significant  portion  of  previous 
years'  caseload.  Likewise,  Memoranda  of  Agreement  reached  by  agencies  and  SHPOs  to  resolve 
adverse  effects  will  not  require  Council  concurrence.  Council  involvement  in  individual  case 
review  will  focus  on  cases  involving  National  Historic  Landmarks,  undertakings  that  involve 
multiple  States  or  management  of  large  Federal  facilities  or  other  holdings,  and  cases  where  a 
party  to  the  consultation  requests  Council  participation. 

Personnel  and  budget  savings  provided  for  by  these  reduced  workload  demands  will  be  essential 
to  meet  the  downsizing  of  the  Council  imposed  by  the  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  appropriations. 
However,  they  will  be  offset  by  new  Council  responsibilities  under  the  revised  regulations. 
These  are  likely  to  include: 

-  Expanded  need  to  work  closely  with  a  wide  range  of  Federal  agencies  to  ensure  the 
consistency  of  their  procedures  with  those  of  the  Council,  as  mandated  by  the  1992 
NHPA  Amendments; 

-  Establishment  of  monitoring  procedures  to  ensure  that  responsibilities  carried  out  by 
agencies  and  SHPOs  in  handling  newly  delegated  responsibilities  for  resolution  of 
noncontroversial  cases  are  being  met; 

-  Greater  need  to  respond  to  public  requests  to  review  actions  in  specific  cases; 

-  More  active  and  direct  Council  involvement  in  consultation  in  those  cases  which 
include  strong  public  interest,  negotiation  challenges,  or  difficult  design  or  treatment 
issues; 

-  Development  of  better  and  more  detailed  information  for  agencies  and  SHPOs  to  better 
equip  them  for  handling  their  enhanced  responsibilities; 

-  More  consistent  work  with  Federal  agencies,  particularly  those  that  are  the  primary 
Section  106  users,  to  help  them  improve  historic  preservation  planning  and  integration  of 
preservation  into  their  overall  project  development  and  implementation;  and 

-  Extensive  training  for  all  segments  of  the  Section  106  user  population. 
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Related  Section  )  06  work.  Figures  5  and  6  respectively  identify  direct  Section  1 06  work 
products,  the  substantial  and  time-consuming  related  activities  stemming  from  technical 
assistance  to  agencies  and  the  public,  program  review  and  improvement,  and  educational 
outreach.  These  tables  include  the  actual  number  in  each  category  during  FY  1 995  and 
projections  for  FY  1996   and  FY  1997. 

Figure  7  shows  activities  related  to  the  management  of  the  Section  106  process.  They  are  not 
actually  "cases,"  but  often  relate  to  (or  sometimes  avoid)  future  cases  that  would  come  to  the 
Council.  One  group  of  activities  often  bridges  the  gap  between  project  review  and  program 
review  and  improvement.    This  is  the  provision  of  advice  to  SHPOs  and  agencies;  as  noted 
earlier,  this  is  a  particularly  important  and  often  time-consuming  task.  In  many  respects  this 
represents  perhaps  the  most  important  service  the  Council  can  provide,  since  increasingly  much 
of  the  planning  for  historic  resources  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Section  106  process  relies 
upon  assistance  provided  by  SHPOs.  The  Council  is  presently  exploring  better  ways  to 
communicate  information  to  the  SHPOs  about  Federal  programs,  as  well  as  cross-cutting 
preservation  issues,  to  enable  them  to  do  a  better  job. 

The  Coimcil's  new  publication  series  entitled  FedNotes  provides  concise  information  to  the 
SHPOs  and  other  Section  1 06  users  about  various  Federal  programs  and  their  interaction  with 
Section  1 06.  FedNote  topics  include  lighthouse  leasing  by  the  Coast  Guard,  a  series  on  issues 
posed  by  military  base  closure  and  community  reuse,  GSA's  lease  construction,  guidance  on  NPS 
planning,  and  information  about  HUD's  Home  Investment  Partnership  Program.  FedNotes,  as 
well  as  other  related  efforts,  will  significantly  advance  the  role  of  the  Council  as  a  critical 
clearinghouse  on  timely  Federal  preservation  information. 

After  regulatory  changes  take  effect  in  FY  1 997,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  activities  in  Figure  7 
will  increase  significantly. 

Effect  of  Requested  Level  The  FY  1997  request  reflects  the  downsizing  of  the  Council  staff 
mandated  in  FY  1996  and  projected  for  FY  1997.    Regulatory  reforms  and  organizational 
realignments  will  be  essential  to  enable  the  Council  to  meet  anticipated  Section  1 06  demands 
with  the  requested  budget,  although  the  timing  of  such  changes  may  cause  case  backlogs.  This 
assumes  no  dramatic  increase  in  Section  106  caseload.  Transition  to  a  new  process  will  be 
hindered  by  a  lack  of  resources.  Reimbursements  from  other  agencies  will  be  sought  to  alleviate 
this  situation. 

IV.  Outreach 

Knowledge  of  Federal  preservation  laws,  policies  and  procedures  is  essential  for  both  Federal 
agencies  and  those  State,  local  and  tribal  oflRcials,  applicants  and  concerned  citizens  who  wish  to 
participate  in  the  processes  created  by  NHPA.  Broad  understanding  avoids  confrontation  and 
delay,  facilitates  decisions  that  support  preservation  and  allows  the  public  to  effectively 
communicate  their  wishes  for  the  ftiture  of  their  heritage  to  Federal  officials.  The  Council 
conducts  a  variety  of  outreach  activities  as  directed  by  NHPA  to  advance  this  objective.  It 
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provides  education,  training  and  information  about  its  activities  and  authorities  to  all  participants 
in  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program.  It  also  offers  information  on  other  aspects  of  the 
historic  preservation  program,  most  notably  those  policies  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
government  that  affect  historic  preservation. 

To  carry  this  out,  the  Council  seeks  to: 

-Give  priority  to  training,  educating  and  informing  the  primary  participants  in  the 
Section  106  process. 

-Direct  its  outreach  activities  toward  building  partnerships  to  advance  Council  policies 
and  programs,  encouraging  the  involvement  of  State  and  local  government  and  the  public. 

-Build  self-sustaining  systems  and  networks  to  educate  participants  in  the  Section  106 
process. 

-Respond  promptly  and  usefully  to  the  needs  of  Federal,  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  Indian  tribes,  affected  private  sector  interests  and  the  public  for  information 
about  the  Council's  activities. 

-Use  the  full  range  of  information  means  and  technolog>'  to  disseminate  important 
information  on  the  Council  and  Federal  agency  programs  affecting  historic  properties  to  a 
broad  public  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  Preservation  Assistance  is  the  focal  point  for  the  Council's  outreach 
activities,  managing  publications  and  information  dissemination,  preparing  technical  guidance, 
providing  advice  and  assistance  and  conducting  the  Council  training  and  education  program.  Its 
staff  includes  a  writer-editor,  a  publications  assistant,  an  education  coordinator,  a  training 
assistant,  a  State  liaison  coordinator,  a  historic  preservation  specialist  and  a  director. 

Outreach  activities  fall  into  three  primary  areas:  training  and  education,  publications  and  liaison 
with  Federal  agencies,  SHPOs  and  Section  106  participants. 

Training  and  Education.  Educational  outreach,  which  fulfills  the  Council's  mandates  under 
Section  202(a)(5)  and  (7)  of  the  NHPA,  remains  a  dynamic  and  growing  component  of  the 
agency's  mission,  extremely  well-received  by  those  who  use  it.  The  Council's  successful 
education  program  is  closely  linked  to  its  other  technical  assistance  and  program  review  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Federal,  State,  local,  and  tribal  officials,  applicants  for  Federal 
assistance  and  contractors  in  the  requirements  of  Federal  historic  preservation  law  and  Section 
106  review.  The  Council  views  historic  preservation  education  as  a  critical  means  of  program 
improvement  and  preservation  assistance.  Experience  has  shown  that  educating  Federal  agency 
officials  and  others  saves  significant  time  in  processing  Section  1 06  undertakings,  improves 
consultation,  and  results  in  better,  more  thoughtftil  planning  and  consideration  of  historic  values. 
The  program  has  continued  to  evolve  as  the  Council  has  increased  the  number  of 
open-enrollment  introductory  courses,  while  enhancing  its  ability  to  respond  to  special,  more 
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targeted,  and  more  focused  training  needs  and  problem  areas  and  increased  requests  for  Council 
partnership  in  new  educational  initiatives.  The  makeup  of  the  Council's  training  customers  is 
depicted  in  Figure  8. 

Introductory  courses.  Introductory  courses  are  conducted  under  an  agreement  with  the  GSA 
Interagency  Training  Center.  The  agreement,  in  place  since  1985,  provides  the  Council  with 
technical  support  in  arranging  classes  and  processing  applicants  while  the  Council  conducts  the 
actual  training  and  develops  substantive  course  materials.  GSA  reimburses  the  Council  from 
student  fees;  in  FY  1 995  this  amounted  to  $42,000,  which  defrayed  costs  to  the  Council  for 
travel,  developing  and  publishing  curriculum  materials  and  instructor  time. 

Specialized  courses.  Special  and  advanced  training  is  pursued  in  a  similar  manner.  Whereas  the 
education  program's  focus  in  past  years  has  been  the  development  and  presentation  of  new, 
specially  targeted  courses,  the  emphasis  since  FY  1 994  has  been  to  forge  new  partnerships  and 
on  managing  the  expanded  program.    The  Council  has  continued  its  agreement  with  the 
University  of  Nevada  Reno  (UNR)  to  cosponsor  a  series  of  advanced  courses  on  effective 

Section  1 06  consultation,  as  well  as  to  develop  and  present  special  courses  for  such 
constituencies  as  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Indian  tribes  and  the  private 
sector.  Reimbursement  in  FY  1995  totaled  $9,000. 

A  major  focus  of  training  and  education  in  FY  1995  and  continuing  in  FY  1996  has  been  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Council  developed  and  conducted  a  new  training  course  for  DoD 
personnel  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service,  NCSHPO  and  the  Navy.  Offered  in  FY 
1995  to  DoD  and  the  Coast  Guard,  it  will  be  adapted  for  other  Federal  agencies  in  FY  1996  if 
resources  permit.  The  Council  is  also  working  with  DoD  and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
provide  additional  courses  for  DoD  and  NPS  personnel.. 

The  Council  continued  to  work  with  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  on  its  training 
program,  and  made  speakers  and  other  assistance  available  to  DoD  on  a  regular  and  continuing 
basis.  The  DoD  experience  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
fraining  and  the  Council's  fundamental  goal  of  improving  Federal  agency  historic  preservation 
programs. 

Figure  9  shows  that  in  FY  1 995  the  Council  trained  almost  1 ,000  Federal,  State,  local,  and  tribal 
officials  and  contractors  in  27  courses.  This  included  1 8  introductory  courses  cosponsored  by  the 
GSA  Interagency  Training  Center;  participation  with  UNR  in  offering  6  advanced  seminars;  a 
special  course  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  tribal  representatives  in  cooperation  with 
UNR;  and  two  sessions  of  the  new  course  for  DoD  and  the  Coast  Guard  in  cooperation  with  NPS 
and  NCSHPO.  A  similar  level  is  planned  for  FY  1996.  FY  1997  projections  and  beyond 
anticipate  a  leveling  or  reduction  in  this  activity  as  the  emphasis  shifts  to  specialized  training  on 
the  new  regulations. 

Special  training  to  implement  new  regulations.  FY  1997  will  present  a  special  challenge,  as  the 
education  program  will  focus  much  of  its  effort  on  developing  and  presenting  comprehensive 
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training  on  the  new  regulations  and  their  implementation.  The  Council's  experience  from  the 
last  time  it  revised  the  Section  106  regulations  in  1986  confirms  that  it  will  need  to  commit 
substantial  time  and  resources  to  bring  users  of  the  Section  106  process  useful  information  on 
changes.  One-time  funding  support  for  this  transitional  training  ($150,000)  is  included  in  the  FY 
1997  budget  request. 

Workshops.  Another  critical  element  of  the  Council's  training  and  outreach  program  is  the 
regular  participation  of  its  professional  staff  in  workshops,  seminars  and  conferences  as  speakers 
and  resource  persons.  The  Council  uses  this  vehicle  to  inform  a  wide  range  of  government 
officials,  preservation  professionals,  industry  representatives.  Native  Americans  and  interested 
citizens  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program  in  general  and  the  Section  106  process  in 
particular.  Audiences  have  ranged  from  attendees  at  the  Transportation  Research  Board  annual 
meeting,  a  gathering  of  Federal,  State  and  local  highway  and  transportation  officials,  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Environmental  Review  Board  to  the  Keepers  of  the  Treasures,  a  group  of  Native 
American  tribal  and  cultural  leaders  who  are  key  advisors  to  the  National  Park  Service  on  its 
tribal  programs.  Council  participation  is  relatively  low-cost,  but  plays  an  important  role  in 
spreading  useful  information  on  Council's  programs  and  policies  and  learning  the  views  and 
concerns  of  the  many  users  of  the  Section  106  process. 

Many  of  these  activities  will  continue  into  FY  1997,  but  the  prospect  of  a  revised  Section  106 
process  coming  on  line  will  require  an  adjustment  of  priorities  and  reallocation  of  training 
resources.  The  highest  priority  training  and  educational  objectives  for  FY  1997  are: 

-Integrating  regulatory  changes  into  existing  curricula  and  conducting  special  transition 
training  sessions  to  introduce  regulatory  changes  to  users; 

-Meeting  demand  for  open  enrollment  introductory  and  advanced  courses; 

-Integrating  the  new  course  for  cultural  resource  managers  into  the  training  program  and 
making  it  more  widely  available;  and 

-Assisting  agencies  and  States  in  developing  training  programs  for  their  personnel 
reflecting  the  revised  Section  106  regulations. 

These  activities  will  be  supported  by  the  requested  funding  level,  augmented  by  reimbursable 
agreements  as  noted. 

Council  publications.  Closely  related  to  the  formal  education  and  training  program  is  the 
development  and  distribution  of  published  materials  on  the  Council's  activities.  These  embrace 
two  general  categories.  The  first  includes  those  formal  reports  mandated  by  Congress  or 
prepared  as  part  of  a  special  project  or  initiative  undertaken  by  the  Coimcil.  Due  to  budget 
reductions  for  FY  1996,  the  Council  combined  its  1994  and  1995  annual  reports  into  a  single 
document,  "Report  to  the  President  and  Congress  1994-1995".  In  addition  to  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  the  Council's  activities  for  the  period,  the  report  contains  a  compendium  of  Section 
106  cases  over  the  past  decade,  demonstrating  the  achievements  of  Federal  law  in  protecting 
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Rgure  11. 

Selected  Council  publications 

Single  copies  of  publications  are  available  from  ttie  Council  at  no  charge.  V\Aite  c/o  the  Office  of  Education 
and  Preservation  Assistance,  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Suite  809,  1100  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20004. 

Council  fact  sheets: 

•  About  the  Council 

•  Council  Menrbers 

•  Professional  Staff 

•  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  and  Deputies 

•  Federal  Agency  Preservation  Officers  and  Contacts 

•  A  Guide  to  Selected  Key  Preservation  Organizations 

•  Council  Publications 

•  International  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property  (ICCROM) 

Working  with  Section  106  and  Federal  preservation  regulations: 

•  A  Frve-fAinute  Look  at  Section  106  Review 

•  Section  106,  Step^>y-Step 

•  Section  106  Participation  by  Indian  Tribes  and  Other  Native  Americans 

•  Section  106  Participation  by  Local  Governments 

•  Section  106  Participation  by  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers 

•  f^blic  Participation  in  Section  106  Review.  A  Guide  for  Agency  Officials 

•  Section  106  Participation  by  Applicants  for  and  Recipients  of  Federal  Assistance,  Permits,  and  Ucenses 

•  Consulting  About  Archeology  Under  Section  106 

•  Identification  of  Historic  Properties:  A  Decisionmaking  Guide  for  fJlanagers 

•  Programmatic  Agreements  Under  Section  106 

•  Preparing  Agreement  Documents 

•  Protection  of  Historic  Properties  /36  CFR  Part  800] 

•  7776  Section  110  Guidelines:  Annotated  Guidelines  for  Federal  Agency  Responsibilities 
Under  Section  110  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 

•  Council  Training  and  Educational  Outreach 

•  Annual  reports  to  the  President  and  Confess,  1986-1 995 

Special  topics  in  historic  preservation: 

•  Defense  Department  Compliance  vwtfi  the  National  Historic  reservation  Act:  Section  202(a)(6) 
Evaluation  Report 

•  Balancing  Historic  F^servation  Needs  with  the  Operation  of  Highly  Technical  or  Scientific  Facilities 

Federal  historic  preservation  law: 

•  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  3rd  edition 

•  Federal  Historic  Preservation  Case  Law 

•  Federal  Tax  Law 
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historic  properties  nationwide.    Annual  reports  have  always  been  well-received  by  those 
interested  in  the  historic  preservation  as  an  invaluable  source  of  timely  and  useful  information  on 
the  Federal  government's  historic  preservation  policies  and  programs,  as  well  as  identifying 
emerging  trends  on  the  national  preservation  scene. 

Technical  guidance  and  Section  1 06  informational  materials  are  the  other  important  element  of 
the  Council's  publications  program.  They  are  used  to  clarify  the  basic  Section  1 06  process, 
providing  informal  guidance  and  assistance  to  Federal  agencies,  SHPOs,  State,  local  and  tribal 
officials,  applicants  for  Federal  assistance  and  the  public.  They  have  been  found  to  be  a 
cost-effective  way  of  improving  consistency  in  the  Section  1 06  process  and  answering  questions 
frequently-asked  by  people  in  the  field.  Because  of  pending  regulatory  changes,  plaimed 
guidance  materials  involving  treatment  of  archeological  resources.  Native  American  participation 
in  the  Section  106  process  and  a  citizen's  guide  to  historic  preservation  reviews  were  placed  on 
hold. 

I 
With  regard  to  the  existing  Council  library  of  Section  106  information,  demand  remained  high 
for  this  array  of  general-interest,  moderately  technical,  and  highly  specialized  publications. 
These  are  written  at  several  complexity  levels  to  facilitate  understanding  by  readers,  regardless  of 
their  initial  grasp  of  the  topic.  The  Council  provided  more  than  12,000  copies  of  its  publications 
in  response  to  specific  requests  for  information  during  FY  1995.  Prompt  Council  response  to 
these  information  requests  from  agencies  and  the  general  public  assists  agencies  and  applicants 
for  Federal  assistance  in  meeting  regulatory  requirements;  avoiding  unnecessary  project  or 
review  delays;  and  fosters  public  participation  in  the  process. 

Update.  While  the  development  of  major  new  publications  awaits  the  revision  of  the  Section  106 
process,  production  of  other  important  informational  materials  continued.  The  periodic  issuance 
of  Update  provides  timely  and  useful  information  on  the  Council's  program  improvement. 
Section  1 06  management  and  training  activities.  Its  readership  includes  SHPOs,  Federal  Historic 
Preservation  Officers  and  National  Trust  regional  offices,  making  this  publication  a  key  vehicle 
for  transmitting  Council  policy  and  program  information  to  principal  preservation  constituents. 
Efforts  are  continually  underway  to  make  its  content  even  more  useful  and  accessible. 

FedNotes.  As  noted  "FedNotes"  is  a  brief,  policy-based  information  sheet  intended  principally 
for  the  Section  1 06  compliance  staff  members  in  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers.  During  FY 
1994  and  FY  1995,  nine  issues  were  provided  to  SHPOs  and  their  Section  106  compliance  staff, 
as  well  as  to  Federal  Preservation  Officers.    This  new  publication  type  has  been  well  received  by 
SHPOs,  Federal  agency  staff  and  others  involved  in  Section  106  compliance  and  will  continue 
through  FY  1996  and  1997. 

Internet  Home  Page.  A  new  initiative  in  FY  1 996  will  have  important  implications  for  the  future 
of  the  Council's  outreach  activities.  Early  in  the  fiscal  year  the  Council's  home  page  on  the 
Internet  will  debut,  providing  key  information  about  the  Council,  Section  1 06  and  related  aspects 
of  the  National  historic  preservation  program  to  the  vast  numbers  of  individuals  and 
organizations  that  use  the  Intemet.  This  will  be  the  initial  entry  of  the  Council  onto  the 
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information  superhighway;  it  is  expected  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  highly  accessible  and  cost- 
effective  way  to  communicate  with  Section  106  users. 

SHPO  liaison.  Building  better  working  relationships  with  SHPOs  and  citizeri?  concerned  about 
preserving  their  heritage  has  remained  an  outreach  priority.  Because  the  SHPOs  are  the  Council's 
primary  partner  in  carrying  out  the  Section  1 06  process  and  provide  invaluable  service  to  Federal 
agencies,  they  are  a  primary  target  of  outreach  efforts.  OEPA  maintains  close  relations  with  the 
NCSHPO  and  serving  as  principal  contact  for  SHPOs  seeking  information,  guidance'and  advice 
from  the  Council.  The  arrangement  has  achieved  closer  cooperation  with  the  SHPOs  in 
identifying  and  solving  their  problems  with  Federal  agencies,  sharing  information  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  Section  106  process  and  setting  priorities  for  the  Council's  Federal  agency 
program  improvement  efforts. 

A  similar  effort  with  the  regional  office  structure  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
has  also  been  underway.  A  member  of  the  Council,  the  Trust  has  a  membership  of  over  250,000 
individuals  and  local  preservation  organizations.  As  these  are  citizens  and  groups  often  closely 
involved  in  local  historic  preservation  issues,  the  Council  helps  inform  them  of  opportimities  to 
participate  though  the  Section  106  process  in  the  planning  of  Federal  actions  that  may  impact 
historic  properties  in  their  communities. 

Working  with  industry.  A  new  direction  in  outreach  emerged  during  FY  1 995  and  will  be 
actively  pursued  in  FY  1996  and  1997.  Comments  on  proposed  revisions  to  the  Coimcil's 
Section  106  regiilations  revealed  a  great  deal  of  interest  from  the  business  community  in  the 
Council's  work,  as  their  activities  often  require  Federal  approvals  or  assistance.  The  Council 
responded  to  this  interest  by  hosting  and  participating  in  a  variety  of  meetings  and  conferences 
intended  to  build  closer  ties  between  the  historic  preservation  community  and  industry.  The 
information  gained  from  these  exchanges  is  being  incorporated  into  regulatory  changes  and  the 
development  of  new  techniques  to  reach  business  users  of  the  Section  106  process. 

Effect  of  Requested  Level  Adjusting  to  the  downsized  level  of  FY  1997  will  require  a 
substantial  scaling  back  of  outreach  activities.  More  emphasis  will  have  to  be  placed  on  cost- 
sharing  and  reimbursable  efforts  to  achieve  Council  goals.  Training,  guidance  and  informational 
material  essential  to  put  new  regulatory  revisions  into  place  will  be  completely  dependent  upon 
support  from  affected  Federal  agencies. 
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Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  95-2300-0-1-303 


1995  act 


1996est 


1997est 


Obligations  by  program  activity: 
Direct  program: 

00.01  Salaries  and  expenses 2,937 

01.01  Reimbursable  program 102 

10.00   Total  obligations 3,039 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

22.00  New  budget  authority  (gross) 3,044 

22.30  Unobligated  balance  expiring -5 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources  available  for 

obligation 3,039 

23.95  New  obligations 3,039 

New  budget  authority  (gross),  detail: 

Current: 
40.00  Appropriation  (definite) 2,942 

Permanent: 

Spending  authority  fi-om  offsetting 

collections 

68.90  Spending  fi-om  off-setting  collections 102 

70.00  Total  new  budget  authority  (gross^ 3,044 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

Unpaid  obligated,  start  of  year: 

72.90  Obligated  balance:  Fund  balance 438 

73.10  New  obligations 3,039 

73.20  Total  outlays  (gross) -3,061 

73.40  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts -25 

Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year: 
74.90  Obligated  balance:  fimd  balance  391 

Outlays  (gross),  detail; 
86.90  Outlays  from  new  current  authority 2,659 

86.93  Outlays  from  current  balances 300 

86.97  Outlays  from  new  permanent  authority 1 02 

87.00  Totaloutlavs  rgross') 3,061 

Offsets: 

Against  gross  budget  authority  and  outlays: 
88.00    Offsetting  collections  (cash)  from:  Federal  sources 
New  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00  Budget  authority 2,942 

96.00  Outlays 2,959 


2,500 

2,500 

2QQ 

2QQ 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 


2,700 
2,700 


2,700 


2,700 
2,700 


2,500 


2,570 


2,500 
2,370 


2,500 


200 

200 

2,700 

2,700 

391 

521 

2,700 

2,700 

-  2,570 

-2,570 

521 

651 

1,875 

1,875 

495 

495 

200 

200 

2,570 


2,500 
2,370 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Identification  code 
95-23Q0-0-1-303 


1995 

1996 

1997 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

1,788 

1,596 

1,590 

38 

37 

20 

2 

3 

2 

1,828 

1,636 

1,612 

435 

408 

406 

Direct  obligations : 

Personnel  compensation 
11.1      Full-time  permanent 
11.5      Other  than  full-time 

permanent 
11.5      Other  personnel 

compensation 
11.9      Total  personnel 

compensation 
12.1      Civilian  personnel 

benefits 

13.1      Benefits  for  former 
personnel 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation 
of  persons 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 
23.3      Communication,  utilities, 

and  misc  charges 
24.0      Printing  and  reproduction 

25.2  Other  services 
26.0      Supplies  and  materials 
31.0      Equipment 

99.0      Subtotal,  direct 
obligations: 

99.0      Reimbursable  obligations: 


12 


98 

40 

40 

224 

224 

230 

30 

30 

35 

I    16 

10 

10 

238 

139 

145 

30 

10 

12 

26 

3 

10 

2,937 

2,500 

2,500 

102 

200 

200 

99.9 


Total  obligations 


3,039 


2,700 


2,700 


Personnel  Summary 
Direct :  Total  compensable  workyears : 


1011  Full-time  equivalent 
employment 


2011  Reimbursable:  Full-time 
equivalent  employment . . 


37 


33 


29 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESRVATION 

DONATIONS  (TRUST  FUND) 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Identification  code 

1995  1996  1997 

95-8298-0-7-303 afitual sstimale sstimats 

Program  bv  activities: 


10.0001  Total  obligations  (OC  25)       -  5  5 

Financing: 

60.0001  Budget  authority 

(^propriation)  (indefinite) -  5  5 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

71.0001  Total  obligations -  5  5 

72.4001  Obligated  balance, 

start  of  year _  .  - 

74.4001  Obligated  balance, 

end  of  year .  -  - 

90.0001  Outlays  -  5  5 
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Advisory 
Council  On 
Historic 
Preservation 


The  Old  Post  Office  Building 

1100  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #809 

Washington.  DC  20004 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCF. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  accepts  and  uses 

donated  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  the  Council  (16  U.S.C.  470).  It  is  estimated  that  donations  of 

$5,000  will  be  received  annually  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997. 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
General  Statement 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was  established  in  1910  (40  U.S.C.  104)  to  fill  the  need 
for  a  permanent  advisory  agency  whose  members  would  be  qualified  to  make 
available  to  the  Government  expert  opinions  on  questions  of  art.    As  an 
independent  agency,  it  is  intended  to  serve  a  two-fold  purpose;  first,  to  give  advice 
concerning  aesthetic  standards  and  matters  of  civic  design  involved  in  the  orderly 
development  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  second,  to  furnish  expert  opinion  on 
questions  of  art  to  the  President,  to  the  Congress  and  its  Committees,  and  to  the 
heads  of  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments. 
The  Commission's  primary  role  is  to  advise  Federal  Agencies  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  on  proposed  projects  which  would  affect  the  appearance  of 
the  Capital. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the  President,  who 
serve  without  compensation,  receiving  only  actual  travel  expenses  relative  to 
attending  meetings.    Since  the  Commission's  inception,  103  distinguished  architects, 
landscape  architects,  painters,  sculptors  and  laymen  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  have 
given  freely  of  their  time,  experience,  and  professional  skills  in  advising  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  Government  agencies  on  matters  involving  the  fine 
arts. 

The  specific  functions  of  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

1    To  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
President,  heads  of  executive  departments  or  by  any  Committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress. 

2.  To  advise  specifically  on  all  plans  for  parks,  public  buildings,  and  other  structures 
constructed  by  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Governments. 

3.  To  advise  upon  location  of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  public  squares, 
streets  and  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  selection  of  designs  for  the 
statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for  execution  of  the  same. 

4.  To  approve  the  design  and  location  of  national  monuments  and  memorials  as 
required  by  the  specific  statutes  authorizing  them. 

5.  To  regulate  the  height,  exterior  design  and  construction  of  private  and  semi- 
public  buildings  in  certain  areas  of  the  National  Capital.   This  action  requires  review 
and  recommendation  to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  merits  of 
designs  submitted  for  building  permits. 
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6.  To  advise,  as  necessary,  on  projects  of  an  important  Federal  character  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  render  opinions  on  the  merit  of  designs  for  medals, 
insignia,  coins,  or  other  art  projects  created  and  produced  by  the  executive 
departments. 

The  following  summary  provides  a  comparison  between  the  FY  1996  estimate  and 
the  FY  1997  request: 


FY  1996 
Estimate 

FY  1997 
Request 

Increase 
Decrease 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

$ 
FTE 

834 

7 

867 

7 

+33 
0 

National  Capital  Arts  & 
Cultural  Affairs 

$ 
FTE 

6,000 

6,733 

+733 

Total 

$ 
Fl'H 

6,834 
7 

7,6"00 

7 

+766 
7 

Highlights  of  the  FY  1997  Request 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  requesting  a  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  of 
$867,000  for  FY  1997  to  finance  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
the  salaries  and  related  costs  necessary  to  finance  a  supporting  staff  and  maintain  the 
present  level  of  operations.  The  changes  between  the  FY  1996  estimate  and  the  FY 
1997  request  are  as  follows: 

•  +$19,000  for  additional  costs  in  FY  1997  for  the  January  1996  and  January  1997 
general  pay  raises  and  locality  pay  raises;  and 

•  +$14,000  for  increased  space  rental  charges. 

In  1997,  $6,733,000  is  requested  for  the  National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
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Appropriation  Language  Sheet 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act  establishing  a  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  (40 
U.S.C.  104).  $867.000. 

Note— A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the 
time  this  budget  was  prepared.   The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget  are  based 
on  the  levels  provided  in  three  continuing  resolutions;   P.L.  104-91,  P.L.  104-92,  and 
P.L.  104-99. 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Uncontrollable  and  Related  Cost  Changes 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Additional  cost  in  1997  of  January  Pay  Raises: 

199611997 
Estimate  I  Change 

1996  Pay  raises $558/+$2 

The  adjustment  is  for  an  additional  amount  needed  in  1997  to 
fund  a  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  pay  increases  effective  in 
January  1996. 

199611997 
Estimate  I  Change 

1997  Pay  raises $558/+$17 

The  adjustment  is  for  an  additional  amount  needed  in  1997  to 
fund  a  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  pay  increases  effective  in 
January  1997.   A  portion  of  this  amount  will  be  absorbed  through 
a  reduction  in  equipment  purchases  and  other  management 
initiatives  as  needed. 


Other  Uncontrollable  Cost  Changes: 

1996 1 1997 
Enacted  I  Change 
Rental  payments  to  GSA $139/+$14 

The  adjustment  is  for  changes  in  the  costs  payable  to  GSA 
resulting  from  changes  in  rates  for  office  and  non-office  space. 


TOTAL,  UNCONTROLLABLE  COST  CHANGES +$33 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 

Activity: Salaries  and  Expenses 


FY  1996  Change 

Estimated  Uncontrollable  Program  FY  1997  From 

To  Date            Changes  Changes  Budget  FY  1996 

($000)                                834                   +33                         -                      867  +33 

FTE                                       7                        -                         -                          7  0 


Authorization:  40  U.S.C.  104. 

Objectives:   To  ensure  that  the  city  and  the  people  of  Washington  have  a  small, 
simple,  effective  design  review^  agency  to  monitor  aesthetic  development  and  the 
appearance  of  the  city,  and  to  advise  the  President,  Congress,  and  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  and  District  governments  on  proposed  projects  and  existing  conditions 
in  the  Capital.   This  requires  a  high  level  of  professional  expertise  provided  by  seven 
Presidentially-appointed,  well-qualified  "judges  of  the  arts"  and  supported  by  a 
small  professional  staff. 

To  provide  a  professional  level  of  advisory  service  through  reviews  and  liaison  vdth 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  governments;  to  provide  the  administrative 
services  that  are  required  to  communicate  the  advice  of  the  Commission;  and  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  the  Commission's  activities  and  advice. 

To  produce  research  on  buildings,  areas,  and  plans  of  and  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  to  make  this  scholarly  historical  and  architectural  information  generally 
available  to  the  public,  to  other  Government  agencies  and  to  the  Commission.    As 
plans  evolve  for  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  desirable  to  have  specific  resources  identified 
in  advance  and  to  avoid  destruction  or  impairment  of  those  resources.   The 
specially  trained  staff  of  architects  and  historians  performing  this  documentation 
and  planning  work  are  also  available  to  the  Commission  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to 
provide  supporting  material  on  proposed  projects,  sometimes  on  very  short  notice. 

Program  Activities:   The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  an  independent  advisory  agency, 
reviews  proposals  affecting  the  appearance  of  the  Capital,  and  advises  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  governments 
on  architectural  designs  and  other  matters  of  art.   It  also  conducts  review, 
administration,  liaison,  research,  and  publication  activities. 

The  Commission  provides  advisory  services  for  the  immediate  development  of  the 
Capital  through  study,  inspection,  research  and  expert  consultation.    It  maintains 
continual  involvement  in  ongoing  projects  such  as  the  International  Center  site, 
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the  Federal  Triangle,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Plan,  and  other 
special  areas  of  the  city.   It  publishes  studies  to  provide  factual  material  for  planning 
and  urban  design  issues.  Some  of  the  material  assembled  is  published  50  as  to  be 
permanently  available  to  operating  Government  agencies  as  w^ell  as  the  general 
public. 

The  Commission's  advice  on  design,  planning  and  historic  preservation  is  sought 
by  the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  governments.   The  designs  of  memorials 
and  public  buildings  in  Washington  and  designs  affecting  all  public  landmarks  in 
specified  areas  of  the  city  have  been  developed  with  advice  from  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.    This  advice  has  been  at  minimal  cost  to  the  Government  with  modest 
increases  reflecting  higher  overhead  costs  rather  than  expanded  programs. 


Change  from  1996  Estimate: 


($000) 
FTE 

The  increase  is  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  salaries  and  benefits  due  to  the  January 
1996  and  January  1997  payraises  and  increased  GSA  charges  for  space  rental. 


1997 

Budget 
Request 
867 

Changes 
+33 

7 

0 

CFA-6 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  95-2600-0-1-451 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Obligations  by  program  activity: 
10.00         Total  obligations 


783 


834 


867 


Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 


22.00         New^  budget  authority  (gross) 

22.30         Unobligated  balance  expiring 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources 

available  for  obligation 

23.95         New  obligations 

New  budget  authority  (gross),  detail: 

40.00         Appropriation 

Change  in  unpaid  obliga  tions: 

72.40         Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year: 

73.10         New  obligations 

73.20         Total  outlays  (gross) 

73.40         Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

74.40         Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

Outlays  (gross),  detail: 

86.90         Outlays  from  new  current  authority 

86.93         Outlays  from  current  balances 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

Net  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00         Budget  authority 

90.00         Outlays  (net) 


831 

834 

867 

-48 

0 

0 

783 

834 

867 

-783 

-834 

-867 

831 


834 


867 


128 

85 

83 

783 

834 

867 

-828 

-836 

-863 

2 

0 

0 

85 

83 

87 

735 

751 

83 

93 

85 

780 

828 

836 

863 

831 

834 

867 

828 

836 

863 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  95-2600-0-1-451 


1995  1996  1997 

Actual         Estimate       Estimate 


Personnel  compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent 

11.5  Other  personnel  compensation 

11.9  Total  personnel  compensation 

11.2  Personnel  benefits:  Civilian 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GSA 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.2  Other  services 

25.3  Purchases  of  goods  and  services 

from  Government  accounts 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

31.0  Equipment 

99.9  Total  obligations 

CFA-8 


420 

458 

473 

9 

10 

11 

3 

432 

468 

484 

73 

90 

93 

16 

17 

17 

143 

139 

153 

.6  11  11 

0  6  6 

59  45  45 

45  45  45 

7  7  7 

2  6  6 


783 


834 


867 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Personnel  Summary 


mtification  code  95-2600-0-1-451 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Total  compensable  workyears: 
Full-time  equivalent  employment. 


Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime  and 
holiday  hours 


CFA-9 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
EMPLOYEE  COUNT  BY  GRADE 


Identification  code  95-2600-0-1-451 

ES-6 

subtotal 

GS/GM-15 

GS-13 

GS-12 

GS-n 

GS-4 

subtotal 

Total  employment  (actual/projected) 
at  end  of  fiscal  year 


1995  actual 


1996  est. 


1997  est. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CFA-10 
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Appropriation  Language  Sheet 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs 


For  necessary  expenses  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-190  (99  Stat.l261;20  U.S.C. 
956(a)),  as  amended,  $6,733,000. 

Note— A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the 
time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget  are  bcised 
on  the  levels  provided  in  three  continuing  resolutions:   P.L.  104-91,  P.L.  104-92,  and 
P.L.  104-99. 


CFA-11 
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Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Activity:         Grants 


FY  1996  Change 

Estimated     Uncontrollable     Program            FY  1997  From 

To  Date            Changes           Changes             Budget  FY  1996 

($000)                             6,000                        -                     +733                6,733  +733 

FTE                                       ....  - 


Authorization:   99  Stat.  1261;20  U.S.C.  956a 

Objectives:   The  FY  1988  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  transferred  administrative  responsibility  for  the  National 
Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  program  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.    This  program  provides  grants  for 
general  operating  support  to  Washington,  DC  arts  and  other  cultural  organizations. 


Change  from  1996  Estimate: 


($000) 

FTE  -  - 

This  request  reflects  an  actual  reduction  from  the  amounts  that  had  been  enacted  for 
this  account  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 


1997 

Budget 
Request 

6,733 

Program 

Changes 
+733 

CFA-12 
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COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 


Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code  95-2602-0-1-503 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

22.00         New  budget  authority  (gross) 

7^00 

6,000 

6,733 

New  budget  authority  (gross),  detail: 

40.00         Appropriation 

-7300 

-6,000 

-6,733 

Obligations  by  program  activity: 

10.00         Total  obligations 
(object  class  41.0) 
■y  resources  availa 

New  budget  authi 
Iget  authority  (grc 

Appropriation 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

73.10         New  obligations 

73.20         Total  outlays  (gross) 

Outlays  (gross),  detail: 

86.90         Outlays  from  new  current  authority 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

Net  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00         Budget  authority 

90.00         Outlays  (net) 


7300 


7300 
-7300 


6,000 


6,000 
-6,000 


6,733 


6,733 
-6,733 


7300 


7300 


6,000 


6,000 


6,733 


6,733 


7300 
7300 


6,000 
6,000 


6,733 
6,733 


CFA-13 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

BUDGET  JUSTIFICATIONS 
F.Y.   1997 

(341) 
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FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Appropriation  Language 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
established  by  the  Act  of  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  694),  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  92-332  (86  Stat.  401).  $125.000. 

Note.--A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  accoxint  had  not  been  enacted  at  the 
time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget 
justification  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  latest  Conference  Report 
(H.  Rpt .  104-402)  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1996. 


Justification  of  Program  and  Performance 


Account:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission:  Salaries  and  Expenses 


1996   Uncontrollable  & 
Estimated  Related  Changes 
To  Date       (  +  /-) 


Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission 


$  (000) 
FTE 


147 
0 


Authorization 


Program 

Changes 

(  +  /-> 

-22 

0 


1997  Change 
Budget  From  1996 
Reguest     (+/- ) 


125 
0 


-22 

0 


Public  Law  84-372  (69  Stat.  694)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-332  (86  Stat.  401), 
and  Public  Law  97-224  (96  Stat.  243). 

Objectives 

To  formulate  plans  for,  and  supervise  the  construction  of,  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial,  and  to  carry  out  a  Congressional  mandate  to  raise  $10  million 
from  non- federal  sources  towards  construction. 


FY  1996  Estimated  Program: 


$147,000 


0  FTE 


A  Joint  Resolution  approved  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  694)  established  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  to  consider  and  formulate  plans  to 
design  and  construct  a  memorial  to  our  32nd  President.  ■""  i  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
332  authorized  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  ..ecessary  to  carry  out 
the  Joint  Resolution  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate 
in  the  planning  and  design  of  the  memorial.  In  1982,  Public  Law  97-224 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval 
of  the  Commission,  to  construct  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  according 
to  the  approved  design.  Construction  has  begun  on  the  Memorial  in  West  Potomac 
Park  on  the  site  authorized  by  Public  Law  86-214  in  1959. 

The  Memorial,  by  designer  Lawrence  Halprin,  will  be  a  landscaped  garden  which  has 
evolved  from  the  concept  of  portraying  multiple  images  of  President  Roosevelt 
rather  than  the  traditional  single  figure  concept  of  memorial  design.  The  result 
will  be  a  series  of  four  garden  spaces  linked  by  a  continuous  12 -foot  granite 
wall.  The  walls  will  provide  the  element  upon  which  the  sculpture  and  quotations 
will  be  displayed.  Water,  an  extremely  important  element  in  the  life  of 
President  Roosevelt,  has  been  included  as  a  major  element  in  the  Memorial  in  the 
form  of  waterfalls,  pools  and  runnels.  Estimated  cost  of  construction  is 
$52,000,000. 


FY  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 


1997  Program 
Budget  Changes 
Reguest     (+/- ) 


Franklin  Delano 

Roosevelt  Memorial   $  (000) 

Commission  FTE 


125 
0 


-22 

0 


Funding  is  necessary  to  continue  the  administrative  work  and  construction 
oversight  by  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  for  completion  of 
this  project  as  authorized  by  P.L.  97-224.  The  projected  Memorial  completion 
date  is  the  Spring  of  1997.  Because  the  Commission  anticipates  it  will  conclude 
its  activities  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  FY  1997,  a  proposed  decrease 
of  $22,000  in  appropriations  will  still  enable  the  Commission  to  maintain 
essentially  the  same  level  of  activity  for  3/4  of  FY  1997  as  for  FY  1996. 
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FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Program  and  Financing  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code 
76-0700-0-1-808 

1995 
actual 

1996 
estimate 

1997 
estimate 

Obligations  by  program  activity: 

10  00    Total  obligations 

140 

244 

135 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation: 

21 .40     Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year: 

Uninvested  balance 

186 
45 

15 

107 
147 

0 

10 
125 

0 

22  00     New  budget  authority  (gross)  

22.10     Resources  available  from  recoveries  of  prior  year 

obligations 

23.90        Total  budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation.. 

23.95     New  obligations 

24.40     Unobligated  balance  available,  end  of  year: 

Uninvested  balance 

247 
-140 

254 
-244 

135 

-135 

107 

10 

0 

New  budget  authority  (gross),  detail: 

Current: 
40  00        Appropriation 

45 

147 

125 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations: 

Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year: 
72.40         Obligated  balance:  Appropriation 

60 

140 

-171 

-15 

14 

244 

-211 

0 

47 

135 

-182 

0 

73.10     New  obligations 

73.20    Total  outlays  (gross) 

73.45    Adjustments  in  unexpired  accounts 

Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year: 
74.40         Obligated  balance:  Appropriation 

14 

47 

0 

Outlays  (gross),  detail: 

86.90    Outlays  from  new  current  authority 

45 
126 

90 
121 

125 

57 

86.93     Outlays  from  current  balances 

87.00        Total  outlays,  gross 

171 

211 

182 

Net  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00     Budget  authority 

45 

171 

147 
211 

125 
182 

90.00     Outlays 
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SAi_ARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
Object  Classification  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  code 
76-0700-0-1-808 

1995 
actual 

1996 
estimate 

1997 
estimate 

21  0      Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

1 
1 
4 
118 
11 
5 
0 

3 
2 

5 

216 

11 

6 

1 

3 
2 
6 
107 
11 
5 
1 

23.3       Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges 
24  0       Printing  and  reproduction  

25  1       Advisory  and  assistance  services      

25  2       Ottier  services 

26  0      Supplies  and  materials 

31.0       Equipment 

99  9      Total  obligations 

140 

244 

135 

Note:  Amounts  entered  for  this  account  in  the  President's  Budget  Appendix  reflect  annual  operating 
fund  levels  under  P.L.  104-99,  the  ninth  continuing  resolution,  and  in  total  are  $48,000  This  amount  is 
$99,000  less  than  the  1996  amounts  shown  above,  which  reflect  the  account  level  in  H.R.  1977,  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1996,  as  reported  by  Conference. 

Information  for  this  account  is  included  as  part  of  information  shown  for  "Other  Commissions  and 
Boards"  on  page  1035  of  the  Budget  Appendix. 


I  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 


HUMANITIES 


BUDGET    REQUEST 

FOR 

FISCAL   YEAR    1997 


Submitted   to   Congress 
March   1996 

(345) 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 


SUMMARY  OP  FISCAL  YEAR  1997  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  requests  an 
appropriation  of  $136  million  for  fiscal  year  1997  to  promote 
national  progress  in  the  humanities: 

•  $100.65  million   for  the  agency's  grant  programs  in   support 
of  high  quality  education,    research,    preservation,    and- 
public  projects  in   the  humanities   throughout   the  nation; 

•  $11.50  million   for  the  NEH  Challenge  Grants  program   to 
stimulate  and  match  private,    non-federal   donations   in 
support  of  humanities  institutions  and  organizations; 

•  $6.25  million   to  stimulate  and  match  non- federal 
contributions   to  humanities  projects  supported  by  the 
Endowment ;    and 

•  $17.60  million   for  administrative  expenses  necessary  to 
operate   the  agency. 

The  NEH  MISSION 

In  1965,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared- -in 
legislation  establishing  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities- -that  "democracy  demands  wisdom  and  vision  in  its 
citizens."   For  more  than  thirty  years,  NEH  has  worked 
conscientiously  to  advance  "wisdom  and  vision"  by  supporting 
humanities  projects  and  programs  across  the  nation  that  have 
helped  Americans  learn  more  about  human  history,  thought,  and 
culture.   The  Endowment  helps  in  the  critical  tasks  of  preserving 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  nation,  ensuring  that  this  cultural 
heritage  is  accessible  to  all  Americans,  and  guaranteeing  that 
America  will  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  developing  new  knowledge 
that  fosters  "wisdom  and  vision"  in  the  future. 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  NEH  mission,  and  the  agency's 
success  in  fulfilling  it  over  the  years,  have  been  endorsed  by  a 
broad  consensus  of  Americans:  by  educators  and  scholars,-  by 
business  and  philanthropic  leaders,-  by  local,  state,  and  national 
leaders  from  both  political  parties  (including  three  decades  of 
support  from  every  Congress  and  every  President  of  the  United 
States)  ,-  and,  most  importantly,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people.   Through  the  thousands  of  grants  we  make 
each  year  to  applicants  from  every  state  and  region  of  the 
country,  we  help  the  humanities  grow  and  flourish,  thus  enriching 
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the  nation's  educational  and  cultural  life.   Noteworthy 
humanities  projects  and  programs  that  public  funding  for  NEH 
makes  possible  include- - 

COLLECTED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  PAPERS  OF  U.S.  PRESIDENTS  AND  OTHER 
DOCUMENTS  IMPORTANT  TO  OUR  CULTURAL  HERITAGE,  including  the 
papers  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Eisenhower  and  the 
writings  and  papers  of  Charles  Darwin,  Mark  Twain,  Thomas 
Edison,  Albert  Einstein,  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.   NEH 
funding  has  also  helped  support  such  projects  as  the 
compilation  of  a  documentary  history  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  an  edition  of  the 
journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  and  an  edition  of 
materials  from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,- 

PROJECTS  TO  PRESERVE  FRAGILE  BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS,  AND  OTHER 
MATERIALS  HELD  IN  THE  NATION'S  LIBRARIES,  MUSEX7MS,  AND 
CULTURAL  INSTITUTIONS,  including  projects  to  microfilm  more 
than  770,000  brittle  books  and  54  million  pages  of 
historically  significant  newspapers  and  projects  that  have 
stabilized  the  condition  of  over  26.5  million  objects  of 
archaeological,  ethnographic,  and  historical  importance,- 

SEMINARS  AND  INSTITUTES  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEACHERS,  on 

topics  ranging  from  Athenian  democracy  to  twentieth-century 
African-American  literature  and  art  that  are  attended 
annually  by  thousands  of  teachers.   NEH  institutes  and 
seminars  help  to  strengthen  and  reinvigorate  instructors' 
teaching  and  knowledge  of  important  texts  and  themes  in  the 
humanities,  which  in  turn  benefits  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  schoolchildren  they  teach  each  year,- 

WORKS  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  THAT  EXPAND  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  PAST,  such  as  Professor  David  Herbert 
Donald's  best-selling  study,  Lincoln,  and  other  recent 
critically  acclaimed  biographies  on  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
(winner  of  the  1995  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Biography) ,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Herman  Melville,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  Walt  Whitman; 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  DOCUMENTARIES,  such  as  Ken  Burns ' s 
epic  series,  The  Civil  War,  and  other  award-winning 
broadcasts  including  biographical  films  on  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  Charles  Lindbergh,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  George  C.  Marshall,  and  Frederick  Douglass,- 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM  EXHIBITIONS,  such  as  "The  Age  of  Rubens," 
"The  Worlds  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello, "  "A  House 
Divided:  America  in  the  Age  of  Lincoln, "  and  "William 
Wordsworth  and  the  Age  of  English  Romanticism"  that  each  year 
are  viewed  by  millions  of  people  at  more  than  150  sites  in 
all  states  and  territories.   In  addition  to  providing 
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opportunities  for  people  to  experience  excellent  humanities 
presentations,  these  exhibitions,  which  often  draw  visitors 
from  the  surrounding  region  and  beyond,  also  contribute  to 
"cultural  tourism"  and  thus  have  an  economic  impact  in  the 
host  towns  and  cities  where  they  are  held;  and 

READING  AND  DISCUSSION  PROGRAMS,  SYMPOSIA,  CHAUTAUQUA- STYLE 
PRESENTATIONS,  LECTURES,  FILMS,  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS  SPONSORED  BY  STATE  HUMANITIES  COUNCILS, 

organized  in  all  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Marianas, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam  that  annually  reach  millions  of 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  in  school  auditoriums;  local 
museums  and  libraries;  community  centers,  court  houses,  and 
state  capitols;  church  and  grange  halls;  and  on  college 
campuses . 

Public  funds  appropriated  to  the  Endowment  also  have  had  a 
remarkable  track  record  in  leveraging  private  support  for  the 
humanities  across  the  country.   The  Endowment  directly  encourages 
private  giving  to  the  humanities  through  its  authority  to  match 
such  gifts  with  federal  funds.   Indeed,  since  the  agency's 
inception  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  over  $1.1  billion  has  been 
generated  by  our  Challenge  Grant  program,  which  requires  $3  or  $4 
in  gifts  for  every  NEH  dollar  awarded  to  a  humanities 
institution.   Another  $323  million  has  been  raised  in  one-to-one 
matches  for  specific  humanities  projects  supported  by  our  other 
grant  programs . 

With  the  relatively  small  amount  of  public  funds  made 
availc±)le  to  NEH  each  year- -an  amount  that  represents  less  than 
one -one -hundredth  of  one  percent  of  the  total  federal  budget- -the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is  able  to  provide  critical 
support  for  thousands  of  stimulating  projects  and  programs  across 
the  nation  that  help  millions  of  Americans  expand  their  knowledge 
of  the  record  of  human  thought  and  action.   Maintaining  a  viable 
level  of  public  support  for  the  humanities  continues  to  be  a 
worthy  national  enterprise  for  a  great  nation  like  the  United 
States.   In  fiscal  1997  and  in  the  years  ahead,  the  Endowment 
will  strive  to  add  to  this  distinguished  record  of 
accomplishment . 

THE  FY  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Context  of  the  Request 

The  Endowment  and  the  Administration  are  alert  to  the  need 
for  all  federal  agencies,  whenever  possible,  to  help  shoulder 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  reducing  federal  spending.   But  in 
real  terms,  the  value  of  the  NEH  budget  has  declined  by  more  than 
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65  percent  since  FY  1979.   In  FY  1995,  we  were  able  to  support 
only  18  percent  of  our  grant  applications- -the  lowest 
success-ratio  in  the  history  of  NEH  and  the  eighth  consecutive 
year  of  decline.   This  ratio  is  expected  to  plummet  even  further 
due  to  the  drastic  budget  reduction  of  FY  1996. 

The  NEH  request  for  FY  1997  of  $136  million  represents  a 
significant  reduction  from  our  FY  1995  funding  level  of  $172,003 
million.   But  this  request  is  a  responsible  trimming  of  our 
budget  that  acknowledges  the  extraordinary  pressures  the  federal 
government  faces  in  trying  to  balance  the  goal  of  reducing  the 
financial  burden  on  taxpayers  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  level  of  services  for  the  American  people. 

While  the  FY  1997  NEH  request  would  set  our  budget  well  below 
the  amount  of  funds  we  received  two  years  ago,  the  request  would 
mark  an  increase  over  the  FY  1996  level  set  for  us  by  the  House- 
Senate  Appropriations  Conference  Committee- -a  level  that  has,  in 
effect,  been  our  operating  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  FY  1996  reduction  has  forced  us  to  eliminate  a  number  of 
grant  programs  and  to  cancel  or  suspend  grant  competitions  in 
several  others.   In  addition,  we  have  had  to  adopt  a  strategy  of 
"bundling"  many  of  our  remaining  programs  together  so  that  unlike 
activities  will  have  to  compete  with  each  other  for  very  reduced 
sums  of  money.   The  cumulative  effect  of  these  actions  has  been 
to  reduce  significantly  the  American  people's  access  to  quality 
humanities  projects  and  programs.   The  reduction  in  our  budget 
thus  has  been  purchased  at  an  important  cost  to  the  cultural  and 
educational  life  of  the  nation. 

The  Endowment's  FY  1997  budget  request  is  needed  to  help  us 
recover  some  of  the  ground  we  have  lost  in  FY  1996  in  our 
capacity  to  support  significant  research,  education, 
preservation,  and  public  humanities  projects  and  programs  for  the 
American  people.   This  request  demonstrates  the  Administration's 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  humanities  and  an  appreciation 
of  how  the  humanities  contribute  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
nation.   Although  a  $136  million  budget  would  necessitate  that  we 
continue  to  function  at  a  significantly  scaled-down  level  of 
operations- -that  is,  to  continue  the  retrenchment  strategies  we 
are  being  forced  to  follow  in  the  current  fiscal  year- -the 
request  would  nevertheless  be  a  partial  restoration  of  our 
funding  from  the  catastrophic  budget  of  FY  1996.   With  funding  of 
$136  million,  for  example,  we  would  not  be  forced  to  deny  funding 
to  as  many  grant  proposals  of  significance  and  excellence  as  we 
will  in  FY  1996  nor  to  make  as  many  significant  reductions  in 
award  amounts  for  some  of  the  projects  that  we  are  able  to 
support . 

A  budget  of  $136  million  for  NEH  for  FY  1997  is  a  responsible 
amount  of  public  funds  to  invest  in  humanities  activities  that 
will  yield  both  immediate  and  long-term  returns  to  the  nation. 
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Moreover,  while  this  budget  signals  our  commitment  to  make 
reasonable  sacrifices  to  help  control  the  overall  level  of 
federal  spending,  it  is  also  a  budget  that  would  not  undermine 
our  fundamental  ability  and  obligation  to  carry  out  our 
legislated  mission  to  serve  the  American  people. 

A  Restructured  and  More  Entrepreneurial  NEH 

In  December  1995,  the  Endowment  instituted  a  major 
restructuring  of  its  grant  programs  and  operations .   Prompted 
primarily  by  the  necessity  of  downsizing  our  operations  to 
accommodate  an  anticipated  substantial  reduction  in  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1996,  the  reorganization  of  NEH  actually  continues  a 
policy  the  agency  has  been  following  for  the  past  two  years  of 
streamlining  its  programming  and  core  processes,  whenever 
possible.   Structurally,  NEH  now  consists  of  three  grant-making 
divisions  (down  from  six  a  year  ago  and  four  at  the  time  of  the 
restructuring)  plus  an  Office  of  Challenge  Grants  and  the 
Federal/State  Partnership.   We  have  had  to  make  some  difficult 
decisions  about  program  priorities,  moving  from  31  grant  programs 
to  nine,  and  about  personnel,  reducing  NEH  staff  positions  by  3  8 
percent  and  RIFing  53  employees.   The  new,  redesigned  NEH  is  a 
leaner  agency,  but  one  that  can  still  effectively  fulfill  its 
mission  of  supporting  quality  projects  in  the  humanities  for  the 
American  people. 

We  have  learned  from  our  experiences  of  the  last  year  that 
NEH  needs  to  think  about  new  ways  of  providing  national 
leadership  in  the  humanities.   We  have  recently  begun  to  act  on 
this  realization  by  considering  ways  we  might  make  it  easier  for 
people  outside  the  agency  to  get  access  to  us.   We  are  also 
looking  for  new  ways  of  amplifying  the  benefits  of  the  grants 
that  we  make--that  is,  what  we  call  the  "echo  effect"  of  our 
grants . 

Our  commitment  to  identifying  and  implementing  new  ways  of 
doing  business  led  us  to  establish  a  new  Enterprise  Office  as 
part  of  the  restructured  NEH.   This  office  will  be  addressing 
many  questions  that  will  be  critical  to  the  future  effectiveness 
of  the  agency,  such  as:   How  can  we  find  new  partners  for  the 
things  we  are  doing?   How  can  we  amplify  the  effect,  extend  the 
benefits  to  a  wider  circle  of  people,  or  to  a  different  group  of 
people,  out  into  the  future?  And,  how  can  we  generate  resources, 
or  revenues  from  the  products  that  NEH  has  helped  to  create  so 
that  these  monies  can  go  to  support  future  projects? 

One  of  the  ways  NEH  can  be  more  "enterprising"  is  by  building 
partnerships  with  other  organizations  to  promote  the  humanities. 
In  the  fall  of  1995,  for  example,  we  joined  with  the  Voice  of 
America  (VOA)  in  sponsoring  a  nationwide  essay  contest  for  high 
school  students  on  the  theme  of  American  pluralism  and  identity 
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as  part  of  our  special  "National  Conversation  on  American 
Pluralism  and  Identity"  initiative.   The  response  was 
overwhelming:   More  than  3,500  students  across  the  country 
submitted  essays.   Ten  finalists  were  selected  to  record  their 
compositions  for  broadcast  on  VOA,  a  broadcast  that  will  reach 
cibout  100  million  listeners  around  the  world.   Funding  for  the 
essay  competition  was  provided  by  USAir,  Holiday  Inns,  Apple 
Education,  and  Americans  All,  a  national  non-profit  education 
program . 

I 

There  are  many  other  ways  the  Endowment  can  operate 
entrepreneurially,  and  we  will  hope  to  pursue  all  such  avenues 
aggressively  in  FY  1997  and  in  the  years  ahead.   Over  the  last 
thirty  years,  for  example,  NEH  has  supported  an  impressive 
collection  of  films,  Presidential  papers,  editions,  and  museum 
exhibitions.   Our  preservation  efforts  have  saved  millions  of 
books,  newspapers,  and  historic  materials.   While  NEH  funding  is 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  the  product,  little  money  exists  for 
the  dissemination  of  these  products.   Unfortunately,  whole 
audiences  sometimes  are  precluded  from  having  access  to  NEH 
products  because  of  their  cost .   This  is  an  ideal  area  where  we 
hope  to  estciblish  other  partnerships  with  the  private  sector. 
The  Library  of  America  series,  for  example,  which  was  created  in 
the  mid-1970s  with  the  help  of  NEH,  should  be  in  every  school 
library  across  the  country.   This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
because  the  cost  of  the  series  is  prohibitively  expensive.   NEH's 
considerable  investment  in  the  creation  of  books  and  films  should 
have  maximum  reach  and  utility.   Our  products  should  have  a 
powerful  "echo"  far  beyond  their  initial  audiences. 

Finally,  the  Endowment  is  in  the  process  of  establishing 
long-term  goals  and  objectives  for  the  agency  and  individual 
performance  goals  for  our  program  areas  as  part  of  our  efforts  to 
develop  a  multiyear  "strategic  plan"  in  accordance  with  P.L.  103- 
62,  the  "Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993."   We 
expect  this  strategic  planning  process  to  yield  other  ways  we  can 
operate  more  creatively  and  efficiently  in  the  future. 

Highlights  of  the  NEH  Budget  Request 

The  FY  1997  NEH  budget  request  grows  out  of  the  extensive 
review  and  evaluation  of  our  programming  and  resources  conducted 
as  part  of  our  recent  restructuring  of  the  agency.   As  a  result 
of  this  review,  we  determined  that  the  Endowment  should 
concentrate  its  future  energies  on  supporting  activities  in  the 
humanities  that  are  best  done  at  the  national  level,  that  have 
long-term  impact,  that  have  few  other  sources  of  support,  that 
strengthen  the  institutional  base  of  the  humanities,  and  that 
reach  bro§d  sectors  of  the  American  public.   Following  these 
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general  guidelines,  our  FY  1997  funding  request  is  designed  to 
address  a  number  of  critical  national  needs  and  opportunities  in 
the  humanities -- 

•  Preserving  the  nation's   cultural   heritage; 

•  Providingr  learning  opportunities   for  the  nation's 
teachers  ; 

•  Supporting  original   scholarship  in   the  humanities; 

•  Engaging  the  American  public  in    the  humanities;    and 

•  Stimulating   third-party  support  for  humanities  projects 
and  institutions . 


PRESERVING  THE  NATION'S  CULTURAL  HERITAGE 

Funding  is  requested  for  FY  1997  to  permit  the  Endowment  to 
continue  its  comprehensive  national  effort  to  preserve  and  to 
make  more  accessible  historical  materials  important  to  our 
cultural  heritage.   The  Endowment  is  the  acclaimed  leader,  for 
example,  in  the  national  movement  to  preserve  endangered  cultural 
resources  that  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  forever  because  of  the 
high-acid  content  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  or  the 
improper  way  they  have  been  stored  and  handled.   The  heart  of  the 
agency's  preservation  effort  in  FY  1997  will  remain  the 
significant  support  we  provide  for  major  projects  at  research 
libraries  and  archives  to  microfilm  brittle  books,  U.S. 
newspapers,  journals,  documents,  and  other  materials  held  by  the 
nation's  libraries,  archives,  and  other  cultural  and  educational 
institutions.   Another  high  priority  will  be  our  continued 
support  for  the  National  Heritage  Preservation  program,  which  is 
helping  institutions  maintain  and  stabilize  their  fragile 
material  culture  collections.   Many  of  these  objects  are  now 
inadequately  housed  and  frequently  inaccessible  to  scholars, 
curators,  students,  and  the  general  public. 

In  FY  1997,  funding  is  also  requested  to  enable  the  Endowment 
to  continue  supporting  teams  of  scholars  throughout  the  nation 
who  are  producing  authoritative  editions  of  the  papers  and  works 
of  important  historical  and  literary  figures.   NEH  has  long  been 
a  critical  source  of  funding  for  these  projects,  which  provide  an 
invaluable  service  to  the  nation:   The  original  source  materials 
that  scholars  painstakingly  assemble  and  transcribe- -such  as  the 
journals,  correspondence,  and  diaries  of  George  Washington- -are 
often  in  precarious  condition,  in  handwriting  that  is  difficult 
to  decipher,  and  held  in  archives  scattered  across  the  country. 
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The  Endowment  also  will  maintain  the  vital  financial 
sustenance  it  provides  to  scholars  who  are  collaborating  on  the 
production  of  other  major  reference  works  in  the  humanities- -such 
as  scholarly  dictionaries,  historical  and  linguistic  atlases,  and 
encyclopedias --that  increase  access  to  knowledge  and  information 
about  our  cultural  heritage.   NEH  funding  has  often  been  the 
lifeblood  of  support  for  such  monumental  undertakings  as  the 
Sumerian  Dictionary,  an  essential  research  tool  for  scholars  of 
the  ancient  Near  Eastern,-  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae.  a 
computerized  databank  on  CD-ROM  containing  all  known  Greek 
literary  texts  written  between  the  time  of  Homer  through  the  year 
A.D.  600;  linguistic  dictionaries  of  the  Hopi,  Siouan,  Osage, 
Arapaho,  and  Navajo  languages,-  and  a  comprehensive  Atlas  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  World.   These  complex  undertakings  in  the 
humanities- -which  will  serve  as  intellectual  tools  for  future 
scholars,  students,  and  general  readers  alike- -do  not  have  ready 
access  to  corporate,  private,  state,  and  local  sources  of 
funding . 

PROVIDING  LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE 
NATION'S  TEACHERS 

The  Endowment's  FY  1997  budget  request  proposes  to  invest  a 
significant  amount  of  funding  in  projects  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  humanities  education  in  the  nation's  schools  and 
colleges.   NEH  education  grants  have  long-term  impact  because 
they  concentrate  on  helping  teachers  to  understand  key  humanities 
texts  and  topics  more  thoroughly  and  thus  to  offer  more  effective 
instruction  to  the  students  they  teach.   The  ultimate 
beneficiaries  of  such  projects  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  students- -in  rural,  inner-city,  and  other  classrooms  as 
well  as  in  colleges  and  universities- -who  annually  are  taught  by 
these  teachers. 

A  special  emphasis  of  our  education  programming  in  FY  1997 
will  be  the  encouragement  of  innovative  projects  that  make  use  of 
electronic  technologies  to  teach  history,  languages,  and  other 
humanities  subject  areas.   While  computers  are  being  used  more 
and  more  in  America's  classrooms,  this  technological 
transformation  has  yet  to  bring  substantive  improvement  in  what 
students  actually  learn.   Drawing  on  our  long  and  successful 
experience  in  working  with  teachers,  the  Endowment  will  address 
this  important  national  issue  by  identifying,  evaluating, 
supporting,  and  disseminating  exemplary  projects  to  teach 
humanities  content  using  the  new  technologies.   We  will  focus 
support  on  three  pivotal  moments  in  the  development  and  classroom 
use  of  digitized  humanities  materials: 

•  conceptualizing  products   to  insure   that  rich,    high  quality- 
humanities  materials --and   the  full  participation  of 
excellent  humanities  scholars- -are  built   in   from   the 
beginning; 
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•  piloting  classroom  applications  of  materials   to  insure 
that   they  can  support  substantive,    thoughtful  humanities 
learning;   and 

•  devising  opportunities  for  mainstream  humanities   teachers 
to  master  and  integrate   the  classroom  use  of  digitized 
materials  into   their  everyday  activities. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Endowment's  education  programming  would  also 
continue  support  for  summer  seminars  and  institutes  and 
collaborative  programs  between  local  schools  and  universities, 
which  encourage  these  institutions  to  work  together  to  modify- 
simultaneously  the  curriculum  offered  to  high  school  and  college 
students  in  their  region.   We  will  maintain  our  support,  for 
example,  for  a  new  category  of  awards  established  in  FY  1996 
called  "Humanities  Focus  Grants."  These  grants  are  for  small, 
developmental  projects  by  groups  of  teachers  who  work  together  in 
the  same  or  neighboring  educational  institutions.   Funding  is 
provided  to  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  museums  and 
cultural  institutions  to  help  teachers  identify  important  needs 
in  humanities  education,  develop  plans  to  meet  those  needs,  and 
disseminate  their  results  to  wider  audiences. 


SUPPORTING  ORIGINAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 

A  basic  need  of  humanities  scholars  is  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  devote  to  sustained  research  and  writing  on  subjects  that 
expand  and  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  people,  ideas,  and  events 
that  make  up  the  record  of  civilization.   Recognizing  this  need, 
the  Endowment  each  year  makes  available  fellowships  and  stipends 
that  allow  American  scholars  to  devote  concentrated  periods  of 
time  conducting  advanced  scholarship  in  the  humanities.   Support 
for  original  scholarship  that  produces  new  knowledge  in  the 
humanities  will  continue  to  be  a  major  focus  of  the  Endowment  in 
FY  1997. 

As  the  largest  source  of  support  for  original  humanities 
scholarship  in  the  United  States,  NEH  grants  annually  help 
hundreds  of  scholars  pursue  basic  research  in  the  humanities. 
Such  work  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  humanities  and- -since  it  will 
be  consulted  by  future  generations  of  scholars,  students,  and 
other  readers  of  quality  works  in  the  humanities- -it  provides 
lasting  benefits  to  the  nation.   These  grants  also  exhibit  the 
"ripple  effect"  of  our  grants.   What  may  begin  as  a  specific 
piece  of  scholarship,  for  example,  that  is  read  by  only  a  small 
number  of  highly  skilled  researchers  and  scholars,  may  eventually 
be  used  by  a  documentary  filmmaker  or  incorporated  by  textbook 
writers  into  books  used  by  schools  nationwide.   Thus,  the  full 
effect  of  the  work  we  support  may  not  be  realized  for  years,  even 
decades,  in  future. 
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NEH  support  for  original  scholarship  results  each  year  in  the 
publication  of  hundreds  of  books,  articles,  and  other  works  in 
the  humanities.   Many  of  these  publications  earn  prestigious 
honors  and  awards  such  as  Pulitizer  Prizes  and  National  Book 
Awards,  as  well  as  coveted  prizes  within  the  various  scholarly 
disciplines,  and  become  standard  works  in  their  fields. 

ENGAGING  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 

While  NEH- funded  projects  already  reach  millions  of  Americans 
of  diverse  social,  cultural,  and  economic  backgrounds,  the 
Endowment  is  committed  to  broadening  even  further  the  access  to 
and  participation  in  the  humanities  throughout  the  United  States. 
To  this  end,  in  FY  1997  we  will  be  exploring  new  ways  we  can 
extend  the  reach  of  the  projects  we  support.   We  are  especially 
interested  in  encouraging  exemplary  projects  and  programs  that 
have  the  capacity  to  reach  Americans  in  towns,  communities,  and 
regions  around  the  nation  that  have  relatively  limited  access  to 
quality  humanities  programming.   Projects  will  be  emphasized  that 
show  the  most  promise  for  wider  distribution- -such  as  museum 
exhibitions,  library  reading  programs,  film  documentaries, 
curricular  projects  and  seminars,  regional  preservation  services, 
and,  reflecting  the  access  possibilities  of  the  developing 
information  superhighway,  electronic  versions  of  notable  works  of 
scholarship. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  humanities, 
the  Endowment  will  also  continue  to  improve  and  expand  our 
outreach  activities  to  groups  of  Americans  that  we  would  like  to 
see  participate  more  fully  in  our  programs.   Outreach  is  an 
active  expression  of  the  agency's  mission  to  extend  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  humanities  to  all  Americans. 
We  are  especially  interested  in  broadening  our  contacts  with 
institutions  in  isolated  rural  and  inner-city  areas. 

One  way  the  Endowment  has  helped  in  the  last  two  years  to 
broaden  the  role  of  the  humanities  in  American  life  has  been 
through  our  special  initiative,  "A  National  Conversation  on 
American  Pluralism  and  Identity."   The  goal  of  this  program 
emphasis  has  been  to  support  projects  that  will  place  questions 
about  American  pluralism  and  identity  in  historical  and  cultural 
perspective  and  help  create  opportunities  for  Americans  to  speak 
to  each  other  not  only  about  the  nature  of  our  many  diverse 
backgrounds  and  beliefs  but  also  about  what  holds  us  together  as 
a  nation.   The  humanities  can  make  major  contributions  to  this 
national  conversation  because  the  disciplines  of  the  humanities 
provide  important  information  and  insights  about  pluralism  and 
encourage  citizens  to  engage  in  serious  reflection  and  reasoned 
and  civil  discussions  about  it.   In  conjunction  with  other 
humanities  organizations  and  institutions,  particularly  with  the 
individual  state  humanities  councils,  we  supported  projects  that 
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facilitated  discussions  of  this  theme  in  cities,  towns,  and 
communities  that  have  reached  tens  of  thousands  of  people  across 
the  nation. 

In  FY  1997,  the  Endowment's  support  for  high  quality  projects 
for  out-of -school  audiences  will  reach  millions  of  Americans, 
which,  in  turn,  will  encourage  these  citizens  to  seek  more 
knowledge  and  information  about  the  humanities.   It  is  through 
our  Federal/State  Partnership  and  through  our  Division  of  Public 
Programs  and  Enterprise  that  the  Endowment  funds  projects  and 
programs  that  engage  the  public  in  critical  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  important  works,  ideas,  and  events  that  make  up 
the  record  of  human  civilization. 

The  nationwide  expansion  in  recent  decades  of  historical  and 
cultural  institutions  and  programs  for  the  general  public 
suggests  that  Americans  have  a  growing  appetite  for  the  knowledge 
and  intellectual  stimulation  that  the  humanities  help  to  foster. 
In  FY  1997,  the  Endowment  will  continue  encouraging  this  growth 
and  try  to  meet  the  demand  for  quality  humanities  programming  it 
creates.   The  recent  recasting  of  our  relationship  with  the  state 
humanities  councils  into  a  new  Federal/State  Partnership,  for 
example,  has  presented  fresh  opportunities  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  work  with  individual  humanities 
councils  in  the  states  to  design  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
programming  for  all  the  nation's  citizens.   With  the 
appropriation  we  request  from  Congress  for  FY  1997,  the  NEH 
Federal -State  Partnership  would  provide  vital  funding  for  over 
6,400  quality  humanities  projects  that  would  reach  millions  of 
Americans  in  every  corner  of  the  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Marianas,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa.   Similarly,  the  FY  1997 
funding  we  propose  for  our  Division  of  Public  Programs  and 
Enterprise  would  support  media  productions,  museum  exhibitions, 
library  reading  and  discussion  programs,  and  other  projects  of 
broad  national  and  regional  scope  that  provide  citizens  with 
opportunities  to  engage  in  lifelong  learning. 

STIMOLATING  PRIVATE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

The  Endowment's  FY  1997  budget  request  earmarks  a  significant 
amount  of  funding  to  allow  the  agency  to  continue  its  national 
efforts  to  leverage  non- federal  support  for  humanities  projects 
and  institutions.   NEH  is  nationally  recognized  as  an  effective 
agent  for  encouraging  private  and  non- federal  giving  for  the 
humanities:   As  the  Secretary  of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  independent  foundations,  recently 
stated:   "...  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  non-federal 
donors  welcome  the  opportunity  for  joint  support  of  projects  with 
NEH.  .  .  .  [F]ar  from  discouraging  non-federal  support  for  the 
humanities,  NEH  has  stimulated  private  philanthropy."   Through 
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the  NEH  Challenge  Grants  program,  NEH  provides  matching  grants  to 
institutions  to  raise  funds  for  renovations,  new  construction, 
and  other  capital  improvements,-  to  acquire  materials, 
collections,  and  equipment;  and  to  maintain,  preserve,  and 
catalog  collections- -all  activities  that  ultimately  contribute  to 
substantive  humanities  programming.   The  $11.5  million  budget 
proposed  for  NEH  Challenge  Grants  would  help  stimulate  a  minimum 
of  $34.5  million  in  non- federal  contributions  to  humanities 
institutions  across  the  nation.   Similarly,  the  $6.25  million  we 
are  requesting  for  our  Treasury  funds  budget  line  would  continue 
our  ability  to  help  generate  private  donations  to  specific 
humanities  projects  supported  across  the  Endowment's  programming 
areas . 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HDMANITZES 


Summary  of  FY  1997  ADpropriations  Request 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FY  1996  FY  1997 

Conference  1/  Estimate    Request 

Federal/State  Partnership 

Preservation  and  Access 

Public  and  Enterprise 

Research  and  Education 

Subtotal  125,659       77,404        95,100      100,650 

Challenge  Grant  Funds  13,834        9,696        11,000       11,500 

Treasury  Funds  11,860       6,000        6,002       6,250 

Administrative  Funds  20,650       16.900  3/     16,900       17,600 

Total-NEH  $172,003  2/  $110,000      $129,002     $136,000 

\/      FY  1996  amount  passed  by  House-Senate  Appropriations  Conference  Commiiftee. 
2/   Includes  unobligated  funds  carried  over  into  FY  1996. 
2/   Includes  $1.9  million  in  RIF-related  expenses. 


OPB 
3/19/96 
H:\97cong\ADM-TBLS 
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FEDERAL/STATE    PARTNERSHIP 

(Definite   funds   in  thousands) 


FY    1996  FY    1997 

FY  1995  Conference       Estimate  Request 

Federal/State  Partnership  $28,014  $26,500  $28,500  $30,150 
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FEDERAL/STATE  PARTNERSHIP 

($30,150,000) 

The  NEH  Federal/State  Partnership  is  a  collaborative  effort  of 
the  NEH  and  the  56  state  humanities  councils  to  ensure  that  all 
of  the  nation's  citizens- -wherever  they  live- -will  have  the 
benefit  of  humanities  programs  that  are  locally  designed  with 
concerns  and  needs  of  each  state's  citizens  in  mind. 

State  humanities  councils  are  volunteer  organizations  that 
operate  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Marianas,  American  Samoa, 
and  Guam.   The  primary  purpose  of  the  councils,  and  a  basic  aim 
of  the  Endowment,  is  to  foster  broad  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  humanities.   NEH  makes  grants  annually  to 
each  of  the  56  state  councils,  which  then  support  locally 
initiated  humanities  programs  on  a  competitive  basis.   State 
councils  also  conduct  humanities  programs  that  they  design  in 
order  to  ensure  that  humanities  programs  reach  citizens  in  all 
regions  of  each  state.   Every  federal  dollar  that  a  state  council 
receives  is  matched  by  an  equal  amount  of  cash,  goods,  or 
services  from  local  contributions.   In  addition  to  the  100 
percent  matching  funds  required,  in  recent  years  state  humanities 
councils  have  attracted  approximately  $18  million  annually. 

Endowment  support  for  state  humanities  councils  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  a  flourishing  democratic  society  requires  an 
informed  populace.   It  presupposes,  as  it  also  attempts  to 
foster,  a  citizenry  for  whom  education  is  a  lifelong  pursuit,  a 
civic  virtue,  and  a  means  to  personal  fulfillment.   By  offering 
the  people  of  each  state  opportunities  for  reasoned  inquiry,  for 
individual  learning  and  reflection,  and  for  serious  discussion 
with  fellow  citizens  and  humanities  scholars,  the  state  councils 
contribute  to  our  ability  to  apply  critical  intelligence  to  the 
decisions  that  shape  our  national  life.   In  bringing  citizens 
together  face-to-face  to  plan  and  take  part  in  council  funded- 
projects,  state  councils  across  the  country  serve  as  a  quiet  but 
powerful  force  that  helps  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  community. 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  learning  is  properly  the 
occupation  of  a  lifetime.   In  keeping  with  this  Jeffersonian 
idea,  the  Endowment,  through  its  support  for  the  state  councils, 
seeks  to  make  focused  and  coherent  humanities  education  possible 
in  places  and  by  methods  that  are  appropriate  for  a  wide 
diversity  of  public  audiences.   Through  the  state  humanities 
councils,  the  NEH  encourages  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  exchange 
between  scholars  and  a  broad  range  of  public  audiences.   It  is 
demonstrating  that  the  humanities  can  be  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  daily  lives  of  Americans  everywhere- -not  just  those  who  are 
highly  educated  or  live  in  an  urban  center,  but  also  those  who 
have  few  years  of  formal  schooling  or  who  live  in  small  towns  or 
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rural  areas .   Over  the  past  several  years  this  exchange  has 
reflected  the  desire  of  public  audiences  to  learn  about  and 
discuss  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  the  United  States' 
changing  role  as  a  world  leader,  the  philosophical  and  ethical 
underpinnings  of  contemporary  public  issues,  the  growing 
diversity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ties  that  bind  people 
into  communities  and  communities  into  a  nation. 

The  programs  supported  by  state  humanities  councils  take 
place  wherever  people  gather,  in  church  basements,  public  housing 
sites,  homes  for  the  aged,  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
grange  halls,  libraries,  historical  societies,  union  halls, 
humanities  centers,  in  Chautauqua- style  tents,  and  on  interactive 
communications  networks.   The  programs,  in  effect,  are  creating  a 
public  sphere,  a  space  where  learning  and  discussion  on  a  wide 
range  of  complex  and  compelling  topics  are  occurring.   State 
councils  have  led  the  way  in  developing  the  scholar-directed 
reading  and  discussion  programs  that  now  take  place  in  large  and 
small  public  libraries  in  all  regions  of  the  country.   In 
FY  1996,  such  programs  are  reaching  varied  groups  and  people  of 
all  ages  and  educational  levels:  children,  including  at-risk 
youth;  the  elderly;  and  rural,  small  town,  and  tribal 
communities.   To  provide  newly  literate  adults  and  their  children 
with  materials  that  they  can  experience  together,  councils  are 
developing  reading  and  discussion  programs  that  use  children's 
literature  and  specially  written  texts  about  regional  history  and 
culture.   A  number  of  state  councils  have  continued  to  cooperate 
with  their  state's  adult  basic  literacy  organizations  in  a 
collaborative  effort  to  prevent  the  illiteracy  of  a  father  or 
mother  from  being  part  of  the  legacy  passed  on  to  the  next 
generation.   The  California  Council  for  the  Humanities  will 
expand  its  successful  Motheread  project  to  reach  1,000  families 
by  1998.   A  six-part  reading-and-discussion  series  on  "Family" 
that  the  Maryland  Humanities  Council  developed  as  part  of  its 
National  Book  Foundation  "Writing  Life"  project  will  continue  in 
rural  western  and  southern  counties  in  Maryland. 

In  addition  to  programs  for  public  audiences,  state  councils 
support  projects  that  are  designed  specifically  to  improve 
humanities  education  in  the  schools.   They  are  helping  to  create 
networks  linking  institutions  of  higher  learning,  secondary 
schools,  state  departments  of  education,  and  cultural 
institutions  such  as  museums  and  libraries.   They  are  bringing 
together  college  and  university  professors,  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  in  substantive  programs  that  help  to  strengthen 
instruction  in  the  schools.   Through  the  use  of  interactive 
telecommunications  technology,  they  are  enabling  all  interested 
parties,  city-,  region-  and  statewide,  simultaneously  to  discuss 
ways  to  improve  humanities  education  in  the  schools.   As  part  of 
its  effort  to  improve  humanities  education,  for  example,  the 
Indiana  Humanities  Council  will  script  and  implement  an  exhibit 
for  the  state's  new  Civil  War  Museum  and  will  invite  teachers, 
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school  administrators,  historians  and  religious  leaders  in 
several  communities  to  meet  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  teaching 
of  religious  history  can  be  strengthened  in  schools.   The 
Oklahoma  Foundation  for  the  Humanities  supported  a  project  of  the 
Carl  Albert  Center  to  mount  an  exhibit  about  what  Oklahomans  have 
done  in  Congress  and  what  Congress  has  done  in  Oklahoma.   This 
exhibit  traveled  to  243  schools  throughout  the  state  and  was  seen 
by  110,000  people.   The  Alabama  Humanities  Foundation  was  able 
last  year  to  expand  its  successful  School  and  University  Partners 
and  Education  Renewal  program  for  high  school  teachers  of  world 
history  to  include  about  150  world  literature  teachers.   Over  the 
past  five  years,  with  a  combination  of  federal,  state,  and 
private  contributions,  this  program  of  workshops  and  seminars  has 
been  able  to  serve  over  700  world  history  teachers  across  Alabama 
who  each  year  teach  450,000  high  school  students.   In  Kansas, 
"History  Alive, "  now  in  its  third  year,  brings  Chautauqua- style 
programs  by  humanities  scholars  to  high  school  and  middle  school 
students  of  English  and  social  studies.   The  program  has  expanded 
for  the  1995-96  school  year  to  include  presentations  about  Amelia 
Earhart,  Meriwether  Lewis,  Isaac  McCoy,  and  Phillis  Wheatley. 

In  FY  1997,  the  NEH  will  continue  to  encourage  council 
programs  for  out-of -school  adults,  including  traveling 
exhibitions  sponsored  by  museums  and  historical  societies  and 
reading  and  film  discussion  programs  in  libraries,  community 
centers,  and  the  workplace.   Extending  the  educational 
development  of  adults  in  ways  no  less  important  because  they 
occur  outside  the  framework  of  foimal  schooling,  these  programs 
also  foster  a  sense  of  community,  bringing  together  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.   For  example,  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  is  continuing  a  major  initiative  that  will  help  tribal 
groups  throughout  the  state  become  more  aware  of  their  heritages. 
In  a  project  on  the  Flathead  reservation,  a  committee  is  working 
to  collect  and  preserve  Salish  hymns  and  to  explore  how  different 
cultural  forms  have  become  blended  through  time. 

Across  the  country,  state  councils  have  responded  to  the 
widespread  public  interest  in  NEH's  National  Conversation  on 
American  Pluralism  and  Identity.   Such  questions  as,  "What  is 
unique  about  the  heritage  of  a  particular  place,  ethnic,  racial 
or  cultural  group"  and  "What  sustains  or  threatens  the  nation's 
common  life?,"  are  traditional  preoccupations  of  the  local 
community  organizations  and  groups  to  which  state  councils 
respond.   The  Ohio  Humanities  Council  sponsored  a  series  of  small 
exhibits  that  highlighted  unifying  moments  in  the  history  of  such 
Ohio  communities  as  Marietta,  Youngstown,  Oberlin,  Findlay,  Lima, 
and  Piqua.   Accompanying  programs  for  public  audiences  used  the 
exhibits  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  questions  about  the 
important  elements  in  community  life  that  hold  a  diverse  society 
together. 
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In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  state  humanities  councils  supported 
approximately  6,500  projects  co-sponsored  by  more  than  2,000 
museums,  libraries,  and  historical  societies;  1,500  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  institutions;  and  a  wide  range  of 
foundations,  professional  and  civic  organizations,  and  state 
government  agencies.   Through  the  Federal/State  Partnership  in 
FY  1996  and  FY  1997,  the  Endowment  will  continue  to  reach  broadly 
to  all  populations  throughout  the  states  and  territories. 
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PRESERVATION  AND   ACCESS 

(Definite   funds    in   thousands) 


FY    1996  FY    1997 

FY  1995  Conference       Estimate  Recaiest 

Preservation  and  Access  $22,156  $16,483  $20,000  $21,000 
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PRESERVATION  AND  ACCESS 

($21,000,000) 

The  Division  of  Preservation  and  Access  supports  projects 
that  will  preserve  and  increase  the  availability  of  resources 
important  for  research,  education,  and  public  programming  in  the 
humanities.   These  may  include  books,  journals,  newspapers, 
manuscript  and  archival  collections,  maps,  photographs,  films, 
sound  recordings,  oral  history,  and  objects  of  material  culture 
held  by  libraries,  archives,  museums,  historical  organizations, 
and  other  repositories.   The  division  also  makes  grants  for  the 
creation  of  dictionaries,  atlases,  encyclopedias,  and  other  major 
reference  works  that  preserve  and  portray  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

NEH  organized  this  division  in  July  1991  when  the  Office  of 
Preservation  was  given  administrative  responsibility  for 
collections-based  projects  previously  funded  in  the  Access 
program  of  the  Division  of  Research  Programs  and  for  grants  made 
to  document  collections  that  had  been  administered  by  the  program 
for  Humanities  Projects  in  Museums  and  Historical  Organizations 
in  the  Division  of  Public  Programs.   As  part  of  the  Endowment's 
efforts  to  streamline  and  to  "reinvent"  the  way  it  operates,  the 
category  from  which  grants  are  made  for  bibliographies,  indexes, 
union  lists,  and  other  guides  to  humanities  materials  was 
transferred  in  January  1995  from  the  Research  Division  to  the 
Division  of  Preservation  and  Access.   In  October  of  that  year,  as 
a  further  step  in  this  process,  the  Reference  Materials  Program 
in  the  Research  Division  was  also  moved  to  the  Division  of 
Preservation  and  Access. 

The  Endowment's  consolidation  of  all  its  support  for 
preservation  and  access  within  a  single  division  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  preserving  a  collection  without  creating  an 
adequate  description  of  its  location  and  holdings  for  the 
perspective  user  is  ultimately  as  futile  as  establishing 
intellectual  access  to  materials  that  may  be  destroyed  when  they 
are  consulted. 

Estimates  suggest  that  over  80  million  volumes  comprising  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  holdings  in  the  country's  research  libraries 
are  disintegrating  because  of  the  acidity  of  their  paper.   Other 
materials  such  as  photographs,  films,  sound  recordings,  and 
objects  of  material  culture  are  similarly  threatened  by  factors 
inherent  to  their  physical  structure  or  by  the  way  they  are 
stored.  At  risk  are  resources  that  constitute  a  significant  part 
of  the  nation's  cultural  legacy.  These  resources  are  crucial  not 
only  for  current  and  future  scholarship  in  the  humanities  but 
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also  as  a  foundation  for  museum  exhibitions,  media  projects,  and 
for  sustained  and  broadly  conceived  initiatives  such  as  the 
"National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity" 
launched  by  NEH  in  FY  1994  and  completed  in  FY  1996. 

The  division  has  developed  two  distinct  twenty-year  plans  for 
addressing  the  complex  nature  of  the  preservation  problems 
confronting  the  nation's  cultural  institutions.   The  first  plan, 
implemented  in  1989,  is  concerned  with  preserving  the 
intellectual  content  of  books,  documents,  and  other  research 
materials  held  primarily  in  the  nation's  libraries  and  archives. 
The  centerpiece  of  this  plan  is  significant  support  for  projects 
to  microfilm  brittle  books  and  serials,  but  funding  also  is 
included  for 

•  other  projects   that   undergird  increased  preservation 
activity    (such  as  education  and  training  of  preservation 
administrators  and  research  and  development  projects    to 
improve  preservation  methods  and  technology)  ,- 

•  projects   that  preserve   the  intellectual    content  of  other 
threatened  humanities  resources    (such  as   the  U.S. 
Newspaper  Program  and  the  preservation  of  archival   and 
special    collections  of  unique  materials  at  humanities 
institutions) ;    and 

•      the  development  of  regional  preservation  and  consultation 
services  and  state-wide  preservation  plans. 

Since  its  inception,  this  preservation  plan  has  functioned 
effectively  and  efficiently  and  has  helped  stimulate  the 
preservation  effort  throughout  the  United  States.   In  the  period 
between  1988  and  1995,  the  number  of  preservation  programs  in  the 
nation's  major  research  libraries  has  risen  from  76  to  92;  the 
number  of  staff  working  on  preservation  activities  in  these 
libraries  has  increased  from  1,440  to  1,900.  In  response  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  Endowment's  plan, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries 
issued  a  statement  that  commended  "the  overwhelming  success  of 
the  NEH  preservation  program  in  preserving  the  nation's  heritage 
and  culture"  and  hailed  the  Endowment's  effort  "as  a  critically 
important  program  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  and  access  to 
important  .  .  .  materials  that  are  vital  to  our  nation's  ability 
to  function  as  a  democracy." 

In  recognition  of  the  singular  importance  of  the  country's 
material  culture  collections  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
preservation  problems  facing  institutions  responsible  for  them,  a 
second  twenty-year  plan,  the  National  Heritage  Preservation 
program,  was  inaugurated  in  FY  1990.   Many  material  culture 
collections  were  formed  when  there  was  a  more  limited 
understanding  of  how  best  to  maintain  and  conserve  these 
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holdings.   Consequently,  objects  of  material  culture  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  inadequately  housed  and  frequently  inaccessible  to 
scholars,  curators,  and  the  general  public.   The  Endowment's 
grants  in  this  area  focus  on  what  has  been  identified  as  the 
highest  priority  of  need:  helping  institutions  stabilize  material 
culture  collections  through  support  for  projects  to  improve  their 
storage  and  housing.   Applicants  may  also  request  funds  to 
establish  regional  or  national  training  programs  for  the  care  and 
conservation  of  these  collections  and  for  projects  to  document 
material  culture  collections  of  significance  to  the  humanities. 
In  the  first  six  years  of  this  program,  awards  have  been  made  to 
institutions  nationwide  to  stabilize  collections  of  over  26.5 
million  archaeological,  ethnographic,  and  historical  objects 
important  for  research  and  education  in  the  humanities. 

The  Division  of  Preservation  and  Access  has  provided  support 
to  salvage  the  knowledge  contained  in  endangered  materials 
important  to  a  variety  of  fields  in  the  humanities.   As  a 
consequence  of  awards  made  during  FY  1995,  major  preservation 
microfilming  projects  are  being  implemented  at  the  Center  for 
Research  Libraries  in  Chicago,  Illinois,-  Cornell  University,- 
Harvard  University;  the  University  of  Chicago,-  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin;  Yale  University;  and  eleven  member  libraries  of 
the  Southeastern  Library  Network.   As  a  result  of  NEH's 
leadership,  seventy-four  libraries  and  library  consortia  have  now 
participated  in  the  national  effort  to  preserve  three  million 
brittle  books  and  serials  over  a  twenty-year  period.   When 
currently  funded  projects  are  completed,  approximately  771,000 
embrittled  volumes  will  be  preseirved  that  are  important  to  the 
study  of  American  history  and  culture;  Western  European 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy;  classic  and  medieval 
civilization;  Slavic  and  Eastern  European  history;  the  history  of 
art,  architecture,  religion,  mathematics,  and  science  and 
technology;  political  science  and  economics;  the  history  of  the 
British  Isles;  and  the  history  and  culture  of  Central  and  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean  Basin,  Africa,  India,  Southeastern  Asia, 
Japan,  and  the  Near  East. 

Newspapers  chronicle  the  daily  life  of  America's  citizens  in 
small  towns  and  cities  across  the  country.   They  document  the 
civic,  legal,  historical,  and  cultural  events  that  have  occurred 
in  every  region  of  the  nation  during  the  past  300  years.   The 
Endowment's  support  for  the  preservation  of  United  States 
newspapers  enables  organizations  and  institutions  in  individual 
states  to  locate,  catalog,  and  microfilm  their  newspaper 
holdings.   A  centralized  bibliographic  record  of  all  newspaper 
titles  published  in  America  since  1690  will  eventually  be 
created,  and  copies  will  be  made  of  those  newspapers  that  are  the 
most  historically  important. 
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All  fifty  states,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  engaged  in  planning  projects  or  implementation  efforts.   The 
state  projects  continue  to  discover  and  preserve  scores  of  little 
known  or  forgotten  newspaper  titles.   To  date,  27  states,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  eight  national  repositories 
(with  newspaper  titles  from  all  over  the  country)  have  concluded 
their  individual  projects.   When  all  currently  funded  newspaper 
projects  are  completed,  over  239,000  records  of  newspaper  titles 
will  be  available  in  a  national  data  base  accessible  through  more 
than  16,000  computer  terminals  throughout  the  world.   In 
addition,  54.5  million  newspaper  pages  will  have  been  microfilmed 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  future  generations. 

The  division  also  funds  projects  for  the  intellectual 
arrangement,  cataloging,  documentation,  and  preservation  of  a 
variety  of  archival  and  special  collections  of  unique  humanities 
materials,  as  well  as  for  bibliographies,  indices,  union 
catalogs,  guides  to  primary  and  secondary  source  materials,  and 
other  reference  works  in  the  humanities.   Grants  made  in  FY  1995, 
for  example,  will  enable  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  City  to  create  and  make  available  on  the  Internet 
digital  images  of  28,000  objects  from  the  museum's  collections 
documenting  Native  American  culture;  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  to  catalog  4,500  titles  in  its  African-American 
collection;  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside  to  add 
19,500  records  to  the  North  American  Imprints  Project,  an 
electronic  union  list  of  all  monographic  material  printed  in 
North  America  before  1801;  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  to  microfilm  and  provide  access  to  12,000  Japanese 
publications  produced  between  1945  and  1949  during  the  Allied 
Occupation;  and  the  University  of  South  Alabama  to  microfilm 
records  documenting  the  history  of  civil  rights  activities  in  the 
state  from  1938  through  1986. 

Complementing  the  division's  support  in  FY  1995  for  the 
preservation  of  a  variety  of  cultural  resources  were  its  grants 
for  projects  to  increase  the  permanent  capacity  of  the  nation's 
libraries,  archival  repositories,  and  museums  to  care  for  their 
collections.   In  this  regard,  preservation  education  remains  a 
high  priority  for  the  Endowment.   In  FY  1995,  for  example,  the 
National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education 
(NAFEO)  was  awarded  a  grant  to  support  archival  preservation 
training  for  the  staffs  of  30  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities.   The  University  of  Delaware  also  received  support 
for  its  graduate  training  program  in  the  conservation  of  material 
culture  collections,  one  of  four  such  advanced  degree  programs  in 
conservation  in  the  United  States.   With  a  grant  to  the  Heritage 
League  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  the  division  also  supported 
training  in  the  day-to-day  preservation  care  of  collections  for 
the  staffs  of  small  to  mid-sized  museums  and  historical 
organizations  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.   Three  regional 
preservation  field  service  programs  also  received  grants  from  the 
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division  in  FY  1995.   The  SOLINET  Preservation  Program  (based  in 
Atlanta)  will  offer  preservation  education,  training,  and 
information  seirvices  to  libraries  and  archives  in  ten 
Southeastern  states.   The  Northeast  Document  Conservation  Center 
(located  in  Andover,  Massachusetts)  and  the  Conservation  Center 
for  Art  and  Historic  Artifacts  in  Philadelphia  will  provide 
similar  services  for  institutions  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Mid-Atlantic  states. 

In  view  of  the  staggering  amount  of  endangered  materials  and 
the  enormous  costs  of  preserving  them,  the  Endowment  is  also 
working  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  preservation  crisis 
and  thereby  to  help  generate  nonfederal  support  for  preservation 
activities.   For  example,  in  conjunction  with  several  other 
concerned  organizations,  NEH  funded  a  documentary  film  on 
preservation.  Slow  Fires:  On  the  Preservation  of  the  Human 
Record.   The  film  has  been  broadcast  nationally  on  PBS  three 
times  and  over  1,300  copies  on  film  or  cassette  have  been 
purchased  by  U.S.  universities,  schools,  libraries,  archives, 
historical  societies,  book  manufacturers,  and  paper  companies. 
It  has  been  televised  in  Belgium  and  Portugal  and  been  viewed  by 
administrators  of  national  and  regional  libraries  in  China, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Russia,  Ukraine,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Peru,  as  well  as  by  two  of  the 
Directorates  of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Community.   Slow 
Fires  has  been  translated  into  Russian,  Chinese,  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish.   The  latter  version  of  the  film  was 
shown  several  times  at  an  international  conference  of  library 
administrators  from  138  countries  held  in  Barcelona,  and  it  was 
also  made  available  in  1995  to  every  national  library  in  Central 
and  Latin  America. 

In  recognition  of  the  significant  challenges  and 
opportunities  to  humanities  institutions  presented  by  the 
emerging  National  Information  Infrastructure,  the  Endowment 
awarded  a  grant  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in 
FY  1994  to  create  a  documentary  film  (by  the  same  filmmaker  who 
made  Slow  Fires)  on  the  cultural  and  administrative  issues  posed 
by  the  use  of  electronic  technologies  for  the  preservation  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge.   NEH  is  also  continuing  to  make 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  that  will  help  the  nation's 
cultural  institutions  resolve  certain  critical  issues  involving 
the  use  of  digital  technologies  for  preserving  and  providing 
enhanced  access  to  humanities  materials.   In  FY  1995,  for 
instance,  the  Museum  Computer  Network  received  an  award  to 
develop  and  test  communications  protocols  to  search  databases 
that  have  been  mounted  on  a  variety  of  computer  platforms  within 
museums  and  other  cultural  institutions  in  the  United  States.   A 
grant  to  the  University  of  California-Berkeley  is  supporting  the 
development  and  testing  of  a  standard  for  encoding  archival 
finding  aids  to  serve  as  a  basic  navigational  device  on  the 
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Internet.   And,  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  was  given  a 
grant  for  a  project  to  evaluate  procedures  for  digitizing 
photographic  images  to  ensure  their  fidelity  to  the  original  and 
to  formulate  a  set  of  recommendations  for  disseminating  high 
quality  images  on  the  Internet. 

Federal  matching  funds  are  used  as  a  form  of  project  support 
whenever  possible  to  stimulate  third-party  funding  for 
preservation  and  access  activities.   This  policy  is  proving  to  be 
quite  successful.   Since  the  establishment  of  NEH's  Office  of 
Preservation  in  FY  1986,  projects  supported  by  the  Endowment  have 
leveraged  over  $7.3  million  in  gifts  from  private  donors  and 
foundations.   Moreover,  the  division's  grants,  in  FY  1994  and 
FY  1995,  generated  a  level  of  cost-sharing  that  totalled  $22.8 
million  and  equalled  72  percent  of  the  Endowment's  own  investment 
of  federal  funds . 

The  Division  of  Preservation  and  Access  made  70  awards  in   FY 
1995.   (Another  25  awards  were  made  through  the  Endowment's 
Research  Division  for  the  creation  of  dictionaries,  atlases, 
encyclopedias,  and  other  major  reference  works  in  the  humanities; 
responsibility  for  this  type  of  project  in  FY  1996  was 
transferred  to  Preservation  and  Access.)   The  division's  support 
for  preservation  and  access  activities  during  FY  1995  encompassed 
101  institutions  and  humanities  organizations  in  27  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  FY  1996  and  FY  1997,  the  division  expects  to  make  about  68 
grants  annually,  including  an  estimated  12  awards  to  improve  the 
storage  and  documentation  of  material  culture  collections  and  10 
awards  in  support  of  humanities  reference  materials. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)    In  FY  1995,  the  Endowment  awarded  $1,957,500  to  the 
Southeastern  Library  Network,  Inc . (SOLINET) ,  located  in  Atlanta, 
to  support  a  two-year,  cooperative  preservation  microfilming 
project  involving  eleven  member  libraries,  which  will  microfilm 
18,000  brittle  volumes.   This  effort  will  focus  on  materials  that 
are  important  to  the  study  of  North  American  and  Latin  American 
literature  and  history  and  for  an  understanding  of  the  life  and 
cultural  history  of  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.   Participating  institutions  include  the  College  of 
Charleston,  Emory  University,  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  the  State  Library  of  Florida,  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  University  of  the  South,  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

(ii)   The  Endowment  awarded  $140,019  to  the  Alaska  State 
Library  to  support  the  cataloging  of  400  newspaper  titles  as  part 
of  Alaska's  participation  in  the  United  States  Newspaper  Program. 
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The  project's  staff  will  inventory  and  catalog  holdings  at  the 
Alaska  State  Library  in  Juneau,  the  University  of 
Alaska-Fairbanks,  the  University  of  Alaska-Anchorage,  and 
collections  at  public  and  college  libraries  in  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  Kodiak,  Nome,  and  Sitka.   Records  for  titles  and 
holdings  will  be  entered  into  the  database  of  the  Online  Library 
Computer  Center,  a  national  bibliographic  utility,  where  they 
will  be  accessible  to  users  through  approximately  16,000 
terminals  in  public,  college,  and  university  libraries  throughout 
the  nation. 

(iii)  Wayne  State  University  was  awarded  $310,480  for  an 
eighteen-month  survey  of  archives  and  special  collections  at 
thirty-three  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
(HBCUs) .   The  project  encompasses  the  HBCUs  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  cooperative 
undertaking  between  Wayne  State's  African  American  Educational 
Archives  Initiative  and  North  Carolina  Central  University's 
School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences.   The  project's  staff 
are  surveying  holdings  of  institutional  records,  personal  papers, 
and  special  collections  and  preparing  descriptions  to  be  entered 
in  the  national  bibliographic  databases.   The  project  team  is 
also  providing  advice  to  HBCUs  on  the  long-term  care  of  their 
archives.   This  grant  is  intended  as  the  first  phase  of  an  effort 
to  survey  the  historical  records  of  all  99  HBCUs  in  the  U.S.  over 
the  next  several  years . 

(iv)   The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison  was  awarded  a 
two-year  grant  of  $400,000  outright  and  $300,000  in  matching 
funds  to  continue  the  preparation  of  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Regional  English,  which  documents  the  rich  variety  of  spoken  and 
written  English  in  the  United  States.   Entries  in  the  dictionary 
are  compiled  from  interviews  conducted  by  the  project's  field 
workers  with  approximately  3,000  informants,  living  in  rural, 
urbaft,  and  suburban  areas  throughout  the  country.   To  date,  the 
project  has  produced  two  published  volumes,  which  have  received 
wide  acclaim.   One  additional  volume  will  be  compiled  during  the 
period  of  this  grant. 

(v)    The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  was  awarded  $720,750 
outright  and  $125,000  in  federal  matching  funds  for  a  three-year 
project  to  improve  environmental  and  storage  conditions  for  its 
decorative  arts,  costume  and  textile,  and  ethnographic 
collections.   The  Endowment's  award  will  contribute  support  to  a 
major  undertaking  at  the  museum  involving  the  renovation  of  a 
30,000  square-foot  wing,  which  will  house  collections  and  the 
curatorial  functions  of .the  institution.  The  museum,  founded  in 
1881,  has  significant  art  and  material  culture  holdings,  that  are 
used  to  interpret  the  social  and  cultural  history  of  the  region. 
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PUBLIC   PROGRAMS  AND   ENTERPRISE 

(Definite   funds   in  thousands) 


FY    1996  FY    1997 

FY  1995  Conference      Estimate  Recaiest 


Public  Programs  and  Enterprise         $24,165  $14,059  $18,200 
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PUBLIC  PROGRAMS  AND  ENTERPRISE 

($19,500,000) 

The  Division  of  Public  Programs  and  Enterprise  has  primary- 
responsibility  for  a  key  aspect  of  the  mission  of  the  reorganized 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  that  of  engaging  Americans 
of  all  ages  in  the  study  and  appreciation  of  great  ideas  through 
the  humanities.   The  Endowment's  programs  for  the  public  are 
based  upon  the  twin  assumptions  that  reflection  on  the 
fundamental  ideas  and  perennial  questions  addressed  by  the 
humanities  remains  important  throughout  a  person's  life,  not  just 
during  the  years  of  formal  education,  and  that  the  humanities  can 
be  presented  to  all  Americans  in  ways  that  are  both  stimulating 
and  substantive. 

Through  the  Division  of  Public  Programs  and  Enterprise,  the 
Endowment  offers  support  for  interpretive  exhibitions,  television 
and  radio  programs,  conferences,  reading  and  discussion  programs, 
projects  involving  new  multimedia  and  electronic  technologies, 
and  other  educational  activities  for  general  audiences.   Such 
projects  help  make  the  richness  of  humanities  scholarship  more 
widely  known  and  critically  engage  citizens  in  the  interpretation 
of  important  works  and  events  from  the  perspectives  of 
literature,  language,  anthropology,  political  theory,  philosophy, 
religion,  the  arts,  and  other  humanities  disciplines. 

In  FY  1997,  the  division  will  emphasize  planning  and 
implementation  of  large-scale  projects  that  involve  the 
collaboration  of  many  local  institutions  and  that  have  the 
potential  to  reach  large  numbers  of  people,  including  those  in 
remote  areas.   The  division  will  especially  welcome  proposals  for 
programs  that  are  intended  for  groups  of  Americans  not  often 
engaged  in  public  humanities  projects,  such  as  at-risk  youth  and 
senior  citizens.   We  anticipate  supporting  a  wide  variety  of 
presentation  formats,  including,  television  and  radio  series, 
collaborative  projects  using  new  electronic  technologies  to  reach 
broader  audiences,  partnership  projects  with  state  humanities 
councils,  projects  conducted  by  state  and  regional  library 
systems,  and  interpretive  exhibitions  that  both  travel  to  several 
sites  and  include  ancillary  programming  for  families  and 
intergenerational  audiences.   Priority  will  be  given  to  projects 
that  demonstrate  broad  public  appeal,  fruitful  collaboration,  a 
real  knowledge  of  and  attention  to  audience,  and  maximum  impact. 
The  division  will  issue  more  flexible  and  open  guidelines  during 
the  coming  year  to  elicit  proposals  that  meet  these  priorities. 
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Ptiblic   ProarwTniq 

Humanities  Projects  in  Media 

The  Endowment  supports  the  creation  of  television  and  radio 
programs  about  important  ideas,  figures,  and  events  as 
illuminated  by  scholarship  in  the  humanities.   The  principal 
formats  supported  include  film  documentaries  and  radio  series  for 
general  audiences,  and  programs  for  young  people  that  are 
designed  to  be  broadcast  outside  of  school  hours. 

In  1995,  NEH- funded  programs  reached  more  than  235  million 
viewers  during  80  hours  of  programming  on  public  television. 
Films  produced  with  Endowment  support  garnered  prestigious 
national  and  international  prizes,  including  the  CINE  Golden 
Eagle  award,  Emmy  awards.  Academy  Award  nominations,  the  George 
Foster  Peabody  award,  and  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Houston 
International  Film  Festival . 

Several  film  biographical  studies  funded  by  the  Endowment 
met  with  notable  popular  and  critical  success  during  the  past 
year.   For  example,  the  widely  acclaimed  four-and-a-half -hour 
series,  FDR,  a  compelling  examination  of  Roosevelt's  life  and 
presidency,  appeared  on  "The  American  Experience"  and  attracted 
more  than  10  million  viewers.   A  ninety-minute  documentary  film 
on  the  life  and  career  of  Frederick  Douglass  illuminated  his 
pivotal  role  in  the  abolitionist  movement  and  the  impact  of  his 
reforming  spirit  throughout  the  late  19th  century.   Learning 
materials,  supported  by  Kodak,  were  developed  to  amplify  the 
contents  of  the  film,  and  were  sent  to  thousands  of  teachers 
across  the  nation.   The  early  civil  rights  movement  was  examined 
through  the  work  and  leadership  of  A.  Philip  Randolph.   The 
ninety-minute  film  on  Randolph  closes  with  his  transfer  of 
leadership  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.   Two  widely  praised 
films  on  major  literary  figures,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Richard 
Wright,  also  aired  during  1995. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Endowment  has  been 
instrumental  in  supporting  major  series  that  became  feature 
attractions  for  the  PBS  fall  and  winter  schedules,  including  The 
Great  Depression.  Baseball .  and,  the  most  widely  acclaimed  PBS 
series  of  all,  The  Civil  War.   Because  of  the  wide  interest  in 
Baseball .  the  series,  first  aired  in  September  1994,  was  repeated 
in  the  spring  of  1995.   Also,  during  1995,  The  American  Cinema,  a 
ten-part  series  on  the  history  of  motion  pictures,  examined  the 
way  major  feature  films  both  reflect  and  influence  American 
society.   As  with  other  major  series,  NEH  support  for  The 
American  Cinema  was  matched  by  funds  from  foundations  and 
corporations. 
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Two  major  series  supported  by  the  Endowment  will  be 
broadcast  in  the  near  future.   In  September  1996,  a  nine-part 
history  of  the  American  West  will  open  the  fall  season  on  PBS, 
and  in  November  The  Great  War,  a  seven-part  examination  of  World 
War  I  and  its  effects  on  our  century,  will  also  play  on  PBS. 
These  series  illustrate  how  the  collaboration  between  NEH  and 
private  funders  continues  to  make  worthwhile  television  programs 
accessible  to  the  American  public. 

During  FY  1995,  the  Endowment  reviewed  204  applications  for 
media  projects  requesting  approximately  $66  million  in  funding. 
Thirty- four  grants  were  awarded.   In  FY  1996,  the  program  held 
one  deadline  to  which  117  applications  have  been  submitted.   We 
expect  to  make  approximately  9  awards.   In  FY  1997,  we  expect  to 
receive  approximately  200  applications  and  make  approximately  25 
awards . 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   The  Endowment  awarded  a  grant  of  $550,000  to  produce 
the  first  hour  of  a  three-hour  documentary  film  series  that 
explores  the  life,  career,  and  literary  contributions  of  Mark 
Twain.   By  focusing  on  the  life  and  work  of  Twain,  the  series 
will  explore  a  time  of  enormous  change  and  self-definition  for 
the  "newly  united"  nation. 

(ii)   One  of  the  most  important  and  colorful  presidential 
figures,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  three-hour 
documentary  film.   An  award  of  $550,000  is  enabling  "The  American 
Experience"  to  produce  the  program,  which  will  examine  the 
intersection  of  Roosevelt's  life  with  the  major  issues  and  events 
of  his  age. 

(iii)   A  grant  of  $150,000  was  made  to  KTCA  of  Minneapolis 
to  support  the  completion  of  a  pilot  episode  for  an  eight-part 
series  on  the  American  Revolution  and  the  birth  of  the  new 
republic.   The  series,  which  is  aimed  at  a  wide  television 
audience,  will  treat  the  political  origins  and  consequences  of 
the  revolution,  its  place  in  world  history,  and  its  meaning  for 
ordinary  Americans . 

TTinnan-i  ^ies  ProJects  in  MusP"™**  ""d  Historical  Organizations 

Because  they  contain  tangible  objects  that  record  our 
history  and  our  cultural  traditions,  museums  can  provide  unique 
educational  experiences  for  children,  families,  and  adults.   The 
Endowment  supports  exhibitions  that,  together  with  related 
publications  and  educational  programs,  use  the  perspectives  of 
the  humanities  to  interpret  museum  collections  for  the  general 
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public.   Awards  are  also  made  to  institutions  to  develop  long- 
range  plans  for  humanities  programming  and  to  improve  the 
interpretive  skills  of  museum  staff,  especially  at  small 
institutions . 

At  any  time,  hundreds  of  NEH- sponsored  exhibitions  are  on 
view  at  small  and  large  museums  around  the  country,  enabling 
millions  of  Americans  to  learn  more  about  their  country  and  the 
world  through  humanities -based  explorations  of  art,  history,  and 
culture.   For  example,  a  recent  edition  of  Exhibitions   Today,    the 
Endowment's  biannual  catalogue  of  NEH- sponsored  shows  currently 
open  to  the  public,  listed  98  exhibitions  that  will  be  seen 
during  the  course  of  their  travels  at  more  than  400  sites  around 
the  country. 

FY  1995  saw  the  opening  of  several  major  long-term 
exhibitions  supported  by  NEH.   "Families, "  at  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  interprets  both  the  commonalities  that  unite 
all  families  across  time  and  space  and  the  differences  that  have 
distinguished  the  experiences  of  particular  families  in  Minnesota 
history.   In  conjunction  with  the  exhibition,  a  Family  History 
Lab  introduces  visitors  to  genealogical  research  and  family 
history-making  activities.   The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
received  a  grant  for  an  ambitious  reinstallation  of  the 
institution's  "world  class"  European  collections  that  will  give 
the  entire  museum  an  interpretive  historical  fraiuework. 
Containing  more  than  800  paintings,  including  such  masterpieces 
as  Cezanne's  The  Large  Bathers .  these  European  collections  also 
include  thousands  of  pieces  of  sculpture  and  decorative  arts,  as 
well  as  entire  architectural  structures  and  period  rooms.   The 
Plimouth  Plantation  received  support  for  "Irreconcilable 
Differences:  1620-1692,"  an  exhibition  surveying  Plymouth  Colony 
history  after  the  1620s.   Focused  on  parallel  yet  independent 
Native  American  and  English  interpretations,  the  exhibition 
presents  the  history  of  the  colony  from  the  cultural  viewpoints 
of  two  witnesses,  an  English  immigrant  housewife  and  a  Saconnet 
Wampanoag  squaw . 

During  FY  1995,  the  division  also  sponsored  a  wide  range  of 
traveling  exhibitions,  including  "Animals  and  Humans  in  African 
Art,"  which  examines  the  symbolic  use  of  animal  forms  in  sub- 
Saharan  African  art  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  century,  and 
"Raptors:  The  Birds  of  Prey  in  Science  and  Symbol,"  which 
explores  cultural,  historical,  and  philosophical  attitudes  toward 
the  natural  world,  using  birds  of  prey  as  an  example.   Both  are 
traveling  to  sites  throughout  the  country,  including  art  museums, 
science  and  technology  centers,  and  natural  history  museums. 
"The  Fred  Harvey  Company  and  Southwest  Native  Art"  is  a  major 
traveling  exhibition  on  the  influence  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  of  the  Fred  Harvey  Company,  widely  known  for  its 
hotels  and  restaurants  along  the  route  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
and  for  its  pioneering  use  of  marketing  to  promote  tourism. 
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Organized  by  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix  in  collaboration  with 
the  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  the  exhibition 
will  travel  to  other  venues  through  1998.   "The  Art  of  John 
Biggers:  A  Critical  Retrospective,"  a  traveling  exhibition 
originating  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston,  examines  the 
development  of  the  art  and  thought  of  contemporary  African- 
American  artist  John  Biggers.   This  exhibition- -"the  most 
successful  one-man  show  in  the  history  of  the  museum, "  according 
to  the  museum's  director- -will  tour  museums  across  the  United 
States.   The  critical  retrospective  embraces  the  broad  concerns 
that  have  occupied  Biggers  throughout  his  career- -the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  the  dynamics  of  family  and  community 
relationships,  and  the  search  for  spiritual  transformation. 

Several  NEH- funded  exhibitions  that  opened  in  FY  1995 
focused  on  the  themes  of  American  work  and  industry.   For 
example,  the  Brooklyn  Historical  Society  mounted  an  exhibition  on 
the  subject  of  volunteer  fire  fighting  in  19th-century  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Vermont  Folklife  Center  produced  a  statewide  traveling 
exhibition  examining  "Two  Centuries  of  Making  and  Remaking 
Vermont's  Farmsteads,"  which  explores  the  culture  of  Vermont 
agriculture.   "The  History  of  the  Furniture  Industry  in  Grand 
Rapids"  is  a  permanent  exhibition  at  the  new  riverfront  facility 
of  the  Public  Museum  of  Grand  Rapids.   The  exhibition  examines 
the  role  of  furniture  manufacturing  as  the  engine  of  the  city's 
economic  growth  and  the  focal  point  of  its  identity  over  the  last 
150  years,  as  well  as  on  broader  issues  related  to  the  economic 
history  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.   A  partnership  between 
the  Motown  Historical  Museum  of  Detroit  and  the  Henry  Ford  Museum 
and  Greenfield  Village  of  Dearborn  has  produced  two  exhibitions 
and  related  activities  with  one  storyline- -the  context,  process, 
and  significance  of  Motown  Records,  focusing  on  the  period  1959- 
1972.   The  project  involves  site  interpretation  in  several 
original  Motown  buildings  and  a  6, 000 -square -foot  exhibition  at 
the  Henry  Ford  Museum,  which  will  move  to  an  enlarged  Motown 
History  Museum  after  two  years.   The  project's  overall  themes  of 
urban  black  communities,  African-American  musical  forms,  black 
and  white  youth  culture,  changing  musical  technology,  and 
Motown' s  worldwide  impact  are  proving  attractive  and  educational 
for  people  of  all  ages. 

In  FY  1995,  the  division  received  238  proposals  for  museum 
programs  and  awarded  90  grants.   In  FY  1996,  we  have  received  195 
applications  and  expect  to  make  approximately  40  awards.   In 
FY  1997,  we  expect  to  receive  approximately  200  applications  and 
make  approximately  75  awards. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   The  Oakland  Museum  was  awarded  $50,000  to  plan  a 
traveling  exhibition  on  the  history  and  legacy  of  the  California 
Gold  Rush.   Timed  to  coincide  with  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
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discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  the  exhibition  will 
explore  the  Gold  Rush  as  a  defining  moment  in  California  and 
American  history.   Following  its  premiere  at  the  Oakland  Museum, 
the  full  exhibition  will  travel  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  while  a  smaller  version  will  be  circulated  to 
other  communities  and  rural  areas. 

(ii)   The  Dallas  Museum  of  Art  received  an  award  of  $230,000 
in  outright  funds  and  an  offer  of  $50,000  in  matching  funds  for 
the  exhibition,  "Power  and  Glory:  The  Arts  of  Japan's  Golden 
Age."   The  exhibition  will  open  in  the  fall  of  1996  as  the 
centerpiece  for  a  region-wide  festival  of  Japanese  culture 
organized  jointly  by  the  major  cultural  institutions  of  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.   The  paintings,  ceramics,  tea  ceremony 
wares,  textiles,  and  other  items,  many  of  them  designated 
"National  Treasures"  of  Japan,  are  being  loaned  by  Japanese 
museums,  temples,  and  other  collections  and  represent  the  finest 
work  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Japanese  art . 

(iii)   The  Florida  History  Associates  and  the  Museum  of 
Florida  History  received  an  award  of  $250,000  to  support  the 
interpretation  of  San  Luis  de  Talimali,  a  17th-century  Spanish 
mission  site.   Based  on  more  than  a  decade  of  work  by 
archaeologists  and  historians,  much  of  it  supported  by  the  NEH, 
the  project  will  include  an  audiovisual  orientation,  living 
history  demonstrations,  an  interpretive  trail  through  six 
locations  of  the  fifty-acre  park,  and  an  exhibition  explaining 
the  current  archaeological  research  and  excavations. 

Humanities  Projects  in  Libraries  and  Archives 

In  addition  to  their  intrinsic  importance  as  places  of 
individual  study  and  learning,  libraries  and  archives  offer  a 
natural  setting  for  scholars  and  the  general  public  to  come 
together  for  discussion  and  critical  inquiry;  they  are  centers  of 
lifelong  learning.   The  Endowment  seeks  to  use  that  setting  to 
increase  public  understanding  of  the  humanities  through  the 
discovery,  interpretation,  and  greater  appreciation  of  texts, 
media,  and  other  collections  that  repose  in  libraries  and 
archives.   Because  libraries  and  archives  are  community-based 
institutions,  the  Endowment  supports  partnership  projects  that 
facilitate  close  collaboration  with  other  cultural  and 
educational  institutions  such  as  museums,  school  systems,  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  and  literacy  coalitions. 

The  Division  of  Public  Programs  supports  lecture  series, 
conferences,  and  interpretive  exhibitions  based  on  important 
library  and  archival  collections.   In  FY  1995,  for  example,  based 
on  an  extraordinary  collection  of  western  history  material  at  the 
Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  the  American  Library  Association 
mounted  an  exhibition,  published  an  interpretive  catalog, 
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presented  reading  and  discussion  programs  in  twenty  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  distributed  curricular 
materials  to  secondary  schools  about  the  role  of  the  frontier  in 
American  history  and  culture.   Collaborative  projects  that  draw 
upon  the  humanities  resources  of  a  number  of  institutions  are 
also  encouraged.   In  the  past  year,  for  example,  a  planning  grant 
was  awarded  to  the  Modern  Poetry  Association- -working  in 
collaboration  with  other  scholarly  and  literary  associations,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library- -to  develop 
a  series  of  lectures  and  reading  and  discussion  programs  at  major 
urban  public  libraries  throughout  the  country  on  the  "Character 
of  America/Reimagining  America:  Five  Major  Writers  and  Thinkers 
Look  at  the  Nation  in  the  21st  Century." 

In  collaboration  with  the  state  humanities  councils,  NEH 
invented  scholar-led  reading  and  discussion  programs  that  now 
engage  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  each  year  in 
explorations  of  major  texts  in  history,  literature,  and  other 
disciplines  of  the  humanities.   During  FY  1995,  more  than  22,000 
NEH- funded  reading  and  discussion  programs  took  place  at  more 
than  425  libraries  in  cities  and  towns  (many  with  populations  of 
less  than  one  thousand  people)  located  in  forty-four  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  these  programs,  national,  regional,  and  statewide 
library  associations  and  other  organizations  develop 
supplementary  materials  that  examine  a  series  of  books  from  the 
perspective  of  a  single  theme,  such  as  growing  up  in  America  or 
Native -American  voices.   These  theme  packages  provide  the 
participants  with  illustrated  brochures  that  contain  scholarly 
yet  accessible  essays,  annotations  about  the  books,  and  lists  of 
additional  readings.   In  FY  1995  Brown  University  instituted 
reading  programs  at  360  libraries  in  five  states  (Connecticut, 
South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Utah,  and  Virginia)  that  foster 
discussion  of  the  topic  "What  Is  America?  and  What  Do  We  Want  It 
To  Be?"   During  these  programs,  themes  are  explored  through 
readings  prepared  by  a  wide  range  of  scholars  assembled  at  Brown 
University,  and  discussions  at  the  libraries  are  led  by  local 
scholars.   Prepared  readings  examine  such  topics  as  "Russia's 
Uncertain  Transition, "  "The  Search  for  Peace  in  an  Age  of 
Conflict,"  and  "Standing  Up  for  Democracy."   Bibliographies, 
publicity  materials,  and  other  support  materials  are  provided  for 
each  site,  as  are  training  sessions  and  guides  for  scholars  and 
librarians . 

In  FY  1995,  the  Endowment  reviewed  65  applications  and 
awarded  20  grants  for  projects  reaching  into  all  parts  of  the 
nation.   In  FY  1996,  the  division  received  44  applications  and 
expects  to  make  8  to  10  awards.   In  FY  1997,  we  expect  to  receive 
approximately  60  applications  and  make  about  18  awards.   We  will 
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encourage  large-scale  projects  that  involve  state,  regional,  and 
national  library  associations  and  that  create  cost-efficient 
partnerships  and  networks . 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)    The  American  Library  Association  received  an  award  of 
$373,000  in  outright  and  $10,000  in  matching  funds  to  support 
reading  and  discussion  programs  in  at  least  20  states  on  the 
topic  of  the  shared  experience  of  work.   "The  Nation  That  Works: 
Conversations  on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity"  will  explore 
such  themes  as  "Immigration,  Migration,  and  American  Identity, " 
using  the  works  of  authors  Gary  Soto,  Tomas  Rivera,  and  others  to 
stimulate  discussions  of  American  values  through  the  lens  of 
work . 

(ii)    The  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  in  tandem  with  the 
Filson  Club  Historical  Society  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  received 
an  award  of  $65,000  to  implement  a  regional  project  focused  on 
the  formation  of  a  unique,  racially  eclectic  culture  in  the  upper 
New  South  between  1750  and  1850.   Reading  programs  will  take 
place  at  rural  libraries  in  both  states,  as  will  visits  to  nearby 
historical  sites,  all  led  by  scholars.   A  public  conference  will 
also  be  held  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  featuring  regional 
scholars'  recent  interpretations  of  such  issues  as  frontier 
politics,  migration,  and  folkways.   In  addition,  scholar-led 
workshops  will  be  offered  on  such  topics  as  oral  history  and 
writing  family  history. 

(iii)   The  YMCA  of  the  USA  was  granted  $175,000  to  conduct 
reading  and  film  discussion  programs  for  teenagers  at  public 
libraries  in  six  cities  across  the  country.   Through  discussion 
of  passages  from  Plato,  the  Bible,  Proust,  Ursula  LeGuin,  and 
other  writers,  as  well  as  through  a  selection  of  films  (such  as 
Elephant  Man) ,  young  people  will  be  invited  to  wrestle  with  the 
complexity  of  western  culture's  view  of  human  nature  as 
simultaneously  physical,  spiritual,  and  intellectual.   Each 
participating  YMCA  will  form  a  partnership  with  its  local  public 
library  and  will  also  name  a  local  scholar  to  its  project  team. 

Special  Projects 

The  Special  Projects  program  is  designed  to  foster  public 
understanding  of  the  humanities  through  programs  that  embrace  a 
variety  of  formats  and  venues  not  readily  accommodated  within  the 
guidelines  of  other  programs  in  the  division.   For  instance,  a 
single  "special  project"  might  employ  several  formats,  such  as 
lectures,  symposia,  reading  and  discussion  groups,  and  traveling 
exhibitions.   The  program  welcomes  applications  from  nonprofit 
organizations,  such  as  community  colleges  or  civic  organizations, 
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that  sponsor  programs  for  a  network  of  youth,  senior  citizens, 
and  other  broad  audiences.   The  use  of  telecommunications 
technology  and  the  new  multimedia  to  connect  broader  audiences  is 
also  encouraged. 

In  FY  1995,  a  Special  Projects  grant  enabled  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging  to  sponsor  reading  and  discussion  programs 
in  senior  centers,  nursing  homes,  libraries,  and  other  community 
centers,  including  veterans'  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 
The  project  brought  together  scholars,  veterans,  factory  and  farm 
workers,  teachers,  and  high  school  and  college  students  to 
discuss  "Remembering  World  War  II."   An  anthology  and  discussion 
guide,  developed  with  grant  funds,  provided  the  thematic  and 
chronological  focus  for  each  discussion  group,  and  was  augmented 
by  activities  such  as  listening  to  tapes  of  radio  broadcasts 
during  the  war.   In  Newaygo  County,  Michigan,  for  example, 
intergenerational  partnerships  were  forged  through  a 
collaboration  among  the  County  Commission  on  Aging,  the  VFW,  the 
American  Legion,  the  county  historical  society,  schools,  and  the 
media . 

Also  in  1995,  1,200  older  Americans  attended  a  series  of 
lectures,  films,  and  discussions  on  "Reemerging  Russia," 
sponsored  by  the  OASIS  Institute  in  St.  Louis.   This  national 
organization,  which  is  affiliated  with  May  Department  Stores  and 
several  health  organizations,  mounted  a  series  of  ten  forums  led 
by  humanities  scholars  and  supplemented  by  video  presentations 
and  an  anthology  of  reading  materials  that  examined  the  cultural 
and  artistic  history  of  Russia  and  the  changes  in  Russian  culture 
since  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  division  received  67  applications 
and  awarded  15  grants.   In  FY  1996,  the  division  received  22 
applications  and  expects  to  make  approximately  five  awards. 

Special  Projects  has  played  a  critical  role  in  advancing  the 
Endowment's  National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and 
Identity.   Through  a  special  competition,  the  program  has 
encouraged  organizations  all  across  America- -museums,  libraries, 
national  professional  associations,  church  groups,  community 
colleges,  and  neighborhood  associations,  for  instance- -to  bring 
Americans  of  all  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  together  to 
discuss  their  differences  and  define  what  they  have  in  common  as 
Americans.   Although  the  special  competition  was  originally 
designed  with  three  deadlines,  we  added  another  two  to 
accommodate  the  enthusiastic  response  of  grant  applicants.  In 
FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  we  received  330  applications.   Of  these,  we 
expect  to  award  grants  for  a  total  37  projects  for  neighborhood, 
statewide,  regional,  and  national  conversations  in  a  variety  cpf 
sites  and  media  including  a  statewide  newspaper  network,  public 
radio  stations,  museums,  living  history  organizations,  and  the 
Internet.   These  conversations  have  facilitated  dialogue 
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throughout  the  nation  and  helped  people  gain  a  broader 
understanding  of  themselves,  their  roles  in  the  community,  and 
the  nature  of  American  democracy,  as  well  as  the  enriching  and 
transforming  power  of  the  humanities  in  everyday  life. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects: 

(i)     The  Idaho  Humanities  Foundation  received  a  grant  of 
$95,691  to  support  a  regional  project  exploring  Basque  culture  in 
the  intermountain  states  of  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and 
Oregon.   The  project  involves  the  collaboration  of  four  state 
humanities  councils,  the  High  Desert  Museum,  the  Basque  Museum 
and  Cultural  Center,  the  Basque  Studies  Center  of  the  University 
of  Nevada  at  Reno,  as  well  as  several  public  radio  stations  and 
twenty  historical  societies  and  libraries.   The  range  of 
activities  includes  five  public  forums;  a  travelling  exhibit 
(that  complements  a  major  exhibit  at  the  High  Desert  Museum 
funded  by  other  sources)  accompanied  by  slide  presentations;  a 
trunk  of  educational  materials;  a  Basque  "bookshelf"  for 
participating  libraries;  a  newspaper  tabloid  with  essays, 
photographs,  and  historical  articles;  and  a  series  of  radio 
programs . 

(ii)    St.  Augustine's  College  in  North  Carolina  received  an 
award  of  $165,000  to  support  a  three-day  symposium  plus  a 
travelling  exhibition  (designed  in  collaboration  with  faculty  and 
librarians  at  Duke  University) ,  lecture  demonstrations,  and 
related  activities  at  eleven  sites  in  four  states  on  the  life  and 
work  of  William  Grant  Still  (1895-1978) .   Called  the  "Dean  of 
African-American  Composers,"  Still  had  a  long  and  varied  career 
as  arranger  and  composer  of  classical  music  in  the  western 
tradition,  often  fused  with  African  dance  and  popular  musical 
idioms;  he  also  composed  for  films  and  television.   Musicologists 
and  other  scholars  will  examine  Still's  work  in  the  context  of 
his  contemporaries  and  the  broader  cultural  milieu. 

(iii)   The  American  Bar  Association's  Division  for  Public 
Education  was  awarded  $85,000  to  support  a  National  Conversation 
project  including  a  symposium  and  100  community  conversations  on 
the  topics  of  pluralism,  identity,  and  the  law.   Over  2,000 
people  in  fifteen  cities  throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
involved.   To  encourage  discussions,  the  ABA's  conversation 
starters  draw  upon  an  extensive  and  varied  body  of  work  in  law, 
history,  culture,  and  literature,  such  as  John  Winthrop's  "City 
on  a  Hill,"  Martin  Luther  King's  "Letter  From  a  Birmingham  Jail," 
and  a  variety  of  legal  cases. 
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Office  of  Enterprise 

The  Enterprise  Office,  located  within  the  Division  of  Public 
Programs,  was  established  to  explore  new  ways  of  accomplishing 
the  mission  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
including  making  the  best  possible  use  of  current  resources, 
increasing  the  resources  at  its  disposal,  and  strengthening  the 
Endowment's  leadership  role  in  the  humanities  in  the  United 
States.   The  Enterprise  Office  will  continue  to  work  to  integrate 
disparate  NEH  programs,  to  increase  collaboration  and 
consultation  across  divisions  and  offices,  to  increase  Americans' 
access  to  the  programs  the  Endowment  sponsors,  and  to  make  the 
Endowment's  work  better  known  throughout  the  country.   The  staff 
of  the  Enterprise  Office  will  consult  widely  within  and  outside 
the  agency  as  it  sets  priorities  for  the  coming  years. 
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RESEARCH  AND   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

(Definite  funds   in  thousands) 


FY    1996  FY    1997 

^^  ^^95  Conferenrp       Estimate  Request 


Research  and  Education  Programs       $51,324  $20,362  $28,400  $30,00C 
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RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

($30, 000, 000) 

'  The  impact  of  the  FY  1996  budget  reduction  was  particularly- 
severe  on  the  Endowment's  programs  for  scholarship  and  education 
in  history,  languages,  literature,  and  the  other  humanities 
fields.   These  programs  were  reorganized  and  redirected  into  the 
newly  constituted  Division  of  Research  and  Education  Programs  to 
provide  coherent,  consistent,  and  efficient  administration  of 
virtually  all  NEH  programs  supporting  the  advancement  of  learning 
in  the  humanities  at  our  nation's  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools. 

The  programs  of  the  division  support  periods  of  intense  work 
by  individual  scholars  (Fellowships  and  Stipends  program) , 
longer-term,  more  complex  projects  carried  out  by  groups  of 
scholars  (Collaborative  Research  program) ,  the  translation  of 
important  knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  humanities  into 
exemplary  materials  and  courses  of  study  for  students  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  (Education  Development  and  Demonstration 
program) ,  and  the  transmission  of  this  knowledge  and 
understanding  to  their  teachers  and  professors  (Seminars  and 
Institutes  program) . 

The  effects  of  the  division's  programs  are  both  broad  and 
deep.   In  the  past  twenty  years,  more  than  50,000  school  and 
college  teachers  from  eveiry  state  in  the  union  have  had  the 
unparalleled  intellectual  experience  of  participating  in  NEH 
summer  seminars  and  institutes.   In  his  review  of  Richard 
Brookhiser's  Founding  Father:  Rediscovering  George  Washington, 
the  eminent  American  historian  Edmund  S.  Morgan  called  the 
editions  of  the  papers  of  the  "founding  fathers" --editions  made 
possible,  in  part,  by  NEH  support  of  large-scale,  collaborative 
research  projects- -the  "major  scholarly  achievement  of  American 
historical  scholarship  in  this  century." 

The  Collaborative  Research  program  also  illustrates  how  the 
Endowment  has  been  working  to  consolidate  and  streamline  its 
grant  activities.   Replacing  six  formerly  separate  programs,  the 
newly  constituted  program  will  encourage  and  support  a  vast  array 
of  research  activities:   Teams  of  scholars  will  be  searching 
long-closed  archives,  carefully  sifting  evidence  of  ancient 
peoples,  translating  significant  works  from  other  languages  into 
English,  collating  papers  for  documentary  editions,  sharing  and 
acquiring  information  through  research  conferences,  preparing 
documentary  histories- -of ten  of  recently  discovered  papers- -and 
undertaking  major  interpretive  studies,  including  those  linking 
the  humanities  with  science  and  technology.   Such  program 
consolidation  simplifies  the  application  and  review  processes  and 
improves  efficiency  in  the  allocation  of  staff  and  program  funds. 
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Likewise,  the  Education  Development  and  Demonstration  program 
brings  together  support  for  projects  of  national  significance  in 
higher  education  and  in  elementary  and  secondary  education,  while 
national  summer  Seminars  and  Institutes  for  school  and  college 
teachers  are  now  combined  in  a  single  program  cluster. 

Widely  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
electronic  materials  in  the  humanities,  the  Endowment,  through 
this  division,  will  continue  to  encourage  the  preparation  of 
interactive  hypertext  editions  of  humanities  materials  in 
FY  1997.   At  the  same  time,  the  division  has  extended  this 
leadership  to  the  educational  realm  by  initiating  a  three-year 
special  opportunity  for  support  of  "Teaching  with  Technology" 
projects.   Supported  projects  will  help  strengthen  education  in 
the  humanities  in  schools  and  colleges  by  developing  and  using 
today's  rapidly  evolving  information  technologies  including 
digital  audio,  video  and  imaging,  hypertext  and  hypermedia, 
video-conferencing,  speech  processing,  the  Internet,  and  World 
Wide  Websites.   Through  this  special  initiative,  the  Endowment 
hopes  to  increase  the  number  and  usefulness  of  technological 
resources  with  rich,  high-quality  humanities  content;  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  such  resources  by  shaping  them  around 
sophisticated,  creative,  and  engaging  approaches  to  teaching  and 
learning;  and  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  who  can 
integrate  these  humanities  materials  into  their  daily  teaching. 
This  special  initiative  will  continue  through  FY  1997  and  FY  1998 
as  the  division  seeks  relevant  proposals  at  its  regular  deadlines 
for  the  Education  Development  and  Demonstration  and  the  Seminars 
and  Institutes  programs. 

In  FY  1997,  the  division  will  continue  to  be  the  major  user 
of  federal  matching  funds  in  the  Endowment .   These  funds  help  to 
increase  the  amount  and  diversity  of  private  sector  financial 
support  for  scholarly  and  educational  activities  in  the 
humanities . 


Research  and  Education  Programs 

NEH  Fellowships  and  Stipends 

NEH  Fellowships  and  Stipends  enable  individual  scholars  to 
apply  their  intelligence  and  imagination  to  significant  projects 
that  will  advance  knowledge  and  understanding  in  all  fields  of 
the  humanities.   Four  types  of  grants  are  available:  Fellowships 
for  University  Teachers,  Fellowships  for  College  Teachers  and 
Independent  Scholars,  Summer  Stipends,  and  Faculty  Graduate  Study 
grants.   Scholars  receiving  Endowment  fellowships  and  stipends 
contribute  to  the  humanities  in  a  variety  of  ways:   Projects  may, 
for  example,  benefit  specialized  areas  of  humanities  research,  be 
of  broad  interest  to  general  audiences,  influence  the  scholar's 
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teaching  of  the  humanities,  or  provide  the  foundation  for  public 
programs  in  the  humanities.   The  Fellowships  and  Stipends  program 
accomplishes  its  purposes  by  providing  individuals  with  time,  the 
most  precious  of  scholarly  commodities,  so  that  recipients  can 
carry  out  sustained  research  and  writing  on  significant  projects 
in  the  humanities. 

Fellowships  for  University  Teachers  provide  opportunities  for 
scholars  employed  by  institutions  that  grant  the  Ph.D.,  and  offer 
salary  replacement  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000  so  that  recipients 
can  devote  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  months  to  their 
projects.   Fellowships  for  College  Teachers  and  Independent 
Scholars  provide  a  comparable  level  of  support  to  scholars  at 
non- Ph.D. -granting  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
humanities  scholars  in  other  institutions  with  humanities 
programs,  and  to  unaffiliated  independent  scholars  and  writers. 
Summer  Stipends  awards  of  $4,000  enable  humanities  scholars  to 
devote  two  months  to  a  project  in  the  humanities.   And,  Faculty 
Graduate  Study  grants  provide  awards  of  up  to  $30,000  so  that 
faculty  members  at  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
can  devote  an  academic  year  toward  the  completion  of  a  Ph.D.  in 
the  humanities. 

Two  other  organizations,  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation 
and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  offer  some 
opportunities  comparable  to  NEH  Fellowships--that  is,  national 
programs  granting  portable  fellowships  to  scholars  across  the 
entire  range  of  humanities  fields.   Historically,  however,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  provided  approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  such  fellowships  in  the  humanities  in  the 
United  States. 

NEH  Fellowships  for  College  Teachers  and  Independent  Scholars 
also  make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  democratization  of 
academic  opportunity  in  the  United  States.   These  fellowships  are 
intended  to  assist  two  groups  of  people  who  have  limited 
opportunities  to  carry  out  research  and  writing- -that  is,  those 
scholars  who  work  at  predominantly  undergraduate  institutions 
where  teaching  responsibilities  tend  to  be  heavy  and  where  the 
resources  for  carrying  out  research  and  writing  tend  to  be  rather 
limited,  and  scholars  who  are  not  employed  by  colleges  or 
universities . 

NEH  Summer  Stipends  is  the  largest  of  three  major  small -grant 
programs  in  the  United  States  that  support  independent  study  and 
research  in  the  humanities.   The  other  two,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  research  grant  program  and  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Socie.ties  Grants- in-Aid,  fund  only  specific 
research  expenses  such  as  travel  and  microfilming,-  NEH  Summer 
Stipends  do  not  have  these  restrictions.   About  6,000  NEH  Summer 
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stipends  have  been  awarded  since  the  program  was  established  in 
1967,  representing  over  400  colleges  and  universities  in  every 
state  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  response  to  the  Presidential  Initiative  for  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCU) ,  the  Endowment  will 
continue  in  FY  1997  to  support  fellowships  for  HBCU  faculty 
members  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  fields  of  the  humanities. 
Since  this  Faculty  Graduate  Study  program  began  in  1983,  119 
teachers  at  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  have 
received  fellowships  for  graduate  study,  and  52  have  completed 
their  doctorates. 

The  quality  of  the  work  of  NEH  Fellowships  and  Stipends  grant 
recipients  can  be  judged  in  part  by  the  publications  resulting 
from  such  awards.   These  grants  have  produced  well  over  2,000 
published  works,  many  of  which  have  received  national  prizes  and 
other  critical  acclaim.   Two  scholars  whose  projects  received 
support  from  NEH  were  recently  honored  by  nominations  for  1996 
National  Book  Critics  Circle  awards:  John  Felstiner,  Professor  of 
English  at  Stanford  University,  for  his  book,  Paul  Celan:  Poet . 
Survivor.  Jew.-  and  David  S.  Reynolds,  Professor  of  English  at 
Baruch  College,  the  City  University  of  New  York,  for  his  book 
Walt  Whitman's  America.   Another  recent  recipient  of  an  NEH 
Fellowship,  Joan  D.  Hedrick,  Professor  of  History  at  Trinity 
University  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  received  the  1995  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Biography  for  her  book  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe:  A  Life. 

During  the  1996  fiscal  year,  the  Endowment  received  1,615 
applications  and  made  176  awards  in  its  Fellowships  and  Stipends 
program.   These  figures  include  686  applications  and  86  awards 
for  1996-97  Fellowships  for  University  Teachers,-  914  applications 
and  87  awards  for  1996-97  Fellowships  for  College  Teachers  and 
Independent  Scholars,-  and  15  applications  and  three  awards  for 
1996-97  Faculty  Graduate  Study  grants  to  faculty  at  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities.   The  overall  numbers  for  fiscal 
year  1996  are  considerably  reduced  from  previous  years  because 
the  competition  for  1996  Summer  Stipends  was  suspended  as  a 
result  of  budget -induced  uncertainties. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Fellowships  and  Stipends  program 
will  again  help  to  advance  high  quality,  significant  individual 
scholarship  in  the  humanities.   Overall,  the  program  expects  to 
receive  some  2,900  applications  and  to  make  approximately  354 
awards.   This  will  include  an  estimated  700  applications  and  113 
awards  for  1997-98  Fellowships  for  University  Teachers,-  an 
estimated  885  applications  and  113  awards  for  1997-98  Fellowships 
for  College  Teachers  and  Independent  Scholars,-  an  estimated  1,3'00 
applications  and  125  awards  for  1997  Summer  Stipends;  and  an 
estimated  15  applications  and  3  awards  for  1997-98  Faculty 
Graduate  Study  grants  to  faculty  at  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities. 
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Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)     NEH  awarded  a  1995-96  Fellowship  for  University- 
Teachers  to  Michael  O'Brien,  Professor  of  History  at  Miami 
University  in  Oxford,  Ohio.   Building  on  his  extensive  work  with 
pre-Civil  War  texts.  Professor  O'Brien  proposed  to  complete  a 
draft  book  manuscript  addressing  what  it  meant  to  be  interested 
in  ideas  and  live  in  the  antebellum  South.   Beginning  with  the 
premise  that  Southern  thought  was  lively,  distinctive,  and  not 
based  exclusively  on  slavery,  he  seeks  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  influences  on  Southern  intellectuals.   The  book  will 
culminate  in  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Southerners'  thought 
over  time  and  with  attention  to  the  various  genres:  biography, 
history,  belles  lettres,  natural  science,  autobiography, 
political  economy  and  thought,  and  philosophy. 

(ii)    NEH  awarded  a  1995-96  Fellowship  for  College  Teachers 
and  Independent  Scholars  to  James  P.  D'Emilio,  an  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Humanities  Department  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida  in  Tampa.   Professor  D'Emilio  proposed  to  write  a  book  on 
cultural  change  in  medieval  Galicia,  a  rural  and  remote  region  in 
northwestern  Spain  that  only  in  the  late  eleventh  century  had 
been  drawn  fully  into  the  culture  of  Roman  Christendom.   The 
project  grew  out  of  Professor  D'Emilio' s  doctoral  dissertation, 
and  he  plans  to  apply  his  training  in  medieval  art  history  to  an 
examination  of  how  this  remote  region  adapted  to  major  changes  in 
the  economies,  cultures,  and  political  realities  of  Iberia  and, 
more  broadly,  Europe.   D'Emilio  hopes  to  illuminate  the 
relationships  between  peripheral  regions  and  cultural  and 
political  centers. 

(iii)   NEH  awarded  a  1995  Summer  Stipend  to  Helmut  W.  Smith, 
Professor  of  History  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  for  his  project  on  the  history  of  the  chemical  workers 
of  Bitterfeld,  an  East  German  industrial  city,  during  the  years 
1929-1961,  spanning  the  rule  of  both  Nazi  and  Communist 
dictatorships.   Smith  applied  for  Summer  Stipends  support  so  that 
he  could  conduct  research  in  recently  released  state,  party,  and 
factory  archives  for  the  Communist  period,  as  well  as  newly 
available  holdings  of  the  IG  Farben  factories  in  Bitterfeld  for 
the  pre- 1945  period.   Smith  intends  to  write  a  book  that  will 
examine  both  conformity  and  resistance  to  two  ideologically 
driven  dictatorships. 

Collaborative  Research 

Scholarly  work  often  is  seen  as  an  intensely  individual 
activity,  but  scholars  sometimes  also  must  collaborate  with  one 
another,  especially  when  the  research  involves  complex,  extended, 
or  large-scale  projects.   The  results  produced  by  such  efforts 
generally  have  long-term  scholarly  value.   Moreover,  projects 
that  are  interdisciplinary  or  international  in  character  often 
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demand  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of  a  diverse  group  of 
investigators.   Grants  in  the  Collaborative  Research  program 
support  original  research  undertaken  by  two  or  more  scholars; 
projects  coordinated  by  individual  scholars,  which  because  of 
their  scope,  complexity,  or  duration,  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  one-year  fellowships;  and  increased  research 
opportunities  for  American  scholars  offered  through  independent 
centers  for  advanced  study  and  international  research 
organizations . 

This  program,  created  as  part  of  the  major  restructuring  of 
NEH  in  December  1995,  provides  flexible  guidelines  for  the 
support  of  a  wide  variety  of  scholarly  activities  that  formerly 
were  supported  in  eight  discrete  programs:   Collaborative 
Projects,  Editions,  Translations,  Archaeology,  Humanities  Studies 
of  Science  and  Technology,  Conferences,  Centers  for  Advanced 
Study,  and  International  Research  Organizations.   The  newly 
constituted  Collaborative  Research  program  is  the  nation's 
primary  source  of  support  for  large-scale  scholarly  projects  in 
the  humanities.   Many  of  these  projects  involve  partnerships  with 
other  public  funding  agencies,  private  foundations  and 
institutions,  colleges  and  universities,  and  individual  donors. 

One  type  of  collaborative  research  supported  by  this  program 
is  the  preparation  of  authoritative,  annotated  editions  of 
historical  documents  that  serve  as  primary  sources  of  information 
for  further  scholarship,  education,  and  interpretation  for  broad 
sectors  of  the  American  public.   Historians  have  used  the  NEH- 
supported  edition  of  the  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  for  example,  to  publish  more  than  twenty  books  on 
different  aspects  of  the  importance  of  this  expedition  to  the 
American  West.   Other  important  editions  supported  by  the 
Endowment  that  have  received  a  great  deal  of  interest  recently 
are  an  edition  of  materials  from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  which 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  early  Judaism  and 
Christianity;  newly  edited  scores  of  the  operas  of  Giuseppe 
Verdi,  which  have  been  used  for  nationwide  radio  and  television 
broadcasts;  and  the  papers  of  Thomas  Edison,  which,  among  other 
things,  help  trace  the  development  of  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
sound  recordings,  and  motion  pictures. 

Many  other  large-scale  collaborative  research  projects  in  the 
humanities  also  depend  on  NEH  support.   An  NEH  grant  to  the 
Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation,  for  example,  is  supporting  a 
project  to  produce  high  quality  transcriptions  and  translations 
of  Tlingit  oral  literature  that  are  valuable  to  scholars  of 
Native  American  literature,  folklore,  and  linguistics  and  also 
accessible  to  the  general  public.   Grants  have  also  supported 
much  of  the  research  and  writing  for  the  widely  acclaimed 
Cambridge  History  of  China,  a  fifteen-volume  series  that  is  the 
first  modern  overview  of  Chinese  history.   Much  of  the  NEH 
funding  for  this  project  was  offered  as  federal  matching  funds, 
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which  has  generated  third-party  gifts  for  the  project.   Another 
grantee,  Professor  Karl  Raitz  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  who 
directed  a  project  that  resulted  in  a  two-volume  historical  study 
of  the  National  Road  that  ran  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis, 
recently  commented  on  the  key  role  of  the  Endowment  in  making 
collaborative  scholarship  possible:   "NEH  support  was  critical  to 
bringing  this  project  to  the  scale  of  a  major  scholarly  work  in  a 
reasonably  short  period  of  time.   It  made  for  .  .  .  collaboration 
between  historians,  geographers,  and  artistic  photographers  that 
[otherwise]  would  not  have  been  possible." 

The  program's  activities  directly  benefit  a  wider  number  of 
scholars  than  the  number  of  grants  would  indicate.   Not  only  do 
collaborative  projects  often  involve  whole  teams  of  scholars,  but 
also  the  twenty  research  centers  and  other  organizations 
receiving  institutional  grants  typically  support  about  200 
American  scholars  who  are  undertaking  humanities  research 
throughout  North  America  and  five  other  continents.   These  grants 
allow  NEH  to  form  partnerships  with  independent  institutions, 
augmenting  existing  specialized  fellowship  programs  that  are 
supported  by  private  funds,  and  thereby  increasing  access  for 
American  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  humanities  to  research 
opportunities . 

In  FY  1996,  269  applications  were  received  in  this  program 
area,  and  4  0  awards  are  expected.   This  was  an  atypical  year, 
however,  since  several  deadlines  were  canceled  as  a  result  of 
budgetary  uncertainty.   In  FY  1995,  650  applications  were 
received  in  this  program  area,  and  177  awards  were  made.   The  new 
guidelines  for  the  program  should  attract  considerable  attention 
in  the  scholarly  community,  and  approximately  400  applications 
are  thus  anticipated  in  FY  1997.   From  among  these  applications, 
the  program  expects  to  make  60  awards.   The  competition  will  be 
divided  into  two  areas,  collaborative  projects  and  institutional 
projects . 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)    In  FY  1995  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
received  an  award  of  $160,000  in  outright  funds  and  an  offer  of 
$268,221  in  federal  matching  funds  to  support  work  on  the  Mark 
Twain  Project.   The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  edit,  annotate, 
and  publish  the  literary  works  and  correspondence  of  American 
writer  Samuel  Clemens  (1835-1910)  in  a  scholarly  edition,  and  to 
issue  inexpensive  paperback  editions  of  the  works  for  classroom 
use  and  for  general  readers.   Volumes  in  the  paperback  edition, 
called  the  Mark  Twain  Library,  cost  between  ten  and  twelve 
dollars  and  reach  a  wide  and  varied  audience,-  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,  for  example,  has  sold  nearly  45,000  copies 
since  publication.   The  correspondence  volumes  prepared  by  the 
editors  have  been  particularly  praised  for  the  insights  they 
offer  into  the  events  and  culture  of  the  Gilded  Age.   The  author 
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of  a  major  life  of  Clemens  has  described  them  as  a  "treasure- 
trove  without  which  my  work  as  a  biographer  of  Twain  would  be 
significantly  impoverished." 

(ii)   In  FY  1995,  NEH  awarded  the  Newberry  Library  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  a  grant  of  $336,000  in  outright  funds  and 
$105,000  in  federal  matching  funds  for  three  years  of  support  for 
long-term  residential  fellowships  for  scholars  who  will  use  the 
Library's  extensive  collections  of  material  on  American  and 
European  history  and  literature.   The  grant,  combined  with 
private  gifts,  will  support  six  to  eight  scholars  a  year.   The 
Library  provides  NEH  fellows  with  research  services  and 
opportunities  to  engage  with  one  another  in  seminars  and 
colloquia  and  to  participate  with  the  wider  community  in  the 
Library's  regularly  scheduled  public  programs.   Recent 
fellowships  awarded  by  the  Newberry  Library  with  NEH  funds  have 
supported  research  on  the  civic  function  of  Michelangelo's 
Campidoglio,  Native  American  literature,  American  opera,  and 
urbanization  in  the  American  Midwest  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Education  Development  and  Demonstration 

NEH  Education  Development  and  Demonstration  grants  support 
projects  to  strengthen  the  teaching  and  learning  of  humanities 
subjects  in  schools  and  colleges  across  the  country.   These 
grants  help  teachers  and  educational  institutions  develop  new 
materials,  approaches,  and  topics  in  humanities  education,- 
demonstrate  how  these  can  be  used  and  implemented  in  actual 
classroom  settings;  and  make  the  results  of  successful 
development  and  demonstration  efforts  available  to  educators 
across  the  country. 

This  program  brings  together  elements  of  the  former  Higher 
Education  in  the  Humanities  Program  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  in  the  Humanities  Program.   Through  these 
former  programs,  the  Endowment  helped  create  some  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  developments  in  American  education  in 
the  last  30  years,  such  as  the  National  Writing  Project;  the 
teaching  of  bioethics;  writing-across-the-curriculum  programs; 
the  revival  of  interest  in  the  core  curriculum;  Asian  humanities 
studies  programs;  and  foreign-languages-across-the-curriculum 
programs.   A  1995  independent  evaluation  of  NEH  curriculum 
development  projects  at  46  colleges  and  universities  found  that 
95%  of  the  curriculum  units  introduced  by  the  NEH  project 
remained  in  place  two  to  six  years  after  the  grant  period.   No 
other  organization  or  program  fulfills  this  key  role  of 
generating  effective,  content -based  improvements  in  humanities 
education  at  all  levels. 

Through  its  small  Humanities  Focus  Grants,  the  program 
recognizes  and  supports  important  development  work  by  groups  of 
teachers  who  work  together  in  the  same  or  neighboring  educational 
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institutions  across  the  country.   Grants  are  made  to  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  museums  and  cultural  institutions 
to  help  teachers  identify  important  needs  in  humanities 
education,  develop  plans  to  address  these  needs,  and  disseminate 
their  results  to  wider  audiences.   Humanities  Focus  Grants  are 
flexible  in  format  and  easily  adaptable  to  local  needs.   They  are 
offered  several  times  each  year,  and  are  available  in  the 
semester  immediately  following  application.   Most  projects 
involve  groups  of  ten  to  twenty  teachers  engaged  in  study  and 
exploration  of  a  humanities  topic  or  in  the  planning  and  design 
of  a  new  curriculum.   In  all  cases,  these  projects  demonstrate 
how  the  combination  of  rich  humanities  content  and  effective 
teaching  strategies  can  prepare  students  to  master  complex  and 
challenging  subject  matter. 

Through  its  larger  development  and  demonstration  grants,  the 
Endowment  helps  educators  marshal  the  necessary  resources  to 
launch  broadly  based,  nationally  significant  efforts  on  behalf  of 
improved  humanities  teaching  and  learning.   This  program  also 
supports  the  development  of  widely  applicable  print,  video,  and 
electronic  instructional  materials,  as  well  as  related  curriculum 
and  professional  development  efforts.   In  addition,  the  program 
occasionally  supports  institutional  and  collaborative 
demonstration  projects  to  test  and  showcase  developments  of 
national  importance  (e.g.,  foreign-language-across-the-curriculum 
programs  in  undergraduate  education) .   When  the  results  of 
development  and  demonstration  projects  reach  a  high  level  of 
success  and  are  of  major  national  significance,  the  program  may 
also  award  supplementary  funding  to  promote  national 
dissemination  and  diffusion  of  those  results. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Endowment  launched  a  three-year  "Teaching 
with  Technology"  initiative  through  the  Educational  Development 
and  Demonstration  program.   Grants  under  this  initiative  will 
support  efforts  to  improve  humanities  instruction  through  the 
development,  testing,  and  implementation  of  new  information 
technologies.   These  technologies- -including  digital  audio,  video 
and  imaging,  hypertext  and  hypermedia,  video- conferencing,  speech 
processing,  the  Internet,  and  World  Wide  Web  sites--can  enable 
teachers  to  engage  their  students  in  more  active  learning  and 
thinking.   The  aim  of  the  initiative  is  to  extend  these  benefits 
to  a  broad  range  of  students  of  the  humanities  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.   To  date,  most  advances  in 
educational  technology  have  come  in  the  area  of  math  and  science. 
Through  the  "Teaching  with  Technology"  initiative,  the  Endowment 
seeks  to  provide  special  support  for  content-rich  projects  in 
English,  history,  and  foreign  languages,  and  the  other  humanities 
subjects.   Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  providing 
training  to  teachers,  without  which  the  new  developments  in 
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technology  will  have  little  impact.   Proposals  are  encouraged 
that  will  focus  support  on  three  pivotal  moments  in  the 
development  and  classroom  use  of  digitized  humanities  materials: 

•  materials  development --projects   that  plan  and  design 
interactive  educational   software  with  excellent,    rich 
humanities   content; 

•  field   testing  and  classroom  applications- -projects    that 
design  and  field-test  innovative  classroom  uses  of 
existing  materials  or  those  being  developed   to  insure   that 
the  digitized  materials   can  support  substantive, 
thoughtful  humanities  learning;    and 

•  teacher  preparation- -projects   that  enable  school   and 
college   teachers   to  integrate  specific   technologically 
innovative  humanities  materials  and  approaches  into   their 
everyday   teaching. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Educational  Development  and  Demonstration 
program  expects  to  receive  400  applications  and  to  make  54 
awards.   In  FY  1997,  the  program  anticipates  receiving 
approximately  500  applications  and  making  about  65  awards. 

Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)   With  the  help  of  an  $18,000  Humanities  Focus  grant 
twenty  secondary  school  English  teachers  from  the  Worthington, 
Hilliard,  and  Upper  Arlington  school  districts  in  Ohio 
collaborated  with  faculty  from  The  Ohio  State  University  in  a 
project  entitled  "Fiction,  Drama,  and  Poetry  in  the  High  School: 
A  Rhetorical  Approach."   To  deepen  their  understanding  of  the 
various  literary  genres  taught  in  their  curricula,  the 
participants  selected  for  study  works  of  interest  to  themselves 
and  appropriate  for  their  classes,  including  Hemingway's  short 
story  "My  Old  Man";  Twain's  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.-  plays 
such  as  Hansberry's  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun.-  and  poems  by  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Browning,  and  Tennyson.   The  teachers  kept  journals 
analyzing  the  readings,  discussed  ways  of  integrating  their  new 
insights  into  their  classrooms,  and  developed  a  manual  for 
teaching  literature  in  the  high  schools.   They  also  shared  the 
results  of  their  project  through  in-service  workshops  and 
presentations  at  professional  meetings. 

(ii)   Michigan  State  University  received  $100,000  to  expand 
the  reach  and  usefulness  of  H-Net's  moderated  discussion  lists  on 
the  Internet.   Originally  established  with  support  from  NEH,  H- 
Net  has  expanded  to  include  48  electronic  discussion  lists 
reaching  more  than  25,000  subscribers  in  colleges,  libraries,  and 
other  organizations.   It  has  become  a  major  vehicle  for 
communications  among  humanities  scholars  and  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  teaching  and  research.   A  second  grant  has  helped  H-Net 
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move  toward  the  goal  of  becoming  self-sustaining  by  improving  the 
scholarly  depth  of  the  lists,  providing  training  to  college 
faculty  in  use  of  the  new  electronic  communications,  and 
expanding  cooperation  with  scholarly  organizations  and 
publishers . 

Seminars  and  Institutes 

NEH  Seminars  and  Institutes  is  a  national  faculty  development 
program,  designed  to  revitalize  college  teachers'  and  school 
teachers'  understanding  of  the  humanities  and  provide  them  with 
opportunities  to  study  classic  texts  and  significant  topics  in 
the  humanities.   Projects  provide  access  throughout  the  country 
to  important  humanities  scholarship  and  to  effective  ways  of 
advancing  and  conveying  it. 

This  program  offers  two  kinds  of  summer  study  opportunities 
for  both  college  teachers  and  school  teachers .  NEH  Summer 
Seminars   for  College   Teachers,    for  example,  allow  12  college 
teachers  from  across  the  country  to  meet  with  other  college 
teachers  in  concentrated  study  of  significant  works  and  scholarly 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished  scholar.   The 
program  seirves  teachers  at  undergraduate  institutions  without 
research  libraries,  who  are  frequently  isolated  by  geography  and 
other  circumstances  from  the  mainstream  of  scholarship  and 
advances  of  knowledge  in  their  disciplines,  and  who  frequently 
carry  heavy  teaching  or  administrative  duties.  NEH  National 
Institutes   for  College  and  University  Faculty   enable  teachers 
from  an  even  greater  range  of  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
engage  in  an  intense  program  of  study  with  teams  of  leading 
humanities  scholars.   In  contrast  to  Summer  Seminars,  NEH 
National  Institutes  are  especially  suited  to  larger  groups  (as 
many  as  25  participants)  and  to  the  kinds  of  broad  topics 
typically  addressed  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 

The  program  provides  similar  grant  opportunities  for  pre- 
collegiate  teachers.   Each  NEH  Summer  Seminar  for  School 
Teachers,    for  example,  offers  up  to  15  participants- -school 
teachers  as  well  as  principals  and  other  educators  from 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade- -the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  intensive  reading  and  study  of  basic  humanities  texts  and 
documents.   Seminar  participants  deepen  their  knowledge  of 
significant  humanities  works  and  improve  their  ability  to  teach 
English,  history,  foreign  languages,  and  the  other  humanities 
subjects  in  the  schools.  NEH  National   Institutes   for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Teachers,    on  the  other  hand,  allow  groups  of  as 
many  as  35  teachers  from  across  the  nation  to  come  together  under 
the  leadership  of  a  distinguished  team  of  scholars  to  explore 
recent  advances  in  understanding  of  humanities  scholarship  and 
teaching.   Summer  institutes  are  a  particularly  appropriate 
mechanism  for  creating  foreign  language  immersion  opportunities 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers . 
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While  some  organizations  sponsor  workshops  and  other  summer 
study  opportunities  for  teachers,  NEH  offers  teachers  and 
administrators  an  opportunity  to  pursue  serious,  sustained 
intellectual  inquiry  focused  on  important  humanities  topics  and 
texts  with  colleagues  from  institutions  from  across  the  entire 
nation.   Teachers--and  their  students- -benefit  immensely  from 
these  opportunities  to  work  with  distinguished  scholars  at 
leading  institutions  of  higher  education  and  research  libraries 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad,  as  well  as  with  a  wide  range 
of  colleagues  from  across  the  country  who  share  pedagogical 
experiences  and  scholarly  interests.   The  study  of  engaging 
humanities  topics  and  texts  can  provide  needed  focal  points  for 
the  kind  of  courses  and  curricula  that  foster  long-term  retention 
and  thoughtful  use  of  what  students  learn. 

For  the  summer  of  1996  the  Seminars  and  Institutes  program  is 
supporting  42  NEH  Summer  Seminars  for  College  Teachers  and  13 
National  Institutes  for  College  and  University  Faculty.   (Three 
of  these  Institutes- -on  integrating  undergraduate  education  in 
science  and  humanities- -are  being  jointly  funded  by  NEH  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.)   The  program  is  also  supporting  50 
Summer  Seminars  for  School  Teachers  and  14  Summer  Institutes  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers.   These  119  projects  will  reach 
more  than  2,000  teachers  who  will  in  turn  reach  320,000  students 
in  school  year  1996-97  alone. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Seminars  and  Institutes  program  anticipates 
receiving  approximately  250  applications  to  direct  seminars  and 
institutes.   In  response  to  budget  reductions,  the  program 
expects  to  be  able  to  fund  only  nine  Summer  Institutes  for 
College  and  University  Faculty,  30  Summer  Seminars  for  College 
Teachers,  nine  Summer  Institutes  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Teachers,  and  35  Summer  Seminars  for  School  Teachers. 
Approximately  1,425  teachers  will  be  served  by  these  83  summer 
study  opportunities,  a  significant  reduction  from  previous  years. 

For  FY  1997,  the  program  anticipates  receiving  approximately 
250  applications  to  direct  seminars  and  institutes  during  the 
summer  of  1998  and  making  77  awards. 

Beginning  with  the  1997  competition,  the  program  will  be 
encouraging  some  applications  that  respond  to  the  NEH  concerning 
"Teaching  with  Technology"  initiative.   Summer  seminars  and 
institutes  are  effective  formats  for  teacher  preparation  projects 
designed  to  enable  school  and  college  teachers  to  integrate 
specific  technologically  innovative  humanities  materials  and 
approaches  into  their  teaching. 
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Examples  of  Supported  Projects 

(i)    Alan  Armstrong,  director  of  the  Center  for  Shakespeare 
Studies  at  Southern  Oregon  State  College,  received  an  NEH  award 
of  $89,635  in  outright  funds  and  $5,000  in  matching  funds  for  a 
1995  Summer  Institute  for  School  Teachers,  titled  "Shakespeare  in 
Ashland:  Teaching  from  Performance."   Twenty-five  high  school 
teachers  of  English  from  across  the  nation  gathered  for  four 
weeks  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  home  of  the  Oregon  Shakespeare 
Festival,  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  plays,  explore  historical 
and  literary  scholarship,  and  attend  live  performances  of 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night.  Macbeth,  Richard  II.  and  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.   Besides  enriching  their  own  knowledge,  the 
teachers  learned  how  to  integrate  the  acting  of  Shakespeare  into 
their  classrooms  in  ways  that  engage  students  with  Shakespeare's 
language  and  the  history  and  meanings  of  the  plays .   A  Virginia 
teacher  wrote  of  the  institute:  "We  experienced  theater  in  every 
way  possible- -as  audience,  as  participant,  as  critics  in  the 
papers  we  wrote,  as  readers,  ...  as  learners  at  lectures  and 
backstage  tours.   We  were  treated  as  valued  colleagues  by  the 
staff  and  the  visiting  scholars,  an  experience  that  is  all  too 
rare  in  the  day-to-day  experience  of  many  public  school 
teachers . "   An  Alaska  teacher  wrote  that  her  teaching  of 
Shakespeare  following  the  institute  was  "an  invigorating  and 
challenging  experience.  .  .  .  The  ideas  we  shared  and  learned  in 
Ashland  paid  off;  [the  students]  commented  that  working  to 
perform  a  scene  really  helped  them  understand  the  play,  work 
cooperatively,  and  read  the  text  closely."   And,  a  Texas  teacher 
wrote:   "Students  who  have  shown  minimal  involvement  .  .  .  all 
year  suddenly  came  alive  with  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  when 
they  had  the  chance  to  think  about  the  plays  with  the  goal  of 
performing  them." 

(ii)   In  1995  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Southern  Culture  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  received  a  $103,114  grant  for  a 
Summer  Seminar  for  College  Teachers  on  "The  Blues  as  History, 
Literature,  and  Culture,"  directed  by  William  R.  Ferris.   Twelve 
college  teachers  from  ten  different  states  joined  Professor 
Ferris  in  Oxford  to  study  aspects  of  this  American  art  form  both 
through  archival  and  scholarly  materials  and  through  interviews 
with  practitioners  of  the  blues.   Among  the  independent  projects 
developed  by  participants,  for  classroom  instruction  and  for 
publication,  were  a  comparison  of  the  blues  with  Spanish  flamenco 
and  a  study  of  the  blues  as  a  metaphor  in  literature  by  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  William  Faulkner,  and  James  Baldwin.   A  professor 
from  Alabama  called  the  seminar  "one  of  the  finest  experiences  of 
my  academic  career  ....  My  teaching  will  be  permanently 
affected  by  this  profound  experience.   This  seminar  was  as  close 
to  perfection  as  human  beings  can  get.   How  can  you  improve  on 
that?" 
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CHALLENGE    GRANT   FUNDS 

(Indefinite    funds    in   thousands) 


FY    1996  FY    1997 

FY  1995  Conference      Estimate  Recruest 

Challenge  Grant   Funds  $13,834  $9,696  $11,000  $11,500 
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CHALLENGE  GRANTS  _ 

($11,500,000) 

In  addition  to  supporting  individual  projects  in  humanities 
education,  public  programming,  and  research,  the  Endowment  works 
to  strengthen  the  institutions  that  make  these  activities 
possible.   The  NEH  Challenge  Grants  program  helps  cultural  and 
academic  institutions  secure  long-term  support  for,  and 
improvements  in,  their  programs,  activities,  and  resources  in  the 
humanities.   Recipients  of  these  grants  are  "challenged"  to 
broaden  their  bases  of  long-term  support  by  raising  significant 
nonfederal  donations:   First-time  recipients  must  raise  three 
nonfederal  dollars  for  each  dollar  offered  by  the  Endowment,  and 
recipients  of  subsequent  awards  must  match  their  NEH  offer  with 
four  times  the  amount  in  nonfederal  contributions.   Challenge 
grants,  and  the  donor  funds  they  leverage,  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  institutional  purposes.   The  most  common  and  preferred 
is  the  establishment  or  augmentation  of  endowment  funds  to 
provide  sources  of  permanent  support  for  specified  outstanding 
humanities  activities.   Direct  expenditures  are  also  possible  in 
appropriate  cases.   Often  combined  with  endowment  funds,  direct 
expenditures  can  include,  for  example,  library  acquisitions, 
technological  enhancement,  construction  and  renovation,  and  even 
debt  retirement. 

Challenge  grants  have  proven  to  be  a  highly  effective  means 
of  generating  support  for  the  humanities.   In  the  19  years  of  the 
program,  over  $1.1  billion  in  nonfederal  donations  have  been 
raised,  leveraged  by  a  federal  contribution  of  under  $330 
million.   In  fiscal  year  1995,  91  institutions  received  $13.8 
million  in  challenge  grants  and  raised  over  $61.9  million  in 
matching  contributions,  for  a  total  investment  in  the  humanities 
of  $75  .7  m.illion. 

Challenge  grants  strengthen  the  management  of  humanities 
institutions  as  well  as  their  finances  and  facilities.   To 
compete  successfully  for  a  challenge  grant,  institutions  must 
plan  the  long-range  future  of  their  humanities  programs  in  light 
of  the  history,  objectives,  and  anticipated  financial  resources 
of  their  organization.   In  order  to  meet  the  Endowm.ent's 
demanding  matching  offer,  challenge  grant  recipients  typically 
augment  their  professional  fund-raising  capabilities,  in  some 
cases  developing  such  resources  for  the  first  time.   As  a  result 
of  this  strategic  planning,  the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
grants  are  felt  long  beyond  the  grant  period. 

Because  challenge  grants  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
institutiops  to  offer  outstanding  humanities  programs,  their 
impact  extends  well  beyond  the  immediate  recipients.   For 
example,  when  NEH  awarded  a  challenge  grant  in  FY  1992  to  Kenyon 
College  in  Gambier,  Ohio,  to  establish  a  distinguished 
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professorship  in  the  humanities,  not  only  did  the  college  and  its 
students  gain,  but  the  surrounding  rural  community  benefitted  as 
well.   The  scholar  first  selected  for  the  professorship  initiated 
a  study  program  on  the  Family  Farm  in  Community  Life  that 
involved  community  organizations,  civic  groups,  and  local  farmers 
and  other  citizens  by  the  hundreds. 

Often,  NEH  challenge  grants  provide  long-term  support  for 
activities  with  national  impact.   For  example,  a  recently 
completed  challenge  grant  has  allowed  the  Archaeological 
Conservancy  to  build  an  endowment  fund,  which  it  is  using  to 
acquire  and  protect  for  public  access  historic  sites  in  23 
states.   A  week  before  the  site  was  to  be  bulldozed,  the 
Conservancy  purchased  Fort  Edwards,  a  French  and  Indian  War 
stockade  in  Capon  Bridge,  West  Virginia.   The  Conservancy  will 
hold  the  site  for  development  as  a  park  by  the  local  community. 

During  FY  1995,  the  Challenge  Grants  program  was 
consolidated  into  a  single  office  as  part  of  the  Endowment -wide 
reorganization.   (Between  1991  and  1994  challenge  grants  were 
awarded  through  separate  NEH  divisions.)   Also  during  FY  1995, 
two  categories  of  institutions  became  eligible  to  apply  for 
challenge  grants.   First,  institutions  that  have  previously 
received  two  challenge  grants  are  now  eligible  to  apply  for 
additional  awards  (after  a  four-year  interval  between  awards) ; 
five  such  institutions  have  received  a  third  challenge  grant  as  a 
result  of  the  most  recent  competitive  round.   Second,  state 
humanities  councils  are  now  eligible  to  compete  in  the  program, 
and  one  has  already  been  awarded  a  challenge  grant . 

In  FY  1995,  we  received  95  applications  for  challenge  grants 
and  made  30  awards.   In  FY  1996,  we  have  received  114 
applications  and  made  21  awards.   At  a  funding  level  of  $11.5 
million,  the  program  expects  to  receive  approximately  110 
applications  in  FY  1997  and  to  make  approximately  25  awards. 

Examples  of  Grants 

(i)     An  FY  1995  challenge  grant  of  $250,000,  to  be  matched 
by  $750,000  in  nonfederal  funds,  was  awarded  to  Valencia 
Community  College  of  Florida.   A  multi-campus  two-year  college, 
Valencia  serves  an  increasingly  diverse  student  population  of 
over  23,000.   The  challenge  grant  will  allow  the  college  to 
create  a  fund  to  support  an  endowed  chair  in  the  humanities, 
faculty  fellowships,  and  faculty  development  to  strengthen 
teaching  in  the  college's  expanding  interdisciplinary  humanities 
offerings . 

(ii)    Another  FY  1995  award  provides  an  offer  of  $444,332 
to  the  A:shiwi  A: wan  Museum  and  Heritage  Center  in  New  Mexico. 
The  museum  is  the  latest  effort  of  the  Zuni  tribe  to  preserve  and 
to  increase  understanding  of  tribal  history  and  culture.   With 
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advice  from  anthropologists  and  archaeologists,  the  museum  has 
developed  long-range  plans  for  exhibitions  and  school  programs 
drawing  on  the  tribe's  extensive  archival  collections.   The 
challenge  grant,  to  be  matched  by  $1,332,996  in  nonfederal 
donations,  will  enable  the  museum  to  renovate  its  culture  center 
and  to  endow  staff  positions  in  educational  humanities 
programming . 

(iii)   In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Endowment  also  awarded  a 
challenge  grant  to  the  Scholars  Press,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.   The 
Press,  collaboratively  serving  five  scholarly  associations  and  15 
academic  institutions,  publishes  major  monographs  (approximately 
100  annually)  as  well  as  18  journals  that  report  significant 
research  by  scholars  in  various  humanities  fields.   A  $260,000 
challenge  grant,  matched  by  $1,040,000  in  nonfederal 
contributions,  will  support  the  construction  of  new  facilities 
for  the  press  and  four  sponsoring  organizations,  allowing 
Scholars  Press  to  consolidate  publishing  functions  so  as  to 
reduce  costs  and  expand  the  range  of  its  humanities  offerings. 
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TREASURY   FUNDS 

(Indefinite   funds   in  thousands) 


FY    1996  FY    1997 

py  J-995  Conference       Estimate  Recruest 


Treasury  Funds  $11,860  $6,000  $6,002 
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TREASURY  FUNDS 

($6,250, 000) 

NEH  uses  Treasury  funds  to  match  contributions  given  in 
support  of  humanities  projects  by  nonfederal  sources. 
Encouraging  private  giving  is  an  important  goal  of  the 
Administration  and  Congress,  and  Treasury  funds  and  Challenge 
Grants  are  the  Endowment's  principal  means  of  leveraging  the 
contributions  of  the  nation's  businesses,  foundations,  and 
individuals  on  behalf  of  the  humanities. 

Since  the  agency  was  established  in  1966  through  fiscal  year 
1994,  Endowment  matching  grants  have  stimulated  $323  million  in 
third-party  donations.   (In  addition,  more  than  $1.1  billion  has 
been  generated  by  Challenge  Grants.)   Through  the  matching 
mechanism,  the  Endowment  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
greater  than  three-fold,  constant-dollar  growth  of  private  giving 
for  the  arts  and  the  humanities  in  the  United  States  since  1970. 

Matching  grants  are  awarded  in  most  programs  of  the 
Endowment.   A  matching  "grant"  consists  of  an  offer  of  funding 
conditional  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  fund-raising  by  the 
awardee.   A  matching  offer  may  comprise  the  entire  amount  of  the 
Endowment's  grant  award,  but  more  often  it  is  combined  with  an 
outright  award  of  definite  funds.   The  outright  portion  of  a 
"combination  award"  helps  get  the  grantee's  project  underway 
while  gifts  are  being  raised  in  response  to  the  accompanying 
matching  offer. 

Although  Treasury  funds  support  discrete  projects  rather 
than  basic  institutional  needs,  matching  grants  awarded  with 
Treasury  funds  generally  have  the  effect  of  improving  the 
financial  stability  of  humanities  institutions.   By  providing 
incentives  for  fund-raising,  Treasury  funds  help  humanities 
institutions  establish  long-term  relationships  with  potential 
donors.   It  is  worth  noting  that,  since  most  grantees  contribute 
a  cost  share  toward  their  project,  they  are  themselves 
contributors  with  a  long-term  stake  in  its  success. 

In  FY  1995,  Treasury  funds  awarded  to  the  state  humanities 
councils  provided  nearly  $4  million  in  support  of  council - 
sponsored  projects  conducted  by  local  organizations  and  groups 
throughout  the  country.   Other  NEH  matching  grants  included: 

•  $21,592  to  the  National  Humanities  Center  of  Research 
Triangle,  North  Carolina,  to  support  a  three -week 
national  summer  institute  on  religion  in  America  for  20 
secondary  school  history  teachers . 

•  $30,000  to  the  University  of  Houston  to  support  a  two- 
year  development  project  with  seminars  and  on- campus 
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planning  sessions  that  is  helping  20  Texas  institutions 
to  develop  and  implement  core  curricula. 

$50,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to 
support  production  of  an  interactive  documentary  video 
for  intermediate  instruction  of  Japanese  language  and 
culture . 

$293,218  to  the  ETV  Endowment  of  South  Carolina  to 
support  production  of  two  hours  of  a  documentary 
miniseries  on  the  life  and  work  of  Ralph  Bunche, 
African-American  under  secretary-general  of  the  United 
Nations  and  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

$100,000  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  to  support 
the  traveling  exhibition,  "Splendors  of  Imperial  China: 
Treasures  from  the  National  Place  Museum,  Taipei." 

$40,000  to  the  Vermont  Center  of  the  Book  to  support 
circulation  of  four  new  reading  and  discussion  series 
to  138  libraries  in  conjunction  with  the  Vermont 
Reading  Project. 

$53,097  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  support  a 
three-year  excavation  at  the  early  Indus  Valley  city  of 
Harappa,  Pakistan,  in  order  to  investigate  the  history 
of  settlement  at  this  urban  center  from  about  3,300 
B.C.  to  the  present. 

$65,000  to  Duke  University  to  support  the  transcription 
and  preservation  of  taped  oral  interviews,  obtained 
over  three  years  of  work  in  a  seven-state  region, 
providing  documentary  evidence  on  the  "Jim  Crow"  period 
in  the  American  South. 

$253,500  to  the  University  of  Michigan  to  support  the 
completion  of  the  multivolume  Middle  English 
Dictionary,  a  comprehensive  reference  work  documenting 
the  English  language  from  1100  to  1500. 

$370,000  to  Rutgers  University  to  support  preparation 
of  an  edition  of  the  papers  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

$133,042  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  support 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  papers  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower. 

$192,090  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
to  support  postdoctoral  fellowships  for  humanities 
scholars  in  international  and  area  studies  through  the 
joint  program  of  the  ACLS  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council . 
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407 

ADMINISTRATIVE    FUNDS 

{Definite   funds    in  thousands) 


FY    1997 
FY   1995  FY   1996  Request 

Administrative   Funds  $20,650  $16,900  $17,600 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET 

($17,600,000) 

Introduction 

Administrative  funds  provide  the  staff,  space,  services,  and 
supplies  needed  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to 
carry  out  its  legislated  mission  of  promoting  education, 
research,  and  public  programs  in  the  humanities.   This 
administrative  support  is  provided  with  a  quality  service  ethic 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   The  administrative  budget 
request  for  FY  1997  is  $17.6  million  and  175  full-time 
equivalent /work  years  (FTEs)  in  support  of  the  proposed  NEH 
request  level  of  $136  million. 

The  Endowment's  primary  mechanism  for  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  is  through  the  awarding  of  grants,-  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  NEH  staff  is  directly  involved  in  this  process. 
Grant -making  begins  with  the  planning  of  programs  and  the 
development  of  guidelines.   Applications  submitted  to  the 
Endowment  must  then  be  acknowledged,  read  to  insure  that  they 
meet  the  appropriate  application  criteria,  reviewed  by  outside 
experts,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  ultimately  acted  upon  by  the  Chairman.   Successful 
applications  become  grants  that  must  be  processed  and 
administered.   NEH  staff  members  also  advise  unsuccessful 
applicants  concerning  ways  their  applications  might  be  revised 
and  improved . 

In  addition  to  a  program  staff  expert  in  the  humanities, 
these  tasks  require  highly  qualified  advisers  including 
reviewers,  panelists,  site  visitors,  and  the  26  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities.   The  program  staff  and 
advisers  are  supplemented  by  support  staff  responsible  for  a  wide 
variety  of  policy  and  administrative  functions. 

Highlights  of  the  FY  1997  Increase  over  the  FY  1996  Level 

The  FY  1997  administrative  request  of  $17.6  million 

represents  an  increase  of  $700  thousand  over  the  FY  1996  level. 

The  administrative  request  for  FY  1997  is  subject  to  the 
following  factors: 

--An  increase  for  the  proposed  FY  1997  pay  raise  of 
3.0  percent,  which  will  take  effect  in  January  1997; 

--An  increase  to  fund  fully  the  additional  quarter's  cost 
associated  with  the  proposed  2.54  percent  pay  raise 
effective  in  January  1996; 
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--  Automatic  increases  in  personnel  costs  due  to  within-grade 
increases  and  higher  employee  benefit  costs,- 

--  Non-pay  price  increases  (e.g.  higher  rates  for  per  diem, 
contract  airfares,  GPO  printing  services,  and  other 
general  price  increases) ;  and 

--  An  increase  to  upgrade  and  improve  our  automated  systems; 

--  A  decrease  due  to  the  one-time  separation  costs  associated 
with  the  FY  1996  reduction  in  force; 

--  A  decrease  in  GSA  rental  space  costs  as  the  Endowment 
downsizes  to  a  smaller  staff; 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  increase  is  to: 

--  Begin  evaluating  some  of  our  programs  and  projects  to 
assess  the  impact  of  our  programming; 

--  Increase  our  outreach  efforts  to  make  the  Endowment's 
programs  more  available  and  widely  known  to  all 
Americans; 

--  Solidify  our  effort  to  collect  and  disseminate  data 
about  the  humanities  and  to  develop  agency 
performance  criteria;  and 

--  Administer  other  program  initiatives  planned  for  FY  1997. 


FY  1996  Agency  Restructuring 

In  FY  1996,  the  Endowment  completely  revamped  its  program  and 
organizational  structures  to  adjust  to  the  drastic  reduction  in 
our  budget.   Through  a  process  of  combination  and  elimination, 
the  number  of  agency  divisions  was  reduced  from  6  to  3  and  the 
number  of  programs  from  31  to  9.   Staff  positions  were  cut  from 
276  to  170,  and  53  employees  were  RIF'd. 

This  massive  reorganization  was  in  addition  to  ongoing  agency 
streamlining  initiatives.   Our  administrative  resources- -funding 
and  staff- -are  severely  stretched. 

Ongoing  Agency  Streamlining  Initiatives 

Over  the  years  our  administrative  budget  requests  have  been 
kept  at  the  lowest  possible  levels.   We  have  been  able  to  do  this 
because  NEH  management  and  employees  participate  in  many 
cooperative  efforts  aimed  at  creating  the  most  streamlined,  cost 
effective,  and  customer- responsive  organization  possible. 
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In  that  spirit,  the  Endowment  is  aggressively  supporting  the 
National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  goal  of  creating  a  government 
that  works  better  and  costs  less.   We  have  already  implemented  a 
number  of  NPR  streamlining  suggestions  that  have  helped  achieve 
agency  FTE  reduction  goals  and  enabled  staff  to  become  more 
productive.   For  example,  we  have  simplified  our  internal 
organization  by  removing  two  layers  of  management;  improved  our 
operations  by  merging  two  agency -wide  management  groups  under  one 
entity,  the  Management  Steering  Committee;  implemented  a 
customer-oriented,  agency-wide  total  quality  management  program 
(TQM);  and  instituted  a  strategic  planning  initiative.   We  also 
requested  and  received  biennial  funding  (appropriations  available 
for  two  years)  from  Congress  beginning  in  FY  1995;  emphasized 
employee  training;  and  sought  to  develop  partnerships  with  other 
federal  agencies  that  have  resources  to  support  humanities 
projects  and  programs.   Our  internal  information  technology 
modernization  initiatives  include:  installation  of  an  agency-wide 
Internet  service;  implementation  of  an  electronic  bulletin  board 
to  provide  better  service  to  customers  and  to  save  printing, 
mail,  and  telephone  costs;  modernization  of  our  automated  data 
processing  capability  by  installing  local  area  networks  (LANs) 
and  shifting  to  more  productive  and  user-friendly  software;  and 
conversion  of  electronic  program  and  administrative  records  to  a 
more  efficient  database  format.   Finally,  we  have  saved  on  travel 
and  compensation  expenses  for  members  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Humanities  by  reducing  the  number  of  Council  meetings  from  4 
per  year  to  3 . 

In  short,  the  Endowment  has  been  re-engineering  its  processes 
and  procedures  for  the  past  several  years  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  public  demand  for  a  more  effective  federal  government.   We 
are  also  in  the  process  of  developing  performance  measures  that 
will  help  NEH  managers  make  more  effective  management  decisions 
by  evaluating  progress  in  achieving  agency  goals. 

FY  1995  -  FY  1997  Estimates  by  0MB  Object  Classification 

The  table  near  the  beginning  of  this  section  outlines  the 
Endowment's  administrative  funds  by  object  classification  for 
FY  1995-97.   The  following  material  presents  the  request  by 
object  classes  in  more  detail. 

11-13  -  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995       FY  1996         Request 

Total  Compensation 

and  Benefits  $14,989       $12,667         $12,433 
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These  object  classes  contain  support  for  the  salaries  and 
benefits  of  all  employees  of  the  Endowment,  including  full-time 
permanent,  part-time  permanent,  temporary,  and  intermittent 
appointments  (the  members  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities) .   The  estimates  for  personnel  benefits  provide  for 
the  Endowment's  share  of  contributions  toward  employees' 
retirement,  health,  and  life  insurance  plans,  as  well  as  payments 
for  unemployment  benefits,  for  severance  pay,  and  for  injuries 
sustained  in  the  workplace.   Also  included  is  funding  for  agency 
payments  to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  for  currently 
employed  personnel,  as  required  under  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructuring  Act  of  1994. 

The  overall  decrease  in  FY  1997  results  from  a  decrease  for 
one-time  RIF-related  separation  costs  incurred  in  FY  1996  that  is 
partially  offset  by  an  increase  to  cover  the  cost  of  pay  raises 
and  within-grade  increases. 

Pay  Raises 

The  FY  1997  request  includes  funding  for  a  3.0  percent 
federal  pay  raise  to  cover  both  the  cost  of  a  national  pay  raise 
and  a  locality  pay  raise  to  begin  in  January  1997  and  for  the 
full  cost  of  a  2.54  percent  pay  raise  that  became  effective  in 
January  1996.   The  2.54  percent  pay  raise  consists  of  a  2  percent 
national  pay  raise  and  a  .54  percent  locality  pay  increase  for 
the  Washington-Baltimore  locality  pay  area. 

FY  1996  Reduction  in  Force 

Report  Language  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  FY  1996 
appropriations  bills  permitted  the  Endowment  to  use  up  to  $4 
million  in  program  funds  to  offset  the  costs  of  the  reduction- in- 
force  necessitated  by  the  drastic  budget  reduction  in  FY  1996. 
But  due  to  careful  planning,  a  hiring  freeze  imposed  during  the 
last  half  of  FY  1995,  and  the  implementation  of  an  early-out 
program,  we  were  able  to  limit  the  number  of  involuntary 
separations  to  53  employees.   As  a  result,  only  $1.9  million  had 
to  be  reallocated  to  cover  the  unfunded  separation  costs. 
Examples  of  separation  or  RIF-related  costs  include  severance 
pay;  lump  sum  payments  for  accrued  annual  leave;  unemployment 
compensation  payments  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor; 
outplacement  training;  personnel  processing  costs;  and  projected 
costs  for  employee  appeals. 
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FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Request 

$279 

$217 

$347 

207 

173 

280 

48 

39 

39 
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Full-Time  Eqiaivalent  Employment  (FTE) 

The  FY  1997  request  reflects  an  OMB-approved  level  of  175 
FTEs,  a  decrease  of  5  from  the  FY  1996  cumulative  level  of  180. 
Since  FY  1979,  the  Endowment's  FTE  level  has  decreased  from  296 
to  175,  a  total  decrease  of  41  percent. 

Each  year,  approximately  two  FTEs  are  used  to  provide 
administrative  support  to  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  (IMS). 
The  above  estimates  do  not  include  the  costs  of  these  services 
because  IMS  reimburses  us  for  all  such  expenses. 

21  -  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995         FY  1996 

Total  Travel 

Staff  Travel 

Council  Travel 

Invitational  Travel  24  5  28 

Staff  travel  includes  funds  for  local  transportation;  site 
visits  to  perform  grant  audits;  lectures  and  presentations  on 
Endowment  programs  and  policies  at  professional  group  meetings; 
outreach  activities;  and  attendance  at  conferences,  symposia,  and 
training  courses. 

The  members  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities  travel 
to  Washington  3  times  a  year  to  discuss  Endowment  policies,  to 
review  applications,  and  to  provide  advice  to  the  Chairman 
concerning  the  funding  of  specific  projects.   The  Council 
consists  of  26  members  plus  the  NEH  Chairman,  who  chairs  the 
Council . 

Invitational  travel  provides  reimbursement  to  persons  meeting 
with  the  Chairman  and  division  officials  on  policy  and  program 
matters . 

Our  budget  includes  an  increase  in  travel  funds,  mostly  to 
expand  the  Endowment's  outreach  activities  to  help  ensure  that 
our  programs  reach  all  areas  of  the  country. 
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23.1  -  RENTAL  PAYMENTS  TO  GSA 
($  in  thousands) 


Rental  Payments  to  GSA 


FY  1995 
$2.001 


FY  1996 
$1.811 


FY  1997 
Request 

$1.677 


The  FY  1997  estimate  reflects  the  full-year  effect  of  the 
Endowment's  turn-back  to  GSA  of  office,  storage,  and  conference 
space  during  FY  1996.   This  saving  resulted  mostly  from  the  sharp 
reduction  in  NEH  staff  in  FY  1996,  but  also  from  agency 
streamlining  initiatives,  including  the  retirement  of  files.   GSA 
has  frozen  FY  1997  rental  rates  at  the  FY  1996  level. 

23.3  -  COMMUNICATIONS.  UTILITIES.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  CHARGES 
($  in  thousands) 


Total  Comm. ■  Utilities, 
and  Misc .  Charges 

Equipment  Rentals 

Telecommunications 

Postage 


FY  1995 

$541 

48 

186 

307 


FY  1996 

$438 

45 

161 

232 


FY  1997 
Request 

$458 

45 

169 

244 


Equipment  Rentals  -  This  funding  is  now  used  mostly  for 
rental  of  copy  machines . 

Telecommunications  -  This  funding  pays  for  the  cost  of  the 
Endowment's  telephone  lines,  instruments,  and  FTS  2000  intercity 
service.   Funds  are  also  needed  to  pay  fixed  monthly  line  charges 
for  a  connection  to  Internet.   The  increase  in  FY  1997  is  mainly 
to  cover  anticipated  rate  increases  and  tariffs  for  local  phone 
service. 

Postage  -   In  the  last  few  years,  the  Endowment  has  made 
significant  improvements  in  the  procedures  for  promoting  programs 
and  distributing  program  materials.   Large  savings  have  been 
achieved  through  increased  use  of  third-class  bulk  rates  for 
mailings  of  program  materials.   The  small  increase  in  FY  1997 
reflects  slightly  higher  volume  consistent  with  a  higher  program 
level.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  FY  1997  estimate  is  still  21 
percent  below  our  FY  1995  cost . 
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24  -  PRINTING  AND  REPRODUCTION 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995         FY  1996        Request 
Total  Printing 

and  Reproduction  $340  $294  $324 

The  funds  in  this  object  class  provide  for  printing  forms  and 
for  publications  such  as  the  Endowment's  bimonthly  periodical 
Humanities ,  the  Annual  Report,  program  brochures,  posters,  grant 
applications,  program  announcements,  guidelines,  grant  award 
announcements,  letterhead  stationery,  and  envelopes. 

Our  costs  for  printing  and  reproduction  are  up  in  FY  1997 
mostly  because  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  has 
advised  that  printing  costs  are  expected  to  increase  by 
10.7  percent  in  FY  1996  and  by  another  4.0  percent  in  FY  1997. 

Our  printing  costs  would  be  higher  if  we  had  not  implemented 
printing  policies  and  procedures  in  recent  years  that  have 
reduced  publication  costs  by  eliminating  volume  mailings  of  many 
program  guidelines.   A  combination  of  advertisements  and  small, 
inexpensive  flyers  is  used  whenever  possible  to  announce 
application  deadlines  and  program  eligibility  criteria. 
Additionally,  the  agency  has  implemented  an  electronic  bulletin 
board  service  (BBS)  that  customers  can  use  to  access  program 
guidelines,  grant  information,  recent  awards  lists,  humanities 
events,  and  grant  recipient  information.   This  BBS  service  should 
eventually  result  in  a  further  reduction  of  printing  and  mail 
costs.   Also,  as  part  of  our  reorganization  in  FY  1996,  we  began 
consolidating  program  guidelines  with  a  goal  of  one  set  of 
guidelines  per  division.   We  also  abolished  further  printing  of 
our  Agency  Brochure  and  began  publishing  our  employee  newsletter 
electronically  to  help  reduce  costs. 

25  -  OTHER  CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995       FY  1996         Request 

Total  Other 

Contractual  Services     $711  $685  $778 

This  object  class  provides  for  contractual  services  required 
by  the  Endowment  that  are  not  covered  in  any  of  the  preceding 
categories.   These  include:  (1)  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
assignments  (IPAs) ;  (2)  support,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
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the  Information  Management  System;  (3)  the  automated  payroll 
services  supplied  by  the  General  Services  Administration;  (4) 
employee  training;  (5)  employee  health  unit  facilities;  (6) 
mailing  services;  (7)  fees  for  site  visitors  who  evaluate 
selected  NEH  grants;  (8)  alterations  to  office  space;  (9) 
security  guards  at  the  Old  Post  Office  building;  (10) 
non-personnel  and  non-travel  costs  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities;  (11)  advertising  NEH  job 
vacancies  and  NEH  programs;  and  (12)  maintenance  and  repair  of 
owned  equipment . 

In  FY  1997,  funds  are  included  to  restart  our  IPA  program. 
Over  the  years  we  have  found  IPAs  to  be  extremely  valuable  for 
the  fresh  perspectives  they  bring  to  the  Endowment's  business  and 
for  the  knowledge  and  experience  they  possess  about  current 
conditions  in  the  humanities.   Because  of  tight  administrative 
budgets  over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  to  reduce  the  number 
of  IPAs  working  at  the  Endowment.   This  requested  increase  would 
allow  us  to  have  2  IPAs  on  board  by  the  end  of  FY  1997.   Funds 
are  also  included  for  a  contractor  to  help  install  our  new 
relational  data  base  system  (RDBS)  and  for  a  consultant  with 
experience  in  designing  and  maintaining  a  World  Wide  Web  site. 

The  increases  described  above  are  partially  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  FY  1997  due  to  the  one-time  costs  incurred  in  FY  1996 
for  our  reduction- in- force  (RIF) .   RIF-related  expenses  included 
costs  for  reconfiguring  our  GSA  space  to  meet  reduced  staff 
levels  and  workshops  for  separating,  and  remaining,  staff. 

25.92  -  PANELIST  CONTRACTS 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995        FY  1996       Request 

Panelists'  Contracts         $698  $510  $580 

The  funds  in  this  sub-object  class  provide  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  honoraria  costs  of  panelists. 

Sufficient  funding  for  full  panel  review  of  grant 
applications  merits  the  highest  priority  at  the  Endowment.   We 
strive  to  recruit  the  most  competent  panelists  and  to  give  them 
the  time  needed  to  perform  a  thorough  evaluation  of  proposals. 
Our  overriding  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  projects  ultimately 
receiving  federal  support  will  be  those  most  likely  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  humanities. 
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The  above  estimates  allow  for  higher  panelist  costs,  mainly 
because  the  number  of  applications  is  expected  to  increase  in 
FY  1997.   Our  FY  1997  request  for  panelist  costs  is  still  17 
percent  lower  than  in  FY  1995. 

25.96  -  PLANNING  AND  ASSESSMENT  STUDIES 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995       FY  1996      Request 

Planning  and  Assessment 
Studies  $357  $50  $315 

The  Planning  and  Assessment  Studies  program  provides  support 
for  projects  that  are  designed  to  inform  the  agency's  planning, 
evaluation,  and  budgeting  functions.   In  the  past  year  the 
program's  focus  has  been  reconceptualized  and  redirected,  with 
FY  1996  being  a  transition  year  between  the  old  emphasis  on 
national  data  collection  projects  and  a  new  emphasis  on 
evaluation  and  performance  planning.   These  new  priorities  are 
attributable  to  two  factors:  (1)  the  severely  curtailed  FY  1996 
budget  forced  a  fundamental  re -examination  of  our  previous 
commitment  to  national  data  collection  projects,  leading  to  a 
decision  to  reduce  our  support  for  such  projects;  and  (2)  the 
government -wide  move  toward  full  implementation  of  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  requires  that  we  devote  more  of  our 
resources  to  performance  measurement . 

Funding  at  the  FY  1997  request  level  will  permit  NEH  to 
continue  support  for  the  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates  (the  one 
remaining  national  data  collection  project  we  fund) ,  while  also 
allowing  us  to  support  the  development  of  performance  indicators 
and  other  measures  of  program  outcomes .   At  this  level  we  would 
also  expect  to  fund  1-2  evaluation  studies. 

26  -  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

($  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995       FY  1996       Request 

Total  Supplies 
and  Materials  $226  $155  $160 

The  estimates  in  this  object  class  provide  for  the  cost  of 
expendable  supplies  such  as  paper,  pens,  writing  tablets,  and 
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copier  supplies  required  to  carry  on  the  daily  business  of  the 
Endowment.   It  also  covers  ADP  supplies --including  disks,  toner 
cartridges  for  printers,  and  certain  software- -and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  agency's  subscriptions  to  necessary  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals.   Our  FY  1997  request  provides 
for  the  same  level  of  services  as  in  FY  1996,  but  with  a  small 
increase  to  provide  for  the  increased  price  of  supplies. 

31  -  EQUIPMENT.  FURNITURE.  AND  BOOKS 

{$  in  thousands) 

FY  1997 
FY  1995       FY  1996       Request 

Total  Equipment.  Furniture. 

and  Books  $48  $73  $528 

Estimates  provide  for  all  equipment,  furniture,  and  office 
machines  having  a  useful  life  in  excess  of  one  year- -items  such 
as  chairs,  desks,  file  cabinets,  ADP  equipment,  calculators, 
dictaphones,  and  transcribers.   This  object  classification  also 
includes  books  purchased  for  the  NEH  library. 

The  FY  1997  funding  level  will  allow  us  to  continue  the 
needed  improvements  in  ADP  systems,  which  are  so  essential  to 
increasing  efficiency  at  the  agency.   In  FY  1997  we  are  planning 
to  replace  our  obsolete  Wang  minicomputer  with  a  new  computer 
platform;  acquire  a  relational  database  system  that  can  greatly 
simplify  the  systems  analyses,  programming,  and  maintenance  of 
cur  infomiaticn  management  systems  and  provide  for  easy 
electronic  query  of  humanities  data  and  statistics  contained  in 
our  automated  files;  and  add  a  basic  accounting  system  package 
that  is  compatible  with  the  new  data  base  system.   Also,  a 
portion  of  the  FY  1997  increase  will  be  used  to  upgrade  our  file 
servers  and  personal  computers.   This  is  necessary  to  accommodate 
increased  agency  needs  for  faster  response  time  and  more 
efficient  use  of  our  automated  data  processing  systems. 

The  final  portion  of  the  FY  1997  increase  is  to  upgrade  the 
equipment  used  to  provide  our  customers  with  access  to  our  Home 
Page  on  the  Internet.   To  implement  our  goal  of  disseminating 
more  information  via  advanced  technology,  it  is  crucial  that  our 
World  Wide  Web  site  be  available  to  as  wide  an  audience  as 
possible  and  accessible  24  hours  per  day. 

A  cut ting -edge  World  Wide  Web  home  page  will  improve  the 
Endowment's  ability  to  communicate  with  the  American  people,  to 
spark  citizen  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the  humanities, 
and  to  reach  potential  applicants  and  grantees.   The  homepage 
will  be  an  online  pxiblication  featuring  information  about  the 
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Endowment,  its  programs,  its  products,  and  humanities  activities 
and  organizations  nationwide.   It  will  provide  reliable,  up-to- 
the-minute  information  in  a  visually  appealing  format  and  will  be 
quick  and  easy  to  access.   It  will  serve  as  a  significant 
national  educational  forum  for  the  humanities  and  be  linked  to 
humanities  sites  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world. 
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nSCAL  YFAR  1997  BUDGET  OVERVIFW 


INTRODUCTION 

On  September  29,  1995,  just  two  days  before  Fiscal  Year  1996  began,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  celebrated  its  30th  anniversary.   We  can  look  back  over 
those  30  years  with  pride  in  the  arts  in  America  and  the  Endowment's  contribution 
to  their  quality,  growth  and  availability  nationwide.   Endowment  funds  constitute 
an  important  investment  in  our  citizens  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  the  need  for  national  leadership  and  support  for 
the  arts  in  America  is  crucial. 

Nonetheless,  as  a  result  of  the  7.8  percent  reduction  between  FY  92  and  FY  95, 
followed  by  the  39  percent  additional  reduction  for  FY  96  (to  $99.5  million 
in  the  House/Senate  Conference  Report),  the  Endowment  has  been  forced  to 
terminate  fimding  in  a  wide  range  of  areas  and  severely  limit  funding  for 
activities  which  we  will  still  be  able  to  fund.   For  example:  Dance  on  Tour 
which  brought  professional  dance  companies  to  rural  areas,  often  the  only 
exposure  to  professional  dance,  is  being  discontinued;  funding  for  professional 
orchestras  was  cut  by  about  50  percent;  funding  for  museum's  Special  Exhibitions 
was  cut  in  half  reducing  the  number  of  projects  supported  by  40  percent; 
the  Advancement  Program  which  provided  technical  assistance  and  developmental 
grants  for  emerging  organizations  has  been  discontinued;  support  to  opera 
companies  has  been  cut  in  half;  an  arts  education  initiative  addressing  at-risk 
youths  was  discontinued  -  last  year  this  initiative  supported  73  projects  in  24  states; 
literature's  audience  development  category  was  eliminated;  and  virtually  all  support 
to  individuals  has  been  eliminated.   In  many  cases  we  were  forced  to  return  grant 
applications  which  had  already  been  received.   None  of  the  Endowment's 
grantmaking  activities  went  unscathed. 

The  39  percent  reduction  also  had  a  serious  impact  on  the  Endowment  itself. 
The  Endowment  was  forced  to  cut  its  staffmg  ahnost  in  half  and  to  restructure 
its  grantmaking  programs  and  organization.   A  Reduction  In  Force  (RIF)  took 
effect  on  December  19,  1995;  some  89  employees  left  the  agency,  following  earlier 
reductions  due  to  attrition,  hiring  freezes,  and  buy-outs.   Fewer  than  150  employees 
now  remain,  down  fi-om  the  agency's  high.  In  the  late  1970's,  of  some 
330  employees. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  currentiy  operating  under  a  Continuing  Resolution, 
our  FY  96  Baseline  of  S131.183  million  is  calculated  at  75  percent  of  die 
FY  95  post-rescission  appropriation  plus  carryover  funds.   The  Baseline  is 
19.2  percent  below  the  FY  95  funding  level.   This  FY  97  budget  is  presented 
using  die  FY  96  Baseline.    However,  until  we  are  certain  of  tiie  final  funding 
level  for  FY  96,  we  will  continue  to  stay  within  an  FY  96  budget  39  percent 
below  die  FY  95  level,  i.e.,  $99.5  million. 
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For  FY  97,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  requesting  $136  million  ~ 
3.5  percent  above  the  FY  96  Baseline  and  16.2  percent  below  the  FY  95 
post-rescission  level.   A  budget  of  $136  million  represents  about  52  cents  per 
person  per  year,  less  than  the  cost  of  one  candy  bar.   With  our  new  organizational 
structure,  we  are  requesting  a  nominal  increase  in  the  Administrative  Budget; 
for  the  most  part,  the  increase  would  be  channeled  into  grantmaking. 

Under  the  new  organization,  the  Endowment  is  funding  organizations  along  four 
funding  categories:   Heritage  &  Preservation;  Education  &  Access;  Creation  & 
Presentation;  Planning  &  Stabilization.   State  and  jurisdictional  arts  agencies,  and 
regional  organizations,  seek  support  through  Partnership  Agreements  and,  in  a 
targeted  way,  tiirough  the  categories  as  well.    In  addition,  we  support  Leadership 
Initiatives  for  projects  of  national  significance  and  impact  and  projects  that 
serve  as  models  in  one  field  or  across  the  disciplines.   In  accord  with  Congressional 
action,  tiie  only  direct  grants  to  individuals  will  be  through  Literature  Fellowships, 
Jazz  Masters,  and  National  Heritage  Fellowships  in  the  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts. 
Grants  to  organizations  will  be  for  projects  only,  not  for  seasonal  support. 
The  funding  categories  are  discussed  more  fully  in  Section  IV,  below. 

II.  THE  ARTS  ENDOWMENT'S  lINIOtrE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  belongs  to  each  of  us  and  to  all  of  us. 
The  nonprofit  arts  in  America  have  blossomed  over  tiie  past  30  years;  the  growth  in 
arts  organizations  means  more  jobs  for  artists,  for  support  personnel,  neighboring 
businesses,  construction  and  repair  workers,  printing  and  advertising  firms, 
maintenance  workers,  parking  lot  attendants,  etcetera.   More  Americans  are  reached 
by  the  arts  today  than  even  the  founders  of  the  Endowment  could  have  imagined; 
more  communities  are  enriched  than  envisaged  back  then  by  even  the  most 
optimistic. 

•  The  number  of  nonprofit  professional  theaters  has  grown  from  about 
50  less  than  three  decades  ago  to  a  network  of  more  than  600  today; 

•  today  there  are  over  1 ,600  orchestras  in  America  and  236  have  budgets 
over  $260,000,  double  the  number  with  comparable  budgets  30  years  ago; 
these  orchestras  employ  more  than  20,000  musicians  and  administrative 
staff,  and  scores  more  individuals  are  working  as  stagehands  -  last  year 
these  orchesti'as  generated  revenues  in  excess  of  $750  million,  and  they 
filled  24  million  seats; 

•  the  number  of  professional  dance  companies  has  increased  from  37  in  1965 
to  over  400  today  ~  nearly  $300  million  is  spent  in  employment  of  dancers, 
administrative  staff  and  costs  related  to  production;  and 

•  there  are  over  120  professional  opera  companies,  compared  to  only  27  in 
1965;  opera  companies  pay  more  than  $293  million  annually  to  their  more 
than  20,000  artistic  and  administi'ative  personnel. 
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A  National  Endowment  for  tiie  Arts  survey  entitled,  "Public  Participation  In 
The  Arts'  indicates  that  the  number  of  people  who  attended  a  live  performance 
or  art  exhibit  during  1992  increased  by  18.8  percent  over  1982;  in  1992, 
41  percent  of  the  American  population  attended  at  least  one  of  these  types  of  arts 
activities:  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals,  plays,  ballets,  or  art  museums. 
The  number  of  people  exposed  to  the  arts  through  television  and  radio  is,  on 
average,  almost  double  the  live  attendance  audience. 

The  arts  generate  both  direct  and  secondary  benefits  in  employment  and  revenue, 
and  thereby  contribute  in  real  terms  to  the  economic  health  of  communities 
throughout  our  nation.   The  arts  also  help  make  the  United  States  an  important 
player  in  the  international  arena. 

According  to  a  1994  study  by  die  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies, 
die  nonprofit  arts  industry  in  this  country  generates  an  estimated: 


•  1.3  million  full  time  jobs; 

•  $38.6  billion  in  expenditures; 

•  $25.2  billion  in  earnings  through  salaries,  wages 

and  entrepreneurial  income; 

•  $790  million  in  local  government  tax  revenues; 

•  $1.2  billion  in  state  government  tax  revenues;  and 

•  $3.4  billion  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  tax  revenues. 


Many  of  our  arts  organizations,  however,  face  financial  stress.  Many  have  closed 
their  doors;  many  more  are  carrying  deficits,  laying  off  staff,  and  cutting  back 
services  to  their  conmtunities.   Some  23  theaters  have  closed  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  more  than  half  the  theater  companies  across  the  country  surveyed  by  Theater 
Communications  Group  ended  last  year  witii  operating  deficits.   The  combined 
deficits  of  American  symphony  orchestras  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  two 
decades.   Dance  companies  are  closing  down,  unable  to  sustain  their  work  or  their 
artists  as  touring  venues  dry  up,  costs  mount,  and  support  dollars  continue  to 
shrink.   At  an  FY  96  funding  level  of  $99.5  million,  the  purchasing  power  of 
Endowment  grants  to  tiiese  groups  will  have  decreased  by  69.3  percent  since  1979. 
In  real  or  constant  dollars,  we  are  almost  back  to  the  funding  level  we  had  in  1972. 

There  is  another  human  side  to  the  arts  funding  equation.   Of  particular  concern 
is  the  effect  on  our  children.   The  Endowment  has  a  long  history  of  funding 
programs  which  bring  the  arts  to  schools  and  other  venues,  thus  assuring  that 
individuals  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  can  participate.   When  the  arts  are 
integrated  into  the  school  curricula,  they  stimulate  creativity,  curiosity,  discipline, 
and  deeper  involvement  with  other  academic  pursuits.   Endowment  programs  that 
reach  at-risk  youth,  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  have  exhibited  antisocial 
behavior,  help  these  youth  discover  their  potential  and  brighten  their  prospects. 
There  is  real  concern  that  the  Endowment's  -  and  private  sector's  -  investment  is 
in  jeopardy.   The  results  of  this  sO'ess  can  only  damage  the  Nation's  economy  and 
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its  peoples'  spirit.   Small  dollars  -  in  federal  government  terms  -  have  enormous 
payoffs.   We  deeply  believe  that  the  ripple-effect  of  the  cutback  of  the  Arts 
Elndowment's  budget  and  activity  will  be  profound:  a  drying-up,  in  many 
instances,  of  state  and  local,  public  and  private,  dollars  for  the  arts  and  arts 
education  nationwide. 

The  Endowment's  role  in  supporting  the  arts  is  unique  and  serves  as  catalyst  and 
standard  bearer.   The  Endowment: 

•  Provides  national  recognition  of  artistic  excellence  and  merit,  and  support 
for  artistic  activity  based  on  the  highest  standards,  national  competition,  and 
citizen  review. 

•  Provides  access  to  the  arts  for  all  Americans  regardless  of  geography, 
income  levels,  age,  disability,  or  race/ethnicity  through  leadership  and 
national  and  regional  distribution  of  art. 

•  Through  a  modest  investment  of  federal  dollars  is  a  powerful  financial 
catalyst,  widi  unique  capacity  to  leverage  funds  from  the  private  sector 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

•  Serves  as  a  national  symbol  and  voice  for  Anterican  culture  at  home 
and  abroad. 

•  Supports  recognition,  preservation  and  sharing  of  America's  traditional 
and  diverse  cultural  heritages. 

•  Provides  critical,  often  substantial,  support  for  projects  with  national, 
multi-state  and/or  field-wide  impact. 

•  Establishes  national  standards  and  incentives  for  state 
and  local  governments  in  support  of  the  arts. 

•  Is  a  national  partner  with  foundations  and  national  organizations  in  the 
private  sector,  and  with  federal,  state  and  local  agencies,  to  support  and 
bring  the  arts  and  life  long  learning  in  the  arts  to  all  people. 

•  Provides  national  leadership  and  facilitation  for  communication,  dialogue, 
research,  and  new  thinking  on  issues  critical  to  the  future  of  the  arts  in 
America. 

•  Provides  national  overview  and  nurturing  of  distinct  artistic  fields,  such  as 
jazz,  dance,  and  the  folk  arts. 
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III.        FY  96  ■  A  TRANSmON  YEAR 

Fiscal  Year  96  is  a  transition  year  in  which  we  are  making  grants  under  the  'old" 
program  structure  while  accepting  applications  for  new  grants  under  the  reorganized 
divisions.   Our  FY  96  grant  cycle  began  early  in  FY  95;  many  grant  applications 
have  been  reviewed  by  panels,  recommended  for  fiinding  by  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  and  approved  by  the  Chairman.   Other  categories  of  support  in  FY  96 
under  the  "old  look"  were  cancelled;  applications  already  received  in  those  areas 
were  returned.   The  remaming  FY  96  ftmds  will  be  used  for  making  grants  under 
the  new  structure.   During  the  second  half  of  FY  96,  we  will  be  accepting  grant 
applications  under  all  of  the  funding  categories  and  making  grant  awards  under  the 
Heritage  &  Preservation  category.   (All  four  categories  will  be  funded  in  FY  97.) 
FY  96  grants  are  also  being  made  under  the  Parmership  Agreements  and  funds  are 
being  committed  as  well  for  Leadership  Initiatives. 

Table  1  shows  allocations  for  FY  9S  at  the  post-rescission  level,  for  FY  96  at  the 
House  and  Senate  Conference  level  with  and  without  Downsizing  Costs  factored  in, 
and  at  the  FY  96  Baseline.   In  looking  at  the  allocations,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  House  action  -  and  subsequently  the  Conference  Report  -  resulted  in  state 
funding  levels  for  FY  96  which  superseded  the  1990  authorizing  legislation's  level 
of  27.5%  of  Program  fiinds  for  State  and  Regional  and  7.5%  of  Program  funds  for 
Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside,  for  what  was  then,  and  through  FY  95,  a 
total  state  allocation  of  35%  of  Program  funds.    Under  the  FY  96  Conference 
Report,  the  total  mandated  state  allocation  (including  set-aside^  equates  to  43.3%  of 
Program  fiinds.   Allocations  at  the  FY  96  Baseline  conform  wid)  die  formulas 
included  in  the  FY  95  Appropriation. 

In  making  die  FY  96  allocations  in  the  Conference  Report  (which  was  39  percent 
below  FY  95  post-rescission  levels)  the  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
flexibility,  allocating  funds  in  three  broad  categories:   Direct  Endowment  Grants, 
States,  and  Administration.   Additionally,  we  appreciate  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
for  making  a  one-time  shift  of  up  to  $4.4  million  into  the  Administrative  accounts 
to  cover  the  costs  associated  with  downsizing;  costs  of  downsizing  are  currentiy 
estimated  at  $2.5  million. 
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($  thousands) 

FY  1996  ALLOCATIONS 

FY  95 
POST- 
RESCISSION 

FY  96 
CONFERENCE 

FY  96 

Conference 

PROPORTIONAL 

BASEUNE  b/ 

Direct  Endowment  Qrants: 
Program  Funds 
Treasury 
Challenge 
(SubtotaQ 

60.616 
16,137 
12,375 
96.326 

37,435 
9,735 
7,500 

54,670 

36,017 
9,735  a/ 
7,500  a/ 

53,252 

56.775 

11,900 

8,700 

60.375 

States: 
State  &  Regional 

31,010 

22,442 

21,592 

24,666 

Underserved  Set-Aside 
(SubtotaQ 

6,175 
39,165 

6,122 
26.564 

5,690 
27.482 

6.762 
31,646 

Administrative: 
Policy  &  Researeh 
Operating  Administrative 
Computer  Replacement 
(SubtotaQ 

560 

23,426 

610 
24,796 

420 
14,940 

900 
16.260 

420 

14,940 

900 

16.260 

420 

15,340 

900 

16.660 

Downsizing  Expenses 

C/ 

2.500  C/ 

2,500  0/ 

Grand  Total 

162,311 

09,494 

99.494 

131,163 

a/  Both  the  House  &  Senate  maintained  the  same  amount  for  Challenge  and  Treasury. 

b/  Since  we  are  operating  under  a  Continuing  Resolution,  the  FY  96  Baseline  Is  calculated  at 
75  percent  of  the  FY  OS  post-rescission  appropriation  plus  carryover  funds. 

c/  House  &  Senate  Bills  authorized  the  transfer  of  up  to  $4.4  million  to  Administration 
for  one-time  costs  associated  with  downsizing.  At  the  time  this  material  is  being 
prepared  (March  1996).  it  appears  that  we  will  need  approximately  $2.5  million. 


Table  1.  FY  96  AUocatioiis  At  Conference  and  BaseUne  Levels 


Table  2  shows  how  funds  are  being  allocated  in  FY  96  for  the  'old"  structure 
and  for  the  new  thematic  structure.   Projects  supported  under  the  'old"  structure 
are  identified  by  Programs.  Currently,  it  appears  that  we  will  be  obligating 
approximately  $68  million  through  the  February  Council  Meeting  under  that 
structure;  this  includes  $27,482  million  of  State  and  Regional  and  Underserved 
Set-Aside  funds,  and  $33,178  million  for  all  other  grants  under  the  old  structure. 
The  remaining  FY  96  grantmaking  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the 
Heritage  &  Preservation  category  and  to  Leadership  Initiatives. 
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($  thousands) 
FY  96  Gtonts  Under  •Olcf  Structure 

Arts  In  Education  ^850 

Dartce  3,009 

Design  0  tj 

Expansion  Arts  1,430 

FolK  &  TradHional  Arts  1 ,410 

Intematioruy  0  b/ 

Uterature  1,515 

Ijocal  Arts  Agencies  900 

IMedteArts  1,565 

Museum  3,700 

Music  4,474 

Opera- Musical  Theater  2,165 

Presenting  2,020 

Theater  3,475 

Visual  Arts  1,215 

Challenge  3,250  c/ 

32,978 

State  &  Regional  21.602 

Undersenwd  Communities  Set-Aside  5,890 


27.482 

FY  96  Category/Leadership  Grants  Under  New  Structure  20.274 

Total  for  Grants,  States  &  Ijeadership  in  FY  96  80,734 

Administrative 

Policy,  Research  &  Technology  420 

Operating  Administrative  14,940 

Computer  Replacement  900 


16.260 

Downsizing  Expenses  2,500  d/ 

Grand  Total  99.494 


a/  Design  projects  are  being  funded  as  Leadership  Initiatives. 

b/  International  projects  are  being  funded  as  Leadership  Initiatives. 

c/  These  funds  were  augmented  by  approximately  $500,000  of  FY  95  funds 

for  a  total  of  $3.75  million, 
d/  Estimated  need  as  of  March  1 996. 


Table  2.   Allocation  of  FY  96  Funds  Under  Existing 

Prograin  Structure  and  New  Thematic  Structure 
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rV.        FUNDING  CATEGORIES  FOR  FY  97 

In  E)ecefnber  1995  we  issued  the  new  guidelines,  under  the  new  structure, 
for  grants  to  organizations.   As  discussed  above,  during  the  first  half  of  FY  96, 
we  processed  applications  and  are  making  grants,  including  grants  to  die  State  Arts 
Agencies,  primarily  under  the  'old'  structure.  The  first  application  deadline 
under  the  new  thematic  guidelines  was  M^ch  4,  1996.   A  pilot  round  of 
Leadership  Initiatives  is  also  being  supported  during  FY  96.   During  FY  97,  we 
will  be  operating  entirely  under  the  new  structure  and  processing  applications 
under  the  four  categories,  the  Partnership  Agreements,  and  Leadership  Initiatives. 

The  Endowment  will  be  utilizing  the  following  funding  categories: 

HERITAGE  &  PRESERVATION 

The  Arts  Endowment's  goal  for  this  area  of  support  is  to:  1)  honor,  assist  and 
make  visible  those  artists  and  forms  of  artistic  expression  that  are  rooted  in 
and  reflective  of  the  many  cultural  groups  that  make  up  our  nation;  2)  preserve  our 
most  significant  artistic  accomplishments  for  future  generations;  and  3)  conserve 
important  works  of  art. 

Heritage  &  Preservation  projects  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  The  documentation  and/or  presentation  to  the  public  of  artists 
and  art  forms  that  reflect  our  diverse  cultural  traditions. 

•  Projects  that  pass  artistic  repertoire,  techniques,  aesthetic 
principles  and  oral  ti'aditions  on  to  future  generations  through 
apprenticeships  or  other  forms  of  instruction. 

•  The  documentation  and  preservation  of  significant  artistic  works, 
styles,  techniques  and  aesthetic/cultural  perspectives. 

•  Projects  that  provide  technical  assistance  to  traditional/folk  artists. 

•  Publications  that  document  and/or  disseminate  artistic  works, 
models  of  preservation,  or  other  material  that  is  aimed  at 
sti'engthening  our  artistic  heritage. 

•  The  conservation  0°eatment  of  highly  significant  works  of  art, 
artifacts  and  collections  wholly  owned  by  the  applicant. 

•  Innovative  uses  of  modem  technology  as  a  means  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  our  artistic  heritage. 
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EDUCATION  &  ACCESS 

The  Arts  Endowment  believes  that  all  Americans  should  have  opportunities  to 
experience  the  arts  -  as  learners,  as  makers  of  art,  and  as  audience  members. 
For  this  reason,  priority  is  given  to  education  and  access  projects  that  broaden 
and  deepen  educational  experiences  for  Americans  of  all  ages  and  to  projects  that 
make  the  arts  available  to  those  Americans  who  lack  adequate  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  arts. 

Education  &  Access  projects  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  Touring  performances  and  exhibitions  and  other  activities  designed 
to  reach  populations  ordinarily  without  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  such  events. 

•  Curriculum-based  arts  instruction  for  students  in  grades  pre-K 
through  12;  such  projects  should  involve  the  combined  efforts  of  arts 
organizations,  artists  and  schools,  as  appropriate. 

•  Instruction  (not  for  academic  credit)  offered  by  arts  organizations  or 
artists  that  provides  sequential  learning  in  the  arts  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

•  Activities,  such  as  die  distribution  of  publications,  that  provide 
access  to  underexposed  art  forms. 

•  Activities  which  extend  the  work  of  older,  disabled  and/or  ethnically 
diverse  artists  to  the  general  public. 

•  Master  classes,  workshops  and  apprenticeship  programs. 

•  Lecture  series  and  symposia  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum  of  colleges  and  universities. 

•  Outreach  projects  which  engage  diverse  conununities  in  partnerships. 

•  Activities  that  build  coalitions  to  support  the  arts  as  an  integral  part 
of  education  reform. 

•  National  broadcast  of  significant  television  or  radio  programs  on  the 
arts. 

•  Innovative  uses  of  technologies  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  arts  or  to  make  the  arts  more  widely  available. 
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CREATION  &  PRESENTATION 

Through  its  Creation  &  Presentation  category  the  Arts  Endowment  seeks  to  nurture 
AmericaB  culture  in  all  its  variety.   Support  is  available  for  artistic  work  of  all 
cultures  and  periods,  i.e..  Presentation  projects  do  not  have  to  involve  new  work(s). 
This  category  recognizes  the  role  of  both  individuals  and  organizations  in  sustaining 
and  making  available  to  the  American  public  our  rich  cultural  legacy  and  artistic 
creativity  in  all  their  forms. 

Creation  &  Presentation  projects  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

Deveiopntem  of  new  woilc(s). 

Commissions. 

Residencies. 

Rehearsals,  workshops  and  performances. 

Exhibitions. 

Festivals. 

Literary  publishing. 

Design  charettes. 

Touritig. 

Production  and/or  broadcast  of  fihn,  video  and  audio  works. 

New  technologies  that  assist  in  the  creation  and/or  presentation  of 
woiic. 

PLANNING  &  STABILIZATION 

The  Arts  Endowment  recognizes  that  there  is  a  continuing  struggle  on  the  part  of 
America's  arts  organizations,  large  and  small,  to  achieve  stability  in  an  unstable 
environment. 

Planning  &  Stabilization  offers  assistance  to  applicants  to  assess  carefully  dieir 
organizational  strengths,  weaknesses  and  financial  health.   Projects  can  also  focus 
on  strategies  for  building  parmerships  and  resources  among  a  group  of 
organizations  that  are  linked  by  geography,  programming,  mission,  etcetera. 
Projects  can  focus  on  organizational  planning,  stabilization,  or  both. 
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Planning  &  Stabilization  support  seeks  to  help  eligible  organizations: 

Clarify  and  strengthen  their  identities  and  missions. 

Build  their  capacity  and  resources  for  the  execution  of 
such  missions. 

Build  resilience  and  disciplined  flexibility  to  adapt  to  today's 
funding  circumstances. 

Sustain  the  arts  in  an  era  of  constant  and  profound  change. 

Build  partnerships  which  strengthen  the  arts  infrastructure. 

Develop  new  panners  and  resources  (including  new  private 
and/or  public  money)  to  support  the  arts. 


In  addition,  ftuids  will  be  available  for  Partnership  Agreements  with  state  arts 
agencies  and  regional  arts  organizations  in  carrying  out  plans  that  benefit  artists, 
arts  organizations,  arts  education  efforts,  and  projects  that  reach  artistically 
underserved  communities. 

Partnership  Agreements  represent  a  consolidation  of  between  three  and  six 
grant  applications  into  a  single  application.   Under  the  'old*  structure. 
State  Arts  Agencies  submitted  separate  applications  for  Basic  State  Grants, 
Arts  in  Education  Grants,  and  up  to  four  applications  for  Underserved 
Set-Aside  grants.   Under  the  new  structure,  a  single  Pannership  Agreement 
will  be  used  for  all  of  these.   This  will  reduce  paperwork  for  the  states, 
the  regions  and  the  Endowment,  and  facilitate  a  more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  each  State's  activities  and  their  interrelationships.   Guidelines  for  FY  97 
Pannership  Agreements  will  be  available  by  spring  1996. 

And,  as  noted,  funds  will  be  set  aside  for  Leadership  Initiatives. 
Requests  for  proposals  (RFPs)  may  be  used  in  some  instances  in  which 
the  Endowment  seeks  a  cooperator  to  accomplish  or  further  certain  goals. 
Projects  will  generally  be  brought  to  panels  and  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Council  as  well.   Examples  of  Leadership  Initiatives  include  the  Mayors' 
Institutes  for  City  Design,  Chamber  Music  Rural  Residencies,  Literature  Initiative 
with  the  YMCA,  technical  assistance  for  tlie  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts,  international 
parmerships,  etcetera. 
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FY  97  BUDGET  REQUEST  -:. 

For  FY  97,  we  are  requesting  $136  million,  which  is  16.2  percent  below  the 
FY  95  Post-Rescission  Level.   With  funding  at  this  level,  we  could  try  to  maintain 
the  solid  investment  made  by  this  agency  in  its  30-year  history  -  much  of  which 
will  have  begim  to  erode  withthe  reduction  in  FY  96.   As  discussed  above, 
FY  96  is  an  important  transition  year  in  which  we  are  processing  grants  under 
existing  guidelines  while  at  the  same  time  moving  quickly  to  the  new  structure 
and  operations,  all  the  while  having  reduced  drastically  our  staff.   By  FY  97, 
the  new  structure  will  be  fiilly  in  place. 

There  are  some  significant  changes  planned  for  FY  96  and  FY  97  as  to  the  type 
of  project  which  can  be  supported  and  the  number  of  applications  an  organization 
may  submit.   Organizations  may  submit  only  one  application  for  support  of  a 
specific  project,  under  one  of  the  fimding  categories.   We  will  no  longer  award 
grants  for  seasonal  support.  Organizations  may  also  participate  in  oofi  consortium 
application.   The  Endowment  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  diversity 
in  its  grantmaking  to  organizations,  large  and  small,  in  all  areas  of  the  country, 
recognizing  that  significance  is  measured  by  excellence  and  merit,  not  by 
organizational  longevity,  budget  size,  or  geographic  reach. 

In  accord  with  the  FY  96  Congressional  mandate,  support  to  individuals 
in  FY  97  will  be  limited  to  Literature  Fellowships,  American  Jazz  Masters, 
and  National  Heritage  Fellowships  in  the  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts. 

To  meet  more  detailed  application  review  and  processing  needs,  we  are  requesting 
a  modest  increase  in  our  Administrative  Budget  primarily  to  replace  ten  mid-level 
staff.  We  are  mindful  of  total  Administrative  costs  and  therefore,  are  requesting 
an  Administrative  Budget  well  below  the  FY  95  post-rescission  level.  The  FY  97 
Administrative  Budget  would,  for  example,  support  only  1(0  FTE,  an  increase  of 
10  FTE  over  the  current  FY  96  level  of  150  FTE  but  vastly  below  the  FY  95 
authorized  level  of  273  FTE. 

Table  3  shows  the  proposed  allocation  of  funds  at  the  request  level. 
Partnership  grants  to  States  &  Regions  and  Underserved  Communities  are 
maintained  at  the  same  percentage  of  Program  funds  as  in  the  FY  96  Baseline. 
The  allocation  for  Leadership  Initiatives  will  follow  agency  and  field  priorities. 
Inasmuch  as  organizations  are  free  to  apply  under  any  of  the  four  new  funding 
categories,  we  plan  to  allocate  funds  to  categories  in  response  to  application 
demand.   It  is  possible  that  organizations  might  apply  under  different  categories 
from  year  to  year  depending  upon  the  type  of  project  they  are  proposing. 

Given  the  change  in  FY  95  to  two  year  funds,  with  the  dramatic  cuts  in  FY  96, 
we  find  it  more  efficient  to  consolidate  the  two  appropriations  (Grants  and 
Administration  and  Matching  Grants)  into  a  single  combined  appropriation. 
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(S  thousands) 

FY  95 
Post- 
Rescission 

FY  96 

Conterence 

(Proportional) 

w/Downsizina 

FY  96 
Baseline    c/ 

FY  97 
Request 

PARTNERSHIP  AGREEMENTS 

39.185 

27.482  b/ 

31.648 

33.691 

LEADERSHIP  INITIATIVES 

a/ 

6.000 

13.500 

15.000 

CATEGORY  GRANTS 

96.328 

45.252 

66.675 

68.939   d/ 

ADMINISTRATION 

24.796 

16.260 

16.660 

18.170 

DOWNSIZING  EXPENSES 

n/a 
162.311 

2.500 

2.500 
131.183 

n/a 

Grand  Total 

99.494 

136.000 

ay  In  FY  95  the  Endowment  funded  activites  that  would  appropriately  be  characterized  as  Leadership 
Initiatives,  but  we  did  not  carry  a  separate  line  item  for  Leadership  initiatives  in  FY  95. 

b/  The  State  &  Regional  and  Underserved  Set- Aside  allocations  are  the  same  percent  otProgram  funds 
as  in  the  Conference  Report  

c/  Since  we  are  operating  under  a  Continuing  Resolution,  the  FY  96  Baseline  is  calculated  at  75  percent 

of  the  FY  95  post-rescission  appropriation  plus  carryover  funds.  D-*,-r.h,n 

d/  Part  of  the  Category  fundhg  for  arts  education  will  be  awarded  to  State  Arts  Agencies  under  the  P«rtnersti,p 
Ag^ments  that  are  currentiy  being  developed.  Thus,  the  allocation  under  Partnership  Agreements  will  be 
increased  and  the  allocation  under  Category  Grants  will  be  decreased  accordingly. 


Table  3.   Proposed  FY  97  AUocatioiis 
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VI.        ADMINISTRATION 

In  preparing  the  FY  97  Administrative  Budget,  we  used  the  vastiy  reduced 
amount  contained  in  the  Congressionally-approved  Conference  Report  as  a  point 
of  departure.   At  the  Conference  Report  level,  the  FY  96  Administrative  Budget 
represents  a  reduction  of  $8,538  million,  34.4  percent  below  the  FY  95  Post- 
Rescission  Administrative  Budget.   Since  the  FY  95  appropriation  for 
Administration  had  already  been  reduced  $1,047  million  by  the  rescission, 
the  fmal  FY  96  Administrative  Budget  represents  a  reduction  of  $9,585  million, 
37  percent  below  the  original  appropriation.   At  the  FY  96  Baseline  level, 
die  Administrative  Budget  would  be  25  percent  below  the  FY  95  Post-Rescission 
Administrative  Budget. 

Early  in  FY  95,  we  implemented  a  virtual  freeze  on  outside  hiring  to  help  bring 
our  FTE  down  through  attrition;  we  also  exercised  eleven  buyouts,  and  offered 
early-outs  as  well.   As  a  result,  we  entered  FY  96  at  about  238  FTE,  35  FTE 
below  our  authorized  level  of  273  FTE.   Given  the  magnitude  of  the  reduction  in 
FY  96  Administrative  funds,  we  then  had  to  initiate  a  Reduction  In  Force  (RIF) 
effective  December  19,  1995.   A  total  of  89  staff  were  RIFed,  bringing  our  FTE 
down  to  about  149  FTE.   To  further  reduce  costs,  we  reconfigured  offlce  space 
and  released  a  significant  amount  of  office  space,  thereby  reducing  our  GSA  Rent 
by  a  third.   We  cancelled  funding  categories  aod  panels  to  judge  those  applications, 
attempting  to  bring  those  costs  down.   And  the  FY  96  Congressionally-approved 
Conference  Report  gave  the  Endowment  authority  to  transfer  up  to  $4.4  million 
into  the  Administrative  account  to  cover  the  costs  associated  with  downsizing. 
Although  all  costs  are  not  yet  finalized,  we  anticipate  needing  about  $2.5  million, 
which  is  well  below  the  initial  estimate. 

Currentiy,  staff  are  stretched  to  the  limits  in  meeting  existing  workload 
requirements.   We  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  abreast  of  current  requirements, 
and  face  diminution  in  our  level  of  service  to  our  constituents.   The  FY  97 
^       Administrative  Budget  request  includes  an  extremely  modest  restoration  in  the 
personnel  budget  and  odier  costs  from  the  cripplingly  low  point  appropriated  for 
FY  96.   The  FY  97  Administrative  Budget  at  the  Request  Level  would  allow  us  to 
replace  ten  mid-level  and  clerical  staff  in  the  application  and  grant  processing  areas. 

It  is  essential  that  we  continue  with  the  FY  97  phase  of  the  computer  replacement 
project.   We  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  maintain  fiilly  the  funding  needed  in  FY  96, 
and  the  effects  of  downsizing  are  as  yet  unclear,  so  this  is  an  area  that  will  require 
some  flexibility. 

As  a  result  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  incident,  federal  agencies  were 
advised  Uiat  security  would  be  expanded  and  the  associated  costs  probably  would  be 
passed  along  to  all  tenants  in  a  given  building.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  such 
increases  but  are  making  every  effort  to  work  with  GSA  to  minimize  such  costs. 
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VII.     SUMMARY 


The  Endowment's  FY  97  Request  represents  an  opportunity  to  protect  the  30-year 
investment  Congress  has  made  in  American  art,  in  American  communities,  and  in 
American  creativity  and  productivity.  The  drastically  reduced  funding  for  FY  96 
seriously  threatens  that  investment.  With  the  Endowment's  new  structure  and 
grantmaklng  procedures,  we  are  able  to  handle  an  increase  in  programming  funds 
with  only  a  minor  increase  in  administrative  costs;  hence,  almost  the  entire 
amount  of  any  increase  will  be  applied  to  grantmaking. 

As  we  approach  the  next  Millennium,  the  21st  Century,  American  artists  and  its 
arts  set  an  example  for  the  world.   The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  should 
be  a  focal  point  for  bringing  together  communities  and  citizens  all  across  America 
to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  American  artists  over  the  past  century  and  lead 
the  way  into  the  next  century.   Americans  favor  the  Government's  continued 
support  for  the  arts  and  this  budget  represents  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  continue  its  investment  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  America's  art,  audiences, 
and  communities.   The  arts  bring  people  and  communities  together  and  play  a 
vital  role  in  bringing  revenues  to  a  wide  range  of  businesses  in  those  communities. 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  restore  support  for  the  arts  in  America. 
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THE  REINVENfTED  ARTS  ENDQWMFNT 

As  of  January  1996,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  began  operating  under  a  new 
organizational  structure.   Its  grantmaking  procedures  have  been  completely  revised. 
In  consultation  with  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  arts  fields,  the  Endowment 
examined  how  best  to  support  the  nonprofit  arts  with  vastly  reduced  funds  and  staff. 

•  Though  the  Programs  as  we  knew  them  have  ceased  to  exist,  discipline 
expertise  has  been  maintained  within  the  agency  and  through  the  review 
process.   But  applications  will  now  be  submitted  under  four  broad  categories: 
Heritage  &  Preservation;  Education  &  Access;  Creation  &  Presentation; 
Planning  &  Stabilization.   Organizations  will  be  allowed  to  submit  one 
application  for  project  support  to  only  qus  of  the  four  divisions. 

•  Funds  to  the  States  and  regional  organizations  will  be  provided  through 
new  Partnership  Agreements,  one  per  organization,  rather  than  through 
a  number  of  separate  grants. 

•  The  agency  will  sponsor  Leadership  Initiatives,  reflected  dvoughout  the  four 
divisions,  for  projects  of  national  significance  and  impact,  or  that  serve  as 
models  in  one  field  or  across  the  disciplines. 

•  In  accord  with  Congressional  mandate,  seasonal  support  for  organizations  and 
support  for  individuals  (except  for  Literature  Fellowships,  American  Jazz  Masters 
and  National  Heritage  Awards),  has  been  eliminated. 

•  In  response  to  a  39  percent  reduction  in  funding,  the  Endovmient  implemented  a 
Reduction  In  Force  (RIF)  whereby  89  individuals  were  removed  from  the  payroll. 
This  reduced  our  staff  to  about  149  FTE  which  is  124  FTE  below  our 
autiiorized  level  of  273  FTE  in  FY  95.   (The  Arts  Endowment  had  some  330  on 
staff  in  the  late  1970s.) 


The  earlier  organizational  structure  is  shown  in  Exhibit  1  -  this  structure  was  in 

effect  through  December  1995.   The  new  organizational  structure,  which  became  effective 

in  January  1996,  is  shown  in  Exhibit  2. 
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•  Under  the  new  structure  there  are  two  Deputy  Chairmen  -  one  for 
Grants  &  Partnership  and  one  for  Management  &  Budget;  formerly  there 
were  four  Deputies  and  one  Associate  Deputy. 

•  The  17  individual  Programs  (e.g..  Dance,  Literature,  Music,  Local  Arts  Agencies, 
Folk  &  Traditional  Arts)  have  been  eliminated  and  replaced  by  four  divisions,  one 
for  each  category.   Experts  (Directors)  from  the  various  disciplines/fields  and 
specialists  remaining  on  staff  have  been  assigned  to  the  four  divisions  and  will 
"manage"  the  grantmaking  process  for  a  given  category.   The  divisions  are  a 
management  tool  for  processing  grant  applications  and  awards.   Each  application 
will  be  reviewed  first  by  outside  individuals  with  expertise  in  the  appropriate 
discipline/field,  then  by  the  appropriate  combined  arts  panel. 


Grant  applications  from  Organizations  will  be  processed  as  follows: 

1.  Organizations  receive  the  guideline  book  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
four  funding  categories. 

2.  Organizations  mail  the  "intent  to  apply"  postcard  (provided  with  the  guidelines) 
to  the  Endovmient. 

3.  Organizations  submit  an  application  under  one  of  the  four  categories  by  tiw 
designated  deadline. 

4.  Applications  are  reviewed  by  Endowment  staff  in  the  appropriate  discipline/ficid 
for  ciigiuiiity  and  completeness. 

5.  All  applications  from  each  discipline/field  are  reviewed  by  experts  in  that  field. 

6.  Applications  from  all  discipline/fields  are  tiien  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
combined  arts  panel  consisting  of  discipline/field  experts  and  at  least  one 
layperson. 

7.  National  Council  on  the  Arts  approves  or  rejects  panel  recommendations. 

8.  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  tiie  Arts  makes  final  decisions 
on  Council-recommended  applications. 

9.  Each  applicant  receives  notification  of  either  a  grant  award  or  application 
rejection. 
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As  noted.  State  Arts  Agencies  and  Regional  Arts  Organizations  will  apply  for  support  through 
Partnership  Agreements.   These  agreements  will  serve  as  an  umbrella  for  State  and  Regional 
Grants,  Underserved  Set-Aside  grants  and  Arts  Education  grants  to  die  states  as  well  as  other 
projects. 

The  "new"  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  faces  the  future  with  apprehension,  enthusiasm, 
and  unswerving  commitment.   The  apprehension  relates  to  our  continuing  ability  to  exert  crucial 
Federal  leadership  and  leverage,  as  well  as  service  to  our  communities.   The  enthusiasm  emerges 
from  the  challenges  and  opportunities  that  result  from  major  change,  and  from  the  boundless 
commitment  of  our  much  smaller  -  but  still  strong  -  staff. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

FY  %  is  a  year  of  transition  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  during  which  grants 
in  the  "pipeUne"  will  be  awarded  under  the  "old"  structure  while  applications  are  being 
received  under  the  "new"  structure.   There  were  many  exceptional  projects  funded  under  the 
old  Program  structure  and  it  is  important  that  we  cite  just  a  few  examples  of  the  Endowment's 
work  up  to  this  point.   For  reference,  the  examples  are  grouped  by  the  Program  under  which 
they  were  funded. 

Arts  in  Education 

The  Arts  in  Education  (AIE)  Program  has  long  supported  collaborations  between  arts 
organizations  and  schools,  in  order  to  integrate  the  arts  into  children's  in-school  education. 
For  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  Young  Playwrights  Festival  was  awarded  a  three- 
year,  $150,000  grant  in  1994  to  incorporate  playwriting  into  South  Delaware  County  Schools 
through  various  academic  disciplines.   A  history  student  might  write  a  scene  set  in 
Independence  Hall  in  1776  while  a  science  student  might  write  a  "water"  play  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  atoms  as  main  characters.   In  1995,  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  was  awarded  a 
three-year,  $50,000  grant  to  integrate  jazz  music  into  the  thematic  curriculum  of  Monterey,  CA 
high  school.   This  festival,  which  uses  world-class  jazz  musicians,  is  developing  a  curriculum 
in  parmership  with  the  teachers  that  uses  a  mixture  of  performance,  history  and  criticism. 

Assisted  by  the  AIE  Program's  Partnership  Grants  category.  State  Arts  Agencies 

implement  strategies  that  encourage  the  integration  of  the  arts  into  the  basic  curriculum 

of  students  from  pre-kindergarten  through  grade  12.   The  South  Carolina  Arts  Commission 

(SCAC)  (awarded  $182,000  in  FY  95)  supports  artist  residencies  at  five  child  development 

centers,  50  percent  of  whose  children  have  been  identified  as  at-risk  with  special  needs. 

SCAC  also  reaches  into  rural  communities.   Using  the  Commission's  mobile  Arts  Studio  Truck, 

young  people  work  with  video  artists  to  produce  video  histories  of  their  town. 

The  Nevada  Council  on  the  Arts  (awarded  $34,000  in  FY  95),  in  collaboration  with  Very 
Special  Arts  Nevada  and  three  local  arts  agencies,  is  helping  White  Pine  County  expand 
its  artist  residencies  during  the  1995-96  school  year  to  include  the  local  Head  Start  Program, 
three  schools  in  Ely,  and  a  one-room  school  in  Baker,  a  remote  community  60  miles  from  Ely. 

Dance 

Dance  Program  grants  in  FY  95  focussed  on  the  creation  of  new  dances;  the  enhancement  of 
public  understanding  through  performance;  and  the  recognition  of  America's  rich  dance  heritage. 
Through  support  to  dance  companies,  choreographers,  and  service  organizations,  the  program 
provided  artists  with  the  tools  for  creation  aijd  with  access  to  audiences  nationwide. 

Dance  heritage  as  an  artistic  resource  was  the  focus  of  a  FY  94  Special  Project  grant  of  $51,600 
awarded  to  the  Council  for  Traditional  Arts  in  Silver  Spring,  MD  which  provided  the  first  steps 
in  surveying  the  rich  field  of  vernacular  dance  -  ballroom,  square  dancing.  Native  American  and 
other  dances  done  in  social  or  community  settings.   Most  Americans  are  "dancers"  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  and  this  project  begins  to  draw  the  dance  map  of  the  nation. 
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Creation,  education  and  performance  were  all  features  of  an  FY  95  Dance  Company  grant  of 
$190,000  to  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet  in  Seattle,  WA.   The  company  used  this  support  to: 
fund  a  workshop  for  new  choreographers;  expand  Bravo  Ballet,  its  education  outreach  program 
for  school  children;  perform  its  regular  programs  at  the  Seattle  Center  Opera  House;  and  acquire 
three  new  ballets.   This  renowned  company  performs  nationally,  including  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
in  Washington,  DC. 

In  FY  95,  the  Florida  Dance  Association  in  Miami  received  an  $8,000  grant  to  produce 
the  Florida  Dance  Festival,  a  multi-day,  multi-company  festival  which  presents  dancers  and 
dance  conq)anies  from  across  the  state.  The  festival  gives  students  access  to  the  best  teachers 
in  a  number  of  different  dance  styles  and  has  developed  an  audience  for  dance  that  supports 
Florida  dance  companies  throughout  the  year. 

Design  Arts 

The  Design  Program  encouraged  projects  that  foster  effective  communication  and  collaboration 
among  design  disciplines  and  allied  fields.   Rapid  advances  in  technology  and  communication 
are  bringing  about  profound  changes  in  the  ways  humans  interact  with  one  another,  and  in 
our  definition  and  perception  of  die  public  ream.   The  resulting  economic,  social  and  cultural 
changes  at  personal,  community,  and  global  levels  present  particularly  timely  challenges  to 
designers  to  work  across  geographic  and  professional  boundaries.  For  this  reason,  the  Design 
Program  focused  resources  to  help  promote  design's  potential  in  our  changing  public  realm. 

An  FY  95  a  $45,000  design  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Cascade  Locks  Park  Association,  Akron, 
OH  to  support  design  fees  for  a  recreational  trail  in  Cascade  Locks) Park  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canals.  The  50-acre  site  is  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
consists  of  canal  and  early  industrial  era  remnants.   The  project  will  support  collaborative  design 
efforts  for  a  hike  and  bike  trail  as  the  central  organizing  spine  of  die  site.   A  team  of  architects, 
landscape  architects,  archaeologists,  historians,  environmental  and  hydraulic  engineers,  and  artists 
will  create  an  interpretive  landscape. 

In  FY  95  a  $45,000  grant  to  Farmers  for  Sacred  Places,  Philadelphia,  PA.,  was  used  to  launch 
an  initiative  dedicated  to  the  rescue  and  restoration  of  our  nation's  historic  and  architecturally 
significant  religious  structures.   The  project  has  several  objectives  including  the  development  of 
a  nationwide  inventory^of  endangered  historic  religious  properties  and  a  plan  of  action  to 
save  them.   According  to  Farmers  for  Sacred  Places,  large  foundations  and/or  corporations 
normally  do  not  fund  projects  that  deal  with  the  preservation  of  significant  religious  sites. 
Projects  of  this  type  are  undertaken  at  the  local  level,  and  only  if  the  community  and  its 
leaders  are  able  to  generate  necessary  funding. 

Expansion  Arts 

The  Expansion  Arts  Program  supported  organizations  that  are  deeply  rooted  in  and  reflective 
of  culturally  diverse,  inner-city,  rural,  or  tribal  communities.  These  organizations  assist 
the  arts  in  their  communities  and  ensure  access  to  quality  art.   Expansion  Arts  organizations 
produce,  present,  and  provide  instruction  in  all  artistic  disciplines  from  classical  to 
contemporary  forms. 
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An  FY  95  grant  of  $15,000  to  the  Oakland  Youth  Chorus  in  Oakland,  CA,  supported 
professional  training  for  young  people  through  performances,  showcases,  and  collaborative 
concerts.   Since  1974,  the  Chorus  has  promoted  the  advancement  of  American  choral  music  by 
developing  an  educational  program  which  includes  works  reflective  of  the  community's  ethnic 
diversity.   In  previous  seasons  the  Chorus  has  featured  collaborative  performances  with 
jazz  artists  Jon  Hendrix  and  Bobby  McFerrin,  the  Iberian  ensemble  "Alcatraz,"  as  well  as 
opera  vocalist.  White  Eagle. 

An  FY  95  grant  of  $18,000  was  awarded  to  the  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation  based  in  Juneau, 
AK,  as  the  sponsor  for  Naa  Kahidi  Theatre's  performance  and  touring  season.   Naa  Kahidi 
Theatre  produces  dramatic  presentations  of  traditional  Native  American  legends  which  include 
indigenous  song,  dance,  and  language.  Through  its  touring  program,  the  Theatre  reaches  remote 
geographic  regions  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  brings  stage  performances  to  areas  that  would 
othenvise  not  experience  live  theater.   They  also  engage  in  artistic  exchanges  between 
communities  which  allows  them  to  present  traditions  which  are  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

The  Little  City  Foundation  in  Palatine,  IL,  received  $5,000  in  FY  95  to  support  classes 
and  exhibitions  as  part  of  its  multidisciplinary  fine  arts  center.   The  Foundation  identifies 
individuals  with  developmental  challenges  who  have  a  demonstrated  interest  or  talent  in  the  arts. 
Through  its  activities  in  the  visual,  video,  and  performing  arts,  the  Foundation  provides 
participants  an  opportunity  to  find  meaningful  expression  within  tiw  arts  medium  of  their  choice. 

Folk  &  Traditional  Arts 

The  folk  and  traditional  arts  are  diverse  expressions  of  the  core  beliefs,  values,  and  customs 
of  tiie  thousands  of  groups  that  comprise  the  American  cultural  mosaic.   Many  individual 
communities  look  to  their  artistic  traditions  to  give  meaning  and  direction  to  future  generations 
and  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  create  their  sense  of  community.   To  the  broad  American  public, 
the  folk  and  traditional  arts  offer  a  vision  of  the  positive  values  that  affirms  the  strength  in 
our  nation's  diversity. 

In  FY  95.  a  grant  of  $35,400  to  the  Western  FoUdife  Center  in  Elko,  NV,  supported  die  first 
phase  of  a  permanent  exhibition  featuring  the  finest  of  American  cowboy  craft  ~  saddles,  bits 
and  spurs,  ropes,  and  other  tack.   The  effort  builds  on  past  NEA-supported  projects  to  honor 
and  present  the  best  of  Western  ranch  culture.   The  center  will  begin  with  a  pilot  exhibit  at 
its  facility  in  Elko  focusing  on  silverwork,  entitied  "Cowboy  Chrome." 

An  FY  95  grant  of  $23,600  to  the  Centium  Foundation  in  Port  Townsend,  WA,  supported 
a  special  20th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  American  Fiddle  Tunes. 
In  its  early  development.  Arts  Endowment  support  assisted  the  Festival  in  expanding  its 
present  national  scope.   Current  funds  will  help  bring  renowned  Washington  state  and  national 
traditional  performers  --  such  as  National  Heritage  Fellows  Melvin  Wine  from  West  Virginia, 
Irish  fiddler  Liz  Carroll  from  Chicago,  and  Franco- American  dance  fiddler  Joe  Cormier  from 
Massachusetts  ~  to  a  large-scale  anniversary  event. 
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One  of  the  twelve  FY  95  $10,000  National  Heritage  Fellowships  honored  Blue  Ridge  ornamental 
blacksmith  Bea  Ellis  Hensley  of  Spruce  Pine,  NC.   Mr.  Hensley  is  the  inheritor  of  a 
blacksmithing  tradition  passed  on  to  him  from  Daniel  Boone  VI.   He  has  shared  his  traditional 
skills  widely  at  festival  events  and  his  work  has  been  exhibited  in  museums  nationwide. 

International 

ArtsLink,  a  public/private  parmership  initiated  three  years  ago  by  the  Arts  Endowment's 
International  Program  with  CEC  International  Partners,  the  Open  Society  Institute,  the  Soros 
Centers  for  Contemporary  Arts,  the  Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding  and  the  Starr  Foundation, 
supports  two-way  exchanges  of  artists  and  arts  administrators  from  the  U.S.,  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  and  the  Newly  Independent  States.   In  FY  95,  the  partnership  nearly  doubled  its  budget 
to  $500,000  to  provide  opportunities  for  fifty  organizations  across  the  U.S.  to  host  distinguished 
arts  professionals  from  abroad  as  well  as  for  artists  from  towns  such  as  Cleveland  and  Akron, 
OH;  Lx>nora,  WI;  Portland,  OR;  and  Wellfleet,  MA  to  interact  with  their  colleagues  in  other 
countries. 

The  Ohio  Arts  Council  has  been  particularly  interested  in  East/West  exchange,  and  as  part 
of  the  ArtsLink  partnership  will  host  nine  artists  and  arts  administrators  in  communities 
around  die  state.   The  Wexner  Center,  Thurber  House,  and  the  Columbus  Museum,  all  in 
Columbus,  will  develop  special  programs  to  involve  arts  professionals  from  Russia,  Poland,  and 
the  Czech  Republic  with  audiences  and  other  professionals  in  the  city.   Other  Ohio  institutions 
participating  in  the  exchange  include  the  Cleveland  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  Symphony  and  the  Cleveland  Art  Institute,  as  well  as,  the  Cincinnati  Playhouse  and  the 
Riverside  Academy  of  Music,  Wright  State  University  in  Athens,  and  Ohio  University  in  Dayton. 

Organizations  throughout  the  U.S.  are  participants  in  the  ArtsLink  exchange  and  have  planned 
extensive  public  programs  for  their  local  audiences.  Among  them  are  Fabric  Workshop  in 
Philadelphia,  PA;  Double  Edge  Theater  in  Ashfield,  MA;  Pratt  Fine  Arts  Center  in  Seattie  WA; 
Tacoma  Arts  Commission  in  Tacoma,  WA;  Northern  Light  Theater  in  Evanston,  IL;  People's 
Light  Theater  in  Malvern,  PA;  Vortex  Repertory  Company  in  Austin,  TX;  Whitworth  College  in 
Spokane,  WA;   the  University  of  Southern  Maine  in  Gorham,  ME;  and  the  University  of  Georgia 
Museum  of  Art  in  Athens,  GA. 

Literature 

Without  writers  there  is  no  literature.  Without  publishers  there  are  no  books.  Without  books 
there  are  no  readers.   Without  readers  there  is  no  literary  culture  in  America.   The  Literature 
Program  supported  the  full  spectrum  of  literary  activity.   Its  grants  allowed  writers  the  time 
to  write,  and  helped  independent  literary  publishers  to  produce  the  books  being  written  by  today's 
writers.   These  books  tell  their  stories  to  growing  audiences  all  across  the  country. 

An  FY  94  grant  of  $30,000  to  Story  Line  Press  in  Brownsville,  OR  supported  the  publication 
of  nine  books,  including  A  Formal  Feeline  Comes,  an  anthology  of  contemporary  formal  poetry 
written  by  women.   The  press  also  released  former  Poet  Laureate  Rita  Dove's  The  Darker  Face 
of  the  Earth,  a  verse  play  detailing  a  slave  revolt  on  a  Southern  plantation  before  die 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  which  will  debut  on  stage  at  the  Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival  in  the 
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fall  of  1996.   During  the  grant  period.  Story  Line  also  published  Floyd  Skloot's  Summer  Blue. 
a  novel  describing  a  widower's  attempts  to  help  his  troubled  daughter  come  to  terms  with  her 
mother's  death,  and  Louis  Simpson's  The  King  Mv  Father's  Wreck,  the  poet's  memoir  outlining 
his  childhood  in  Jamaica  and  his  combat  experience  in  Europe  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
during  the  Second  World  War.   Story  Line  Press  has  sold  over  15,000  copies  of  the  books 
produced  during  the  grant  period. 

In  FY  95,  Bilingual  Review  Press  on  the  campus  of  Arizona  State  University  received  $60,000  to 
support  the  nationwide  distribution  and  promotion  of  small  press  books  focusing  on  contemporary 
Hispanic  literature.    Founded  in  1976,  Bilingual  Review  Press  distributes  Hispanic  titles  from 
155  publishing  houses  and  serves  as  the  exclusive  distributor  for  eight  Hispanic  presses. 
During  the  grant  period  the  distributor  is  increasing  its  bookstore  accounts  from  465  to  640; 
increasing  its  catalog  and  library  sales  from  $81,500  to  $120,000;  expanding  in-store  promotional 
campaigns  for  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  Hispanic  Heritage  Month;  and  adding  15  presses  to  its  service 
list.   During  its  most  recent  fiscal  year.  Bilingual  Review  Press  distributed  32,818  books  in 
all  50  states,  making  available  this  fast-growing  sector  of  American  literature  to  wider  audiences. 

In  FY  94,  Thomas  Hoisington  of  River  Forest,  IL  was  awarded  $10,000  to  translate  short  stories 
for  an  anthology.  The  Bittersweet  Years:   Contemporary  Russian  Stories  on  Aging.   The  grant 
enabled  Mr.  Hoisington  to  take  some  time  off  from  teaching  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.   The  completed  anthology  will  include  15  short  stories  about  aging  in  Russia  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  which  demonstrate  the  diversity  and  vitality  of  recent  Soviet  and  Russian 
literature.   A  range  of  writers  was  selected,  from  those  well  knowm  in  the  literary  establishment 
to  dissidents  who  subsequently  emigrated  abroad  to  those  who  began  publishing  with  the  recent 
change  in  the  political  climate. 

Teresa  Jordan  received  an  FY  94  $20,000  Creative  Writing  Fellowship  for  research,  writing, 
and  travel.   The  grant  enabled  her  to  take  several  months  off  from  her  regular  schedule  of 
teaching,  speaking  and  conducting  workshops  to  concentrate  on  her  writing.    During  the  grant 
period,  she  continued  her  work  on  the  organization  of  the  annual  Cowboy  Poetry  Festival  in 
Elko,  NV,  and  began  work  on  three  projects.   The  first,  "The  Truth  of  the  Land,"  is  a  long 
essay  exploring  grasslands  issues  within  the  backdrop  of  a  Nevada  ranch.    "My  Nevada"  is 
a  book-length  collection  of  profiles  of  a  range  of  eccentric  inhabitants  of  the  state. 
Finally,  'Women  and  Horses"  is  a  lyrical  and  idiosyncratic  blending  of  words,  images, 
and  music  on  CD  Rom.   These  projects  will  bring  the  rich  heritage  of  the  American  West 
to  large  audiences. 

Local  Arts  Agencies 

The  Local  Arts  Agencies  Program  in  FY  94  and  FY  95  supported  projects  to  sustain  and 
increase  local  support  for  the  arts  and  strengthen  local  arts  agencies  as  catalysts  for 
cultural  development  in  their  communities. 

In  FY  95,  the  Mono  County  Arte  Council  in  Mammoth  Lakes,  CA  received  a  $15,875 
Stabilization  grant  to  support  a  public  art  project  in  partnership  with  Cal  Trans  District 
(the  state's  ti'ansit  authority),  the  city's  planning  director  and  the  city  commission. 
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The  Arts  Council  is  commissioning  ten  public  art  pieces  to  be  installed  at  local  bus  shelters 
as  part  of  the  Mammoth  Lakes  Main  Street  Revitalization  Project.   Artists  are  being  chosen  by 
a  public  art  selection  panel;  their  work  will  help  create  a  pedestrian-fHendly  village  atmosphere 
for  the  downtown  area. 

The  City  of  San  Antonio's  (TX)  Department  of  Arts  &  Cultural  Affairs  received  an  FY  95 
Planning  grant  of  $27,000  to  support  a  comprehensive  arts-in-education  plan  that  builds  upon  an 
established  track  record  of  the  arts  in  the  city's  schools.   The  Department  is  hiring  an  individual 
to  assess  existing  arts-in-education  programs,  resources,  and  services.   They  will  then  create 
a  plan  to  guide  future  arts-in-education  programming  to  capitalize  on  San  Antonio's  existing 
strengths  and  address  long-term  arts  education  needs. 

In  FY  94,  the  City  of  San  Jose's  (CA)  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  received  a  $35,000 
Stabilization  grant  to  help  them  develop  more  effective  ways  to  address  the  needs  of  multicultural 
arts  organizations  in  their  ciQr.   The  project  components  include  a  multicultural  arts  incubation 
program  (where  participating  organizations  receive  intensive  technical  assistance  through 
workshops,  annual  grants,  and  direct  staff  assistance);  an  office  space  for  arts  organizations 
until  they  can  secure  their  own;  a  marketing  program  to  train  organizations  in  effective  marketing 
techniques;  and  a  curriculum  development  project  to  channel  resources  to  schools  for  fiill 
programs  on  the  arts. 

In  FY  95,  Carnegie  Hall,  Inc.  of  Levkisburg,  WV  received  a  $75,000  Local  Incentive  grant 
to  support  the  restoration  of  Carnegie  Hall,  which  serves  as  the  local  arts  agency  and  only 
cultural  center  for  this  region  of  74,000  persons.   The  restoration  project  is  being  conducted 
in  three  phases.    The  first  phase  includes:  renovations  to  meet  ADA  requirements  and  safety 
codes,  rebuilding  the  stage  roof,  creating  administrative  and  public  spaces,  enlargement  of 
the  ceramic  studio,  and  replacement  of  the  electrical  system.   The  second  phase  will  be  the 
addition  of  a  concert  hall  with  practice/rehearsal  space  and  a  classroom.   The  fmal  phase 
will  include  the  transformation  of  the  existing  auditorium  into  a  museum  with  a  gallery  space, 
classrooms,  a  dance  studio,  and  a  gift  shop. 

Media  Arts 

During  January  and  February  1995,  a  cumulative  audience  of  18.2  million  Americans  watched 
American  Cinema,  a  ten-part  PBS  series  on  the  achievements  of  the  American  feature  film  from 
1927  to  the  present.  This  production  of  the  New  York  Center  for  Visual  History  had  been 
supported  by  an  FY  93  grant  of  $125,000.   The  series  is  also  a  fully  accredited  college  course 
available  to  some  200,000  students  throughout  the  country  who  enroll  each  semester  in  college- 
level  film  classes.   The  series  is  accompanied  by  a  textbook,  study  guide,  faculty  guide,  and 
trade  book. 

In  March  1995,  the  Endowment-supported  documentary  film  about  the  designer  of  the 
Viemam  Veterans  War  Memorial.  Maya  Lin:    A  Strong  Clear  Vision,  won  the  Academy  Award 
for  Best  Achievement  in  Feature  Documentary.   The  film,  directed  by  Freida  Lee  Mock,  follows 
Lin  from  the  time  she  first  heard  about  the  national  Arts  Endowment-sponsored  competition  as 
a  Yale  undergraduate,  through  her  struggle  to  protect  her  design  in  the  face  of  explosive  public 
debate,  and  demonstrates  how  this  controversial  work  of  public  art  succeeded  in  its  intent 
"to  heal  a  nation." 
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The  award-winning  documentary  film.  Hoop  Dreams,  which  was  nationally  broadcast  on  PBS 
on  November  15,  1995,  was  initiated  with  $5,000  of  seed-money  from  the  Arts  Endowment. 
Filmmakers  Frederick  Marx,  Peter  Gilbert,  and  Steve  James  of  Chicago  documented  the  high 
school  basketball  careers  of  William  Gates  and  Arthur  Agee,  creating  a  rich  and  complex 
portrait  of  two  inner-city  athletes  pursuing  their  dream  of  becoming  professional  basketball 
players.    The  film  received  the  Audience  Award  for  "Best  Documentary'  at  the  1994  Sundance 
Film  Festival,  was  included  on  hundreds  of  top-ten  lists  across  the  United  States  for  best 
films  of  1994,  became  one  of  the  highest  grossing  documentaries  ever  to  be  theatrically  released. 

Museums 

The  Museum  Program  supported  a  wide  range  of  projects  that  deal  with  creation,  presentation, 
education,  access  and  preservation.    Among  exhibitions  receiving  support  in  FY  95  were  major 
presentations  of  the  work  of  Paul  Cezanne  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and  of  Piet 
Mondrian  at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New  York.    Grants  also  made  possible  the  Carnegie 
International  in  Pittsburgh,  PA  (America's  only  museum-sited  survey  of  global  contemporary 
art),  an  exhibition  of  Deborah  Butterfield  and  John  Buck  at  the  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum 
of  Art  in  Great  Falls,  MT,  and  the  work  of  inventive  furniture  maker  John  Cederquist  at  the 
Oakland  (CA)  Museum.   The  Museum  Program  also  supported  a  collaborative  project  involving 
the  Denver  Art  Museum,  Denver  Public  Library,  and  Colorado  History  Museum  which  shared 
their  artistic  resources  to  mount  an  exhibition  focusing  on  work  about  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Program  assisted  museums  in  commissioning  artists  to  create  site-specific  installations  across 
the  country,  including  Ann  Hamilton  at  the  Wexner  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Ohio  State  University, 
American  sculptor  Robert  Gober  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles  and  Beverly 
Semmes  at  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  in  Northampton,  MA. 

The  Museum  Program  helped  to  make  the  collections  and  other  resources  of  hundreds  of 

American  art  museums  accessible  to  a  v«der  public.   Among  them:  the  Armory  Center  for 

the  Arts  in  Pasadena,  CA,  which  is  collaborating  with  the  school  district  and  artists 

on  a  literacy  project  for  at-risk  students;  the  Texas  Fine  Arts  Association  which  is  sending 

five  low-cost  exhibitions  to  underserved  audiences  of  rural  areas  throughout  the  state;  and 

the  Anchorage  Museum  of  History  and  Art  which  is  working  with  Yup'ik  elders,  anthropologists, 

and  museum  educators  in  developing  a  curriculum  unit  on  Yup'ik  masks  for  elementary  students 

and  teachers  in  Alaska. 

Music 

The  Chamber  Music  Rural  Residencies  initiative,  launched  in  the  1992-93  season  in  rural 
communities  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  is  an  extension  of  the  support  traditionally 
provided  by  the  Music  Program  to  chamber  and  jazz  ensembles.   In  1996-97,  ten  ensembles 
will  be  placed  in  rural  communities  in  California,  Maine,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania  (one  in 
each  state)  and  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Texas  (two  in  each  state)  for  a  full  school  year. 
For  example,  the  Rackham  String  Quartet  will  be  returning  to  King  City,  CA  for  a  second 
season,  to  continue  teaching  the  300  children  of  Hispanic  agricultural  workers  in  Salinas  Valley. 
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In  FY  95  the  Music  Program  awarded  $9,700  to  the  Thelonious  Monk  Institute  to  support  an 
educational  jazz  program  called  Jazz  in  the  Classroom  in  Boston  and  Washington,  DC  public 
schools.    The  Institute  has  been  presenting  Jazz  in  the  Classroom,  since  1989  in  various 
locales  (Maine,  Massachusetts,  California,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Washington,  D.C.). 
The  concerts  and  masterclasses  conducted  in  14  North  Carolina  public  school  systems  produced 
enthusiastic  comments  from  school  principals,  arts  and  education  administrators,  teachers, 
and  students.    A  principal  of  the  Asheville  High  School  said:  'Sometimes  it  seems  that 
educators  forget  what  it's  like  to  see  students  caught  up  in  and  excited  about  something. " 
A  program  specialist  for  the  Arts  at  Wake  County  Public  School  System  (Raleigh)  commented, 
"The  opportunity  for  school-aged  student  musicians  to  meet,  hear,  and  perform  for  professionals 
like  Max  Roach  and  Thelonious  Monk,  Jr. ,  is  an  experience  that  they  will  remember  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives." 

In  communities  across  the  country,  music  is  being  presented  and  produced  in  a  festival 
format  to  attract  audiences  to  live  performances.   Touring  by  various  ensembles  also  continues 
as  a  means  to  reach  beyond  its  local  community.   Examples  of  Music  Program  grants  supporting 
these  activities  include: 

In  FY  95,  the  Music  Program  awarded  $8,300  to  "Music  From  Angel  Fire,"  a  chamber  music 
festival  in  a  community  of  600  year-round  residents.   Performing  in  Raton,  Red  River, 
Taos,  Los  Alamos,  Las  Vegas,  and  Angel  Fire,  NM,  the  festival  musicians  found  that  their 
performances  are  sometimes  the  only  live  classical  music  heard  all  year  long.   The  grant 
activities  included  chamber  music  concerts,  open  rehearsals,  and  youth  concerts  in  Taos  and 
Colfax  counties  and  at  the  State  juvenile  detention  center  for  boys.   Additionally,  the  festival 
concerts  were  broadcast  by  National  Public  Radio  to  a  listening  audience  of  over  six  million 
people  through  1 18  NPR  stations,  four  of  which  are  located  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Oklahoma  Mozart  International  Festival  brings  the  finest  quality  professional  musicians 
and  internationally  known  guest  artists  to  reside  and  perform  in  Bartlesville  for  1 1  days 
in  mid-June.   An  FY  95  grant  of  $14,700  supported  over  83  showcase  events  which  attracted 
more  than  30,0(X)  people  to  Bartlesville  from  96  cities  and  towns  in  Oklahoma,  27  states,  and 
four  foreign  countries  in  June  1995.   Each  concert  is  an  integral  part  of  the  1 1-day  event  which 
regularly  features  historical,  artistic,  and  musical  themes  through  lectures,  seminars,  and 
offerings  of  museum  tours  and  exhibits.   The  Bartlesville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  the  Festival  has  brought  in  well  over  $10  million  to  the  community's  economic  base. 

Encouraged  by  the  Music  Program,  music  organizations  are  investing  time,  money,  and  energies 
to  integrate  today's  music  and  composers  into  the  fabric  of  everyday  community  life  and  to  help 
audiences  better  appreciate  and  understand  the  creative  artistic  process.   For  example: 

In  FY  95  $5,(X)0  was  awarded  to  the  Modesto  Symphony  (CA)  to  support  the  presentation  of 
American  guest  artists  performing  with  the  orchestra  in  concerts  of  American  repertoire. 
The  City  of  Modesto  celebrated  its  125th  Anniversary  in  1995  and  the  Orchestra  recognized 
this  milestone  through  performances  and  the  premiere  of  a  commissioned  work  by  Matthew 
Harris  which  is  dedicated  to  the  city.   Mr.  Harris  was  present  at  rehearsals  and  the  premiere. 
The  opening  concert  included  a  performance  of  Aaron  Copland's  The  Tender  Land  orchestral 
suite  accompanied  by  the  photo-choreography  of  James  Westwater's  personalized  images  of 
Modesto. 
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Opera-Musical  Theater 

In  FY  95  a  grant  of  $302,500  was  awarded  to  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  to  support  new 
productions  during  1995-96  which  include  The  Ghosts  of  Versailles  by  the  American  composer 
John  Corigliano  and  The  Makropoulos  Affair  by  Leos  Janacek.    In  addition,  the  Lyric  will 
include  performances  of  Handel's  Xerxes.  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale.  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni, 
and  Giordano's  Andrea  Chenier.   In  March  1996,  the  Lyric  is  adding  three  weeks  to  its  regular 
schedule  of  79  performances  to  present  the  first  complete  staging  of  Wagner's  Ring  Cvcle  in 
Lyric  history.   The  performances  are  completely  sold  out,  with  ticket  buyers  coming  from 
47  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  19  foreign  countries.   Since  1989, 
the  Lyric  has  consistently  achieved  ticket  sales  in  excess  of  100%.    It  is  anticipated  that 
more  than  300,000  people  will  attend  Lyric  performances  at  the  Civic  Opera  House  during  the 
1995-96  season,  and  millions  more  will  hear  radio  broadcasts  of  these  performances  throughout 
the  country. 

An  P^  95  grant  of  $15,000  was  awarded  to  Opera  San  Jose  in  San  Jose,  CA,  to  support 
productions  in  1995-96.   These  include  an  Artist-in-Residence  program,  a  mainstage 
series  of  four  opera  productions;  Eugene  Onegin.  Die  Fledermaus.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
and  Madama  Butterfly,  and  educational  and  community  outreach  activities.    Forty-four 
performances  of  the  four  operas  are  scheduled  as  well  as  over  60  educational  outreach 
presentations,  eight  student  matinees,  eight  classroom  mentor  projects,  30  community 
outreach  performances,  and  15  minority  outreach  events. 

Presenting 

Many  of  the  Presenting  Program's  FY  95  awards  reflect  its  belief  tfiat  the  audiences  of  tomorrow 
must  be  nurtured  today.    An  American  Dialogue,  the  final  repon  of  the  National  Task  Force  on 
Presenting  and  Touring  the  Performing  Arts  (supported  by  the  Endovmient),  notes  that  "One  of 
the  most  important  responsibilities  of  presenters  is  to  be  educators.    The  first  purpose  of 
this  education  must  be  to  expand  the  community's  awareness  of  the  sources  and  breadth  of 
American  an  and  culture."    For  example: 

In  FY  95,  a  $27,000  grant  to  the  Music  Center  of  Los  Angeles  County  supported  Music  Center 
on  Tour,  the  Center's  schedule  of  3,000  in-school  performances  throughout  Los  Angeles  County 
and  ten  other  counties  of  southern  and  central  California.   These  performances,  juried  by  a  roster 
of  dance,  music,  and  theater  artists,  reach  over  one  million  children  each  year.   Study  guides  and 
other  curriculum-based  materials  are  developed  and  multi-level,  hands-on  workshops  for  both 
teachers  and  students  are  sponsored. 
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Theater 

In  1995,  Theater  Program  funds  provided  support  to  the  rich,  diverse  network  of  professional 
theaters  that  have  developed  across  the  country  in  the  last  30  years.   Support  was  directed 
to  productions,  the  development  of  new  work,  the  stabilization  of  institutions  and  a  broad 
range  of  education  and  outreach  work. 

In  FY  95,  the  Huntington  Theatre  Company  in  Boston,  MA  was  awarded  $13,500  to  support  new 
work.    The  1995-96  season  opened  with  playwright  August  Wilson's  newest  play.  Seven  Guitars, 
directed  by  Lloyd  Richards,  in  a  continuation  of  Huntington  Theatre's  long  history  of  producing 
Mr.  Wilson's  work. 

In  FY  95,  the  Metro  Theater  Company  in  St.  Louis,  MO  was  awarded  $14,850  for  the 
development  and  touring  of  new  work.   The  company  creates  original  productions  incorporating 
live  music  and  dance  for  young  people  and  their  families  and  conducts  arts  education  programs 
for  students  and  teachers.    The  educational  and  conununity  outreach  programs  include  workshops 
for  teachers  focusing  on  the  integration  of  the  arts  into  the  curriculum,  classroom  sessions 
for  students  at  all  levels  and  workshops  with  challenged  populations. 

The  Seattle  Group  Theater  (WA)  received  $21,150  from  the  Endowment  in  FY  95.   At  the  core 
of  the  theater's  work  is  a  commitment  to  producing  the  works  of  Seattle's  multicultural 
community.  The  1995-96  season  opened  with  The  Bosnian  Theater  Project,  a  collaboration 
among  the  theatre  and  artists-in-residence  Srdan  Jevedevic  and  Amir  Beso.   The  Bosnian  Theater 
Project  combines  multi-media  imagery  with  expressionistic  dance  to  tell  the  story  of  two  friends 
torn  by  cultural  differences  who  are  struggling  to  create  art  for  their  countrymen. 

Visual  Arts 

FY  95  grants  in  the  Visual  Artists  Organizations  category  supported  exhibitions  of  contemporary 
artists'  new  work  at  artist-directed,  community-based  spaces  in  Birmingham,  AL,  New  Orleans, 
LA,  Santa  Fe,  NM,  Cleveland,  OH,  Houston,  TX,  and  Seattle,  WA.    In  addition,  artists'  access 
to  facilities  and  equipment  to  enable  them  to  create  new  work  was  provided  through  grants  to 
the  Fabric  Woikshop  in  Philadelphia,  PA,  Alternative  Worksite/Bemis  in  Omaha,  NE,  the  Kohler 
Arts  Center  in  Sheboygan,  WI,  Manchester  Craftsmen's  Guild  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  and  Pewabic 
Pottery  in  Detroit,  Ml.    In  the  Artists  Communities  category,  grants  supported  artists' 
residencies  for  time  to  research  and  produce  new  work  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown,  MA,  MacDowell  in  Peterborough,  NH,  and  Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts 
in  Sweetbriar,  VA. 

Educational  projects  have  been  supported  through  grants  to  periodicals  which  encourage 
critical  thinking  about  contemporary  art  and  wider  audience  appreciation.    FY  95  grants  went 
to  Atlanta  Art  Papers  in  Atlanta,  GA,  the  New  Art  Examiner  in  Chicago,  IL,  and  Art  Issues 
in  Los  Angeles,  CA.    All  of  these  publications  are  regionally  based  and  nationally  distributed. 
The  Program  also  supported  projects  through  visiting  artists  programs  at  colleges  and 
universities.    TTiese  programs  are  often  the  only  venue  for  contemporary  art  in  rural  and 
remote  regions.   In  FY  95,  lecture  series  were  supported  at  the  University  of  Colorado/Boulder, 
at  four  collaborating  institutions  along  the  IdahoAVashington  border,  and  at  Southern  Illinois 
University /Carbondale. 
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Challenge  and  Advancement 

In  FY  95,  the  Challenge  Program  awarded  forty-four  grants  totaling  $12.3  million. 
Grants  were  awarded  for  either  institutional  Stabilization  or  Project  Implementation. 
Twenty-eight  organizations  received  Institutional  Stabilization  grants  to  permanently  strengthen 
their  long-term  financial  position.    Sixteen  organizations  received  Project  Implementation  grants 
for  initiatives  which  can  strengthen  and  sustain  excellence  in  the  arts,  improve  access  to  the  arts, 
or  deepen  and  broaden  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

The  Delaware  Division  of  the  Arts  (their  state  arts  agency)  received  a  $750,000  Challenge  grant 
to  support  the  creation  of  an  endowment  to  benefit  Delaware's  eight  primary  arts  organizations: 
the  Delaware  Art  Museum,  the  Delaware  Theatre  Company,  the  Delaware  Symphony 
Association,  the  Grand  Opera  House,  the  Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center,  OperaDelaware, 
Rehoboth  Art  League,  and  the  Wilmington  Music  School;  and  to  assist  many  other  small  and 
mid-sized  arts  organizations  throughout  the  state.   The  Delaware  Division  of  the  Arts  seeks  to 
enrich  the  state's  cultural  environment  by  nurturing  artistic  excellence,  and  providing  statewide 
leadership  in  supporting,  promoting,  publicizing,  and  developing  the  arts  throughout  Delaware. 

In  FY  95  the  Advancement  Program  invested  in  66  arts  organizations,  offering  management 
assistance,  long-range  planning,  and  support  to  implement  the  strategies  set  forth  in  the  plan. 

An  FY  95  Advancement  participant,  the  Montana  Repertory  Theatre  (MRT),  is  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Montana.    Established  as  a  professional  Equity  touring  company  in  1977, 
MRT  is  a  professional,  community  oriented  theater  that  brings  live  performances  and  educational 
outreach  to  rural  and  urban  areas.   Over  the  last  three  years,  the  touring  roster  of  MRT  has 
grown  dramatically.    Productions  have  increased  from  one  show  per  season  to  four  and  the 
region  reached  by  the  tours  has  expanded  from  seven  to  twelve  states.    Part  of  the  touring 
expansion  was  due  to  the  addition  of  small,  one-van-tour  shows  to  accommodate  presenters 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  the  fee  for  a  Rep  performance.    Rural  communities  and  small 
presenters  constitute  a  major  portion  of  the  Montana  Rep  tour  season,  and  one  of  their 
Advancement  priorities  was  the  evaluation  and  strengthening  of  this  program  as  well  as 
developing  systems  for  tour  sponsor  support. 

State  and  Regional 

Many  projects  supported  by  the  Arts  Endowment  and  state  arts  agencies  provide  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  arts  to  give  positive  direction  to  the  lives  of  youth  at  risk  to 
violence,  drug  abuse,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  dropping  out  of  school.    In  FY  95,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies,  the  Arts  Endowment  published  Part  of  the 
Solution:  Creative  Alternatives  for  Youth,  which  describes  Endowment  supported  projects  that 
are  transforming  the  lives  of  youth  in  rural  and  inner  city  communities  in  every  state  and  six 
jurisdictions.    Recognizing  the  value  of  these  projects  in  addressing  critical  social  issues,  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Health  and  Human  Services  assisted  with  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  this  publication. 
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Projects  that  bring  the  arts  into  the  lives  of  disadvantaged  youth  promote  both  education 
and  access.   In  FY  95  the  State  &  Regional  Program  continued  to  help  state  arts  agencies 
plan  and  support  many  such  projects,  including  the  following: 

•  A  grant  of  $117,300  to  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  is  helping  to  support 
YouthReach,  which  assists  community  organizations  involve  youth  in  the  arts. 

For  example,  Arts  Unlimited  of  Fall  River  is  enabling  children  of  Cambodian  immigrants 
to  rediscover,  remake,  and  celebrate  Cambodian  art  and  culture.  Governor  William  Weld 
has  called  YouthReach  "a  model  of  effective  investment  in  the  next  generation." 

•  A  grant  of  $227,500  to  the  California  Arts  Council  is  helping  to  provide  arts  services 
to  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  state.    Urban  services  include  the  Inner  Citv  Latchkev 
and  Summer  Residencv  Program,  that  enables  artists  to  work  with  approximately  8,000 
children  at  67  sites  in  ten  neighborhoods  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.   Arts  activities  in 
schools,  arts  centers,  and  community  centers  provide  a  creative  alternative  to  the  dangers 
of  street  life. 

•  A  grant  of  $70,200  to  the  Arizona  Arts  Commission  will  help  to  bring  education  in  music 
and  the  visual  arts  to  the  state's  most  remote  primary  schools  through  interactive  telecasts. 


Office  of  Policv.  Research  &  Technology 

During  FY  95,  the  Office  of  Policy,  Planning,  and  Research  (OPPR)  was  renamed  the  Office 
of  Policy,  Research,  and  Technology  (OPRT).    The  reorganized  OPRT  emphasizes  issues  of 
technology  and  technology  policy  as  they  affect  the  Endowment  and  the  arts  community  as 
the  agency  moves  to  address  the  information  and  communications  needs  of  the  21st  century. 
As  part  of  this  change,  the  Information  Management  Division  became  a  part  of  OPRT. 
One  of  the  office's  first  new  initiatives  was  developing  an  agency-wide  local  area  network, 
as  well  as  a  World  Wide  Web  site  which  should  be  operational  early  in  1996. 

OPRT  continued  to  conduct  research,  and  to  develop  and  disseminate  information  on  issues 
which  affect  the  various  disciplines  and  partnership  aspects  of  the  arts.   During  FY  95, 
OPRT's  Research  Division  worked  on  major  analytical  areas  concerning  national  statistics 
on  arts  participation  by  the  public;  financial  information  and  data  on  arts  organizations; 
and  employment  and  earnings  information  on  artists.   These  projects  provide  a  perspective 
on  national  and  local  supply  and  demand  for  arts  activities;  assist  in  formulating  policies 
in  the  agency,  in  local  communities,  and  in  arts  organizations;  and  provide  key  data  on  artist 
employment,  demographics,  income,  and  geographic  distribution.   The  Research  Division  also 
began  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  folk  and  traditional  arts  activity  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  growth  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half   This  project  will  describe  the  magnitude 
of  this  activity  and  its  increase  over  the  last  fifteen  years;  provide  an  in-depth  description  of 
folk  and  traditional  arts  activities  across  diverse  communities  and  reflective  of  diverse  heritages; 
and  describe  the  current  state  of  support  for  it  through  the  folk  and  traditional  arts  organizations 
and  through  public  agencies. 
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AcwssAbility 

The  Endowment  worked  with  the  National  Council  on  Aging  to  convene  a  policy  conference 
on  the  Arts,  the  Humanities,  and  Older  Americans  that  took  place  on  April  10-11,  1995. 
Sixty  invited  participants  -  older  artists,  program  managers,  educators,  and  members  of 
the  aging  network  -  discussed  a  wide  variety  of  issues  that  focused  on  the  need,  demand, 
and  character  of  arts  and  humanities  involving  older  and  disabled  adults.   Outstanding  older 
artists  talked  about  and  demonstrated  their  art.   They  included:  Mary  Mitchell  Gabriel, 
a  Passamaquoddy  basketmaker  from  Princeton,  Maine  who  received  the  Endowment's  1994 
National  Heritage  Fellowship.    Referred  to  as  "the  Dreamweaver,"  she  has  spent  more  than 
sixty  years  perfecting  the  art  of  basket-making.    Roberto  Martinez,  a  composer  and  musician 
from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  discussed  and  performed  narrative  ballads  about  important 
events  in  New  Mexican  life. 

The  series  of  deliberations  that  followed  resulted  in  recommendations  that  became  part  of  the 
working  papers  and  resolutions  for  the  1995  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.    They  included: 
increased  arts  and  humanities  programming  in  prevention  and  health  care;  and  designing  the  built 
environment  to  serve  people  throughout  their  lifespan.   This  effort  resulted  from  a  partnership 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET 


I.       INTRODUCTION 

The  Administrative  Budget  we  are  requesting  for  FY  97  reflects  a  modest  increase 
over  the  drastically  reduced  FY  96  administrative  budget.    In  anticipation  of  a 
39  percent  reduction  in  funding  for  FY  96,  die  Endowment  downsized  and  restructured 
the  organization  and  grantmaking  process.  The  Endowment's  administrative  budget  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  since  enactment  of  the  FY  95  appropriation.   The  following 
paragraphs  provide  a  perspective  on  the  cumulative  impact  of  die  decreases  in 
administrative  funds. 

A.  FY  95  BASE 

The  FY  95  administrative  appropriation  was  $76,000  less  tiian  the  amount  requested; 
0MB  implemented  a  rollback  of  GSA  Rental  costs  and  reduced  our  Administrative 
Budget  by  an  additional  $129,000.   Midway  through  FY  95  it  became  apparent  that 
a  rescission  was  inevitable  and  the  Endowment  began  to  implement  a  series  of 
actions  aimed  at  further  reducing  administrative  costs.   During  die  Third  Quarter, 
$5,047  million  of  the  Endowment's  budget  was  rescinded  ($4  million  in  grantmaking 
funds  and  $1,047  million  in  administrative  funds).   The  rescission  affectwl  virtually 
every  administi-ative  account  -  from  reducing  Arts  Administrative  Fellows  funding 
and  eventually  terminating  the  program,  to  forgoing  employee  awards,  reducing  Staff 
Travel,  and  reducing  Computer  Replacement  funding. 

As  we  approached  FY  96,  it  appeared  tiiat  the  Endowment's  appropriation  would 
be  cut  further,  by  39  percent  (to  $99.5  million)  with  the  Administrative  Budget 
being  reduced  by  $8.5  million,  about  one  third  from  the  FY  95  post-rescission 
level  ($9.4  million  or  39  percent  down  from  die  initial  FY  95  appropriation). 
To  prepare  for  a  reduction  of  this  magnitude,  during  FY  95  we  imposed  a  hiring 
freeze,  curtailed  promotions,  and  reduced  expenditures  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.   Additionally,  we  offered  early-outs  and  exercised  1 1  buyouts  to 
reduce  staffmg. 

B.  FY  96  BASE 

Once  we  entered  FY  96,  in  order  to  reduce  administrative  expenditures  to 
the  level  specified  in  the  House/Senate  Conference  Report,  we  implemented  a 
Reduction  In  Force  (RIF)  effective  December  19,  1995.   A  total  of  89  employees 
were  RIFed  bringing  our  staffmg  down  to  about  149  FTE;  this  is  a  45  percent 
reduction  from  the  ^proved  hit  level  of  273  FTE.   Additionally,  we  terminated 
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four  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (IPA)  agreements.   To  further  cut  costs, 
in  the  second  quarter  we  released  approximately  38  percent  of  our  GSA  rental 
space  thereby  reducing  Rent  by  about  $700  thousand  on  an  annualized  basis. 
Reductions  ranging  from  41  percent  to  57  percent  were  made  in  almost  every 
other  administrative  account.   More  importantly,  as  discussed  in  the  Introduction, 
we  restructured  the  agency  by  consolidating  17  discipline  Programs  (Dance,  Design, 
Folk  Arts,  Music,  etc.)  into  four  divisions  which  are  organized  along  thematic  lines. 
FY  96  is  a  transition  year  in  which  we  have  processed  grants  already  in  the  pipeline 
under  the  "old'  stnicmre  while  moving  to  processing  new  applications  under  the 
"new"  structure.   In  FY  97  we  will  operate  totally  under  the  new  structure. 

In  recognition  that  the  one-time  costs  associated  with  downsizing  could  not  be 
accommodated  within  the  administrative  funding  level  provided  for  in  the  FY  96 
House/Senate  Bills  and  the  Conference  Report,  Congress  included  language  which 
would  allow  the  Endowment  to  use  up  to  $4.4  million  of  Program  funds  to  cover 
downsizing  costs.   Downsizing  costs  include  personnel  compensation,  outplacement 
services,  and  unemployment  costs  for  permanent  employees,  Stay-in-School 
employees,  and  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (IPA)  employees  who  were  RIFed. 
Other  costs  include  rental  for  space  that  could  not  be  released  until  the  RIF 
was  completed,  and  office  reconfiguration  and  related  costs  to  facilitate  the 
release  of  space.    Downsizing  costs  are  estimated  at  about  $2.5  million. 
Downsizing  expenses  have  been  included  under  the  various  object  classes 
within  our  FY  96  budget  as  discussed  herein.   Therefore,  at  the  Conference 
Level,  the  Administrative  Budget  is  $17.44  million  ($14.94  million  +  $2.5  million); 
at  the  Baseline  the  Administrative  Budget  is  $17.84  million  ($15.34  million  -I- 
$2.5  million). 

C.    FY  96  BASELINE 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  operating  under  a  series  of  Continuing  Resolutions 
throughout  P^  96,  our  FY  96  Easfiline  is  $131,183  million,  of  which  the  Operating 
Administrative  Budget  is  $15.34  million  (exclusive  of  downsizing  expenses). 
The  Operating  Administrative  Baseline  Budget  is  34  percent  below  the  FY  95 
post-rescission  Operating  Administrative  Budget  (and  is  37  percent  below 
the  FT  95  appropriation).   Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
under  a  Continuing  Resolution,  costs  are  being  controlled  as  though  we  were 
operating  at  a  budget  commensurate  with  the  Administrative  Budget  included 
in  the  House/Senate  Conference  Report 

Now  that  we  are  gaining  experience  making  the  transition  to  the  "new"  structure, 
we  find  that  staff  are  stretched  to  their  limits.   If  the  Endowment  is  funded 
at  the  FY  96  Baseline  level,  we  would  attempt  to  restore  about  10  positions 
which  would  bring  staffing  up  to  160  FTE  (our  FTE  ceiling  last  year  was  273). 
Modest  amounts  would  be  added  to  other  accounts  to  cover  increased  grantmaking 
and  related  activities  at  the  Baseline  level. 
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While  the  agency  has  been  forced  to  severely  reduce  its  staff,  grant  processing 
and  tracking,  and  financial  management  requirements  simply  cannot  be  reduced 
proportionately.   The  Endowment  must  rely  even  more  heavily  on  computers  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  grantmaking  and  fmancial  management  systems 
and  meet  its  reporting  requirements  as  a  federal  agency.    In  FY  95  the  Endowment 
began  to  convert  its  computing  platform  to  a  LAN-based  system  from  a  Wang  mini- 
computer system.   In  FY  96  the  LAN  platform  will  be  in  place  and  we  will  begin 
the  process  of  converting  the  agency's  Corporate  Information  Systems  to  the 
LAN  platform. 

D.  FY  97  REQUEST 

The  FY  97  Operating  Administrative  Budget  request  is  $17.02  million,  or 
12.S  percent  of  the  total  budget,  and  represents  a  reduction  of  $820,000 
from  die  FY  96  Baseline  estimate.   This  request  would  cover  the  annualized 
cost  of  the  FY  96  ECI  pay  adjustinent  (2.54  percent)  and  the  3  percent  ECI 
increase  proposed  for  January  1997  as  well  as  allowing  us  to  maintain  the  160  FTE 
established  at  the  FY  96  Baseline  funding  level  and  partiy  reinstate  the  Stay-In-School 
program.   Minimal  increases  would  be  applied  to  other  administrative  areas  to  try 
and  maintain  needed  services. 

Expenditures  in  most  administi'ative  areas  have  been  severely  reduced  for 
the  last  two  years.   Inventories  of  Supplies  are  virtually  eliminated.  Staff 
Travel  has  been  severely  curtailed,  and  equipment  maintenance  has  been  delayed. 
In  addition.  Communication  and  Postage  costs  are  expected  to  increase  as  the 
agency  completes  a  full  cycle  of  die  new  grant  application  process. 

For  FY  97,  the  agency  is  requesting  $700,000  for  the  Computer  Replacement 
project.   These  funds  will  be  used  to  begin  implementing  the  best  approach  to 
convert  die  agency's  Corporate  Information  Systems  from  the  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.  to  the  LAN-based  system. 

E.  AGENCY  STREAMLINING  PLANS 

In  response  to  die  National  Performance  Review  recommendations  to  all  agencies, 
the  Endov^ment  began  addressing  streamlining  issues,  and  had  made  progress  in 
consolidating  offices,  reducing  die  agency's  FTE,  soliciting  input  from  constituents, 
and  delegating  authority  to  lower  level  staff  members.    In  the  past  year,  the 
Endowment  has  undertaken  a  complex  effort  to  restructure,  downsize,  and  reinvent 
the  agency's  fundamental  processes. 

Restructuring 

•    The  agency's  organizational  components  have  been  reduced  from  five  to  three. 
Formerly  die  Office  of  the  Chairman  was  supported  by  four  large  divisions 
directed  by  deputy  chairmen. 
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•  The  agency's  17  former  funding  programs  have  been  replaced  with  four  divisions 
and  two  areas  of  initiatives.  Grantmaking  activities  are  now  organized  according 
to  four  categories:  Creation  &  Presentation,  Education  &  Access,  Heritage  & 
Preservation,  and  Planning  &  Stabilization.  In  addition,  the  agency  will  focus 
on  Leadership  and  Partnership  Initiatives. 

•  The  agency  has  implemented  shared  resources  within  the  four  divisions. 
Under  the  new  structure,  division  staff  members  will  work  as  team  members 
under  the  direction  of  a  division  coordinator  to  process  applications,  grants 
and  reports,  to  coordinate  all  discipline  review  and  panel  meetings,  and  to 
prepare  materials  for  review  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Changing  Fundamental  Processes 

•  Almost  all  grants  to  individuals  have  now  been  discontinued  based  on 
direction  from  the  Congress,  with  the  exceptions  of  Heritage,  Jazz  Masters 
and  Literature  fellowships. 

•  Seasonal  support  and  subgranting  (except  by  state  arts  agencies  and  regional 
arts  organizations)  have  also  been  eliminated. 

•  Review  of  grant  applications  now  requires  a  four-tiered  approach:   discipline/ 
field  review,  combined  arts  panel  review.  National  Council  on  the  Arts  review 
(with  final  decisions  on  rejections),  and  the  Chairman's  review  and  final  funding 
decisions. 

•  Under  the  new  structure,  the  agency  plans  to  print  three  sets  of  guidelines: 
Grants  to  Organizations;  Literature  Fellowships;  and  Partnership  Agreements. 
(There  will  be  small  program  announcements  as  well  on  the  Jazz  Masters  and 
Folk  Heritage  Fellwoships.)  These  replace  the  more  than  17  Program  guidelines 
previously  printed. 

Management  improvements 

•  The  agency  is  in  the  process  of  transferring  computer  operations  from 

a  Wang  Laboratories  environment  to  a  PC-based  Local  Area  Network  (LAN) 
platform.   The  LAN  is  expected  to  be  in  place  by  summer.   The  new  technology 
vnW  provide  Endowment  staff  with  more  reliable  tools  to  improve 
communications,  and  productivity. 

•  Staff  roles  and  responsibilities  were  examined  over  the  past  year,  resulting  in 
the  implementation  of  a  new  structure  and  new  positions  for  almost  all  remaining 
staff  members.   The  agency  is  studying  various  approaches  to  teamwork  training; 
staff  recommendations  will  be  evaluated  and  implemented  as  funds  permit. 
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•  Under  the  guidance  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  we  have  been  re- 
examining all  agency  directives  to  reduce  or  eliminate  as  many  as  possible. 

•  During  discussions  of  restructuring  the  application  and  review  process, 
management  conducted  several  sessions  with  members  of  the  arts  fields 
to  solicit  constituent  input  prior  to  implementing  any  changes. 

•  In  the  interest  of  customer  service,  and  wdth  private  sector  funding,  a  few 
key  staff  members  have  been  traveling  around  the  country  to  discuss  agency 
restructuring  and  process  changes  first-hand  with  constituents  in  public  forums. 
This  has  been  a  successful  mechanism  for  allowing  constituents  to  ask  questions 
and  learn  about  changes  face  to  face  with  Endowment  representatives,  who  can 
then  respond  personally  and  immediately. 

For  the  next  year  we  will  work  towards  fully  implementing  the  agency's 
new  structure  and  process  with  significantly  reduced  staff  as  we  continue 
to  explore  opportunities  to  improve  productivity. 

F.    COMPUTER  REPLACEMENT  PLAN 

In  FY  95,  the  agency  received  approval  to  implement  a  computer  replacement 
plan  to  replace  the  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  system  and  reprogram  $900,000 
into  the  Administrative  account  to  begin  this  process.   Subsequent  to  the 
transfer,  the  FY  95  Administrative  Budget  was  reduced  by  a  $1,047  million 
rescission.   As  part  of  the  rescission,  the  FY  95  computer  replacement  budget 
was  reduced  by  $90,000. 

In  FY  96,  the  agency's  Administrative  Budget  included  $900,000  for  this  project. 
At  the  beginning  of  FY  96  the  Computer  Replacement  project  was  affected  by  several 
events:   the  agency's  implementation  of  a  RIF  changed  system  requirements;  office 
reconfiguration  changed  both  system  needs'  studies  as  well  as  network  options 
analysis;  and  connecting  to  the  World  Wide  Web  was  also  determined  to  be  an 
agency  priority. 

For  FY  97,  $700,000  is  requested  to  continue  the  vital  computer  replacement  work. 
Activities  will  focus  on  the  conversion  and  reengineering  of  the  agency's  Corporate 
Information  Systems  (CIS).   The  computer  replacement  funds  are  shown  in  this 
budget  as  a  single  line  item  in  the  Detail  of  Object  Classification  chart 
at  the  end  of  this  section.   Due  to  the  complexity  of  converting  the  CIS, 
we  anticipate  that  this  project  will  continue  into  FY  98. 

The  Endowment's  FY  97  Administrative  Budget  request  is  described  on  the 
following  pages. 
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II.      ANALYSIS  OF  FY  97  ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  RFOIJEST 

A.    PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 

For  FY  97,  the  sum  of  $12,411  million  is  requested  for  personnel  compensation, 
which  covers  salary  and  benefits  for  160  FTE.   The  personnel  compensation 
estimate  includes  the  full  annualized  cost  of  the  FY  96  2.54  percent  pay 
increase  (covering  the  Employment  Cost  Index  and  Locality  Pay  adjustments)  and  the 
proposed  3  percent  pay  increase  for  FY  97  (based  on  national  schedule  adjustment). 
At  the  FY  97  request  level  we  would  be  able  to  reinstate  employee  awards  and  a 
modest  Stay-in-School  program. 

The  amount  budgeted  for  benefits  in  FT  97  is  $1,603  million  and  is  based 
on  the  agency's  current  composite  benefit  rate  of  approximately  19  percent. 
The  benefits  estimate  assumes  that  approximately  50  percent  of  agency  compensation 
applies  to  employees  under  the  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System  (FERS)  and 
reflects  the  revised  agency  contribution  rate  for  FERS  and  CSRS  employees  - 
effective  October  1,  1994.    In  addition,  the  agency  will  be  responsible  for 
contributing  funds  to  the  Annual  Retirement  Assessment  fiind.    In  the  event  that 
the  agency  contribution  to  health  insurance  costs  increase,  we  would  have  to  revisit 
personnel  compensation  estimates. 

The  sum  of  $30,000  is  requested  to  cover  Benefits  to  Former  Employees  in  FY  97. 
Payments  for  these  expenses  vary  depending  on  the  number  and  types  of 
unemployment  claims  made.    Liability  for  such  claims  is  unknown  until  after 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  personnel  compensation  and  benefit  costs: 

($  in  thousands) 
FY  95  FY  96  FY  97 

ACT  EST  REO 

11.1  Full-Time  Permanent  (FTP)  $11,714  $8,987         $9,083 

11.3  Other  Than  FTP 

11.5  Other  Personnel  Comp. 

11.8  Special  Personnel  Svcs. 

11.9  Total  Personnel  Comp. 
12.1  Personnel  Benefits 
13.1  Benefits  to  Former  Personnel 

Total  Comp.  &  Benefits  ay  16,634  13,352         12,411 

dJ    FY  96  estimates  include  costs  associated  with  RIFed  employees. 
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1,672 

1,474 

1,516 

14 

16 

105 

165 

30 

74 

13,565 

10,507 

10,778 

2,589 

1,841 

1,603 

480 

1.004 

30 
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B.    TRAVEL  OF  PERSONS 

For  FY  97,  the  Endowment  is  requesting  $245,000  for  Staff  and  Council  travel. 
$160,000  is  for  local  and  out-of-town  travel  for  staff  (including  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General);  $85,000  is  for  Council  member  travel  to  attend  Council,  panel, 
and  other  official  meetings.   To  ensure  that  Endowment  programs  are  accessible 
to  the  broadest  range  of  Americans  and  communities,  it  is  important  that  staff 
maintain  a  presence  in  the  field.   This  is  especially  true  in  FY  96  and  FY  97 
since  the  Endowment  has  restructured,  issued  new  application  guidelines,  and 
revised  its  application  process.   As  the  FY  97  Staff  Travel  request  is  37  percent 
below  the  FY  95  post-rescission  level,  the  agency  will  prioritize  staff  trips, 
continue  to  monitor  staff  attendance  at  national  conferences,  and  encourage 
travelers  to  link  and  consolidate  trips  to  various  regions. 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  95           FY  96  FY  97 

ACT               EST  REO 

21.1   Staff  Travel                                        255               135  160 

21.3  Council  Travel                                   _J55             JZQ  _85 

Total  Travel                                     310              205  245 


C.    TRANSPORTATION  OF  THINGS 

The  sum  of  $55,000  is  requested  for  this  object  class  in  FY  97. 
Funds  are  used  primarily  for  contracting  with  a  commercial  courier 
for  express  delivery  of  time-sensitive  materials  primarily  for  panel  and 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  meetings.    It  should  be  noted  that  express 
delivery  for  discipline  review  and  combined  arts  panels,  and  council  books 
is  logistically  more  cost  effective  than  using  regular  postage  services  and 
it  also  provides  the  agency  with  tracing  capabilities.   The  Endowment  will 
continue  to  monitor  use  and  contain  costs  in  this  area. 

($  in  thousands) 
FY  95  FY  96  FY  97 

ACT  .ESTl         REQ 

22.0  Transportation  of  Things  58  40  55 
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D.    RENT.  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  UTILITIES 

1.  Rent 

In  the  Second  Quarter  of  FY  96,  the  Endowment  released  approximately 
38  percent  of  its  GSA  rental  space  as  part  of  the  overall  Administrative  Budget 
reduction.   The  Endowment  requested,  and  was  granted,  a  waiver  of  GSA's 
120  day  waiting  period  to  officially  release  space. 

At  the  FY  97  Request  Level  we  estimate  needing  approximately  $1.7  million  for 
GSA  Space  Rent. 

2.  Communications.  Utilities  and  Miscellaneous  Charges 

For  FY  97,  $454,000  is  requested  for  communications  and  utilities  usage, 
and  equipment  rental.   This  represents  a  19  percent  decrease  from  the  FY  95 
post-rescission  level.   The  revised  FY  96  estimate  is  significantly  lower  than 
FY  96  Congressional  Justification  due  to  the  agency  receiving  an  FY  95  postage 
credit  of  $105,000.   This  credit  can  be  attributed  to  curtailment  of  agency 
printing  in  the  later  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 

As  the  new  funding  structure  becomes  fully  operational  in  FY  97,  we  expect 
an  increase  in  the  printing  and  mailing  of  agency  materials.    By  FT  97  we 
anticipate  increased  telecommunications  costs  as  a  result  of  increased 
access  on  the  Endowment's  World  Wide  Web  interface;  we  plan  to  provide 
on-line  guidelines  and  to  increase  the  number  of  electronic  transactions. 


23.1  Rent  Payments  to  GSA 

23.3  Equipment  Rental 

23.3  Telephone 

23.3  Postage 

Total  Rent,  Comm.  &  UtiliUes  2,961  2,230  2,154 


($ 

in  thousands) 

FY  95 

FY  96 

FY  97 

ACT 

EST 

REO 

2,398 

2,045 

1,700 

19 

10 

24 

218 

140 

200 

326 

35 

220 

44 
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E.    PRINTING  AND  RRPRODUCTION 

The  Endowment  is  requesting  $143,000  for  this  object  class  in  FY  97. 
These  funds  are  used  to  print  the  Annual  Report.  Council  books,  guidelines. 
Guide  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  notices  in  the  Federal  RegisKr. 
and  other  information  materials  about  the  Arts  Endowment.    The  FY  97  request 
restores  funds  for  printing  agency-wide  materials  as  well  as  taking  into 
consideration  the  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  FY  97  printing  cost 
increase  estimate  of  4.0  percent  over  FY  96. 

In  FY  96,  the  agency  plans  to  print  three  sets  of  guidelines  covering: 
Grants  to  Organizations;  Literature  Fellowships;  and  Partnership  Agreements. 
Also,  there  will  be  two  small  program  announcements  for  Jazz  Masters  and  Folk 
Heritage  Fellowships.    This  replaces  printing  separate  guidelines  for  17  Programs. 
In  addition,  the  agency  has  restricted  the  printing  of  agency-wide  publications 
covering  discipline  activities. 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  95           FY  96  FY  97 

ACT              EST  REQ 

24.0  Printing  &  Reproduction                      186              140  143 


F.    OTHER  SERVICES 

1.    Training 

The  agency  requests  $60,000  for  agency-wide  training  in  FY  97.    In  FT  96, 
the  agency  plans  to  use  $18,000  of  Congressionally-approved  one-time 
dovkTisizing  funds  for  training  purposes.    For  people  being  RIFed,  these 
funds  allowed  the  agency  to  provide  outplacement  services;  and  for  remaining 
employees,  these  funds  are  being  used  to  provide  a  range  of  workshops  to  help 
implement  major  change. 

The  Endowment  controls  costs  in  the  training  area  by  using  staff  members 
to  conduct  training  sessions  on  various  topics  including  employee  ethics, 
supervisory  skills,  and  word  processing,  and  by  arranging  on-site,  vendor- 
conducted,  group  training  to  lower  per  participant  rates.    Employees  obtain 
training  from  outside  vendors  and  contractors  to  satisfy  special  training  needs. 
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2.  Consultant  Contracts 

The  amount  budgeted  for  consultant  contracts  in  FY  97  is  $35,000. 
Funds  in  this  subobject  class  are  primarily  used  to  bring  experts  to 
meetings  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to  discuss  discipline  activities, 
and  external  factors,  such  as  demography  and  technology,  affecting  our  future 
directions.   The  revised  FY  96  estimate  is  $15,000. 

3.  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  Agreements 

The  FY  96  revised  request  for  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (IPA) 
agreements  is  $52,000.   Of  this  estimate,  $40,000  of  Congressionally-approved 
one-time  downsizing  funds  was  used  to  cover  IPA  contracts  which  were 
terminated  due  to  the  severe  reduction  of  FY  96  Administrative  Budget  funds. 
The  Endowment  plans  to  carry  only  one  IPA  agreement  during  FY  96. 
Currentiy,  the  Endowment  plans  to  eliminate  IPA  funds  in  FY  97. 

4.  Discipline  Reviewer  /  Panelist  Conp-acts 

Part  of  the  Endowment's  restiiicturing  includes  overhauling  tiie  panel  process. 
The  number  and  size  of  panels  have  been  adjusted  to  take  into  consideration 
the  agency  realignment  of  its  grantmaking  structure  from  individual  programs 
to  four  categories.   The  Endowment  will  continue  to  use  discipline  reviewers 
and  combined  arts  panels  to  review  grant  applications  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  which  applications  should  be  funded. 

The  FY  97  request  for  discipline  review  groups  and  combined  arts  panelist 
contracts  is  $550,000.   This  is  approximately  40  percent  below  tiie  FY  95 
post-rescission  level.   Due  to  the  new  application  review  process,  the 
Endowment  believes  tiiat  the  integrity  of  tiie  process  will  be  maintained 
even  at  tiie  reduced  funding  level. 

5.  Contt-actual  Services 

The  FY  97  request  for  this  subobject  class  is  $1.17  million  and  includes 
$845,000  for  Miscellaneous  Cond-acts  and  $325,000  for  AdminisQ-ative 
Contracts.   The  Endowment  utilizes  conti-actual  services  for  a  multitude 
of  activities  which  include:   payroll  and  personnel  processing  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  GSA  Guard  Service;  health  services  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice;  services  for  temporary  clerical  personnel; 
interagency  audits;  costs  associated  witii  the  quarterly  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  meetings; 
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operation,  maintenance,  modification  and/or  enhancements  of  Automated 
Data  Processing  (ADP)  hardware  and  software  systems;  and  facilities 
management  of  agency  duphcating  and  internal  mail  service  requirements. 
In  addition,  the  agency  most  likely  will  be  responsible  for  a  portion  of 
the  costs  associated  with  upgrading  the  security  at  the  Old  Post  Offlce 
Building  due  to  the  Oklahoma  bombing. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Training  and  Contractual  costs: 

($  in  thousands) 


FY  95 

FY  96 

FY  97 

ACT 

EST 

REO 

25.2 

Training 

59 

68 

60 

25.4 

Miscellaneous  Contracts 

1,129 

746 

845 

25.8 

Discipline  Reviewer  & 

Panelist  Contracts 

924 

600 

550 

25.8 

Consultant  Contracts 

21 

15 

35 

25.9 

Administrative  Contracts 

279 

270 

325 

25.4 

IPA  Agreements 

554 

52 

0 

Total  Contracts 

2.966 

1,751 

1,815 

G.    SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

The  Endowment  requests  $167,000  for  supplies  and  materials  in  FY  97. 

This  object  class  provides  funds  for  general  office  supplies,  ADP  supplies, 

and  agency  library  books/subscriptions.   The  FY  97  request  will  enable  us 

to  restore  funding  to  a  more  realistic  level. 

($  in  thousands) 
FY  95  FY  96  FY  97 

ACT  EST  _REQ- 


26.0  Supplies  and  Materials 


223 


112 


167 
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H.    EQUIPMENT 

The  FY  97  request  for  equipment  is  $30,000.   This  request  covers  non-ADP  items 
such  as  replacement  of  worn-out  calculators,  furniture,  and  audio/visual  equipment. 
This  object  class  also  includes  funds  for  modular  workstation  components  which 
are  used  by  the  majority  of  Endowment  employees.    In  FY  97  we  anticipate  that 
ADP  equipment  purchases  will  be  covered  under  the  Computer  Replacement  project 
funds. 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  95           FY  96  FY  97 

ACT               EST  REO 

31.0  Equipment                                            39                10  30 
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III.    OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

The  Endowment  has  had  an  independent  Audit  Office  since  1978.    In  1989,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  Amendments  of  1988  (P.  L.  100-504), 
the  Audit  Office  was  redesignated  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.    The  OIG's  administrative  support  activities 
(e.g.,  personnel,  travel,  equipment,  supplies,  contractual  services,  etc.) 
are  provided  by  the  Arts  Endowment.   The  costs  for  the  OIG  are  reflected 
in  the  various  object  classes  of  the  Arts  Endowment's  Administrative  Budget. 
No  authority  within  the  Endowment,  other  than  the  Chairman,  approves 
the  Inspector  General's  budget. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  OIG  costs: 


($ 
FY  95 

in  thousands) 
FY  96 

FY  97 

ACT 

EST 

REO 

1100 

Personnel  a/ 

607 

285 

297 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits  a/ 

84 

44 

52 

1300 

Benefits  to  Former  Pers.  a/ 

100 

81 

0 

2100 

Travel 

11 

3 

5 

2400 
2500 
2500 

Printing 
Training 
Contractual  Services 

0 

4 
0 

1 

3 

10 

6 

3 

10 

2650 

Supplies 

4 

_2 

2 

Total  810  429  375 

a/    FY  96  personnel  estimates  include  costs  associated  with 
RIFed  employees. 

As  a  result  of  OIG  staff  accepting  buyouts,  and  the  Endowment's  RIF,  the  OIG's 
FTE  dropped  from  8.3  to  3;  the  Inspector  General  position  has  been  filled  in  an 
acting  capacity  since  the  beginning  of  FY  96. 
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IV.    PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ARTS  ANfP  THE  HUMANITIES  (PCAH> 

The  President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  was  established 
in  1982  by  Presidential  Executive  Order.   The  current  authorization 
expires  on  September  30,  1997.  The  costs  of  the  PC  AH  are  reflected  in 
the  various  object  classes  of  the  Arts  Endowment's  Administrative  Budget. 
The  PCAH's  logistical  and  administrative  support  activities  (e.g.,  personnel, 
travel,  contractual  services,  reprographic  services,  etc.)  are  provided  by  the 
Arts  Endowment.   The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  shares  about 
half  the  cost  of  the  PC  AH,  through  an  interagency  agreement.   Beginning  in  FY  95, 
the  staffmg  was  shared  (2  FTE  under  NEA  and  2  FTE  under  NEH),  and  each  agency 
covered  travel  costs  associated  with  their  PC  AH  FTEs.    As  a  result  of  NEA  and 
NEH  downsizing,  each  agency  reduced  PCAH's  staff  by  1  FTE;  as  of  December  1995, 
each  agency  supports  1  FTE  and  their  associated  travel. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  PCAH  total  budget  including  the  costs 
covered  by  NEH: 


($  in  thousands) 

FY  95 

FY  96 

FY  97 

ACT 

.ESI. 

REO 

1100 

Personnel  a/ 

255 

Ill 

214 

1200 

Personnel  Benefits  a/ 

45 

42 

40 

1300 

Benefits  to  Former  Pers.  a/ 

0 

2 

0 

2100 

Travel 

13 

6 

9 

2200 

Trans,  of  Things 

1 

1 

1 

2300 

Postage 

3 

3 

3 

2310 

Rent 

51 

49 

49 

2321 

Telephone 

5 

5 

5 

2400 

Printing 

4 

6 

6 

2500 

Contractual  Services 

2 

2 

2 

2650 

Supplies 

0 

2 

2 

3100      Equipment  Q  Q  Q 

Total  379  341  331 

a/    FY  96  personnel  estimates  include  costs  associated  with 
RlFed  employees. 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET:  DETAIL  OF  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
($  in  Thousands) 


12.1 
13.0 


21.0 

22.0 

23.1 
23.3 

24.0 

25.2 

26.0 

31.0 

99.0 


OBJECT  CLASSES 


1 1 .1  Full-Time  Permanent 

11.3  Other  Than  Full-Time  Permanent 

11.5  Other  Personnel  Compensation 

1 1 .8  Special  Personal  Services 

1 1 .9  Total  Personnel  Compensation 


Civilian  Personnel  Benefits 
Benefits  for  Former  Personnel 

Total  Compensation  &  Benefits 

Travel  &  Transportabon  of  Persons 

Transportation  of  Things 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 
Comm.,  Utilities  &  Misc.  Charges 

Printing  and  Reproduction 

Other  Services  a/ 

Supplies  and  Materials 

Equipment 

TOTAL 

Computer  Replacement 

TOTAL  WITH  COMPUTER  REPLACEMENT  $24,187 


FY  95 
Actual 

FY  96 
Conference 
Proportional 
Estimate 

FY  96 

Baseline 
Estimate 

FY  97 
Request 

$11,714 

1.672 

14 

165 

$8,706 

1474 

16 

30 

$8,987 

1.474 

16 

30 

$9.0S3 

1.516 

105 

74 

13.565 

10.226 

10,507 

1 0,778 

2.589 
480 

1771 
1004 

1.841 
1,004 

1,603 
30 

16.634 

13.001 

1 3,352 

12,411 

310 

170 

205 

245 

56 

40 

40 

55 

2.398 
563 

2045 
135 

2,045 
185 

1,700 
454 

186 

140 

140 

143 

2.966  b/ 

1 752  C/ 

1 ,751  C/ 

1,815d/ 

223 

97 

112 

167 

39 

10 

10 

30 

23.377  el 

17,440  f/ 

1 7,840  f/ 

17,020 

810  g/ 

900  h/ 

900  h/ 

700  1/ 

$24,187 

$18.3/>0 

$18,740 

$17,720 

a/  Excludes  NEH  reimbursement  for  approximately  one- half  of  PCAH  expenses. 

b/  Excludes  $74.6  of  OPRT  activities  w/hich  are  included  under  this  ob)ect  class  in  the  President's  Budget. 

c/  Excludes  $50  of  OPRT  activities  w/hich  are  included  under  this  object  class  in  the  President's  Budget. 

d/  Excludes  $30  of  OPRT  activities  which  are  included  under  this  object  class  in  the  President's  Budget. 

el  Excludes  FY  95  carryover:  Operating  Administrative  -  $41 ,  and  OPRT  -  $1 13.8. 

II    Includes  $2.5  million  of  one-time  costs  associated  witti  downsizing 

g/  $810  of  Computer  Replacement  activities  are  included  under  object  class  25.2  in  ttie  President's  Budget 

h/  Computer  Replacement  activities  are  included  in  the  President's  Budget  object  classes  as  follows: 

$850  in  25.2  and  $50  in  31 .0. 
i/  Computer  Replacement  activities  are  included  in  the  President's  Budget  object  classes  as  follows: 

$650  in  25.2  and  $50  in  31 .0. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 


The  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  an  institution  established 
for  the  collection,  preservation,  and  display  of  works  of  fine 
art  of  the  highest  quality  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation's 
citizenry  and  visitors  from  other  nations.   Attendance  in  recent 
years  has  averaged  nearly  five  million.   Visitors  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  fifty  or  more  foreign  countries. 
From  its  inception  to  this  day,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  has 
been  supported  both  by  the  Federal  government  and  private 
individuals  and  institutions. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  had  its  beginnings  over  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Andrew  W.  Mellon  first  proposed  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Mellon  donate  the  necessary  sums 
to  build  such  an  institution  and  that  his  private  collection  form 
the  nucleus  of  its  collections.   As  conceived,  this  gallery  would 
develop  an  art  collection  from  private  donations;  for  its  part, 
the  Federal  government  would  provide  a  site  for  the  Gallery  and 
appropriate  funds  annually  for  the  care  of  the  art  collection, 
upkeep  of  the  physical  premises  of  the  Gallery  and  administrative 
expenses . 

This  concept  of  mutual  public  and  private  support  for  a 
future  National  Gallery  is  contained  in  early  correspondence 
between  Andrew  Mellon  and  President  Roosevelt.   In  his  letter  of 
December  22,  1936  to  the  President,  Mr.  Mellon  states... 

"...In  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  art  collection 
and  a  building  in  which  it  and  similar  collections 
may  be  housed  and  displayed,  I  plan  also  to  estab- 
lish an  endowment  fund  for  the  proposed  gallery, 
the  income  from  which  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
annual  salaries  of  a  director,  assistant  director, 
secretary  and  curators*  of  the  gallery,  and  for 
possible  art  acquisitions.   The  upkeep  of  the 
building  and  other  administrative  expenses  and 
cost  of  operation  would  be  provided  in  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress..." 

Acceptance  of  this  premise  is  contained  in  Section  4 (a)  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  of  March  24,  1937  (20  U.S.C.  71- 
75),  which  established  the  National  Gallery  and  states  in  part: 

"The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged 
that... the  United  States  will  provide  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  and  the  administrative  expenses  and 
costs  of  operation  thereof,  including  the  pro- 

*In  the  subsequent  agreement  with  Congress,  codified  in 
Title  20  U.S.C  74c,  the  compensation  of  'curators'  was  changed  to 
'a  chief  curator.' 
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tection  and  care  of  works  of  art  acquired  by  the 
Board,  so  that  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  shall  be 
at  all  times  properly  maintained  and  the  works  of 
art  contained  therein  shall  be  exhibited  regularly 
to  the  general  public  free  of  charge.   For  these 
purposes  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

The  West  Building  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  designed 
by  John  Russell  Pope,  with  530,000  square  feet  of  interior  space, 
was  opened  to  the  general  public  on  March  17,  1941.   President 
Roosevelt  and  Paul  Mellon,  representing  the  founder  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Andrew  Mellon,  presided  at  the  building's 
dedication. 

On  this  occasion  President  Roosevelt  said, 

"In  accepting  this  building  and  the  paintings 
it  contains,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
accept  a  part  in  that  inheritance  for  themselves. 
They  accept  it  for  themselves  not  because  this 
Gallery  is  given  to  them  -  though  they  are 
thankful  for  the  gift.   They  accept  it  for 
themselves  because  in  the  past  few  years,  they 
have  come  to  understand  that  the  inheritance  is 
theirs  and  that,  like  other  inheritors  of  things 
of  value,  they  have  a  duty  toward  it.   It 
signifies  a  relation  -  a  new  relation  here  made 
visible  in  paint  and  in  stone  -  between  the  whole 
people  of  this  country,  and  the  old  inherited 
tradition  of  the  arts." 

Beginning  in  1971,  the  construction  of  the  East  Building  and 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two  buildings  was  commenced  on  an 
adjoining  site  previously  reserved  by  the  1937  Joint  Resolution 
of  Congress  for  expansion  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.   The 
building  provided  the  Gallery  an  additional  591,000  square  feet 
of  interior  space.   The  entire  funding  for  the  construction  of 
the  East  Building  and  the  connecting  link  to  the  West  Building 
was  provided  by  generous  donations  from  Paul  Mellon,  the  late 
Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce  and  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation. 

The  East  Building  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  June  1,  1978,  at  a  ceremony  presided  over  by 
President  Carter  and  Paul  Mellon,  President  of  the  Gallery.   On 
this  occasion.  President  Carter  spoke  again  of  the  joint  public 
and  private  support  upon  which  the  continued  quality  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  depends: 

"Because  we  are  committed  to  an  open  and 
flexible  relationship,  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  flows  through  many  different  kinds  of 
channels,  leaving  room  for  art  and  scholarship  to 
develop  naturally. 
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This  gallery,  for  example,  is  maintained  at 
public  expense,  but  it  owes  its  existence  to  acts  of 
private  philanthropy.   Moreover,  its  acquisition 
of  works  of  art  is  financed  entirely  from  private 
donations.   It  is  equally  significant  that  this 
building  will  serve  both  as  a  museum  and  as  a 
center  for  art  scholarship. 

We  have  before  us  here,  in  concrete,  marble, 
and  glass,  a  tangible  demonstration  that  excel- 
lence and  access  to  a  wide  public  are  far  from 
being  contradictory.   They  are  complementary. 
This  building  stands  as  a  metaphor  for  what,  at 
its  best,  the  relationship  between  government  and 
the  arts  can  be . " 

Relocation  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Gallery  to 
the  East  Building  permitted  repair,  renovation  and  restoration  of 
the  West  Building.   This  undertaking  gave  the  Gallery  enlarged 
space  for  exhibition  of  art,  for  sales  activities  and  also  made 
possible  the  efficient  arrangement  of  other  functions.   For  the 
first  time,  art  arriving  at  the  shipping  dock  was  convenient  to 
the  art  conservation  activities  which  are  now  grouped  in  one 
area.   With  photography,  conservation,  receiving  and  registry 
located  adjacent  to  each  other,  paintings  and  objects  are  now 
handled  more  safely  and  efficiently. 

"Operation  Breakthrough"  opened  40,000  square  feet  of  new 
gallery  space  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  West  Building.   This 
made  possible  the  exhibition  of  some  2,000  works  of  art  from  the 
Gallery's  collections  which  had  been  off  public  view.   It  also 
provided  direct  passage  from  4th  Street  to  7th  Street  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  West  Building  and  opened  the  7th  Street 
entrance  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.   In  addition,  it 
provided  space  for  simultaneous  series  of  temporary  exhibitions 
of  graphic  arts  and  greater  flexibility  in  exhibition  planning. 

The  new  galleries  were  accepted  for  the  nation  by  President 
Reagan  on  January  27,  1983.   On  this  occasion  President  Reagan 
said, 

"I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to  honor  Andrew 
Mellon  and  to  celebrate  another  milestone  in  the 
realization  of  his  vision  of  a  National  Gallery  of 
Art  -  an  American  gallery  created  for  the  enrichment 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  second  to 
none  in  its  commitment  to  excellence.   Tonight  we 
inaugurate  some  40,000  square  feet  of  new  gallery 
space.   It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  share  in 
this.   President  Roosevelt  accepted  the  original 
gifts  of  the  West  Building  and  Mr.  Mellon' s  collec- 
tion in  1941,  and  President  Carter  accepted  the  East 
Building  in  1978. " 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
acquiring  and  maintaining  collections  of  a  quality  that  place  it 
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among  the  great  national  galleries  of  the  world.   The  art 
collection,  which  is  irreplaceable  and  could  never  be  duplicated 
today,  is  generally  regarded  as  priceless.   The  Gallery's 
collections  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  assembled  completely 
from  private  donations. 

Since  the  Gallery's  opening  in  1941,  its  collections  have 
grown  as  follows: 

1941  1995 

Paintings 506  3,058 

Sculptures 35  2 ,  316 

Works  of  Art  on  Paper 400  92,013 

Decorative  Arts  Objects -  560 

Research  Support  Collections: 

Books  and  Documents 502  445,008 

Photographic  Images 3,000  7,592,305 

Public  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  National 
Gallery's  permanent  collections  of  art  and  special  exhibitions  of 
art  from  other  collections  around  the  world  have  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years.   In  a  similar  manner,  the  expansion 
of  the  Gallery's  educational  programs  is  in  response  to  greater 
appreciation  of  art  by  the  general  public.   In  October  of  1995  we 
opened  the  MicroGallery,  the  most  comprehensive  interactive 
multimedia  computer  system  in  an  American  art  museum.   At  the 
touch  of  the  screen  visitors  are  able  to  see,  in  magnified 
detail,  nearly  every  work  of  art  on  display  in  the  permanent 
collection.   We  are  currently  working  on  a  videodisc  of  European 
painting  which  will  eventually  be  distributed  to  schools  and 
libraries  throughout  the  nation.   The  Gallery's  free  loan 
educational  resources  of  the  Education  Division  were  seen  by  an 
estimated  audience  of  33,465,554  in  FY  1995.   So  too  has  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Visual  Arts  (CASVA)  fulfilled  a 
need  for  the  nurturing  of  scholarship  in  art  and  art  history  and 
the  consequent  enrichment  of  education  across  the  country.   It  is 
within  this  framework  of  continued  strengthening  of  the  Gallery's 
program  of  carrying  visual  and  educational  appreciation  of  art  to 
the  public  that  we  are  pleased  to  submit  our  fiscal  year  1997 
request . 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Art  Acquisitions:   A  total  of  1,007  works  of  art  were  acquired 
during  fiscal  year  1995.   These  acquisitions  include  45 
sculptures,  50  paintings  and  912  prints,  drawings  and 
photographs . 


EXHIBITIONS  DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXHIBITIONS  oversaw  the  opening  of  the 
following  exhibitions  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  during 
fiscal  year  1995. 

Special  Exhibitions 

Loan  Exhibitions:   Fiscal  Year  1995 

Robert  Frank:  Moving  Out 
October  2  -  December  31,  1994 

The  Prints  of  Roy  Lichtenstein 
October  30,  1994  -  January  8,  1995 

Italian  Renaissance  Architecture:  Brunelleschi ,  Sangallo, 
Michelangelo  --  The  Cathedrals  of  Florence,  Pavia,  and  St . 
Peter' s ,  Rome 
December  18,  1994  -  March  19,  1995 

Toulouse-Lautrec:  Marcelle  Lender  in  "Chilperic" 
December  18,  1994  -  April  2,  1995 

The  Glory  of  Venice :  Art  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
January  29  -  April  23,  1995 

Claes  Oldenburg:  An  Anthology 
February  12  -  May  7,  1995 

Imitation  and  Invention:  Old  Master  Prints  and  Their  Sources 
February  19  -  August  6,  1995 

Arshile  Gorkv:  The  Breakthrough  Years 
May  7  -  September  17,  1995 

James  McNeill  Whistler 
May  28  -  August  20,  1995 

Piet  Mondrian:   1872-1944 
June  11  -  September  4,  1995 

Prints  by  James  McNeill  Whistler  and  His  Contemporaries 
June  18  -  December  31,  1995 
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Marc  Chagall's  Early  Prints  and  Drawings:  From  Gerhard  and 
Marianne  Pinkus  and  Other  National  Gallery  Collections 
July  2  -  December  31,  1995 

Recent  Accruisitions  of  Works  of  Art  on  Paper 
July  2  -  December  31,  1995 

The  First  Century  of  Photography:  New  Accpaisitions 
September  10  -  December  31,  1995 

Adriaen  Brouwer 

September  24,  1995  -  January  7,  1996 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXHIBITION  PROGRAMS  provides  interpretive 
materials  to  enhance  Gallery  visitors'  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  works  of  art  presented  in  special  exhibitions. 
To  reach  a  broad  public,  various  materials  are  produced  including 
exhibition  brochures,  audio  tours,  explanatory  wall  texts,  and 
video  presentations.   The  staff  also  assists  other  departments  in 
the  Gallery  in  planning  exhibition-related  programs  such  as 
documentary  film  series,  symposia,  special  lectures,  and 
performances.   In  fiscal  year  1995,  interpretive  materials  were 
prepared  for  15  exhibitions. 

Illustrated  brochures  explaining  the  main  themes  of  the 
exhibition  and  announcing  related  lectures,  films,  and  other 
programs  for  the  public  were  provided  for  Robert  Frank :  Moving 
Out,  The  Prints  of  Roy  Lichtenstein,  The  Glory  of  Venice :  Art  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  Claes  Oldenburg:  An  Anthology.  Arshile 
Gorky:  The  Breakthrough  Years.  James  McNeill  Whistler,  Piet 
Mondrian:  1872-1944.  and  Adriaen  Brouwer.   Large-print  versions 
of  these  brochures  for  visually- impaired  visitors  were  printed 
in-house.   More  extensive  booklets  were  prepared  for  Italian 
Renaissance  Architecture:  Brunelleschi .  Sangallo.  Michelangelo  -- 
The  Cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Pavia,  and  St.  Peter's.  Rome  and 
the  focus  exhibition  Toulouse-Lautrec:  Marcelle  Lender  in 
"Chilperic. "   Explanatory  texts  accompanied  these  exhibitions  as 
well  as  five  others  that  highlighted  works  from  the  permanent 
collection:   Imitation  and  Invention:  Old  Master  Prints  and  Their 
Sources,  Prints  bv  James  McNeill  Whistler  and  His  Contemporaries. 
Marc  Chagall's  Early  Prints  and  Drawings;  Recent  Acquisitions  of 
Works  of  Art  on  Paper,  and  The  First  Century  of  Photography.   The 
Gallery's  brochures  and  text  panels  are  made  available  to  the 
museums  that  host  the  traveling  exhibitions.   The  brochure  and 
wall  texts  for  John  James  Audubon,  an  exhibition  at  the  National 
Gallery  in  1994,  continue  to  be  requested  by  other  venues. 
Altogether,  nearly  one  million  special  exhibition  brochures  were 
distributed  to  the  public  here  and  at  other  venues  in  FY  1995. 

The  department  also  produced  three  documentary  videos  for 
exhibitions  opening  in  fiscal  1995.   Large-Scale  Projects,  a 
silent,  10-minute  program  made  for  the  exhibition  Claes 
Oldenburg,  was  screened  in  the  gallery  where  drawings  and  models 
for  several  of  the  artist's  large  sculptures  were  displayed.   The 
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video  shows  various  stages  of  the  construction  and  installation 
of  the  works  in  the  sites  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Happenings ,  a  50-minute  program  also  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oldenburg  exhibition,  presents  a  selection  of  films  me^de  during 
rehearsals  and  performances  of  Oldenburg's  happenings  of  the 
1960's.   Both  videos  traveled  with  the  exhibition  to  the  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles,  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York  City  and  to  Kunst-und  Ausstellungshalle  der 
Bundes-republik  Deutschland,  Bonn.   James  McNeill  Whistler:  The 
Lvrics  of  Art,  a  17 -minute  program  shown  continuously  in  a 
theater  adjacent  to  the  Whistler  exhibition,  chronicles  the  life 
and  career  of  this  late  19th-century  artist  and  provocateur. 
Placing  Whistler  in  the  context  of  such  key  figures  as  Gustave 
Courbet,  Charles  Baudelaire,  John  Ruskin,  and  Oscar  Wilde,  the 
program  provides  an  overview  of  the  artistic  issues  of  the  day 
and  Whistler's  controversial  reactions  to  them.   Approximately 
250,000  people  attended  screenings  of  these  three  videos  at  the 
National  Gallery.   James  McNeill  Whistler:  The  Lvrics  of  Art  is 
also  being  distributed  nationally  to  schools,  libraries,  and 
other  cultural  institutions  as  well  as  to  public  television 
networks  on  a  free  loan  basis  as  an  extension  program  through  the 
department  of  education  resources.   A  captioned  version  is 
available  for  hearing- impaired  viewers. 

Three  audio  tours,  all  incorporating  music  of  the  period, 
were  produced  for  special  exhibitions  in  FY  1995  --  The  Glory  of 
Venice,  introduced  by  the  Director,  Earl  A.  Powell  III,  and 
narrated  by  Andrew  Robison,  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Senior  Curator; 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  narrated  by  the  Director  and  Nicolai 
Cikovsky,  Jr.,  Curator  of  American  and  British  Paintings  and 
Deputy  Senior  Curator  of  Paintings,  and  Franklin  Kelly,  Curator 
of  American  and  British  Painting,  and  Piet  Mondrian.  narrated  by 
Edgar  Peters  Bowron,  Senior  Curator  of  Paintings.   The  department 
continues  to  respond  regularly  to  requests  for  materials  from 
museums,  schools,  and  members  of  the  public  across  the  nation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXHIBITION  PROGRAMS 
SUMMARY  STATISTICS 


Programs  Audience 

Brochures,  large  print  brochures,  booklets,  895,000 

leaflets  (15  exhibitions) 

Wall  texts  (15  exhibitions)  2,200,000 

Video  programs  (3  exhibitions)  252,500 

Recorded  tours  (3  exhibitions)  37. OOP 

TOTAL  3  ■  384. 500 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION 


Consisting  of  four  interdependent  departments,  this  division 
interprets  the  Gallery's  collections  and  special  exhibitions  for 
all  age  groups  by  producing  programs  and  publications  which  are 
internationally  distributed.   The  office  of  the  Head  of  Education 
initiates  contact  with  local,  national,  and  international 
colleagues,  community  leaders,  schools,  universities,  and 
organizations  of  all  kinds,  to  serve  a  diverse  and  growing 
audience.   This  office  also  organizes  national  meetings, 
conferences,  and  collaborative  programs;  insures  that  the 
programs  and  publications  are  of  high  quality  and  are  well 
publicized;  teaches,  researches,  and  writes;  acts  as  development 
representative  for  the  division;  and  represents  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  on  national  professional  committees  and 
organizations.   This  past  year  the  Head  of  Education  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Federation  for  Arts,  the 
College  Art  Association,  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 
Arts  and  Humanities  Initiative,  the  National  Goals  2000  Art 
Committee  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Cultural 
Consortium,  Art  Table,  Inc.,  and  the  Smithsonian  Fellows 
Selection  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  PROGRAMS;   This  year  the  department 
presented  the  initial  month- long  program  "The  Anatomy  of  Art, "  a 
new  biennial  series  intended  to  explore  the  materials  and 
techniques  of  art.   This  year's  program,  "The  Techniques  of  Old 
Master  Painting,"  included  lectures,  Gallery  talks,  and 
demonstrations  on  Renaissance  and  baroque  painting.   The  public 
response  to  this  new  approach  was  overwhelming.   During  the  year 
the  department  also  initiated  a  program  of  Gallery  talks 
specifically  designed  to  support  university  courses  in  the 
humanities.   In  addition  to  introductory  tours  of  the  old  master 
and  modern  collections,  topics  included  classical  mythology. 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  art,  American  painting  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  French  nineteenth-century  painting,  and 
representations  of  women  in  western  art.   Through  the  generosity 
of  The  Circle  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  department  continued  a 
program  for  older  adults  to  visit  the  museum  for  morning 
refreshments  and  a  tour  of  the  collection. 

Tours  and  Lectures :   This  section  presented  five  short 
courses  in  FY  1995  on  American  art,  northern  Renaissance  art, 
French  impressionism,  Italian  Renaissance  art,  and  James  McNeill 
Whistler.   A  seven-part  summer  lecture  series,  "Artists  and  their 
American  Connections,"  was  presented  by  the  lecturing  staff  as 
well.   In  addition,  lecturers  delivered  Gallery  talks  and  slide 
lectures  on  request  for  groups  of  adult  visitors  and  VIPs,  most 
often  for  the  popular  special  exhibitions.  The  Glory  of  Venice. 
Italian  Renaissance  Architecture,  and  James  McNeill  Whistler. 
This  unit  also  prepared  thirty-three  radio  talks  and  interviews 
in  FY  1995  to  accompany  the  Sunday  broadcasts  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  concerts  on  radio. 
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Academic  Programs :   Public  symposia  were  programmed  for  the 
special  exhibitions  The  Glory  of  Venice:   Art  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  James  McNeill  Whistler.   The  special  program  Among 
Friends:   Allen  Ginsberg.  Robert  Delpire.  Jonas  Mekas.  and  Ed 
Grazda  on  Robert  Frank  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Robert 
Frank :  Moving  Out  exhibition.   The  tenth  in  a  series  of 
"Conversations  with  Artists"  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Claes  Oldenburg:   An  Anthology  exhibition  with  Oldenburg,  Coosje 
van  Bruggen,  and  Germane  Celant.   Noted  Renaissance  art  historian 
David  Friedman  presented  a  four-part  lecture  course  on 
Renaissance  architecture  to  accompany  the  exhibition  of  Italian 
Renaissance  Architecture.   The  Forty- Fourth  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Lectures  in  the  Fine  Arts  1995  were  given  by  Arthur  C.  Danto  on 
"Contemporary  Art  and  the  Pale  of  History."   The  Sunday  Lecture 
Series  included  presentations  by  thirty-one  different  lecturers 
on  topics  ranging  from  the  permanent  collection  and  special 
exhibitions  to  other  current  research  in  art  history  and  related 
fields.   The  Graduate  Lecturing  Fellowship  program  offered  fifty 
Gallery  talks  by  this  year's  two  fellows.  An  additional  seven 
Gallery  talks  were  presented  by  two  of  the  Diversity  in  the 
Museum  Profession  interns. 

Film  Programs:   in  association  with  distinguished  film 
scholars,  the  cultural  affairs  ministries  of  foreign  governments, 
and  major  museums  and  archives  such  as  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
or  the  British  Film  Institute.   Topics  vary  widely  but  often 
relate  to  the  work  of  particular  directors,  art  historical 
themes,  or  the  Gallery's  special  exhibitions.   Each  series 
consists  of  ten  to  thirty  films  culled  from  sources  all  over  the 
world.   The  past  year's  series  included  "Robert  Frank:   A 
Filmmaker's  Journey,"  "The  New  American  Cinema:   1944-1995,"  "New 
Light:   The  Electronic  Cinema,"  "Italy's  Golden  Age  of  Silent 
Cinema,"  "The  Filmmaker's  Venice,"  "Ministry  of  Illusion:   German 
Film  1933-1945,"  "Marcel  Pagnol  (1895-1974),"  "The  Films  of 
Michelangelo  Antonioni,"  "Grand  Music  Cinema  III:   1921-1926," 
"Suzuki  Seijun  --  Pop  Auteur, "  and  "The  Films  of  Jack  Clayton." 
Many  of  these  presentations  were  introduced  by  the  filmmakers 
themselves  and  by  guest  scholars,  and  program  notes  provided 
filmographic  and  historical  information. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  PROGRAMS 
SUMMARY  STATISTICS 


Tours  and  Lectures 

Introductory  Tours 

Gallery  Talks 

Foreign  Language  Introductory 

Special  Appointment  Tours 

Foreign  Language 

Special  Appointment  Tours 
Special  Programs 

Retirement  Home  Outreach  Program 
Educational  Sessions  for  Volunteers 

and  Staff 

Subtotal 

Academic  Programs 

Sunday  Lectures 
Special  Programs 

Subtotal 

Film  Programs 
Radio  Programs 
Audio  Tours/Permanent 
Collection 

Subtotal 

TOTAL  - 


No. 

of  Events 

Audience 

1,707 

30,126 

439 

15,878 

168 

912 

620 

14,583 

121 

1,636 

35 

7,401 

fram 

42 

827 

73 


3.205 


48 

14 


62 


324 

33 


359 


3.626 


3.573 


74.936 


16,292 
5.840 

23.132 

51,282 
330,000 

11.513 

392.795 

489.863 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PUBLICATIONS  is  responsible  for  the 
diverse  publications  produced  by  the  Education  Division.   In 
addition  to  serving  as  an  editorial  and  production  liaison,  the 
department  writes  and  develops  interpretive  publications 
available  throughout  the  museum  and  creates  full-length  books  and 
other  materials  about  the  National  Gallery's  collections.  In  FY 
1995  the  department  reviewed  and  supported  production  of  over  80 
publications  for  the  Education  Division. 

Gallery  Guides:  In  FY  1995  strong  focus  was  directed  to  the 
department's  long-term  project,  Gallery  Guides.  These  laminated 
references  to  individual  works,  to  be  available  in  every 
permanent  collection  gallery  when  the  project  is  completed,  are 
written  by  the  department  staff  in  collaboration  with  the 
curatorial  department.  This  year  thirteen  new  guides  were 
written,  and  thirteen  already  completed  guides  were  translated 
into  four  foreign  languages. 
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English  guides  were  developed  for  the  following 
nineteenth- century  French  and  decorative  arts  galleries: 
BeginningB   of   ImpresBionist   Landscape   Painting;    Impresaionism; 
Monet,    the  Series  Paintings;   Mary  Cassatt;    Paul   Gauguin; 
Post- Impressionism    (Van   Gogh,    Pissarro) ;    and  Medieval    Treasury, 
Neoclassical  Decorative  Arts  of   the  Late  17008;    Production  of 
French  Decorative  Arts  in   the  Late  1700b;   and  Rococo  Decorative 
Arts   of   the  Mid-1700B. 

English  guides  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  included:  Chardin  and  18th-century  Portraiture;    The 
Rococo  and   Watteau;    Boucher  and  Fragonard;    Dutch  Still   Lifes  and 
Landscapes   of   the   16008;    Dutch  LandBcapea   and  Seascapes   of   the 
1600s;    Johannes   Vermeer  and  Dutch  Scenes  of  Daily  Life   in    the 
1600s;      El   Greco;    17th-century  French   Painting;    Netherlandish  and 
Spanish  Altarpieces   in    the  Late   1400s   and  Early  1500s;    Leonardo 
da   Vinci;    Giovanni   Bellini' s   Feast   of   the   Gods;    Conversation 
Pieces;   Anthony  van  Dyck;    Peter  Paul   Rubens;    Jacques-Louis  David 
and  French  Neoclassicism;    John   Constable  and  J.    M.    W.    Turner; 
Albrecht  Dilrer,    Mathis   Griinewald,    and  Hans  Holbein;    Frans  Hals 
and  Judith  Leister;   and  Francisco  de  Goya. 

Electronic  Projects:  In  the  area  of  electronic  initiatives, 
the  department  is  reviewing  all  biographical  and  interpretive 
texts  on  artists  and  art  objects  included  in  two  projects:  the 
HyperCard  software  for  the  Gallery's  American  Art  Videodisc,  and 
the  art  historical  content  of  the  museum's  Micro  Gallery  program. 
The  department  has  reviewed  over  2,000  texts  on  American  art  and 
artists  for  the  HyperCard  stack,  and  approximately  2,500  texts 
for  the  Micro  Gallery  computer  guide  to  the  museum's  collections. 
The  department  is  also  exploring  the  possibility  of  distributing 
education  publications  and  announcements  electronically. 

Publications :   The  National   Gallery  of  Art  Activity  Book   was 
published  in  the  fall  of  1994  and  is  now  available  nationally 
through  its  New  York  publisher,  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.  The  112- 
page  children's  book  has  twenty-five  chapters  devoted  to 
aesthetic  and  art  historical  enterprises.  It  is  one  of  three 
books  supported  in  development  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Vira 
A.  Heinz  Foundation.  The  second  book,  a  look  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  National  Gallery  called  Inside   Out,    is  now  in  final 
manuscript  form  and  is  expected  to  be  published  next  year.  All 
departments  at  the  National  Gallery  have  reviewed  Inside   Out, 
which  is  expected  to  be  about  100  pages  and  directed  to  teen 
readers.  The  third  full-length  book  project,  now  in  preliminary 
manuscript,  is  a  study  of  mythology  from  the  perspective  of 
thirteen  paintings  in  the  Gallery's  permanent  collection. 
Including  images  of  Zeus,  Hercules,  Apollo,  and  other  ancient 
gods,  the  book  will  match  mythological  story-telling  to  aesthetic 
strategies  of  the  artists  who  recreated  these  ancient  tales.   In 
addition,  the  department  is  developing  a  new  teaching  packet.  The 
Inquiring  Eye:    Classical   Mythology,    for  use  and  distribution  by 
the  departments  of  teacher  and  school  programs  and  education 
resources.   Containing  a  forty-page  text  and  twenty  annotated 
slides,  the  packet  explores  the  adaptation  of  Greek  and  Roman 
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mythology  by  artists  and  patrons  in  Europe  from  the  middle  ages 
to  the  early  twentieth  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PUBLICATIONS 
SUMMARY  STATISTICS 


Programs  Audience 

Adult  and  Family  Collection  Guides 

Landscape  Painting  (A)  50,000 

French  Painting  (A)  40,000 

I  Am  Still  Learning  (A)  40,000 

West  Building  Highlights  (A)  '  50,000 

Portraits  &  Personalities  (F)  40,000 

Shapes  &  Patterns  (F)  45,000 

Gallery  Guides  (A)  500,000 

Program  Flyers  35, 000 

TOTAL  -  800,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES  consists  of  two  sections: 
Extension  Programs  and  Art  Information.   This  department  is 
responsible  for  serving  the  entire  range  of  Gallery  audiences- - 
providing  information  about  collections  and  exhibitions  to 
Gallery  visitors  at  the  Art  Information  desks  as  well  as 
developing  and  distributing  extension  programs  and  other 
educational  resources  to  students  of  all  ages  in  classrooms 
across  America  and  by  television  to  the  public  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Art  Information:   This  section  of  the  department  consists  of 
six  professional  staff  members  who  recruit,  instruct,  and 
supervise  over  140  art  information  volunteers  responsible  for 
staffing  the  art  information  desks  at  the  entrances  to  the 
Gallery's  East  and  West  Buildings.   FY  1995  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Art  Information  Volunteer  Program,  in  which 
twenty- four  of  the  original  group  continue  to  serve.  Professional 
staff  members  oversee  the  volunteers'  activities  and  provide  not 
only  specialized  training  in  answering  questions  posed  by  the 
public  but  also  ongoing  instruction  on  the  Gallery's  collections 
and  exhibitions.   In  FY  1995,  sixty-two  special  tours  and 
lectures  were  presented  for  art  information  volunteers,  who  are 
on  duty  at  the  deskp  during  all  of  the  Gallery's  public  hours. 
Collectively,  art  information  volunteers  provide  an  average  of 
well  over  1,300  hours  of  service  per  month.  The  FY  1995  total  of 
hours  served  was  15,804.  Art  information  staff  specialists  and 
volunteers  respond  to  an  average  of  6,000  visitor  questions  per 
week;  most  questions  refer  to  special  exhibitions  and  permanent 
collections.  In  addition  to  serving  museum  visitors,  they  answer 
approximately  700  telephone  inquiries  a  week  from  the  public. 
The  professional  staff  also  replies  to  a  broad  assortment  of 
telephone  and  written  inquiries  requiring  specialized  research 
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and  encompassing  the  entire  range  of  art  history.   In  FY  1995,  a 
total  of  2,280  special  inquiries  were  received  and  answered, 
averaging  almost  190  per  month. 

Art  Information  staff  continue  to  conduct  surveys  to  gather 
information  about  Gallery  visitors,  their  interests  and  questions 
in  order  to  better  serve  the  public.  The  surveys  show  that 
visitors  come  to  the  Gallery  from  every  state  in  the  nation. 
Over  sixty  foreign  countries  are  represented  by  international 
visitors;  in  FY  1995,  large  numbers  of  people  came  from  Russia, 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom.   Among  the 
wide  array  of  international  visitors  were  those  from  Fiji,  Ghana, 
Bahrain,  and  Cameroon. 

Extension  Programs:   This  section  of  the  department  produces 
educational  materials  and  is  responsible  for  nationwide 
distribution  of  extension  programs- -color  slide  programs, 
teaching  packets,  films,  videocassettes,  and  videodiscs- -based  on 
the  Gallery's  collections  and  exhibitions.   Extension  Programs 
are  used  in  schools,  libraries,  colleges  and  universities,  civic 
organizations,  and  by  public  and  educational  television  stations 
across  the  nation.   All  extension  programs  are  lent  free  of 
charge,  with  return  postage  representing  the  only  cost  to  the 
borrower. 

Borrower  reports  indicate  that  in  FY  1995,  the  total  of  all 
Extension  Program  presentations  was  92,281,  to  a  viewing  audience 
reported  at  33,465,554.   Approximately  84  percent  of  the  programs 
were  used  by  individual  teachers  and  other  borrowers  through  the 
customary  short-term  loan  distribution  system  and  also  by 
Affiliate  organizations  such  as  school  systems,  instructional 
media  centers,  libraries,  and  universities,  that  have  programs  on 
extended  loans.  Presentation  of  video  programs  by  individual 
public  and  educational  television  stations  remained  stable.  The 
use  of  videocassettes  continued  to  be  an  important  segment  of  the 
national  program,  this  year  surpassing  by  a  3:1  ratio  the  level 
of  film  distribution. 

Organizations  across  the  country  using  Extension  Programs 
through  the  Affiliate  (long-term  loan)  System  continued  their 
active  use  of  programs.   Affiliates  now  number  over  500;  this 
distribution  system  has  continued  to  grow  annually.   Among  the 
new  Affiliate  organizations  that  joined  in  FY  1995  are  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  School  District  in  Colorado;  the  Schools  of 
Hernando  County,  FL;  the  Schaumburg  Community  School  District, 
IL;  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  OH;  the  Northwest  Tri-county 
Intermediate  Instructional  Center,  Edinboro,  PA;  and  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

The  department  continues  to  provide  Extension  Programs  to 
U.S.  facilities  abroad  through  USIA.   During  the  current  year, 
USIA's  WORLDNET  television  satellite  transmitted  the  range  of 
Gallery  programs  to  system  television  stations  and  U.S.  embassies 
in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and  Southeast  Asia. 
USIS  fostered  use  of  Extension  Programs  by  libraries  and 
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binational  centers  throughout  Colombia  as  well  as  by  the  American 
Documentation  Center  in  Denmark.  Gallery  programs  are  also  being 
used  internationally  in  educational  institutions  such  as  the 
American  International  Schools  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  in  Nice, 
France;  in  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Library  in  Ghana;  in  the 
Simon  A.  Sanchez  High  School  in  Guam;  the  University  of  the 
Philippines;  and  in  the  Grigorescu  Art  Academy  in  Romania. 
Selected  Extension  programs  films  and  videos  --  The  Landscapes  of 
Frederic  Edwin  Church,  William  Merritt  Chase  at  Shinnecock,  John 
James  Audubon:  The  Birds  of  America,  and  Winslow  Homer:  The 
Nature  of  the  Artist  --  were  among  a  series  of  Gallery  films 
presented  in  celebration  of  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Louvre 
Museum  in  Paris;  and  the  Musee  d'Orsay  used  a  video  program 
produced  by  the  department  --  James  McNeill  Whistler:  Etchings  -- 
in  connection  with  the  Whistler  exhibition  when  it  was  on  view 
there . 

During  FY  1995,  department  staff  were  engaged  in  continuing 
development  of  text  content  for  an  extensive  interactive  software 
program  to  accompany  the  videodisc  American  Art  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  produced  by  the  department.   Production  also 
began  on  another  videodisc  on  the  Gallery's  collections  of 
European  art:  British,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Italian, 
Netherlandish,  and  Spanish  paintings,  with  selections  from  the 
collections  of  European  sculpture  and  graphic  arts.   An  extensive 
digital  imagebase,  with  related  object  information,  is  being 
produced  as  the  source  for  the  new  videodisc,  paralleling  the 
design  and  development  of  the  American  art  videodisc.   Support 
for  the  European  project  has  been  provided,  in  part,  by  a  grant 
from  The  Annenberg  Foundation. 

Much  departmental  effort  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to 
maintaining  both  quality  and  adequate  quantities  of  circulating 
program  materials,  but  some  new  educational  resources  were  added 
during  FY  1995  to  Extension  Programs'  offerings.   New  programs 
include  video  programs  produced  in  conjunction  with  Gallery 
exhibitions.   Roy  Lichtenstein:  The  Art  of  the  Graphic  Image 
focuses  on  the  artist's  printmaking,  although  the  exhibition  of 
his  work  at  the  Gallery  encompassed  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
prints.  Another  program,  James  McNeill  Whistler:  The  Lyrics  of 
Art,  produced  by  the  Gallery  in  connection  with  the  comprehensive 
Whistler  exhibition  on  view  this  summer,  follows  the  life  and 
career  of  the  artist  from  his  early  realist  paintings  to  the 
nearly  abstract,  lyrical  works  he  created  in  his  maturity. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
EXTENSION  PROGRAMS  SUMMARY  STATISTICS 


Showinas 

Audiences 

October 

1994 

7,341 

341 

783 

November 

1994 

6,847 

323 

348 

December 

1994 

5,985 

278 

353 

January 

1995 

6,601 

338 

153 

February 

1995 

6,651 

332 

568 

March 

1995 

15,246 

16 

,634 

260 

April 

1995 

6,318 

333 

520 

May 

1995 

5,643 

278 

815 

June 

1995 

4,637 

231 

735 

July 

1995 

4,  774 

234 

905 

August 

1995 

18,389 

13 

,839 

018 

September 

1995 

3,849 



299 

096 

Showinas 

Audiences 

674 

29,938 

61 

2,  965 

274 

15,577 

780 

30,669 

1,287 

124,615 

3,435 

109,234 

1,178 

2. 

475,795 

TOTAL  92.281     33.465.554 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
EXTENSION  PROGRAMS  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  USE  BY  PROGRAM  TYPE 


Color  slide  programs 

Teaching  Packets 

Films 

Videocassettes 

Special  Long-Term  Loans 

Affiliate  system: 

Extended  Loans 

Public/Educ.  Television 
MONTHLY  AVERAGE  7.689      2.788.793 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
ART  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Visitors  questions  answered  312,000 

(Art  Information  desks) 

Telephone  questions  answered  36,400 

Special  research  inquiries  2,280 

"Today"  (Daily  events)  sheets  162,000 

produced  and  distributed 

Gallery  materials,  brochures  706 . 008 

(Brief  Guides,  Calendar  of  Events) 
distributed  from  Art  Information  desks 

TOTAL  1.218.688 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TEACHER  AMD  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  serves  teachers, 
school-age  children,  and  their  families  through  tours,  programs, 
and  publications. 

This  year  117  volunteer  school  program  docents,  taught  by 
the  professional  staff,  gave  3,100  tours  to  approximately  52,000 
school  children  this  year.   A  special  program,  developed  with  the 
Fairfax  County  Public  School  Art  Supervisor,  continued  for  the 
second  year.   All  12,000  sixth  grade  students  from  Fairfax 
schools  came  to  the  gallery  for  a  tour  which  included  both  the 
East  and  West  Buildings.   Twenty-two  schools  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area  participated  in 
the  high  school  seminar,  now  in  its  fourth  year.   Forty  students 
attended  ten  sessions  during  the  first  or  second  semester  on 
Saturday  mornings  at  the  Gallery.   Students  learned  about 
American  art  in  context  through  lectures,  discussions,  and 
journal  activities.   Working  with  their  sponsoring  teacher,  each 
student  completed  a  final  project  and  presented  it  at  a 
concluding  program  for  teachers  and  parents . 

In  conjunction  with  Claes   Oldenburg:      An  Anthology,    two 
special  high  school  days  were  organized.   Four  hundred  eighteen 
high  school  students  from  four  District  of  Columbia  high  schools 
and  eleven  public  and  private  Maryland  and  Virginia  high  schools 
participated  in  this  program.   The  High  School  Days  featured  a 
slide  overview  and  tour  of  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  a  hands-on 
sculpture  activity.   For  the  special  exhibition  on  The  Glory  of 
Venice,    the  Mobil  Corporation  arranged  for  836  students  and 
teachers  in  Advanced  Placement  European  History  and  Art  History 
in  Fairfax  County  to  attend  a  slide  introduction  and  view  the 
exhibition. 

Active  involvement  in  the  District  of  Columbia  community 
continued  through  various  programs.   The  multiple  visit  program 
entitled.  Art  Around   the  Corner,    was  expanded.   2  88  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  students  from  three  District  of  Columbia 
elementary  schools--  Thomson,  Seaton,  and  Savoy- -participated  in 
a  series  of  eight  visits  that  integrated  looking,  critical 
thinking,  and  writing  skills.   The  program  received  support  from 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  during  FY  1995.   This  past  year  the 
Gallery  Education  staff  worked  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Educational  Systemic  Change  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools  on  their  Arts  and  Humanities  Initiative  to  integrate  the 
vast  resources  of  the  national  museums  into  their  curriculum. 
This  program  will  have  an  immediate  impact  in  broadening  the  arts 
and  humanities  offerings  in  the  D.C.  Public  Schools.   The  pilot 
curriculum  will  be  established  during  the  fall  of  1995  and 
implemented  in  January  of  1996.   Participation  in  the  Wuseum  as   a 
Resource,    District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools'  Headstart  project, 
was  initiated.   The  program  encompasses  1,034  three-  to  five-year 
old  children.   The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  involve  the  whole 
family  in  the  learning  process,  including  a  visit  to  the  museum 
with  their  children.   Staff  visits  to  six  District  of  Columbia 
elementary  schools  were  made  to  introduce  looking  skills,  and  one 
school's  parents  and  teachers  visited  the  Gallery. 
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In  its  seventh  year,  the  National  Teacher  Institute  expanded 
its  offerings  from  three  to  five  sessions  with  three  on  "American 
Art"  and  two  "Renaissance  Art"  sessions.   Funding  was  received 
from  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  to  implement  the  two 
additional  sessions,  with  the  aim  of  including  more  principals 
and  supervisors  and  interdisciplinary  teams  into  the  program.   An 
advisory  committee  of  both  local  and  national  educators  helped 
plan  for  the  Institute's  expansion.   Two  hundred  seventy-two 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  from  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  participated  in  the  six-day  programs.   Drawn 
from  across  the  country,  these  educators  reach  over  60,656 
students  per  year.   The  teacher  workshop  program,  also  in  its 
seventh  year,  offers  instruction,  enrichment,  and  resources  to 
415  area  educators.   This  year  there  were  seven  teacher  workshops 
including  one  special  evening,  and  fifteen  inservices,  serving 
232  area  educators. 

The  Department  of  Teacher  and  School  Programs,  with  the 
Department  of  Education  Publications,  continued  working  on  a 
fifth  publication.  The   Inquiring  Eye:    Classical   Mythology,    in  the 
ongoing  series  of  extensive  teaching  packets  on  the  permanent 
collection.   Other  publications  included  reprinting  of  a  young 
people's  guide.  West  Building  Highlights,    part  of  a  series  of 
self -guides  for  families  and  children  funded  by  the  Vira  I.  Heinz 
Foundation.   Two  other  guides  in  this  series.  Shapes  and  Patterns 
and  Portraits  and  Personalities,    were  reprinted  to  meet  demand. 
In  addition,  two  children's  books  on  mythology  and  museum  work 
are  in  progress. 

Family  Programs  in  conjunction  with  exhibitions  were  offered 
on  an  average  of  two  Sundays  a  month.   Over  1,000  family  members 
attended  twenty-five  weekend  and  summer  sessions.   Department 
staff  members  were  involved  in  many  other  outreach  programs  with 
both  local  and  national  audiences.   Conference  presentations  and 
special  programs  conducted  at  schools  and  other  institutions 
comprised  the  majority  of  outreach  programs. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
SUMMARY  STATISTICS 


Programs 


Number  of  Events    Estimated  Audience 


School  Tours 

Special  High  School  Programs 
Special  Elementary  School  Programs 
(Art  Around  the  Corner) 
Teacher  Institute 
Teacher  Workshops 
Teacher  Inservices 
Family  Programs 
Outreach 

TOTAL 


3,191 

51,881 

22 

818 

31 

3,300 

5 

272 

7 

415 

15 

232 

25 

1,000 

18 

1,250 

3,314 

59,168 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 

FY  1995  PROJECTED 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES 


Adult  Programs 
Education  Publications 
Education  Resources 
Teacher  &  School  Programs 

TOTAL 


Programs/ 
Showings 

3,526 

8 

92,281 

3.314 

99.229 


Estimated 
Audience 

489,863 

800,000 

33,465,554 

59.168 

34.814.585 


LIBRARY 


Library  Acauisitions  and  Services:   For  fiscal  year  1995, 
additions  to  the  collection  consisted  of  5,684  titles  in  6,142 
volumes,  98  titles  in  microformat  (microfilm  or  microfiche) , 
5,710  pieces  of  vertical  file  material.   The  additions  to  the 
Library's  holdings  bring  the  size  of  the  collection  of  catalogued 
and  uncatalogued  books,  pamphlets,  bound  volumes  of  periodicals, 
microforms,  auction  sale  catalogues  and  dealer  catalogues  to 
445,008  volumes.   The  Library  has  served  2,524  visitors, 
responded  to  18,121  reference  inquiries,  and  conducted  582 
orientations  to  the  Library.   NGA  staff  and  CASVA  fellows  have 
received  3,713  books  supplied  through  the  interlibrary  loan 
service.   There  were  2,776  computer  searches. 

Slide  Library:   During  FY  1995,  the  slide  collection 
increased  in  size  to  approximately  156,868  slides.   On  average, 
260  staff  users  and  14  public  users  are  assisted  each  month. 
Over  6,595  slides  were  acquired  through  purchase,  gift  and 
exchange.   Since  its  inception,  almost  7,000  records  for  works  of 
art  representing  over  20,000  barcoded  slides  have  been  added  to 
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the  Library  database  and  are  retrievable  from  VTLS  terminals 
throughout  the  Gallery. 

Photographic  Archives :   In  FY  1995,  22,721  photographs, 
109,376  microform  images,  and  42,000  images  on  CD-ROM  were 
acquired  for  the  photographic  archives.   The  collection  now 
contains  1,401,615  photographs  and  6,016,593  images. 

Imaging  and  Visual  Services :   The  FY  1995  production  output 
for  Imaging  and  Visual  Services  is  as  follows: 

Black  and  white  negatives  14,657 

Black  and  white  prints  58,024 

35mm  slides  37,234 

Color  transparencies  11,488 

Roll  of  color  processed  864 

for  other  departments 

Works  of  art  photographed  2,590 

CONSERVATION  DIVISION 

The  Conservation  Division  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  nation's  art  treasures.   Works  of  art  have 
inherent  natural  degradation  and  are  constantly  aging  and 
changing.   Through  conservation  these  effects  can  be  slowed  or 
repaired,  enabling  them  to  be  on  view  for  future  generations.   An 
adequately  staffed  team  of  highly  skilled  professionals  and  funds 
for  supplies  and  equipment  are  needed  so  that  the  Gallery's 
collection  is  cared  for  and  can  remain  in  optimum  condition  to  be 
viewed  by  the  millions  of  visitors  the  Gallery  has  each  year. 

Providing  educational  opportunities  for  a  new  generation  of 
conservators  is  essential.   Internship  positions  and  fellowships 
enable  the  Conservation  Division  to  give  novice  conservators 
valuable  experience  in  treating  important  works  of  art,  providing 
assurance  that  future  generations  of  conservators  will  possess 
the  best  possible  training  to  adequately  care  for  our  nation's 
art  collection. 

The  Conservation  Division  relies  heavily  on  contracting 
specialized  expertise  to  perform  difficult  treatments  on  works  of 
art.   These  funds  enable  the  division  to  select  the  best  possible 
conservators  to  care  for  the  special  requirements  of  the 
collection.   Part  of  our  conservation  effort  is  enhanced  through 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  properties  and  materials  that 
comprise  works  of  art.   The  growth  of  the  Gallery's  contemporary 
art  collection  has  brought  focus  on  the  use  and  durability  of 
modern  art  materials.   The  goal  of  ongoing  research  on  the  nature 
of  contemporary  art  materials  is  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
conservation  professionals,  art  collectors,  and  curators 
worldwide . 

An  important  product  of  the  study  and  treatment  of  works  of 
art  is  publications  produced  by  the  Conservation  Division.   The 
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two-volume,  highly  successful  Art  in  Transit  books,  which  were 
part  of  a  workshop  series  held  throughout  the  United  States, 
disseminated  important  information  on  packing  and  shipping  of 
paintings.   Research  by  Fellowship  recipients  and  staff,  and 
symposium  topics  is  published  in  Conservation  Research.   This 
publication  promulgates  a  sharing  of  ideas  and  research  among  an 
international  community  of  conservators,  scientists,  and  art 
historians. 

The  Scientific  Research  Department  uses  sophisticated  tools 
to  provide  information  that  allows  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  materials  and  methods  used  by  artists  today  and  in  the  past. 
In  addition,  conservators  can  now  possess  assurance  that  an 
object's  original  appearance  is  understood,  that  the  conservation 
materials  they  use  are  stable,  and  that  conservation  treatments 
are  reversible.   Microanalysis  and  several  non-destructive 
analysis  techniques  assist  in  making  well-informed  decisions  to 
assist  in  the  treatment  of  art  as  well  as  in  establishing  a 
historical  record  of  the  materials  and  methods  used  by  great 
artists  past  and  present. 

In  collaboration  with  conservators  and  curators,  scientists 
from  the  department  undertake  many  technical  studies  of  works  of 
art.   The  methods  and  materials  used  by  Jan  Steen,  Johannes 
Vermeer,  and  Georges  de  la  Tour  are  currently  being  studied  with 
the  results  being  published  for  a  national  and  international 
audience.   The  spectral  properties  of  pigments  are  being  studied 
to  develop  the  use  of  infrared  cameras  for  analysis  without  the 
need  for  obtaining  samples.   Scanning  electron  microscopy-energy 
dispersive  spectrometry  (SEM-EDS)  analysis,  using  the  recently 
acquired  Oxford  eXL  energy-dispersive  spectrometer,  has  enabled 
scientists  to  characterize  pigments  more  fully  and  identify 
artist's  materials.   Air  path  energy  dispersive  x-ray 
spectrometry  (XRF)  allowed  scientists  to  perform  quantitative 
elemental  analysis  on  the  Gallery's  extensive  plaquette 
collection  (600  objects) ,  yielding  data  for  multivariate 
statistical  analysis. 

Methods  involving  mass  spectrometry,  coupled  with  gas 
chromatography  and/or  liquid  chromatography,  are  being  developed 
for  analyzing  organic  components  of  works  of  art  such  as  paint 
binding  media.   The  decay  of  art  materials  is  being  studied  to 
find  ways  to  slow  down  this  process.   New,  stable,  conservation 
materials  are  being  developed  and  tested  using  accelerated  aging 
techniques.   Research  into  natural  and  accelerated  aging 
characteristics  of  new  varnish  materials  continues,  with  gel 
permeation  chromatography  (GPC)  being  used  to  study  changes  in 
molecular  weight  distribution.  Hydrogenated  hydrocarbon  resins, 
styrene-ethylenebutylene-styrene  block  copolymers,  and  aldehyde 
resins  are  found  to  be  suitable  for  picture,  varnishes, 
particularly  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  hindered  amine  light 
stabilizer  (HALS) . 

The  techniques  discussed  above  require  specialized  and 
costly  scientific  instruments.   Although  several  devices  have 
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been  purchased,  many  gaps  in  necessary  equipment  still  remain. 
The  department  continually  seeks  funds  so  that  instruments  can  be 
acquired  that  will  provide  answers  to  critical  issues  on  how  to 
provide  the  best  care  for  the  nation's  art  treasures. 

Continued  emphasis  is  placed  in  the  Painting  Conservation 
Department  on  the  treatment  of  paintings  in  the  permanent 
collection  as  well  as  research  into  the  materials  and 
construction  of  these  works.   Work  on  the  Gallery's  four  Vermeer 
paintings  and  the  study  of  his  painting  techniques  are  being  done 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Scientific  Research  Department  as 
part  of  the  planned  Vermeer  exhibition.   This  research  will 
enhance  both  scholarly  and  public  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  collection.   Major  icons  of  American  art,  Stuart's  The 
Skater  and  Homer's  Breezing  Up  along  with  Copley's  dynamic  The 
Red  Cross  Knight  are  being  treated,  during  which  a  greater 
understanding  of  these  artist's  techniques  can  be  learned.   The 
recent  treatment  of  Pissarro's  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Picasso's 
Still  Life,  and  Mondrian's  diamond- shaped  painting,  Red,  Yellow, 
and  Blue,  enhances  the  strength  of  the  Gallery's  impressionist 
collection  and  growing  importance  of  the  twentieth-century 
collection.   Numerous  lectures  directed  to  both  scholars  and  a 
general  audience  and  tours  of  the  laboratory  contribute  to 
outreach  efforts  to  increase  the  public's  knowledge  about  the 
conservation  field  and  our  collection.   Extensive  work  on 
exhibitions  in  collaboration  with  other  museum  departments 
continues.   This  involve  treatments,  courier  travel,  and 
inspections  of  incoming  and  outgoing  loans,  examining  paintings 
and  writing  reports  for  the  ongoing  systematic  catalogue  project. 

The  Paper  Conservation  Department  utilizes  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  time  on  the  examination,  analysis,  and 
documentation  of  drawings  from  the  recently  acquired  Woodner 
collection.   The  department  was  involved  in  working  on  the 
complex  planning  that  resulted  in  the  difficult  but  successful 
mounting  of  the  five-panelled  piece.  Wallpaper  with  Blue  Floor 
Interior  for  the  Gallery's  Roy  Lichtenstein  show.   The  photograph 
conservator  spent  many  hours  preparing  the  Gallery's  collection 
pieces  for  loan  to  exhibitions  such  as  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
"Alfred  Stieglitz  at  Lake  George."   In  addition,  the  conservator 
is  treating  works  for  the  upcoming  "Harry  Callahan"  and  "Recent 
Acquisitions"  exhibitions.  Rare  book  conservation  is  being 
performed  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  deal  with  the  present 
backlogged  inventory  of  unusable  and  fragile  rare  books  in  the 
library's  burgeoning  collection. 

Contracted  staff  (one  photograph  conservator,  one  rare  book 
conservator  and  one  matter- framer)  make  possible  the  maintenance 
of  the  collections.   There  presence  have  also  made  possible  an 
increasing  number  of  exhibitions  that  contain  photographs  and 
rare  book  materials. 

The  focus  of  the  Object  Conservation  Department  is  the 
treatment  and  study  of  sculpture  in  the  permanent  collection. 
Most  recently,  the  works  of  Auguste  Rodin  and  Edgar  Degas  have 
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been  investigated.   Continuing  research  on  the  Gallery's 
extensive  Degas  Sculpture  Collection  resulted  in  three 
publications  this  year  and  a  presentation  at  the  Tate  Gallery  in 
London.   The  treatment  of  the  West  Garden  Court's  lead  fountain, 
Cherubs  Playing  with  a  Swan  by  Jean-Baptiste  Tubi,  formerly  at 
Versailles,  required  a  major  cooperative  effort  between  several 
Gallery  departments.   Major  cleaning  reduced  the  accumulation  of 
disfiguring  surface  deposits  to  produce  a  more  cohesive  visual 
appearance.   In  addition,  dismantling  the  sculpture  allowed  the 
removal  of  many  coins  whose  contact  with  the  lead  over  the  years 
had  produced  a  severe  corrosive  effect.   The  sculpture  has  been 
fitted  with  a  new  plumbing  system  to  ensure  that  treated, 
recirculating  water  will  reduce  any  future  damage. 

The  major  treatment  of  Henry  Moore's  monumental  sculpture 
ICnife  Edge  Mirror  Two  Piece  is  underway.   The  piece  is  receiving 
a  thorough  cleaning  and  refurbishment  of  the  patina.  Since  the 
sculpture's  installation  in  1978,  the  patina  has  developed  an 
overall  mottled  appearance  that  is  contrary  to  the  original  look 
of  Moore's  design  and  detracts  from  the  impact  of  the  impressive 
form.   The  Claes  Oldenburg  retrospective  demanded  the  entire 
department's  efforts,  as  conservators  were  required  to  perform 
major  and  minor  treatments  on  works  made  from  diverse, 
nontraditional  sculptural  materials.  To  gain  an  understanding  of 
how  to  treat  these  objects,  the  conservators  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  treatment  and  materials  first-hand  with  the  artist. 

The  department  has  an  ongoing  role  in  the  American  sculpture 
installations  in  the  First  Ladies'  Garden  of  the  White  House, 
which  showcases  contemporary  works  from  various  regions  of  the 
country.   The  department's  expertise  on  Renaissance  bronzes  was 
sought  by  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  as  part  of  a  symposium 
attended  by  an  international  group  of  art  historians. 
Investigation  is  currently  underway  of  the  provenance  of  marble 
sculptures  in  the  collection,  using  a  variety  of  analytical 
techniques.   This  comprehensive  project,  being  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  Geology  Department  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  has  already  yielded  much  new  information  about 
the  regional  sources  of  marble  used  in  the  production  of 
sculptures  in  the  Gallery's  collection. 

The  Textile  Conservation  Department  assisted  in  the 
installation  of  the  Claes  Oldenburg  exhibition.   A  long-term 
study  of  the  Miro  tapestry  that  periodically  hangs  in  the  East 
Building  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the  potential  for  fading 
of  the  yarns  used  for  this  work.   Careful  measurement  of  colors 
are  being  made  to  determine  if  changes  are  occurring. 

The  Loans  and  Exhibitions  Conservation  Department  has  the 
primary  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  art,  either  borrowed  by 
the  Gallery  or  loaned  from  the  permanent  collection,  is 
transported  and  installed  in  a  safe  and  responsible  manner.   To 
uphold  that  responsibility,  the  department  has  pursued  research 
that  sets  standards  in  the  packing  of  art  that  serve  institutions 
and  transport  facilities  worldwide.   The  department  works  closely 
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with  other  departments  in  the  Gallery,  such  as  the  Registrar's 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Design,  as  well  as  the  lending 
institutions  to  ensure  that  works  of  art  have  been  transported 
and  installed  meeting  the  highest  standards.   This  research  in 
the  transport  of  art  assures  lenders  of  our  ability  to  move  works 
of  art  safely.   As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  millions  of  visitors 
each  year  are  given  an  opportunity  to  view  exhibitions  that  would 
not  be  allowed  to  travel. 

The  progress  made  on  innovative  methods  and  materials  for 
the  packing,  transport,  and  installation  of  art  has  not  been 
limited  to  research.   The  department  continues  to  seek 
improvements  and  modifications  in  all  art  conseirvation  materials 
and  transport  and  packing  methods  that  are  presently  employed, 
such  as  new  techniques  developed  by  our  matter/framers  for 
archival  hinges  of  considerable  strength  created  for  oversize 
works.   The  department  is  also  continually  seeking  and  testing 
new  products  and  materials  that  will  improve  the  standards  in  our 
packing  specifications  as  well  as  the  materials  that  are  used  in 
exhibition  installations  while  continuing  to  work  with  all 
departments  to  improving  the  exhibition  environment  for  the 
permanent  collection. 

Summary  of  Conservation  Division  Treatments 

During  fiscal  year  1995,  the  following  numbers  of  works  of 
art  were  treated  and/or  examined  by  the  National  Gallery's 
Conservation  Division: 

Paintings :   20  paintings  received  major  treatment;  67 
received  minor  treatment;  60  paintings  were  given  major 
examinations;  and  2,666  were  given  minor  examinations  for 
condition. 

Objects :   7  sculpture  and  decorative  art  objects  were  given 
major  treatments;  105  received  minor  treatments;  9  were  given 
major  examinations;  123  received  minor  exams;  310  exhibition  and 
loan  objects  were  examined  for  condition;  and  53  systematic 
catalogue  examinations  were  performed. 

Paper:   76  works  of  art  on  paper  and  photographs  received 
major  treatment  and  260  received  minor  treatment;  and  2,260 
condition  examinations  for  exhibitions  were  completed,  as  well  as 
119  technical  exams.   268  prints  and  drawings  were  rematted  for 
exhibition. 

Frames :   (Matting  and  Framing)   The  Matting  and  Framing 
studio  matted  711  items,  including  156  oversized  prints  or 
drawings  for  special  exhibitions.   They  also  assembled  or 
constructed  585  frames  for  exhibitions  including  68  with  the  new 
special  waterproofing  package.   Six  books  were  mounted.   In  Frame 
Conservation  36  frames  were  treated  and  33  frames  were 
constructed  for  exhibitions.   For  the  permanent  collection  the 
Frame  Conservation  lab  constructed  18  new  frames,  reframed  45 
paintings,  completed  385  minor  treatments  and  19  major 
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treatments.   For  the  loans  program  47  frames  were  constructed, 
131  treated,  and  345  examinations  completed.   Work  on  the  Kress 
Frame  Collection  is  proceeding  with  93  frames  surveyed  and 
several  frames  subjected  to  scientific  analysis. 

Textiles :   14  major  treatments,  18  minor  treatments,  190 
examinations  and  347  pieces  prepared  for  or  maintained  while  on 
exhibition  were  handled  by  the  textile  workshop.   Work  progressed 
on  development  of  new  techniques  and  methods  of  evaluation  of 
treatment  and  display.   The  department  has  also  been  involved 
with  work  on  the  systematic  catalogue  of  tapestries,  textiles  and 
upholstered  furniture. 

Science :   Research  on  both  picture  varnishes  and  inpainting 
materials  has  recently  begun.   The  work  on  picture  varnishes 
involves  the  testing  of  the  stability,  optical  and  working 
properties  of  alternative  products  that  are  more  stable  than  the 
traditional  natural  resin  varnishes.   Alternative  inpainting 
materials  will  be  tested  also,  using  accelerated  aging 
techniques.   As  in  previous  years,  the  department  conducted  many 
analyses  in  order  to  study  artists'  techniques  and  materials, 
distinguish  later  additions  from  the  original  object,  check  for 
anachronistic  materials  or  characterize  products  used  in 
conservation.   Several  hundred  such  analyses  were  performed. 

SUMMARY: 

All  Treatments 

Paintings  87 

Objects  167 

Paper  336 

Frames  571 

Textiles  32 

Major  Examinations  334 

Condition  Examinations                 3 . 716 

TOTAL  5. 243 


MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Concerts:   Begun  in  1942,  the  Sunday  evening  concerts  in  the 
West  Garden  Court  were  continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year. 
These  concerts  are  free  to  the  public,  and  October  1,  1996  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  their  fifty- fifth  year.   The  music  program 
also  maintains  three  resident  ensembles:   the  National  Gallery 
Orchestra,  the  National  Gallery  Vocal  Arts  Ensemble,  and  the 
National  Gallery  Chamber  Players. 
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ATTENDANCE 

Attendance  and  Maintenance :   Total  attendance  for  both  buildings 
for  fiscal  year  1995  was  4,477,783  visitors. 

This  high  level  of  attendance  again  provided  a  major 
challenge  to  the  building  operation  and  maintenance  staff  in 
their  effort  to  maintain  the  Gallery's  buildings  in  the  highest 
standard  commensurate  with  the  superb  quality  of  its  art 
collections . 
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National  Gallery  of  Art 

Annual  Visitor  Attendance 

Fiscal  Year  1954  -  1997 


Fiscal  Year 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 


(Est.  ) 
(Est. ) 


Visitor 

Attendance 

783 

000 

861 

000 

1 

043 

000 

935 

000 

922 

000 

957 

000 

989 

000 

1 

275 

000 

1 

200 

000 

1 

777 

000 

1 

269 

000 

1 

377 

000 

1 

583 

000 

1 

493 

000 

1 

165 

000 

1 

630 

000 

1 

825 

000 

1 

481 

000 

1 

357 

000 

1 

609 

000 

1 

398 

000 

1 

899 

000 

2 

181 

000 

3 

100 

000 

4 

600 

000 

5 

529 

000 

5 

997 

000 

6 

735 

000 

6 

036 

000 

4 

894 

000 

4 

859 

000 

5 

080 

000 

8 

703 

000 

6 

986 

000 

7 

174 

000 

6 

222 

000 

5 

580 

000 

5 

052 

000 

5 

438 

000 

5 

588 

000 

4 

014 

000 

4 

478 

000 

4 

500 

000 

4 

500 

000 
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1996  Appropriation  and  1997  Request 

19  96  Appropriation 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art's  current  year  appropriation 
totals  $58,286,000,  and  provides  funding  for  884  full-time 
permanent  positions,  with  a  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  employment 
ceiling  of  795  provided  by  0MB.   The  Gallery's  fiscal  year  1996 
federal  funds  requirement  reflects  the  continuation  of  the 
Gallery's  construction  and  renovation  program  and  continuation  of 
the  Gallery's  expanding  art  display  and  education  programs.   In 
addition,  certain  normal  increases  in  personnel,  utilities  and 
program  expenses  have  been  included. 


1997  Request 

The  appropriation  requested  for  fiscal  year  1997  totals 
$59,841,000  and  provides  for  872  full-time  permanent  positions 
with  a  full-time  equivalent  employment  ceiling  of  795.   (An 
analysis  of  the  budget  increases/decreases  is  set  forth  on  the 
following  page.) 

The  Gallery's  fiscal  year  1997  federal  funds  budget  request 
reflects  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  continue  to  broaden  the  capabilities  of  the  Gallery's 
existing  programs  of  art  exhibition,  care  and  education; 

2.  To  continue  the  Gallery's  program  of  repair,  renovation 
and  restoration  of  the  East  and  West  Buildings; 

3.  To  continue  with  the  Gallery's  electronic  data 
processing  plan  --  the  computerization  of  art  inventory 
and  art  education  systems  and  improvement  of  the 
management  information  system. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  is  compared  to  the 
fiscal  year  1996  budget  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

COMPARATIVE  BUDGET  REQUESTS 
FISCAL  YEARS  1996  &  1997 


OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1996 

One  Year  Funds : 

Personnel  Compensation....  $29,511,000 

Personnel  Benefits 7.  669.  OOP 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 37,180,000 

Travel  of  Persons 280,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  561,000 

Rent,  Communications, 

Utilities 4,611,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction...  292,000 

Other  Services 5,331,  000 

Supplies  &  Materials 2,306,000 

Equipment 1,  283,  000 

Land  &  Structures - 

Subtotal- -Salaries  & 

Expenses 51 ,  844 ,  000 

Repair  and  Renovation 6.442. OOP 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS $58.286.000 

Note:      Included  in  both  of  the  above 
special  exhibitions. 


FY  1997 
Over/ (Under) 
FY  1997      FY   1996 


$31,039,000   $  1,528,000 
8. 147. OOP       478. 000 


39, 186,000 
277,000 
559,000 

5,006,000 
276,000 
5,247,000 
2,269,000 
1,079,000 


2, 006,000 
(3,000) 
(2,000) 

395,000 
(16,PP0) 
(84,000) 
(37,000) 
(204, 000) 


53,899,000     2,P55,PP0 
5.942. PPO      (5PP.0PP) 
$59.841.000    $1.555. 000 

budgets  is  no-year  funding  for 
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Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits- -Increase  of  S2. 006. OOP 

This  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  proposed  3%  general  pay  raise 

in  January  1997 $   807, 000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1996  general  pay  raise 697,000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions  and  wage  board 

step  increases 410 ,000 

Funding  of  1.22%  FY  1995  locality  pay 328,000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1995  general  pay  raise 250,000 

Annualization  of  .54%  FY  1996  locality  pay 155,000 

One  more  compensable  day 114. 000 

Subtotal  mandatory/uncontrollable  pay 2, 761. 000 

Eliminate  funding  for  reduction  of  12  FTE  through 
restructuring (514,  000) 

Partial  absorption  of  uncontrollable  pay  by 

delaying  the  rehiring  of  essential  personnel (141,000) 

Reduction  of  employee  awards (100.  000) 

Totals S2. 006. 000 

Travel  of  Persons- -Decrease  of  ($3.000).   A  decrease  of  $3,000 
is  requested  for  travel.   This  reduction  is  being  ta)cen  to  help 
fund  part  of  the  Gallery's  overall  mandatory /uncontrollable 
increases. 

Transportation  of  Things- -Decrease  of  ($2.000).   A  total 
decrease  of  $2,000  is  required  for  FY  1997.  This  reduction  is  being 
taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the  Gallery's  overall 
mandatory/uncontrollable  increases . 
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Rent.  Communications  and  Utilities- -Increase  of  S395.000. 

FY  1997 
Over/ (Under) 
Description  FY  1996 FY  1997       FY  1996 

Utilities- -steam  and 

electricity $3,092,000   $3,342,000     $  205,000 

Water  and  Sewer 104, 000      249, 000       14  5, 000 

Communications- -telephone 

and  postage 740, 000      740, 000 

Warehouse 

Rent -- structural. .. .  491,000  491,000 

Utilities 45.  OOP  45. 000    - 

Subtotal  Warehouse..  536,000  536,000 

Rents- -copiers, 

equipment,  space,  etc...  139. OOP      139. 000    - 

Totals $4,611,000   $5.006.000    $   395.000 

An  increase  of  $395,000  is  required  for  rent,  communications, 
and  utilities  for  FY  1997.   A  $145,000  increase  is  requested  for 
water  and  sewer  costs.   This  equals  the  amount  our  FY  1997  budget  is 
under  the  $249,000  the  Department  of  Treasury  is  charging  us  for  FY 
1997.   A  $250,000  increase  is  requested  for  electric  costs.   This  is 
needed  to  cover  the  rate  increase  which  took  effect  in  July  of  1995. 
In  addition,  the  lease  agreement  on  the  warehouse  has  a  3%  per  year 
escalation  clause  which  the  Gallery  will  have  to  absorb. 

Printing  and  Reproduction- -Decrease  of  ($16.000).   A  total 
decrease  of  $16,000  is  requested  for  FY  1997.   This  reduction  is 
being  taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the  Gallery's  overall 
mandatory/uncontrollable  increases.   We  hope  to  accomplish  this  by 
reducing  library  bookbinding  costs,  merging  the  film  calendar  with 
the  calendar  of  events  and  producing  fewer  Gallery  guides.   However, 
GPO  printing  costs  are  up  10%  in  1996  and  GPO  projects  a  4%  increase 
in  printing  costs  in  1997. 
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other  Services- -Decrease  of  (S84.000).   This  reduction  is  being 
taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the  Gallery's  overall 
mandatory/uncontrollable  increases. 

This  is  summarized  as  follows:  FY  1997 

Over/ (Under) 

Description  FY  1996  FY  1997       FY  1996 

Special  Exhibitions $1,500,000  $1,500,000    $ 

Art  Restoration 348,000  348,000 

Extension  Services 68,000  68,000 

Data  Processing 846,000  826,000      (20,000) 

Cataloging  Services 10,000  10,000 

Educational  Programs 100,000  36,000      (64,000) 

Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 89,000  89,000 

Repair  and  Maintenance  of 

Permanent  Galleries....  27,000  27,000 

All  Other 76,000  76.000   - 

Subtotal  Art  Care 3.064.000  2.980.000      (84.000) 

Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 55,000  55,000 

Real  Property  Repair 

and  Maintenance 465,000  465,000 

All  Other 19.000  19.000    : 

Subtotal  Operations 

and  Maintenance 539.000  539.000    :: 

Protection  Services 330.  000  330.  000    : 

Subtotal  Protection 

Services 330.000  330.000    : 

Payroll  Processing 121,000  121,000 

Data  Processing 815,000  815,000 

Employee  Training 39,000  39,000 

Maintenance  and  repair  of 

personal  computers....  157,000  157,000 
Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 74,000  74,000 

Maintenance  of  Telephone 

System 68,000  68,000 

Other  Services  General 

Administration 124.000  124.000    : 

Subtotal  General  Admin.  1.398,000  1.398. 000    : 

TOTAL  SERVICES $5.331.  000  $5.247.000    S  (84.000) 
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Supplies  and  Materials- -Decrease  of  ($37.000).   This  reduction 
is  being  taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the  Gallery's  overall 
mandatory/uncontrollable  increases . 

This  is  summarized  as  follows:  FY  1997 

Over/ (Under) 
Description  FY  1996 FY  1997       FY  1996 

Special  Exhibitions 

Office 

Conservation 

Library 

Photo  Lab 

Extension  Service 

Newspapers,  periodicals,. 

pamphlets  &  documents.. 

Audio  Visual 

National  Lending  Service. 
Repairs  and  Maintenance 

of  Permanent  Galleries. 

Other  Supplies 

Subtotal  Art  Care 

Building  Operations 

Grounds  Maintenance 

Repair  of  Buildings  and 

Fixed  Equipment 

All  Others 

Subtotal  Operations 

and  Maintenance 

Protection  Supplies 

Subtotal  Protection. . . . 

Data  Processing 

Office  Supplies 

General  Admin.  Supplies.. 

Subtotal  General  Admin. 

TOTAL  SUPPLIES  AND 
MATERIALS 


$   511,000 

$   511,000 

$ 

52, 000 

52,000 

- 

96, 000 

96,000 

- 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

29,000 

29,000 

- 

86,000 

81, 000 

(5, 

,000) 

136,000 

136,000 

_ 

36,000 

33,000 

(3, 

,000) 

15,000 

12,000 

(3, 

,000) 

59,000 

59, 000 

_ 

88,000 

62, 000 

(26, 

,  000) 

1, 118, 000 

1, 081, 000 

(37 

,000) 

176,000 

176,000 

_ 

43,000 

43,000 

- 

455,000 

455,000 

- 

35,000 

35,000 
709,000 
134,000 
134.000 

58,000 

- 

709, 000 

134,000 

134,000 

58, 000 

. 

212,000 

212,000 

- 

75,000 

75,000 
345,000 

$2.269. 000 

- 

345,000 

$2,306,000 

$   (31_ 

,00  0 ) 
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Ecruipment- -Decrease  of  ($204.000).   Capital  equipment  for  basic 
operations  reflects  a  decrease  of  $204,000.   This  reduction  is  being 
taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the  Gallery's  overall  mandatory/ 
uncontrollable  increases.   The  decrease  will  be  distributed  as 
follows : 

Increase/ 

Item  (Decrease) 


Conservation  equipment. 
Other  equipment 


$(200,000) 
(4.000) 


Total 


Repair  and  Renovation- -Decrease  of  ($500.000).   A  total  of 
$5,942,000  is  requested  in  FY  1997  for  the  Repair,  Restoration  and 
Renovation  of  Buildings  program  as  compared  to  $6,442,000  approved  in 
FY  1996.   Included  in  this  requested  amount  is  continued  funding  for 
two  major  critical  projects:   $4.5  million  for  the  replacement  of  54- 
year-old  skylights,  roofing,  and  flashing  of  the  West  Building;  and 
$750,000  for  a  fire  protection  system  for  art  storage  rooms  and 
gallery  spaces  in  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings.   Funding  for  all 
other  renovation  projects  is  decreased  by  $500,000  to  help  fund  part 
of  the  Gallery's  overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases.   Other 
multi-year  projects  include:   structural/exterior  repair  and 
restoration  of  the  buildings,  asbestos  abatement,  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  building  modifications,  cobblestone  replacement, 
elevator  renovation  and  repairs,  sidewalk  replacement,  and  exterior 
stone  work  caulking  of  West  and  East  buildings.   Please  refer  to  Tab 
5A  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  program. 

Special  Exhibitions- -No  increase.   Total  federal  funds  requested 
in  fiscal  year  1997  in  support  of  special  exhibitions  held  at  the 
Gallery  amount  to  $3,026,000  --no  increase  above  the  fiscal  year 
1996  budget. 


This  is  summarized  as  follows: 
Description  FY  1996 


FY  1997 
Over/ (Under) 
FY  1996 


Personnel  Compensation.. 

Personnel  Benefits 

Travel 

Transportation 

Services 

Supplies  &  Materials.... 

Total 


$   441,000   $   441,000 


79,000 
97,000 

398,000 
1,500,000 

511. OOP 


79,000 
97,000 

398,000 
1,500,000 

511.000 


$3.  026, 000   $3 , 026. OOP 


Please  refer  to  Tab  4A  (Special  Exhibitions  section)  for  the 
analysis  of  estimated  costs  and  funding  sources  of  special 
exhibitions  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

A  summary  of  the  Gallery's  budget  increases  by  function  is 
set  forth  on  the  following  page. 
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MATIOWAL  GALLERY  Of  ABT 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

SUMHARY  Of  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(By  function) 

(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Fi*Ktion 

Sifctotat 

Finction 

(A) 
Art  Care 

(B) 
Ops.  i 
Maint. 

function 

(C) 
Security 

FiiKtion 

(D) 
Gen.  Actii. 

Salaries 

and 
Expenses 

Renovation 

Totals 

1996 

Appropriation 
Adjustment  to  Base 

t20,991 

$11,379 
(55) 

$10,862 

$8,612 
55 

$51,844 

$  6,442 

$58,286 

1996 

Revised  Estimates 

20,991 

11,324 

10,862 

8,667 

51,844 

6,442 

58,286 

1. 

funding  of  a  projected  3X 
pay  raise  in  FY  97 

325 

148 

233 

101 

807 

807 

2. 

Annualized  2X  January  1996 
general  pay  raise 

280 

128 

202 

87 

697 

697 

3. 

Uithin-grade  promotions  and 
wage-board  step  increases 

166 

76 

113 

55 

410 

410 

4. 

Fund  January  1995  1.22X 
locality  pay 

165 

70 

41 

52 

328 

328 

5. 

Annualized  2X  January  1995 
general  pay 

67 

110 

53 

20 

250 

250 

6. 

Annualized  .54%  January  1996 
locality  pay 

77 

36 

18 

24 

155 

155 

7. 

One  more  conpensable  day 

44 

22 

33 

15 

114 

114 

8. 

Eliminate  12  FTE  through 
restructuring 

(327) 

(157) 

- 

(30) 

(514) 

(514) 

9. 

Partial  absorption  of 
uncontrollable  pay 

(83) 

(21) 

(28) 

(9) 

(141) 

(141) 

10. 

Reduce  all  employee  awards 

(52) 

(14) 

(11) 

(23) 

(100) 

(100) 

11. 

Increased  costs  of  rent, 
cofim*iications  &  utilities 

395 

395 

J95 

12. 

EOP  Supplies  and  services 

(20) 

- 

(20) 

- 

(20) 

13. 

Travel  and  transportation 

(5) 

- 

- 

(5) 

(5) 

14. 

Printing  and  binding 

(16) 

- 

- 

(16) 

(16) 

15. 

Increase  in  services  and 
supplies  for  operations 

(101) 

- 

- 

- 

(101) 

(101) 

16. 

Increase  in  equipment  for 
basic  operations 

(204) 

(204) 

(204) 

17. 

Renovation  program 
1997  Budget  Estimate 

(500) 
$  5.942 

<500) 

$21,307 

$12,117 

$11,516 

$  8.959 

m^m 

$59,841 

Net  Increase/(Oecrease) 
(1997  Estimates  Over 
1996  Revised  Estimates) 

i       316 

$   793 

S   654 

$   292 

LLSSl 

$  (500) 

$J^5SS 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

UNCONTROLLABLE  AND  PROGRAM  INCRKASES/ (DECREASES) 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997 


MANDATORY /UNCONTROLLABLE  CHANGES  INCREASE/ (DECREASE) 

3/4  year  funding  of  proposed  3%  general  pay  raise  in 

January  1997 $   807,000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1996  general  pay  raise 697,000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions  and  wage  board 410, 000 

Funding  of  1.22%  FY  1995  locality  pay 328, 000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1995  general  pay  raire 250,000 

Annualization  of  .54%  FY  1996  locality  pay 155,000 

One  more  compensable  day 114. 000 

Subtotal  Payroll  Costs 2.  761.  OOP 

Increased  cost  of  water  and  sewer 145,  000 

Increased  cost  of  electricity 250.  000 

Total  Uncontrollable  Increases £3j_l56j_000 

PROGRAMMATIC  CHANGES  INCREASE/ (DECREASE) 

Reductions  necessary  to  fund  part  of  the  mandatory/ 
uncontrollable  increases: 

Eliminate  12  FTE  through  restructuring $  (514,000) 

Partial  absorption  of  mandatojry/uncontrolleible 

pay  by  delaying  rehiring  of  essential  staff (141,000) 

Reduce  the  number  and  amount  of  employee  awards..  (100,000) 

Delay  conservation  equipment  replacement 

purchases (200,  000) 

Reduce  funding  for  educational  and  extension 

programs (93,000) 

Reduce  funding  for  Library  euid  Photo  Archives....  (50,000) 

Reduce  National  Lending  Service  funding (3  .  OOP) 

Subtotal  one-year  program  changes S  (1. 101.  OOP) 
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Renovation  Program: 

Reduction  necessary  to  fund  part  of  mandatory/ 

uncontrollable  increases I (500.  OOP) 

Subtotal  Renovation  program  chamges  (500, OOP) 

Total  Program  Decreases 

TOTAL  NGA  FY  1997  INCREASE  to  cover  uncontrollables 
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Appropriation  Language 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  the  upkeep  and  operations  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  the  protection  and  care  of  the 
works  of  art  therein,  and  administrative 
expenses  incident  thereto,  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  March  24,  1937  (50  Stat.  51),  as 
amended  by  the  public  resolution  of  April  13, 
193  9  (Public  Resolution  9,  Seventy- sixth 
Congress) , including  services  as  authorized  by 
5  U.S.C.  3109;  payment  in  advance  when 
authorized  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Gallery  for 
membership  in  library,  museum,  and  art 
associations  or  societies  whose  publications 
or  services  are  available  to  members  only,  or 
to  members  at  a  price  lower  than  to  the 
general  public;  purchase,  repair,  and  cleaning 
of  uniforms  for  guards,  and  uniforms,  or 
allowances  therefor,  for  other  employees  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902); 
purchase  or  rental  of  devices  and  services  for 
protecting  buildings  and  contents  thereof,  and 
maintenance,  alteration,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  buildings,  approaches,  and  grounds; 
and  purchase  of  services  for  restoration  and 
repair  of  works  of  art  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  by  contracts  made,  without 
advertising,  with  individuals,  firms,  or 
organizations  at  such  rates  or  prices  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Gallery 
may  deem  proper,  [$51,844,000]  $53,899,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $3,026,000  for  the  special 
exhibition  program  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 
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Appropriation  Lancmaae 

REPAIR,  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF 
BUILDINGS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  repair,  restoration 
and  renovation  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
facilities  owned  or  occupied  by  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as 
authorized,  [$6,442,000]  $5,942,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  that 
contracts  awarded  for  environmental  systems, 
protection  systems,  and  exterior  repair  or 
renovation  of  buildings  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  may  be  negotiated  with  selected 
contractors  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
contractor  qualifications  as  well  as  price. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 

This  request  for  an  appropriation  is  based  on 
the  premises  contained  in  section  4(a)  of  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  March  24,  1937, 
(20  U.S.C.  71-75)  in  which: 

"The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged 
that... the  United  States  will  provide  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  the 
administrative  expenses  and  costs  of  operation 
thereof,  including  the  protection  and  care  of 
wor)cs  of  art  acquired  by  the  Board,  so  that 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  shall  be  at  all 
times  properly  maintained  and  the  worlcs  of  art 
contained  therein  shall  be  exhibited  regularly 
to  the  general  public  free  of  charge.  For 
these  purposes  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. " 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  BY  FUNCTION 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1993  THROUGH  1997  INCLUSIVE 


FY  1993 
Function  (actual) 

A.  Care  emd  utilization 

of  art  collections $19,314 

B.  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  buildings 

amd  grounds 11,699 

C.  Protection  of  buildings, 
grounds,  and  contents...  10,837 


D.  General  Administration. 


Salaries  and  Expenses. 


8.523 


Repair,  restoration  and 
renovation  of  buildings.   2.549 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY  TOTALS .$52.  922 


TOTAL  NGA  OUTLAYS S53.104 


FY  1994 
(actual) 


$20,242 


10,823 
8.966 


51,174 
2.076 


FY  1995 


(actual) 


11,567 

10,877 
8.560 


5.314 


FY  1996 

(estimate) 


S54.124 


10,862 
8.667 


6.442 


$62.234 


FY  1997 
(estimate) 


$21,307 

12,117 

11, 516 

8.959 

53,899 

5.942 
$59.841 

$61.908 


Full-time  Permanent  Positions 


FY  1995 
(actual) 

No.   End 
of   of 
Pos.  Yr. 


A.  Care  and  utilization 


B.  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  buildings 
and  grounds 177 

C.  Protection  of  buildings, 
grounds ,  amd  contents . . . 

D.  General  Administration. 

TOTALS 


FY 

1993  1 

(estimate)! 

No. 

End 

of 

of 

Pos. 

Yr. 

289 

252 

177 

161 

351 

300 

_89 

82 

906 

800 

FY 

1994  1 

(actual)  1 

No. 

End 

of 

of 

Pos. 

Yr. 

286 

263 

174 

161 

344 

308 

_89 

_I8 

893 

810 

337   303 
87    82 


FY  1996 
(estimate) 


No.   End 
of    of 
Pos.  Yr. 


336   303 
89    83 


FY  1997 

(estimate) 


No.   End 
of    of 
Pos.  Yr. 


336   303 
88    83 
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KATIONAJ-  riftl.T.EPY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 

BY  FUNCTION  AND  DECISION  CENTER 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1995  TO  1997 


1100 
6111 
6211 
6311 
6411 
6511 
6611 
7111 


2100 
2200 
2300 


Code        Function-  Decision  Center 
Function  A  -  Art  Care 


2600 
2700 
2800 


Office  of  Director 

External  Affairs  Office 

Information  Office 

Corporate  Relations 

Special  Events 

Development  Office 

Music 

Support  Services  for  CASVA. . 

1000-Director 

Office  of  Deputy  Director. . . 

Curatorial 

Conservation 

2411    Editor's  Office 

2421   Photo  Lab  and  Services 

Editor' s  Department 

2511   Head  of  Education 

2521  Teacher  &  School  Programs... 

2522  Adult  Programs 

2531    Education  Resources 

2551   Education  Publications 

Educational  Programs 

2621   Library 

2631    Photographic  Archives 

2641   Slide  Library 

Program  Support  Facilities.. 

Exhibit  Programs  &  Schedule. 

Records  and  Loans 

2900   Installation  and  Design 

2000- -Deputy  Director 

Total  Function  A 


FY 
1997 


18 

18 

3 

3 

44 

44 

28 

27 

10 

10 

_5 
43 

~43 

14 

14 

19 

18 

30 

246     246    241 
286     28^    280 


FY  1997 
Increase 

(Decrease) 
Over 
FY  1996 


III 

0 
ill 
ill 

0 

ill 
111 


Hi 


0 

ill 


111 

16]. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 

BY  FUNCTION  AND  DECISION  CENTER 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1995  TO  1997 


3230 
3281 
6711 


3111 
3411 


3221 
3222 
3223 
3224 
3225 
3226 

3231 
3232 
3233 
3235 
3236 


3511 
3521 
3551 


Function  -  Deciaion  Center  1995 

Function  B  -  Operations 
&  Maintenance 

Facilities  Manager's  Office....   9 

Operating  Engineers 36 

Electrical  Shop H 

Controls  Shop 3 

Sheet  Metal  Shop 3 

Plunvbing  Shop 3 

Machine  Shop — 3. 

Operations  Group _59 

Carpentry  Shop 8 

Masonry  Shop ^ 

Paint  Shop 6 

Day  Custodial  Workers 55 

Night  Custodial  Workers 7 

Maintenance  Group _83 

Architect's  Office 9 

Horticultural  &  Group  Maint ....  15 

3200- -Total  Function  B 175 

Piir[rtion  C  -  Protection 

3300- -Total  Function  C 337 

Function  D  -  General 
arimji;!  7,  titration 

Office  of  Administrator 1 

Procurement  Office 2 

Mail  t  File 16 

Supply  Office il 

Telecomniunications 5 

Administrative  Services 32 

Personnel  Office _H 

Subtotal  from  3000 59 


FY 
1997 


3 

3 

3 

3 

-1 

3 

19 

_59 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

54 

54 

6 

6 

81 

81 

_9 

9 

Jl 


FY  1997 
Increase 
(Decrease) 

Over 
FY  1996 


0 
(5) 


0 

_2_ 


175     173    168       ^^ 


337     336    336      ^fii 


_14 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 

BY  FUNCTION  AMD  DECISION  CENTER 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  19&5  TO  1997 


Function-  Decision  Center 

Secretary  &  General  Counsel . . 
Archives 

Subtotal  from  4000 

Treasurer's  Office 

Subtotal  from  5000 

Combined  Total  Function  D. . 

Summary  of  Functions 

Function  A  --  Art  Care 

Function  B  --  Ops.  &  Maint... 

Function  C  --  Protection 

Function  D  --  General  Admin.. 

Total  --  National  Oallary 
of  Art 


1995   1996 


FY  1997 
Increase 
(Decrease) 
FY     Over 
1997   FY  1996 


87     89      88    (1) 


286  286  280 

175  173  168 

337  336  336 

87  89  88 


(6) 
(5) 


lii 


02/29/96 
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FUNCTION  A 
CARE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  ART  COLLECTIONS 


Introduction 


This  function  combines  the  art-oriented  activities  of  the 
Director,  the  Deputy  Director  and  the  curatorial  staff.   The 
Director  is  the  Gallery's  chief  non-trustee  executive  officer  and 
is  responsible  for  overall  management  with  further  responsibility 
for  long-range  planning  for  art,  music,  research  and  publications 
and  education.   The  Director  is  also  responsible  for  all  special 
events  and  all  support  activities  and  services. 

The  Deputy  Director  is  responsible  for  initiating  art 
acquisitions,  and  for  the  maintenance,  display  and  interpretation 
of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  or  on  loan  to  the  Gallery. 
Acquisition  of  art  is  accomplished  through  private  gifts  or 
purchases  from  non- federal  resources,  while  the  care,  display  and 
elucidation  of  the  Gallery's  collections  are  financed  primarily 
from  federal  funds.   Through  curatorial,  conservation  and 
restoration  programs,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  senior 
curators,  the  Deputy  Director  carries  out  the  responsibility  for 
acquiring  and  maintaining  original  works  of  art.   The  display  of 
art  to  the  general  public  and  the  publication  of  information  on 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  staff  responsible  for  loans,  scheduling, 
registration,  the  movement  of  art  objects,  installation  and 
design  of  exhibitions,  photography,  editing  and  catalogue 
production.   The  objective  of  the  educational  programs  staff  is 
to  disseminate  knowledge  of  art  and  make  the  art  accessible  to  as 
many  people  as  possible  throughout  the  nation.   This  is 
accomplished  by  in-house  lectures  and  tours,  as  well  as  through 
the  outreach  programs  of  the  Gallery's  extension  service,  and 
through  reproductions,  tapes,  films  and  books.   The  extension 
service  distributes  information  primarily  to  schools  and  other 
institutions  and  groups  throughout  the  fifty  states.   Highly 
visible  international  loan  exhibitions  are  developed  through  the 
efforts  of  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Gallery,  coordinated  by 
the  Department  of  Exhibition  Programs  and  often  are  the  result  of 
the  Gallery's  collaboration  with  other  major  art  museums  and 
scholars  throughout  the  world. 

As  detailed  in  our  overview  (pp.  1-19  to  1-24),  the 
Conservation  Division  preserves  the  collections  and  provides 
technical  research  in  support  of  scholarly  studies,  and  basic 
investigations  in  art  materials  and  the  history  of  technology. 

All  of  the  above  programs  rely  on  the  resources  of  an 
extensive  art  reference  library,  photo  archives  and  art 
information  data  bank,  all  of  which  are  used  as  research  and 
educational  i;esources  for  studying  the  collections,  performing 
research  on  potential  acquisitions,  and  organizing  exhibitions  as 
well  as  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  art  to  the  general  public. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  art  collections  in  the  National 
Gallery's  care  and  the  general  public's  interest  in  those 
collections  can  be  suggested  by  summary  statistics.   The  National 
Gallery  has  sizeable  collections:   3,058  paintings;  2,316 
sculptures;  560  decorative  arts;  92,013  works  of  art  on  paper; 
445,008  books  and  documents;  7,592,305  photographic  images  in  its 
Research  Library.   These  collections,  augmented  by  the  temporary 
exhibitions  held  during  FY  1995  (see  Special  Exhibition 
discussion  in  Tab  4A) ,  attracted  over  4  million  visitors  to  the 
National  Gallery. 

A  total  of  280  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  to  provide  proper  support  for  the  direct  and 
supporting  activities  associated  with  the  care  and  utilization  of 
art.   For  FY  1997  the  overall  ceiling  limitation  requested  of  0MB 
results  in  an  estimated  280  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  employment 
for  this  function. 


FY  1997  Request 

Funding  of  $20,991,000  is  requested  in  FY  1997  for  the 
activities  comprising  the  care  and  utilization  of  art.   This 
represents  an  increase  of  $316,000  above  the  FY  1996  funding 
level  for  this  function.   The  comparative  budget  levels  for 
FY  1996  and  FY  1997  are  displayed  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

SL^IMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  (DECREASES) 

CARE  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  ART  COLLECTIONS 

FUNCTION  A 


FY  1996 
Over/ (Under) 
OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1996       FY  1997       FY  1997 


Personnel  Compensation $11,728,000  $12,183,000  $   455,000 

Personnel  Benefits 3.315.000  3. 522. 000  207.000 

Subtotal- -Compensation 

and  Benefits 15,043,000  15,705,000  662,000 

Travel  of  Persons 239,000  236,000  (3,000) 

Transportation  of  Things...  455,000  453,000  (2,000) 

Rent,  Communications, 

Utilities 10,000  10,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction...  292,000  276,000  (16,000) 

Other  Services 3,064,000  2,980,000  (84,000) 

Supplies  &  Materials 1,118,000  1,081,000  (37,000) 

Equipment 770,000  566,000  (204,000) 

Land  &  Structures -       -      - 


TOTAL $20.991.000    $21.307.000   $   316.000 


02/21/96 
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1 .  Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits- -Increase  of  S662.000 
This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  proposed  3%  general  pay 

raise  in  January  1997 $   325 ,  000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1996  general  pay  raise..      280,000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions  and  wage 

board  step  increases 166 ,  000 

Funding  of  1.22%  FY  1995  locality  pay 165,000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1995  general  pay  raise..      67,000 

Annualization  of  .54%  FY  1996  locality  pay 77,000 

One  more  compensable  day 44, 000 

Eliminate  funding  for  reduction  of  6  FTE 

through  restructuring (327,  000) 

Partial  absorption  of  uncontrollable  pay  by 

delaying  the  rehiring  of  essential  personnel...      (83,000) 

Reduction  of  employee  awards (52.  000) 

Totals $   662.000 

2.  Travel- -Decrease  of  ($3.000). 

A  decrease  of  $3,000  is  required  for  overall  travel.   This 
reduction  is  being  talcen  to  help  fund  part  of  the  Gallery's 
overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases. 

Travel  in  the  art  care  function  is  not  simply  an 
administrative  expense;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of 
art  acquisition.   Little  of  the  world's  art  mar)cet  exists  in 
Washington,  D.C.   To  keep   abreast  of  that  marlcet.  Gallery 
curators  are  required  to  travel  to  New  Yorlc,  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
and  other  major  art  centers.   In  addition,  travel  is  used  to 
visit  and  encourage  potential  donors  and  collectors  of  wor)cs  of 
art  and  raise  funds  needed  to  purchase  art  and  rare  boo)cs  for  the 
Library.   While  some  are  here,  most  collectors  and  donors  are  not 
located  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Professional  travel  (by  conservators,  curators,  librarians, 
etc.)  also  continues  to  be  essential  for  research  in  relation  to 
viork   in  publishing  the  systematic  catalogues  of  all  the  Gallery's 
collections . 
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3 .  Transportation- -Decrease  of  (S2.000). 

A  decrease  of  $2,000  is  required  for  transportation  in  FY 
1997.   This  reduction  is  being  taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the 
Gallery's  overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases. 

4 .  Printing  and  Reproduction- -Decrease  of  ($16.000). 

An  overall  decrease  of  $16,000  is  required  for  printing 
costs  in  FY  1997.   This  reduction  is  being  taken  to  help  fund 
part  of  the  Gallery's  overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases. 
We  hope  to  accomplish  this  by  reducing  library  bookbinding  costs, 
merging  the  film  calendar  with  the  calendar  of  events  and 
producing  fewer  Gallery  guides.   However,  GPO  printing  costs  are 
up  10%  in  1996  and  GPO  projects  a  4%  increase  in  printing  costs 
in  1997. 

5.  Other  Services- -Decrease  of  ($84.000). 

Other  services  will  require  a  decrease  of  $84,000  in  FY 
1997.   This  reduction  is  being  taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the 
Gallery's  overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases.   A  summary 
of  specific  services  needed  under  the  care  and  utilization  of  art 
follows : 

FY  1997 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1996        FY  1997       FY  1996 

Special  Exhibitions $1,500,000 

Art  Restoration 348,000 

Extension  Services 68,000 

Data  Processing 846,000 

Educational  Programs 100,000 

Cataloging  Services 10.000 

Personal  Property 

Repair    (Ecpaipment) 89,000 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

of  Permanent  Galleries.  27,000 

All  Other 76.000 

Total $3.064.000 


1,500, 

,000 

$ 

. 

348, 

,000 

- 

68, 

,000 

- 

826, 

,  000 

(20,000) 

36, 

,000 

(64,000) 

10, 

,000 

- 

89,000 


27, 

76 

.980 

,000 
,000 
.000 

- 

$2 

^„i8i. 

,000) 

f 

($37, 

000)  . 

6 .    Supplies  and  Materials- -Decrease  of 

Supplies  and  materials  will  require  a  decrease  of  $37,000  in 
FY  1997.   This  reduction  is  being  taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the 
Gallery's  overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases.   A  summary 
of  specific  supplies  and  materials  needed  for  the  care  and 
utilization  of  art  follows: 
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Description 

Special  Exhibitions 

Office 

Conservation 

Library 

Photo  Lab 

Extension  Services 

Newspapers,  periodicals, 

pamphlets  &  documents . 

Audio-Visual  

National  Lending  Service 
Repairs  and  maintenance 

of  permanent  galleries 

Other  supplies 

Total 


FY  1997 

Over/ 

(Under) 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

FY  1996 

$   511,000 

$   511,000 

$ 

52,000 

52,000 

- 

96,000 

96,000 

- 

10,000 

10, 000 

- 

29,000 

29,000 

- 

86,000 

81,000 

(5,000) 

136,000 

136,000 

_ 

36,000 

33, 000 

(3,000) 

15,000 

12,000 

(3,000) 

59, 


$1.118 


000 
000 

000 


59,000 
62. 000 


$1, 081. OOP 


(26.000) 


7 .    Equipment- -Decrease  of  ($204.000)  . 

Equipment  will  require  a  decrease  of  $204,000  in  FY  1997. 
This  reduction  is  being  taken  to  help  fund  part  of  the  Gallery's 
overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases.   A  summary  of 
specific  equipment  needed  for  the  care  and  utilization  of  art 
follows : 

FY  1997 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1996        FY  1997      FY  1996 


Library  Books 

Photographs 

Slides 

Microfilm  Archives. 
Conservation 

Equipment 

Frames 

Education  Program 

Equipment 

Other  Equipment . . . . 
Total 


$  161,000 

125,000 

20,000 

31,000 

211,000 
25,000 

24,000 
173.000 


161, 000 

125,000 

20,000 

31,000 

11,000 
25,000 

20,000 
173.000 


(200,000) 
(4,000) 


$  566.000     $  (204.000) 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
FUNCTION  A  OVERVIEW  -  SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS 


Fiscal  year  1995  began  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
exhibitions  seen  at  the  National  Gallery  within  recent  memory: 
Italian  Renaissance  Architecture:  Brunelleschi.  Sangallo. 
Michelangelo  --  The  Cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Pavia.  and  St . 
Peter's  Rome.   More  than  388,000  visitors  attended  the  exhibition 
in  the  West  Building  and  found  themselves  awed  by  fourteen  500- 
year-old  wooden  architectural  models  of  some  of  the  most 
important  cathedrals  of  the  Renaissance.   These  models  were  not 
only  astonishing  in  their  size  --  the  six-ton  15'  x  24'  model  of 
St.  Peter's  was  large  enough  for  the  Pope  to  walk  inside  --  but 
because  of  their  very  survival.   Their  construction  was 
supervised  by  some  of  the  greatest  architects  of  the  age; 
however,  the  models  were  working  documents  and  frequently 
altered.   Nonetheless,  a  team  of  international  scholars,  headed 
by  the  National  Gallery's  Prof.  Henry  A.  Millon,  rediscovered  and 
restored  the  models,  and  gathered  them  and  related  drawings  (by 
Michelangelo,  Raphael,  et  al.)  with  prints,  sculpture,  and 
paintings  to  tell  the  story  of  their  construction.   The  National 
Gallery  was  the  only  United  States  venue  for  this  exhibition, 
which  was  shared  with  Venice,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

Creating  a  virtual  "Italian  Festival"  in  1995,  another 
National  Gallery  curator,  Andrew  Robison,  organized  a  spectacular 
survey  exhibition  of  the  arts  of  eighteenth-century  Venice.   This 
exhibition  opened  to  critical  acclaim  in  London,  and  thereafter 
almost  250  paintings,  drawings,  prints,  and  illustrated  books 
were  transported  to  Washington  .   As  one  of  the  greatest  European 
cultural  centers  during  the  eighteenth  century,  Venice  attracted 
crowds  of  intellectuals  as  well  as  tourists  who  were  interested 
in  its  art,  architecture,  music,  theater,  and  publishing  houses. 
The  artists  themselves  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  and  their 
works  of  art  were  avidly  sought  by  princely  and  private 
collectors  throughout  Europe.   The  exhibition  included  works  by 
Sebastiano  Ricci  and  Luca  Carlevaris  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  through  Francesco  Guardi  and  Giovanni  Domenico  Tiepolo  at 
the  end  of  the  century.   Among  the  masterworks  of  art  were  a 
large  selection  of  some  of  the  best  known  masters,  such  as 
Giovanni  Battista  Piazetta,  G.B.  Tiepolo,  Canaletto,  and  G.B. 
Piranesi.   The  range  of  subjects  depicted  included  views  and 
landscapes,  historical  scenes  and  allegories,  architectural 
fantasies  and  schemes  for  decoration.   The  importance  of 
religious  art  was  explored  through  altarpieces  as  well  as  more 
intimate  works  on  canvas.   More  than  350,000  visitors  enjoyed  the 
Venice  exhibition  in  Washington,  which  even  exceeded  the  London 
attendance . 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  successes  of  early  1995  was  the 
critical  praise  for  the  exhibition  of  a  contemporary  master,  The 
Prints  of  Roy  Lichtenstein  (opened  October  30) .   Although 
Lichtenstein' s  imagery  has  become  exceedingly  well-known  to  the 
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museum-going  public,  the  scale  and  inventiveness  of  his  large 
prints,  as  seen  in  this  retrospective,  were  nonetheless  a 
revelation.   The  show  opened  with  a  group  of  Lichtenstein' s 
lesser-known  and  rare  prints  from  the  1950s,  continuing  with  his 
pop  images  of  the  1960s,  when  printmaking  became  a  major  force  in 
contemporary  art,  and  then  moved  on  to  his  most  recent  work.   In 
effect,  the  exhibition  documented  the  innovations  the  artist 
developed  while  challenging  the  printers  and  object  fabricators 
at  major  workshops  including  Gemini  G.E.L.  and  Graphicstudio, 
whose  archive  collections  are  housed  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.   Thus,  the  Lichtenstein  exhibition  was  a  tribute  to  a  major 
contemporary  American  artist,  as  well  as  a  celebration  of  aspects 
of  the  national  collection  housed  here.   Moreover,  mindful  of  our 
national  outreach,  the  National  Gallery  circulated  the  exhibition 
to  large  audiences  in  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas,  as  well  as  the 
artist's  own  community  of  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Fine  art  photography  has  proven  to  be  immensely  popular 
among  the  American  public,  and  the  National  Gallery  has  become  an 
international  leader  in  the  exhibition  of  this  medium.   As  a 
result  of  its  ground-breaking  exhibition  The  Art  of  Fixing  a 
Shadow   (1989)  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
invention  of  photography,  several  major  gifts  have  been  promised 
to  the  National  Gallery,  none  more  important  than  that  of  the 
pioneering  post -World  War  II  Swiss -American  photographer  Robert 
Frank.   The  gift  of  Frank's  own  collection  allowed  the  museum  to 
assemble  an  exhibition  assessing  the  artist's  far-reaching 
contribution  to  photography  through  a  survey  exhibition  in  12.95. 
The  exhibition  was  shared  with  Yokohama,  Zurich,  Amsterdam,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York. 

The  Robert  Frank  photography  exhibition  provided  a  major 
overview  of  the  career  of  this  seminal  photographer,  whose  work 
changed  the  course  of  post -Second  World  War  photography. 
Approximately  160  works,  drawn  largely  from  the  Robert  Frank 
collection  at  the  National  Gallery,  revealed  new  information 
about  the  ideas  that  inspired  the  photographer's  art.   Many  of 
the  works  have  never  before  been  exhibited  or  reproduced.   Born 
in  Zurich  in  1924,  Frank  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1947. 
The  exhibition  began  with  Frank's  early  photographs  taken  in  his 
native  Switzerland  during  the  Second  World  War.   It  continued 
with  images  from  his  travels  between  1947  and  1953  in  Peru, 
France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  United  States.   Photographs  from 
his  legendary  book.  The  Americans  (1959) ,  were  shown,  along  with 
portraits  of  his  friends  and  fellow  artists,  including  Jack 
Kerouac,  Allen  Ginsberg,  and  Willem  de  Kooning.   A  selection  of 
Frank's  lesser-known  and  more  introspective  photographs  from  the 
early  1970s  to  the  present  were  presented  as  well  as  a  complete 
program  of  Frank's  films  and  videos. 

The  exhibition  schedule  reached  a  high-point  in  1995  with 
the  long-awaited  survey  of  one  of  America's  best-known  artists, 
James  McNeill  Whistler.   While  the  near-mythic  reputation  of 
Whistler's  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother  brought  nearly  4,000 
visitors  a  day  to  see  the  exhibition,  what  they  saw  at  the 
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National  Gallery  was  the  even  more  profound,  accomplished,  and 
moving  life's  work  of  this  fascinating  expatriate.   The  most 
important  gathering  of  art  by  Whistler  since  the  memorial 
exhibitions  of  his  work  in  1904-1905  came  to  the  National  Gallery 
after  critically  acclaimed  showings  in  London  and  Paris.   The 
Gallery  was  the  only  venue  in  the  United  States  for  the 
exhibition,  which  presented  more  than  200  works. 

Whistler  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in  1834,  the  son 
of  Major  George  Washington  Whistler,  a  civil  engineer.   In  1843 
the  family  moved  to  Russia.   The  artist  attended  classes  at  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg  while  his  father 
worked  on  the  railroad  for  Czar  Nicholas  I.   In  spite  of 
Whistler's  ambition  to  be  an  artist,  he  went  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  but  left  after  three  years.   By  1855  he 
was  in  Paris  where  he  continued  his  art  training  and  in  1859  he 
moved  to  London  but,  particularly  in  the  1860s,  shuttled 
constantly  between  London  and  Paris  forming  a  bridge  for  the 
ferment  of  new  ideas  developing  in  the  two  capitals.   After  a 
long  and  influential  career,  he  died  in  London  in  1903. 

The  exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery  surveyed  every  aspect 
of  Whistler's  career:  his  early  realist  seascapes  and  genre 
scenes,  innovative  experiments  with  Japanese  motifs  of  the  mid- 
1860s,  beautifully  restrained  and  elegant  portraits  of  the  early 
1870s,  decorative  designs  associated  with  the  rise  of  the 
aesthetic  movement,  the  famous  nocturnes  and  Venetian  pastels, 
and  intimate  sketches  of  shop  fronts,  seascapes,  and  female  nudes 
of  the  1880s  and  1890s.   There  were  sixty-four  paintings  on  view, 
including  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  Nocturne  in  Black  and 
Gold:  The  Falling  Rocket  (1875) ,  which  English  critic  John  Ruskin 
attacked  as  a  "a  pot  of  paint  flung  in  the  public's  face." 
Whistler  is  also  considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  etcher 
since  Rembrandt,  and  several  fine  examples  were  shown  in  that 
medium,  as  well  as  lithographs,  drawings,  watercolors,  and 
pastels.   The  scholarly  catalogue  illustrating  all  the  works  was 
produced  by  a  team  of  U.S.,  British,  and  French  scholars. 

While  Whistler  was  dazzling  the  crowds  in  the  West  Building, 
the  great  Dutch  modernist  Piet  Mondrian  (1872-1944)  was  the 
subject  of  an  equally  engaging  retrospective,  appropriately 
installed  in  the  strongly  geometric  galleries  of  the  East 
Building.   Although  Mondrian  occupies  one  of  the  most  influential 
positions  in  the  history  of  twentieth-century  art,  he  has  not 
received  the  scholarly  attention  and  public  reappraisal  offered 
by  a  major  exhibition  since  1971.   This  landmark  undertaking 
traced  the  major  steps  in  the  artist's  evolution:  Mondrian' s 
beginnings  as  a  Dutch  landscape  painter;  his  early  assimilation 
and  extension  of  cubism  culminating  in  his  radical  use  of  regular 
grids;  and  his  discovery  in  1920  of  balanced  but  syncopated 
compositions  based  on  straight  lines  and  pure  color.   The  primary 
focus  of  this  exhibit i,on,  however,  was  upon  his  mastery  of  the 
neo-plastic  style  in  the  1920s  and  the  transformation  of  this 
style  from  1930  through  the  great  paintings  that  preceded  his 
death  in  New  York  in  1944.   Mondrian  most  often  thought  and 
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worked  in  the  format  of  a  series.   By  assembling  several  series 
of  paintings  long  scattered  in  Europe  and  America,  the  exhibition 
made  Mondrian's  later  evolution  fully  visible  for  the  first  time. 

The  year  1996  also  portends  to  be  an  unprecedented  moment 
for  exhibitions  of  great  popular  interest  and  cultural  diversity 
at  the  National  Gallery.   An  immensely  popular  exhibition  in  1996 
will  be  the  survey  of  the  art  of  Winslow  Homer  (1836-1910) .   No 
American  artist  is  more  beloved  and  revered  for  his  record  of  the 
great  panorama  of  America's  national  life  than  Homer.   While 
several  exhibitions  in  recent  years  have  explored  specific  areas 
of  Winslow  Homer's  remarkable  achievement  --  his  Prout's  Neck 
seascapes,  African-Americans  at  work,  Gloucester  subjects.  Civil 
War  paintings,  and  1870s  work  --  the  National  Gallery's 
exhibition  Winslow  Homer,  including  approximately  215  paintings, 
watercolors,  and  works  on  paper,  is  the  first  survey  of  this 
magnitude  in  three  decades.   The  exhibition   subsequently  will 
travel  to  large  audiences  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Also  in  1996,  Johannes  Vermeer  is  the  first  monographic 
exhibition  of  this  rarest  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  masters. 
Even  though  his  paintings  are  familiar  icons,  they  are  so  scarce 
and  precious  that  never  before  have  so  many  been  gathered  for  a 
special  exhibition.   Vermeer' s  ability  to  evoke  a  poetic 
atmosphere  in  the  images  of  everyday  life  remains  unsurpassed. 
Only  thirty-five  works  painted  by  Vermeer  (1632-1675)  are  known. 
The  exhibition  will  contain  twenty-one  works,  more  than  half  his 
known  oeuvre . 

The  exhibition  includes  a  number  of  Vermeer' s  early 
religious  and  mythological  paintings,  which  are  lesser-known 
aspects  of  his  production,  and  places  them  in  the  context  of  his 
more  familiar  landscapes  and  genre  images.   Highlights  will 
include  the  Mauritshuis'  View  of  Delft,  which  has  never  before 
been  out  of  Europe,  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland's  Lady 
Writing  a  Letter  with  Her  Maid.   In  the  preparation  for  the 
exhibition,  many  of  Vermeer' s  paintings  were  restored,  among  them 
the  View  of  Delft,  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art's  Woman 
Holding  a  Balance  and  A  Ladv  Writing  a  Letter.   Johannes  Vermeer 
was  organized  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Paintings  Mauritshuis  in  the  Hague.   Paintings  are  drawn  from 
major  collections  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  our  neighbor 
to  the  south,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  has  never  been  closer  nor 
more  interdependent.   With  this  background,  the  first 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  art  of  the  Olmec  civilization  is 
being  organized  for  1996  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
cooperation  with  Mexico's  Consejo  Nacional  para  la  Cultura  y  las 
Artes  and  Institute  Nacional  de  Antropologia  e  Historia.   The 
show  will  provide  a  panoramic  overview  of  the  artistic 
achievements  of  Mexico's  oldest  civilization.   The  128  works  on 
display  will  include  seventeen  Olmec  monumental  sculptures  from 
Mexico's  museums  and  archaeological  parks,  such  as  the 
spectacular  twelve -ton  Colossal  Head  from  San  Lorenzo  and  the 
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dynamic  Wrestler  from  the  Museo  Nacional  de  Antropologia,  along 
with  the  extraordinary  group  of  beautiful  Olmec  objects  in  small 
scale  from  public  and  private  collections  around  the  world. 

The  unprecedented  commitment  from  the  government  of  Mexico 
to  lend  many  of  its  finest  ob:)ects,  including  a  large  number  of 
impressive  monumental  sculptures,  guarantees  that  this  exhibition 
will  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  pre-Columbian  art  shows  ever 
presented.   A  distinguished  international  team  of  Olmec 
specialists,  from  the  U.S.,  Mexico,  and  Europe,  representing  a 
wide  range  of  experiences  and  interpretative  approaches  to  this 
fascinating  subject,  has  organized  the  exhibition.   By 
celebrating  the  diverse  perspectives  of  the  archaeologists  and 
art  historians  in  the  Olmec  field,  the  scholarly  committee  hopes 
to  broaden  the  way  experts  and  the  public  alike  view  Mexico's 
important  ancient  civilization. 

Other  exhibitions  planned  for  1996  include  a  focus 
exhibition  on  Thomas  Eakin's  images  of  rowers  in  Philadelphia 
(with  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art) ;  a  survey  of  forty-five  paintings  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  genre  artist,  Jan  Steen  (in  collaboration  with  the 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam) ;  the  first  comprehensive  review  ever 
devoted  to  Louis-Leopold  Boilly,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
genre  and  portrait  painters  in  France  during  the  revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  periods  (shared  with  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum,  Fort 
Worth) ;  and  an  anthology  of  the  inventive  art  of  eighty- four  year 
old  American  photographer  Harry  Callahan  (touring  to  Atlanta, 
Detroit  and  Chicago) . 

Major  loan  exhibitions  have  been  directly  responsible  not 
only  for  the  significant  rise  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  recent  years,  but  also,  through  our 
Extension  Service,  for  making  educational  materials  based  on  the 
exhibitions  available  at  no  charge  to  classrooms  throughout  the 
nation.   In  a  previous  survey  of  1,500  visitors  to  the  National 
Gallery,  all  fifty  states  and  fifty-five  foreign  countries  were 
represented.   When  attracted  by  the  magnetism  of  special 
exhibition  programs,  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery  also  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  study  the  Gallery's 
permanent  collections. 

Federal  contributions  to  the  National  Gallery's  special 
exhibitions  program  have  a  multiplier  effect,  because  other 
museums  in  this  country  often  look  to  the  Gallery  in  the  first 
instance  to  organize  major  travelling  exhibitions.   Thus,  the 
federal  contribution  is  leveraged  when  monies  are  raised  locally 
by  subsequent  exhibitors.   The  high  standards  of  the  National 
Gallery's  exhibition  organization  and  design  have  become  a 
benchmark  for  other  museums  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
museum  professionals  use  the  Gallery's  staff  as  a  resource  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  installation  design,  automated  financial 
reporting,  publications,  insurance  and  contracts.   This  national 
resource,  a  spin-off  of  our  exhibitions  program,  makes  special 
demands  of  the  Gallery's  staff  and  limited  budget. 
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Major  exhibitions  that  do  not  travel,  like  Vermeer  and 
Olmec,  draw  audiences  to  the  capital  city  in  large  numbers  from 
across  the  country. 

The  National  Gallery  frequently  plans  its  exhibitions  and 
makes  budget  estimates  more  than  four  or  five  years  in  advance. 
Because  of  the  long  lead  time,  the  estimates  are  based  on  many 
factors  which  are  subject  to  change:   the  Gallery  may  add  an 
exhibition  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  diplomatic  initiative 
or  new  scholarship;  values  of  works  of  art  (and  thus  insurance 
costs)  have  increased  in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  widely 
reported  sales  or  auctions  of  related  works;  values  of  art  for 
insurance  purposes  may  change  with  international  currency 
fluctuations;  insurance  rates  may  increase  due  to  the  high 
incidence  of  natural  disasters  in  any  given  year;  international 
or  U.S.  museums  may  share  in  an  exhibition  organized  by  the 
National  Gallery,  affecting  prorating  of  costs;  and 
transportation  costs  have  been  highly  variable  over  the  past 
decade  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  react  to  market  and 
regulatory  conditions.   In  summary,  while  a  great  effort  is  made 
to  create  and  predict  budgets  for  the  twelve  to  fifteen   ^  ^   ^ 
exhibitions  held  at  the  National  Gallery  each  year,  those  budgets 
are  subject  to  continuous  change  and  adjustment. 

Three  schedules  are  included  on  subsequent  pages  as  follows: 

1.  Summary  of  Special  Exhibitions  1983-1997 

2.  Special  Exhibitions  -  Fiscal  Year  1997 

3.  Special  Exhibitions  -  Fiscal  Year  1996 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
SUMMARY  OF  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  FUNDING  SOURCES 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983  THROUGH  1997 
(S  in  OOP's) 


FEDERAL 

NONFEDERAL 

TOTAL 

1,355 

1,703 

3,058 

1,323 

937 

2,260 

1,177 

1,034 

2,211 

3,373 

4,817 

8,190 

2,108 

3,517 

5,625 

1,597 

4,313 

5,910 

3,241 

5,877 

9,118 

2,412 

6,114 

8,526 

2,929 

4,957 

7,886 

5,671 

6,030 

11,701 

1,953 

3,552 

5,505 

2,692 

1,997 

4,689 

2,946 

3,318 

6,264 

3,968 

4,338 

8,306 

3,026 

4,771 

7,797 

1983  Actual 

1984  Actual 
1965  Actual 

1986  Actual 

1987  Actual 

1988  Actual 

1989  Actual 

1990  Actual 

1991  Actual 

1992  Actual 

1993  Actual 

1994  Actual 

1995  Actual 

1996  Estimate 

1997  Estimate 

Note:   Percentages  of  federal  and  nonfederal  funding  in  1996  and  1997  are 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  funds  the  Gallery  is  able  to  raise 
from  the  private  sector. 


PERCENT  OF  FUNDING 


FEDERAL 

NONFEDERAL 

44 

56 

59 

41 

53 

47 

41 

59 

37 

63 

37 

63 

36 

64 

28 

72 

37 

63 

52 

48 

35 

65 

57 

43 

47 

53 

48 

52 

39 

61 

Federal  Appropriation 
Special  Exhibition  Funding      FY  1996 

Normal  exhibition  program     $3,026,000 


$3,026,000 


1997  Over/ 
(Under)  1996 


02/14/96 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 

PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  FOR  EXHIBITIONS  OPENING  IN  FY  1997 


DATE 


10/96-01/97 
10/96-01/97 
12/96-03/97 
01/97-04/97 
02/97-05/97 
02/97-05/97 
03/97-07/97 
06/97-09/97 
06/97-09/97 
07/97-10/97 
09/97-01/98 


01/31/96 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

LOCATION 
WB 

to: 

PAL 

Georges  de  La  Tour 

$495, 

000 

Michelangelo 

EB 

150, 

000 

Magna  Graecia 

EB 

850, 

.000 

China 

EB 

997, 

.000 

Sander 

EB 

60, 

,000 

Victorian  Paintings 

WB 

715, 

,000 

Picasso 

EB    1 

,155, 

,000 

Niarnos 

WB 

734, 

,000 

Crown  Point  Press 

EB 

160, 

,000 

Cambodia 

EB 

935, 

,000 

Thomas  Moran 

EB 

546, 

,000 

Special  Exhibition  Department 

Costs 

600, 

,000 

All  other 



400 

,000 

TOTAL  S7. 797. 000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 

PRELIMINARY  ESTI^4ATE  FOR  EXHIBITIONS  OPENING  IN  FY  1996 


DATE         SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  LOCATION   TOTAL 


10/95-12/95 

Chatsworth  Drawings 

EB 

$   148, 

,000 

10/95-12/95 

Woodner  Drawings 

EB 

175, 

,000 

10/95-01/96 

Copley 

WB 

334, 

,000 

10/95-01/96 

Winslow  Homer 

EB 

819, 

,000 

11/95-02/96 

Vermeer 

WB 

1,044, 

,500 

01/96-05/96 

Harry  Callahan 

EB 

120, 

,000 

02/96-04/96 

Louis -Leopold  Boilly 

WB 

230, 

,000 

03/96-08/96 

Meyerhof f 

EB 

655, 

,500 

04/96-08/96 

Jan  Steen 

WB 

558, 

,000 

05/96-09/96 

Corot/Plein-Air 

WB 

352, 

,000 

06/96-09/96 

Eakins 

EB 

133, 

,000 

07/96-10/96 

Olmec 

EB 

2,000, 

,500 

09/96-12/96 

Menzel 

WB 

501, 

,000 

09/96-01/97 

Rothschild 

EB 

236, 

,000 

Special  Exhibition  Department  Costs 

600, 

,000 

All  Other 

400, 

,000 

TOTAL 

$8,306, 

,000 

01/31/96 
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FUNCTION  B 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


Introduction 

This  function  comprises  the  responsibility  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  all  Gallery  structures  and  surrounding 
grounds.   The  staff  operates  and  maintains:   approximately 
1,121,000  square  feet  of  floor  space;  approximately  355,000 
square  feet  of  landscaped  grounds;  70,902  square  feet  of  glass 
rails  and  window  walls;  1,102  electrical  motors;  5,225  light 
fixtures;  61  restrooms  with  369  toilet  fixtures;  61  air  handling 
systems;  33  elevators;  and  the  various  electrical  systems  within 
the  building.   In  addition,  this  staff  maintains  all  outside 
grounds  and  all  horticultural  and  planting  arrangements  in  both 
buildings.   All  operating  systems  are  covered  24  hours  a  day 
every  calendar  day  of  the  year.   All  building  spaces  are  cleaned 
and  maintained  daily  throughout  the  year,  and  the  grounds  are 
maintained  throughout  the  year.   Preventive  maintenance  is  given 
to  all  equipment.   Daily  maintenance  and  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  essential  to  ensure  public  safety. 

Included  in  this  function  is  the  program  for  repair, 
renovation  and  restoration  of  the  Gallery's  buildings.   Please 
refer  to  Table  5A- -Repair,  Restoration  and  Renovation  of 
Buildings- -for  a  discussion  of  this  program. 

A  total  of  168  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds.   For  FY  1997  the  overall  ceiling  limitation 
requested  of  0MB  results  in  an  estimated  161  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  employment  for  this  function. 

FY  1997  Request 

A  total  of  $18,059,000  is  requested  in  FY  1997  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.   This 
request  represents  an  increase  of  $293,000  above  the  FY  1996 
budget  for  this  function.   The  comparative  budgets  for  FY  1996 
and  FY  1997  are  displayed  in  the  following  table: 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  (DECREASES) 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FUNCTION  B 


OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1996  FY  1997 

Personnel  Compensation....  $  5,648,000  $  6,000,000 

Personnel  Benefits 1.  065.  000  1.  111.  OOP 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 6,713,000  7,111,000 

Travel  of  Persons 8,000  8,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  12,000  12,000 

Rent,  Communications  & 

Utilities 3,196,000  3,591,000 

Printing  &  Reproductions.. 

Other  Services 539,000  539,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 709,000  709,000 

Equipment 147,000  147,000 

Land  St  Structures ::.     ^ 

Salaries  and  Expenses...  11,324,000  12,117,000 

Repairs,  Restoration  and 

Renovation 6.442.000  5.942.000 

Total $17.766.000  $18.059.000 


FY  1997 
Over/ (Under) 
FY  1996 

$   352,000 

46.000 

398,000 


395,000 


793,000 


(500,000) 
$   293.000 


02/21/96 
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Personnel  Compensation  and  Benef its--Increase  of  S398.000. 
This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  proposed  3%  general  pay 

raise  in  January  1997 $   148,000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1996  general  pay  raise..  128,000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions  and  wage 

board  step  increases 76  ,  000 

Funding  of  1.22%  FY  1995  locality  pay 70,000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1995  general  pay  raise..  110,000 

Annualization  of  .54%  FY  1996  locality  pay 36,000 

One  more  compensable  day 22,000 

Eliminate  funding  for  reduction  of  6  FTE 

through  restructuring (157,000) 

Partial  absorption  of  uncontrollable  pay  by 

delaying  the  rehiring  of  essential  personnel...  (21,000) 

Reduction  of  employee  awards (14.  OOP) 

Totals $   398.000 


2 .    Rent.  Communications,  and  Utilities--Increase  of  $395.000. 

Rent,  communications  and  utilities  will  require  an  increase  of 
$3  95,000  in  FY  1997.   A  summary  of  specific  rent,  communications 
and  utilities  needed  under  Operations  and  Maintenance  follows: 

FY  1997 
Over/ (Under) 
OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1996        FY  1997 FY  1996 

Utilities: 

Steam $1,330,000  $1,330,000   $ 

Electric 1,762,000  2,012,000      250,000 

Water  and  Sewer 104.  000  249. 000      145.  000 

Total $3.196.000  $3.591.000   S   395.000 

A  total  of  $3,591,000  is  requested  for  steam,  electric  and 
water  and  sewer  costs  in  FY  1997,  an  increase  of  $3  95,000  above  the 
FY  1996  budgeted  level.   $145,000  of  this  is  for  water  and  sewer 
costs  and  equals  the  amount  our  FY  1997  budget  is  under  the 
$249,000  the  Department  of  Treasury  is  charging  us  for  FY  1997. 
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The  other  $250,000  is  requested  for  electric  costs.   This  is  needed 
to  cover  the  rate  increase  which  took  effect  in  July  of  1995. 


3. 


Other  Services- -No  increase. 


Other  Services  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1997.  A  summary 
of  specific  services  needed  under  Operations  and  Maintenance 
follows : 

FY  1997 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1996        FY  1997      FY  1996 

Personal  Property 

Repair  (Equipment)....      $   55,000      $   55,000    $ 
Real  Property 

Repair  and 

Maintenance 465,000        465,000 

All  Other 19.  000         19.000    - 

Total $  539.000      $  539.000    $ 

4 .    Supplies  and  Materials- -No  increase. 

Supplies  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1997.   A  summary  of 
specific  supplies  needed  under  Operations  and  Maintenance  follows: 


Description 

Building  Operations 

Grounds  Maintenance 

Repair  of  Buildings  and 

Fixed  Equipment 

All  Other 

Total 


$  176,000 
43,000 


455,000 
35. 000 


FY  1997 


$  176,000 
43,000 


455,000 
35. OOP 


FY  1997 

Over/ 

(Under) 

FY  1996 


5 .    Repair.  Restoration  and  Renovation- -Decrease  of  ($500.000). 

A  total  of  $5,942,000  is  requested  in  FY  1997  for  the 
Gallery's  Repair,  Restoration,  and  Renovation  of  Buildings  account 
compared  to  $6,442,000  approved  in  FY  1996,  a  decrease  of  $500,000. 

Included  in  this  request  is  continued  funding  for  two  major 
critical  projects:   $4.5  million  for  the  replacement  of  54-year-old 
skylights,  roofing,  and  flashing  of  the  West  Building,  and  $750,000 
for  a  fire  protection  system  for  art  storage  rooms  and  gallery 
spaces  in  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings.   Funding  for  all  other 
renovation  projects  is  decreased  by  $500,000  to  help  fund  part  of 
the  Gallery's  overall  mandatory/uncontrollable  increases.   Other 
multi-year  projects  include:   structural/exterior  and  waterproofing 
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repair  and  restoration  of  the  buildings,  asbestos  abatement, 
Americans  with  Discibilities  Act  building  modifications,  cobblestone 
replacement,  elevator  renovation  and  repairs,  sidewalk  replacement, 
and  exterior  stone  work  caulking  of  West  and  East  Buildings. 
Please  refer  to  Tab  5A  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  program. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

Repair.  Restoration  and  Renovation  of  Buildings 

Background 

The  growth  of  the  Gallery's  art  collections  and  the  broadening  of 
its  overall  program  over  the  years  have  necessitated  both  new 
construction  and  improvements  to  existing  facilities.   The 
eventuality  of  the  need  for  future  expansion  was  anticipated  in 
the  1937  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  establishing  the  National 
Gallery,  as  evidenced  by  the  setting  aside  by  Congress  of  a  plot 
of  land  for  this  purpose.   This  land  was  utilized  for  the 
construction  of  the  East  Building  and  the  Connecting  Link, 
completed  in  1978.   In  1991  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  approved  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
Sculpture  Garden  site,  located  between  Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets 
along  Constitution  Avenue,  from  the  National  Park  Service  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.   Presently,  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  is 
being  accorded  minimal  maintenance  and  protection  using  existing 
federal  operating  funds. 

Repair.  Restoration  and  Renovation  Program  Overview 

I.    Major  Critical  Projects 

Certain  projects  are  of  great  importance  to  the  Gallery's 
ability  to  fulfill  its  mission.   These  projects  are  critical 
to  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  collections  and  the 
safety  of  the  visiting  public  and  Gallery  staff. 

The  West  Building  Skylights,  Fire  Protection  System,  and 
Building  Automation  System  are  already  underway  with 
previously  appropriated  funds.   A  fourth  major  critical 
project,  "Structural/Exterior  Repairs  and  Restoration," 
combines  several  repair  projects  included,  but  not  funded, 
in  previous  budgets  as  well  as  additional  repairs  cited  in  a 
1994  survey.   We  are  including  this  project  at  this  time  to 
bring  further  attention  to  the  potential  damage  that  may 
occur  to  the  two  landmark  National  Gallery  of  Art  buildings 
should  the  repairs  not  be  properly  addressed  in  a  timely 
fashion.   Planning  and  design  work  for  the  "Structural/ 
Exterior  Repairs  and  Renovation"  project  is  now  underway  and 
construction  funding  will  be  sought  for  FY  1998. 

A.  West  Building  Skylights 

B.  Fire  Protection  System 

C.  Building  Automation  System 

D.  St:pactural/Exterior  Repairs  and  Restoration 
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II.   Ongoing  Renovation  Projects 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  buildings  are  themselves 
national  monuments.   The  John  Russell  Pope  design  of  the 
West  Building  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  Beaux  Arts  style  and  a  superb 
setting  for  our  national  heritage  of  old  master  art.   I.M. 
Pel's  design  of  the  East  Building  is  widely  acclaimed  for 
both  its  beauty  and  function  and  has  provided  inspiration 
for  other  museums,  most  recently  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  and  the  Louvre  in  Paris.   With  the  West  Building's 
50th  anniversary  in  1991  and  the  East  Building  having  passed 
its  15th  anniversary  in  1993,  the  Gallery  is  facing  a 
steady,  ongoing  program  of  repairs  and  renovations  to  keep 
these  buildings  functioning  efficiently,  securely  and  safely 
and  to  ensure  that  they  continue  to  serve  as  examples  of  the 
high  aesthetic  standard  that  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art's  mission. 

Several  forces  make  such  a  program  necessary.   The  aging  of 
these  buildings  requires  greater  expenditures  to  replace 
worn  equipment  to  ensure  that  both  buildings'  roofs  and 
exterior  walls  and  plaza  areas  are  properly  repaired, 
sealed,  and/or  replaced,  as  the  Gallery  continues  to  protect 
the  nation's  priceless  art  and  serve  millions  of  visitors 
each  year.   The  increasing  national  and  international 
concern  for  the  effect  of  certain  chemicals  on  the  global 
environment  will  require  the  elimination  of  all 
chlorof luorocarbons  (CFC) ,  and  the  careful  control  and 
handling  of  hazardous  chemicals.   In  addition,  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  nature,  depth,  and  reach  of  the 
Gallery's  ongoing  programs,  as  well  as  in  the  technologies 
used  to  support  them,  require  adjustments  in  the  way  the 
Gallery  uses  its  space.   Finally,  the  Gallery  must 
accommodate  its  continuing  growth  in  collections. 

The  Gallery's  Ongoing  Renovation  Projects  have  six  basic 
components : 

A.  Security:   Implementation  of  vital  security 
improvements . 

B.  Environmental  Compliance:   Improvement  of  the  work 
environment  for  Gallery  employees  by  continued  removal 
and/or  encapsulation  of  asbestos  and  lead  paint, 
upgrading  of  fumigation  systems,  and  replacement  of 
compressor  refrigerants  (CFCs) . 

C.  Energy  Management:   Implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  management  program  to  upgrade  ventilation 
systems  and  climate  controls  to  protect  works  of  art 
and  to  reduce  energy  usage  and  costs. 
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D.  Access,  Safety,  and  Building  Repairs:   Repair  and 
replacement  of  major  capital  equipment  and  compliance 
with  accessibility  legislation  and  safety  regulations. 

E.  Lighting:   Installation  of  new  lighting,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  systems  to  improve  lighting  quality  and 
efficiency. 

F.  Alteration/Renovation:   Reconfiguration  to  accommodate 
departmental  operations  and  better  utilize  existing 
space . 

Estimated  Funding  Breakdown  for  Renovation  Prograun  FY  1995 
through  FY  1997 

The  estimated  funding  breakdown  for  the  Gallery's  renovation 
efforts  for  the  fiscal  years  1995,  1996,  and  1997  is  detailed  in 
the  chart  on  the  following  page. 
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Carried  Forward 

Budget  (Approved/Pending) 

I.  Major  Critical  Projects 

A.  West  Building 
Skylights 

B.  Fire  Protection 
Systenus 

C.  Building  Automation 
System 

D.  Structural /Exterior 
Repairs  &  Restoration 

Subtotal 

II.  Ongoing  Renovation 

III.  Sculpture  Garden 

Budget  Approved/ 
Pending 

TOTAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 


1995 
Actual 


$  4,602,777 


2, 000, 000 


2,000,000 
2,015,536 

S  4.015.536 
$  8.618.313 


1996 
Estimate 


$  3,303,927 


4, 500,000 
700,000 


5,200,000 
1,242,000 

S  6.442.000 
S  9.745.927 


1997 
Estimate 


985,027 


4,500,000 
750,000 


5,250,000 
692,000 

$  5.942.000 
S  6.927.027 


Obligations  (Actual/Est . ) 

I.  Major  Critical  Projects 

A.  West  Building 
Skylights 

B.  Fire  Protection 
Systems 

C.  Building  Automation 
System 

D.  Structural/Exterior 
Repairs  &  Restoration 

Subtotal 

II.  Ongoing  Renovation 

A.  Security 

B.  Environmental 
Compl iance 

C.  Energy  Management 

D.  Access,  Safety  & 
Building  Repairs 

E.  Lighting 

F.  Alteration/Renovation 

Subtotal 

III.  Sculpture  Garden 
TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 
PRIOR  YEAR  RECOVERY 
BALANCE,  END  OF  YEAR 


$  1,190,945 
579,072 


10,000 


1,780,017 


86,567 
104,958 


414,604 


2, 

31, 
896, 

,340 
,900 

3, 

,534, 

,369 

$    5, 

,314 

,386 

$    3 

,  3 03 

.927 

$  4,000,000 

1,200,000 

961,000 

150,000 

6,311,000 


101,700 
50,000 


492,000 


78, 
1.728, 

,200 
,000 

2,449, 

,900 

S    8, 760 

,  900 

$          985 

,027 

$  5,000,000 
750,000 


50,000 


5,800,000 


100,000 
377,738 


200.000 
727,738 


$  6.527.738 


'Anticipated  obligations  for  FY  1996  total  $2,961,000,  including  $961,000 
appropriated  directly  to  the  Gallery,  and  a  $2,000,000  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Federal  Energy  Efficiency  Fund. 
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Repair.  Reatoration  and  Renovation  Program  Detailed  Summariea 

I.    MAJOR  CRITICAL  PROJECTS  DETAILED  SUMMARY 

As  stated  earlier,  these  projects  are  important  to  the 
Gallery's  ability  to  fulfill  its  basic  mission.   A  detailed 
description  of  each  project,  along  with  the  work  completed 
in  FY  1995  or  proposed  through  FY  1997,  follows.   Funding 
for  these  major  critical  projects  spans  several  years,  and 
the  Gallery  remains  concerned  that  the  requisite  follow-on 
funding  will  be  made  available  in  the  out -years. 

A.  West  Building  Skylights 

In  the  West  Building  skylight  replacement  effort,  the 
Gallery  will  follow  a  phased  and  integrated  construction 
schedule  aimed  at  minimizing  the  total  cost  as  well  as 
mitigating  the  considerable  security  and  weather  related 
risks  associated  with  a  long-term  breach  of  the 
building's  envelope.   The  Gallery's  exhibition  schedule 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  failure  to  complete  the 
skylight  project  in  a  timely  manner  now  that  initial 
work  has  begun . 

The  main  floor  of  the  West  Building  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  houses  the  bulk  of  the  nation's 
collections  of  paintings  from  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  last  500  years.   In  more  than  90  galleries,  the 
natural  light  from  the  skylight  system  above  increases 
the  visitors'  enjoyment  of  these  paintings. 

The  skylight  system  over  the  West  Building  of  the 
National  Gallery  (with  an  area  of  approximately  3  acres) 
is  original  to  the  building  and  is  54  years  old.   It  is 
made  of  single  layer  glass  which  is  severely  cracked. 
The  glazing,  caulking,  and  flashing  have  been  patched 
rapeatedly,  but  are  sorely  in  need  of  replacement  with  a 
reliable  skylight  and  roofing  system  that  eliminates 
water  leaks  and  controls  the  transmission  of  harmful 
ultraviolet  light.   Replacement  of  the  single  layer  of 
glass  with  energy  conserving  multi-layer  glass  will  also 
reduce  the  Gallery's  energy  consumption. 

While  developing  the  necessary  plans  and  waiting  for 
funds,  the  Gallery  has  taken  extensive  measures  to 
mitigate  the  problems  of  the  leaking  skylight  and 
roofing  syscems.   Installation  of  a  temporary  plastic 
covering  over  the  entire  expanse  of  the  original 
skylights  has  lessened  the  immediate  risk  of  leaks  from 
failed  glazing  material  and  the  broken  panes  of  skylight 
glass.   Patching  is  ongoing  to  stop  leakage  from 
deteriorating  masonry  and  roofing  seals  until  permanent 
repairs,  that  are  now  underway,  can  be  completed. 
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This  project  includes  replacement  of  the  skylight 
glazing  and  frame  and  the  surrounding  areas  of  roofing, 
plus  repairs  to  flashing  and  masonry.   Skylight  project 
plans  also  take  into  account  related  fire  safety 
improvements.   During  FY  1995  work  was  completed  to 
subdivide  existing  long,  open  building  attic  spaces  into 
smaller  areas,  with  necessary  fire  dampers  between  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  fire  and  smoke  damage. 

The  chief  objective  of  this  project  is  to  eliminate  the 
risk  of  water  infiltration  into  the  galleries  and  to 
improve  fire  protection  for  the  permanent  collection. 
In  addition,  through  the  use  of  energy  efficient  glass 
that  filters  out  harmful  light  rays  and  controls  light 
transmission,  this  replacement  of  the  skylight  system 
will  ensure  proper  natural  lighting  in  the  main  floor 
galleries,  eliminate  condensation,  protect  the 
collection  from  harmful  ultraviolet  light,  and  conserve 
energy. 

The  projected  overall  cost  for  the  project,  including 
fees,  art  relocation  and  other  related  Gallery  expenses, 
is  over  $19  million  dollars.   The  skylight  construction 
is  expected  to  start  in  the  spring  of  1996  and  be 
completed  by  autumn  of  1999.   The  work  will  be  completed 
in  five  phases  with  each  of  the  first  four  phases 
requiring  removal  of  art  and  closing  approximately 
one- fourth  of  the  West  Building  Main  Floor  galleries 
during  work  on  that  phase.   Expenses  include  the  fee  for 
an  experienced  contract  project  manager  to  coordinate 
the  project  and  review  the  work. 

In  FY  1995  contracts  were  completed  on  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  actual  skylight  construction.   This 
included  compartmentalization  of  the  attic  space  to 
protect  against  spread  of  smoke  and  fire  and  to  define 
and  separate  phases  of  work  for  the  skylight 
installation.   It  also  included  badly  needed  repairs  and 
repointing  of  the  masonry  parapets  and  marble  roof  areas 
to  stop  existing  water  intrusion  and  arrest  further 
deterioration . 

FY  1996  and  Forward  Objectives 

FY  1996  funding  of  $4.5  million  allows  a  contract  to  be 
awarded  for  phase  one  of  the  skylight  fabrication  and 
replacement.   Funding  of  $4.5  million  in  FY  1997  will 
permit  the  phased  construction  to  continue.   We  want  to 
emphasize  the  very  critical  nature  of  this  project  in 
order  to  limit  damage  to  the  building  as  well  as  avoid 
substantial  additional  cost  that  would  be  necessary  were 
we  forced  to  stop  and  then  re- start  construction. 
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B.  Fire  Protection  System 

The  Gallery's  fire  protection  system  is  obsolete  and 
inadequate,  and  up-to-date  protection  systems  should  be 
installed  as  soon  as  possible.   The  systems  for 
distributing  water  to  the  source  of  a  potential  fire  are 
very  limited  in  the  West  Building.   If  the  building's 
water  supply  is  shut  off,  the  fire  protection/sprinkler 
system  in  high  risk  areas  is  rendered  inoperative. 
Additionally,  there  are  a  number  of  fire  egress  routes 
for  the  staff  that  have  inadequate  means  of  fire 
suppression.   Fortunately,  most  of  the  Gallery's  art 
storerooms  are  protected  with  Halon  fire  suppression 
systems.   Halon,  however,  is  a  chlorof luorocarbon  (CFG) 
and  Federal  environmental  regulation  will  require  that 
halon  be  phased  out . 

Smoke  detectors  alone  may  not  provide  an  adequate 
safeguard  and  concerns  over  the  risk  of  water  damage  to 
art  from  sprinklers  has  diminished  in  recent  years  with 
technological  advances . 

A  comprehensive  fire  protection  survey  completed  in 
early  FY  1994  revealed  that  there  is  risk  to  the 
collections  of  the  National  Gallery  in  the  event  of 
fire . 

The  chance  of  fire  is  highest  in  the  West  Building 
basement  where  there  is  a  concentration  of  electrical 
equipment  and  where  a  fire  would  likely  damage  the  air 
handling  systems  that  would  be  needed  to  limit  the 
movement  of  smoke.   Current  air  handling  systems  in  the 
attic  provide  no  means  of  rapidly  evacuating  smoke  from 
these  areas  to  limit  the  damage.   Smoke  detection  in  the 
West  Building  gallery  spaces  is  limited  to  an 
ineffective  system  of  detectors  in  the  ductwork. 

In  the  East  Building,  detection  systems  are  in  place  but 
are  obsolete.   Within  the  next  three  to  five  years  this 
system  will  become  impossible  to  repair.   Funding  will 
be  used  to  install  new  electronic  smoke  detectors, 
alarms,  and  control  panels. 

As  soon  as  additional  funding  is  available,  we  will 
begin  installation  of  standpipes  and  sprinkler  mains 
throughout  the  West  Building.   We  will  upgrade  the 
existing  fire  sprinkler  and  standpipe  system  in  the 
Connecting  Link  and  the  East  Building.   The  most 
significant  effort  will  be  to  upgrade  the  fire 
protection  systems  in  seven  art  storage  rooms,  which 
currently  do  not  have  fixed  fire  suppression  systems. 
Systems  in  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings  and  the 
off -site  Gallery  warehouse  will  also  be  updated. 
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FY  1995  Accomplishments 

In  FY  1995  a  fire  protection  engineering  firm  completed 
design  and  construction  documents  for  the  initial  phase 
of  a  new  state-of-the-art  fire  detection  system. 
Construction  is  in  progress  for  initial  installation  of 
detection  system  components  in  the  West  Building  Attic 
as  part  of  the  skylight  project  and  for  Main  Floor 
Gallery  areas  as  well  as  for  replacement  of  the  existing 
obsolete  fire  detection  system  components  in  the 
Connecting  Link  and  half  of  the  East  Building. 

FY  1996  amd  Forward  Objectives 

FY  1996  funding  permits  replacement  of  the  existing  fire 
detection  system  components  in  the  remaining  half  of  the 
East  Building  and  installation  of  additional  fire 
detection  system  components  in  the  West  Building  and 
Connecting  Link.   Also,  smoke  purge  systems  will  be 
installed  in  the  West  Building  attic  level  and  new 
motors  and  controllers  will  be  installed  to  replace  the 
existing  equipment  components  on  a  ventilating  system 
that  was  placed  in  operation  in  the  1930' s. 

Funding  will  also  permit  initiation  of  construction  on  a 
new  fire  sprinkler  water  main,  standpipes,  and 
sprinklers  for  the  West  Building  and  upgrade  of  fire 
sprinklers  and  standpipes  for  the  East  Building  and 
Connecting  Link. 

Funding  being  sought  for  FY  1997  will  permit  the 
installation  of  additional  fire  detection  systems  in  the 
East  Building  and  upgrade  fire  protection  in  seven  art 
store  rooms  that  currently  do  not  have  fixed  fire 
suppression  systems. 

Beginning  in  FY  1998,  the  22  remaining  art  store  rooms 
presently  protected  with  Halon  will  be  converted  to  an 
alternate  form  of  protection,  since  Halon  will  be  phased 
out  and  must  be  replaced. 

C.  Building  Automation  System 

The  climate  control  system  currently  used  at  the  Gallery 
is  manually  operated,  unreliable,  and  subjects  the 
collections  to  undue  risk  of  potentially  destructive 
temperature  and  humidity  variations.   Automation  will 
provide  a  stable  climate  for  the  art  and  improved  energy 
conservation. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  like  all  world  class  art 
museums,  requires  strict  control  of  the  temperature  and 
relative  humidity  within  gallery  spaces  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  collection.   Even  a  brief  loss  of  control 
can  cause  irreparable  harm.   The  Gallery  has  decided 
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that  the  preservation  of  the  collection  is  best  served 
by  installation  of  a  centrally-controlled,  computer- 
based  building  automation  system. 

The  implementation  of  this  system  has  several  key 
aspects.   The  conservation  and  exhibits  staff  have 
approved  the  installation  of  small,  wall-mounted 
electronic  temperature  and  humidity  sensors  in  each 
gallery.   These  will  allow  accurate  monitoring  of  actual 
gallery  conditions. 

In  addition,  the  system  will  provide  automatic 
temperature  controls  for  all  of  the  existing  air 
handlers.   This  will  consist  of  re-calibrating  the 
existing  pneumatic  controls  and  connecting  them  into  the 
new  Building  Automation  System.   New  state-of-the-art 
direct  digital  control  (DDC)  systems  will  be  installed 
to  allow  the  central  computer  to  control  the  individual 
air  handlers. 

A  central  computer  will  continuously  monitor  and  record 
environmental  conditions  in  all  galleries.   It  will 
provide  an  immediate  warning  system  should  these 
controls  fail.   A  user-friendly  graphical  interface  will 
also  generate  a  wide  variety  of  on-screen  and  printed 
reports  and  graphs. 

The  new  wall -mounted  sensors  will  replace  the 
hygrothermographs  currently  in  use.   Instead  of  manually 
inspecting  each  hygrothermograph  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
central  computer  will  automatically  measure  and  maintain 
a  record  of  actual  conditions . 

The  computerized  system  will  be  a  powerful  tool  for 
remotely  diagnosing  and  solving  problems  before  they 
become  serious.   Furthermore,  the  computer  will  allow 
the  operating,  conservation  and  curatorial  staff  to 
easily  review  this  data  for  any  gallery  for  any  period. 

This  building  automation  system  will  also  enhance  the 
Gallery's  energy  conservation  program.   The  system's 
software  will  facilitate  the  implementation  of  control 
strategies  making  optimal  use  of  fresh  air  when  outside 
temperature  and  humidity  conditions  permit,  making 
possible  precisely-timed  start/stop  cycles  of  equipment, 
and  allowing  for  occupancy-based  scheduling  of  system 
changes  for  office  areas.   In  addition,  it  will  be  used 
to  control  the  lighting  systems,  thus  reducing 
electrical  costs. 

FY  1996  and  Forward  Objectives 

Phased  installation  of  the  new  automation/energy 
management  system  will  be  possible  as  a  result  of 
funding  made  available  through  direct  appropriation  and 
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a  special  $2  million  Energy  Efficiency  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Energy.   Planning  was  completed  in  FY 
1995.   Construction  will  begin  in  FY  1996.   The  new 
system  is  expected  to  begin  yielding  immediate  operating 
cost  and  energy  savings  as  the  system  is  brought  on- 
line . 

D.  Structural/Exterior  Repairs  and  Restoration 

An  extensive  study  of  the  Gallery' s  East  and  West 
Buildings'  exterior  envelope  was  completed  in  FY  1994 
and  disclosed  numerous  water  infiltration  and  other 
significant  problems.   Further  studies  and  probes  are 
planned  for  FY  1996  to  determine  more  precisely  the 
extent  of  the  damage  and  appropriate  repair  methods.   If 
the  identified  building  defects  are  not  properly 
corrected  soon,  extensive  damage  could  occur.   Initial 
construction  funding  for  this  major  critical  renovation 
project  will  be  sought  for  FY  1998. 

In  the  West  Building,  the  study  reconfirmed  the 
deterioration  of  the  concrete  slab  supporting  the  Mall 
steps.   Water  is  infiltrating  the  building,  particularly 
in  below  grade  spaces.   The  study  also  disclosed  the 
deterioration  of  masonry  joints  and  the  dislocation  and 
settlement  of  stones  throughout  the  building,  all  of 
which  must  be  permanently  repaired  to  prevent  further 
damage  and  eliminate  potential  safety  problems. 

In  the  East  Building,  the  roofing  and  skylight  systems 
require  replacement  and  repair.   In  spaces  below  the 
Fourth  Street  plaza  area  and  below  the  roof  terraces, 
water  has  penetrated  the  building  and  moisture  is 
reaching  interior  ceilings,  floors,  and  finished 
surfaces.   Exterior  stonework  has  also  experienced 
settlement  and  cracking,  and  gasket  and  sealant 
materials  must  be  restored/replaced  to  prevent  the 
seepage  of  water  into  the  building. 

East  Building  and  West  Building  exterior  stone  work. 
East  Building  roofing.  West  Building  structural  support 
for  the  marble  steps,  and  West  Building  waterproofing 
below  grade  projects  have  been  cited,  though  not  funded, 
in  previous  budgets.   They  are  now  included  as  part  of 
the  Structural/Exterior  Repairs  and  Restoration  major 
critical  project. 

FY  1996  and  Forward  Objectives 

FY  1996  funding  will  permit  design  work  to  begin  on  the 
East  Building  roofing,  West  Building  below  grade 
waterproofing  as  well  as  the  East  and  West  Building 
exterior  stone  work  repointing/recaulking  projects. 
Construction  could  begin  with  funding  to  be  sought  for 
FY  1998.   Design  would  also  get  underway  for  the  repairs 
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to  the  West  Building  mall  steps  as  well  as  corrections 
of  masonry  joints  and  other  building  exterior  surfaces 
to  eliminate  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  building. 

Estimated  Costs  o£  Major  Critical  Projects  FY  1996 
through  FY  2001 

The  estimated  FY  1996  through  FY  2001  costs  of  the  four 
major  critical  projects  discussed  above  are  presented  on 
page  5-19.   NOTE:   A  table  summarizing  anticipated 
budgets  and  timetables  for  all  other  ongoing  renovation 
projects  costing  $300,000  or  more  in  FY  1996  through  FY 
2001  is  presented  on  page  5-26. 
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ONGOING  RENOVATION  PROGRAM/DETAILED  SUMMARY 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Gallery's  FY  1995  Ongoing 
Renovation  Program,  the  proposed  FY  1996  and  FY  1997 
Renovation  Program,  and  Ongoing  Renovation  Program  projects 
through  FY  2001  are  summarized  below. 

FY  1995  Renovation  Projects  Summary 

Projects  completed  or  in  progress  in  FY  1995  within  each 
category  of  the  Gallery's  renovation  budget  are  summarized 
below.   Only  individual  projects  estimated  to  cost  $100,000 
or  more  have  been  highlighted: 

Security  Projects 

1.  Upgrade  Alarms  &  Other  Security  Mechanisms :   This 
project  includes  the  addition  of  alarms  and  other 
security  mechanisms  to  enhance  protection  of  the 
Gallery's  collections.   Examples  are  access  and  parcel 
control  equipment  for  automated  card  readers,  door 
closure  mechanisms  and  computer  equipment  to  enhance 
protection  of  the  collections.   Construction  is  in 
progress . 

Environmental  Complisince 

1.  Asbestos  Removal /Encapsulation:   The  Gallery  is  engaged 
in  a  systematic  program  of  asbestos  abatement  primarily 
in  the  West  Building  following  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
our  facilities.   Most  of  the  abatement  work  is  planned 
as  part  of  remodeling  projects  or  in  priority  sequence 
as  recommended  by  the  engineering  study.   Occasionally 

i   emergency  asbestos  removal  is  required  when  situations 
develop  during  maintenance  and  renovation  that  create  an 
asbestos-related  health  or  safety  hazard. 

Access,  Safety  and  Building  Repair  Projects 

1.  West  Building  Dome  and  Portico  Stone  Repair:   This 
project  includes  repointing  and  other  repairs  to 
exterior  marble  surfaces  at  the  roof  level.   This  work, 
being  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  the  skylight 
major  critical  renovation  effort,  encompasses  the  entire 
surface  of  the  dome  and  of  the  north  and  south  portico 
roofs.   Also  included  are  marble  walls  extending  above 
the  roof  level  that  are  accessible  for  safe  repair  work 
without  closing  galleries  below.   Areas  that  cannot  be 
safely  repaired  will  be  surveyed,  but  work  will  be 
deferred  until  galleries  below  are  vacated  for  the 
skylight  project. 

2 .  Architects  Staff  Renovation  Budget  Salaries :   By 
agreement  with  0MB,  portions  of  the  Department  of 
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Architectural  Services  staff  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
Renovation  funds. 

3.  Gallery  Fiber  Optic  Communication  Network:   The  Gallery- 
completed  the  initial  installation  of  a  fiber  optic 
communications  network  to  serve  its  internal 
communications  needs  and  to  create  the  opportunity  for 
the  Gallery  to  make  use  of  various  public  and  commercial 
networks  to  distribute  Gallery  programs. 

4 .  Skylight  Frame  Seal  Replacement.  East  Building :   The 
deterioration  of  the  pre-moulded  rubber  weather  seal 
gasket  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  East  Building 
skylight  system  has  caused  many  of  the  existing  glazed 
panels  to  lose  their  required  airtight  seal.   This 
project  replaces  the  gasket. 

5 .  Other  Access.  Safety  and  Building  Repair  Projects: 
Other  projects  completed  in  FY  1995  include: 
installation  of  access  signage;  modification  to 
auditorium  desks  and  restroom  doors,  stalls  and 
accessories  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  staff  and 
visitors  with  disabilities;  modifications  to  HVAC 
systems;  installation  of  OSHA  approved  cages  around 
certain  devices  in  elevator  equipment  rooms;  and 
installation  of  additional  fire  doors  and  safety  rails. 

Alteration/Renovation 

1.  Guard/Laborer  Locker  Rooms :   This  long-delayed  project 
will  provide  a  consolidated  guard/labor  locker  room. 
Included  are  new  lockers,  lighting,  HVAC,  showers, 
restrooms,  uniform  fitting  and  distribution  facilities, 
and  break  areas.   The  project  incorporates  all  ADA 
requirements.   Construction  will  be  completed  by  June 
1996. 

2.  Warehouse  Shop  Construction  :   The  existing  carpenter 
shop  in  the  Connecting  Link  lacked  a  work  staging  area 
and  was  not  properly  vented  to  adequately  control  dust 
and  fumes.   This  project  moved  the  shop  to  the  Cheverly 
warehouse.   Construction  was  completed  in  September 
1995. 

3.  Frame  Conservation  Lab:   This  renovation  includes  the 
installation  of  a  vented  filter  wall,  "gallery-quality" 
lighting,  extensive  new  casework  and  storage  shelving,  a 
frame  mounting  wall,  an  office  area,  new  furnishings, 
and  an  effective  exhaust  system  to  remove  hazardous 
fumes  when  frames  are  gilded.   Construction  will  be 
completed  in  FY  1996. 

4.  Micro  Gallery:   The  existing  Information  Room  is  being 
renovated  to  accommodate  up  to  20  personal  computers 
through  which  the  public  can  access  the  permanent 
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collection,  Gallery  events,  and  general  services 
information.   The  Micro  Gallery  was  completed  and  opened 
in  October  1995. 

5.  Compact  Library  Shelving:   The  library's  general  book 
collection  is  constantly  growing,  yet  only  a  small 
amount  of  new  shelving  has  been  added  since  the  library 
first  moved  to  the  East  Building.   Compact  shelving  will 
provide  additional  storage  capacity.   Installation  will 
begin  in  1996. 

6.  West  Building  Frame  Storage  Racks:   The  West  Building 
vault  will  be  renovated  as  space  to  store  frames  for 
paintings.   Construction  will  be  completed  in  1996. 

7.  Other  Alteration/Renovation  Projects:   Other  projects 
include:   improvements  in  the  West  Building  Lecture  Hall 
to  enhance  sound  quality;  repairing  flooring.   Expanding 
the  prints  and  drawings  book  storage,  and  modifying  the 
work  station  area  within  the  East  Building  Print  Room; 
reconfiguration  of  East  Building  Fifth  and  Sixth  Level 
curatorial  office  spaces  to  accommodate  additional 
files,  storage  and  space  for  staff  and  computers. 

FY  1996  and  FY  1997  Renovation  Projects  Summary 

This  section  reviews  the  details  of  the  fiscal  1996  and 
proposed  1997  renovation  projects.   A  description  of  certain 
of  the  projects  currently  being  considered  for  these  years 
is  provided  immediately  below.   Only  those  projects 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000  or  more  are  listed  separately. 

We  have  not  yet  determined  which  of  the  FY  1997  projects 
will  be  implemented  in  FY  1997.   The  Gallery's  executive 
officers  will  review  anticipated  available  funding  against 
project  priorities  in  late  spring  of  1996  as  part  of  the 
Gallery's  annual  planning  and  budgeting  process. 

Environmental  Compliance 

1.  Asbestos  Removal /Encapsulation  --FY  1996,  $50.000/FY 
1997,  $50,000:   The  Gallery  will  continue  to  abate 
asbestos  contamination  following  our  engineering  survey 
provisions . 

2 .  Mount  Shop  and  Exhibits  Shop  Reconfiguration  --FY  1996, 
$300,000/FY  1997,  $75,000:   Deficiencies  need  to  be 
corrected  in  both  the  mount  shop  and  the  exhibits  shop. 
This  project  includes:   work  in  the  mount  shop  to 
reconfigure  the  space;  provide  security  doors  and  proper 
fire  egress,  install  storage  cabinets  and  shelving, 
provide  adequate  ventilation  of  harmful  fumes,  and 
install  proper  plumbing  and  electricity;  and  work  in  the 
exhibits  shop  to  use  the  space  more  efficiently  by 
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providing  office  space,  efficient  storage,  and  a  secure 
area  for  construction  of  armatures  for  art  work. 

Energy  Management 

1.  Rebalance  Air  Systems  --FY  1997,  $100.000:   Positive 
air  pressure  is  an  important  factor  in  the  environmental 
control,  energy  conservation,  and  cleanliness  of  any 
building.   For  years,  the  Gallery  has  had  negative  air 
pressure  which  has  caused  the  infiltration  of 
unconditioned  air  and  fumes  such  as  carbon  monoxide  from 
vehicular  traffic.   The  problem  in  the  West  Building  has 
been  particularly  exaggerated  by  the  exhaust  system 
required  to  remove  chemical  fumes  in  areas  such  as  the 
conservation  lab,  photography  lab,  and  silkscreen.   The 
intent  of  this  project  is  to  rebalance  and  revise  the 
air  handling  system  as  necessary  to  provide  a  positive 
air  pressure  in  the  Gallery. 

2 .  Replace  Switchgear  Network  Protection  --FY  1997. 
$160 . 000 :   Network  protectors  provide  automatic 
protection  to  the  202/208  volt  distribution  buss  for  the 
West  Building.   The  existing  units,  three  in  the  west 
vault  and  three  in  the  east  vault,  were  installed  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  West  Building  in  1941.   This 
project  includes  the  replacement  of  these  network 
protectors  in  the  main  switchgear. 

3.  Other  Enercry  Management  Projects:   Projects  to  be 
completed  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  include  reglazing  the 
West  Building  main  level  and  replacement  of  the  original 
facade  lighting  with  more  energy  efficient  and  easily 
maintained  fixtures.   In  the  East  Building,  we  will 
replace  the  protective  ultraviolet  filters  on  windows 
and  upgrade  the  electrical  power  to  ensure  uninterrupted 
service . 

Access,  Safety  and  Building  Repairs 

1 .  Elevator  Mechanical/Electrical  Renovation  --FY  1996, 
$150, 000/FY  1997,  $100,000:   The  Gallery's  conveying 
systems  (24  elevators,  2  escalators,  2  moving  walkways, 
and  miscellaneous  dumbwaiters)  in  both  the  East  and  West 
buildings  have  been  malfunctioning  and  breaking  down 
with  ever-increasing  frequency.  The  public  and  staff 
rely  on  these  pieces  of  equipment  to  function  properly. 
An  out-of -service  elevator  is  a  major  inconvenience  to  a 
handicapped  or  elderly  individual  or  one  visiting  with 
small  children,  and  can  bring  exhibition  construction 
and  art  movement  activity  to  a  halt.  Therefore,  the 
Gallery  is  planning  a  phased  rebuilding  of  the  elevators 
that  break  down  most  frequently.   An  average  of  $200,000 
annually  will  be  required  through  FY  2000. 
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2 .  Public  Elevators/ADA  Modifications  --FY  1997.  $100.000: 
This  project  includes  installation  of  elevator  cab  and 
hallway  controls  to  accommodate  those  who  are  physically 
disabled,  including  the  blind.   Work  includes  adding 
Braille  and  relocating  elevator  call  controls  within  the 
reach  of  those  in  wheelchairs.   The  modifications  must 
match  the  original  design  and  aesthetics  of  the 
elevators/buildings . 

3 .  Gallery  Fiber  Optic  Communication  Network  --  FY  1996. 
$126.000/FY  1997.  $121.000:   Continuation  of  the 
installation  of  the  Gallery-wide  fiber  optic 
communications  network. 

4 .  Repaint/Ref inish  Coffered  Rotunda  Domes.  Garden  Courts 
and  Sculpture  Halls.  West  Building  --  FY  1996.  $250.000: 
The  coffered  dome  in  the  rotunda,  and  the  barrel  vaults 
in  the  garden  courts  and  sculpture  halls  are  in  need  of 
replastering  and  repainting.   Plans  had  been  to  complete 
this  work  for  the  50th  anniversary  celebration,  however, 
only  minimal  plastering  repair  work  was  accomplished. 

5 .  Replace  Glass  Crystals.  Fourth  Street  Plaza  --FY  1996. 
$400 . OOP :   The  glazing  and  the  perimeter  waterproofing 
in  the  exterior  glass  pyramids  at  the  Fourth  Street 
plaza  are  leaking  and  in  serious  need  of  replacement  and 
repair. 

6 .  ADA  Modifications  to  Gallery  Restrooms  --FY  1996. 
$150,000/FY  1997.  $50.000:   Continuation  of 
modifications  to  several  restroom  doors,  lavatories,  and 
accessories  to  better  accommodate  the  needs  of  staff  and 
visitors  with  disabilities. 

7.  Other  Access.  Safety  and  Building  Repairs:   Other 
projects  include  completion  of  a  mechanical/electric 
system  survey,  modification  to  access  routes  and 
entrances,  upgrading  of  restrooms,  application  of  noise 
dampening  technology  to  reduce  noise  pollution,  fountain 
and  other  plumbing  modifications,  maintenance  of 
temporary  West  Building  skylight  covering,  and  minor 
fireproof ing  of  old  telephone  cable  openings, 
replacement  of  obsolete  electrical  dimmers  throughout 
the  Gallery,  and  temporary  repairs  to  prevent  water 
leaks  onto  East  Building  walls. 

Alteration/Renovation 

Small  Auditorium  Renovation.  East  Building  --  FY  1997. 
$160 , OOP :   In  order  to  be  a  more  useful  space,  the  East 
Building  small  auditorium  is  in  need  of  functional 
improvements.   This  project  includes  better  acoustical 
treatment  on  the  walls,  improvements  to  seating  and 
lighting,  remodeling  of  the  entrance  with  doors  to  better 
accommodate  persons  with  disabilities  and  to  isolate  sound 
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from  the  exhibition  area,  and  permanent  housing  for  the 
screen  and  curtain. 

Projected  Multi-Year  Renovation  Projects  through  FY  2001  Detailed 
Summary 

This  section  shows  in  table  form  the  multi-year  projects  within 
each  category  of  the  Gallery's  renovation  budget  that  are 
expected  to  have  a  total  project  cost  of  $300,000  or  more  over 
the  period  FY  1996  through  FY  2001.   A  chart  is  provided  on  the 
next  page  which  displays  the  anticipated  year-by-year  costs  of 
each  of  these  projects  for  this  time  frame. 

Naturally,  some  of  these  budgets  may  be  subject  to  change  as  we 
investigate  options  for  dealing  with  various  technical  problems, 
analyze  further  the  impact  of  one  change  upon  another,  consider 
new  needs,  and  reevaluate  priorities  in  light  of  budget 
availability  and  ongoing  workload. 
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FUNCTION  C 
PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS.  GROUNDS  ANt)  CONTENTS 

Introduction 

This  function  involves  protecting  the  Gallery's  buildings, 
grounds  and  contents  from  vandalism,  theft,  fire,  environmental 
and  other  hazards;  providing  first  aid  for  visitors  and  staff; 
and  operating  public  checkroom  services.   To  provide  adequate 
protection  it  is  necessary  that  a  guard  and/or  appropriate 
electronic  surveillance  be  located  so  that  all  visitors  and  works 
of  art  in  the  exhibition  areas  be  within  their  view  at  all  times. 
Other  positions  are  determined  by  the  number  of  entrances  to  the 
buildings,  reliefs,  special  requirements,  necessary  patrols  and 
manning  requirements  for  the  electronic  security  console. 

A  total  of  336  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  to  provide  for  proper  security  for  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  contents.   For  FY  1997  the  overall  ceiling  limitation 
requested  of  0MB  results  in  an  estimated  307  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  employment  for  this  function. 

FY  1997  Request 

A  total  of  $11,516,000  is  requested  in  FY  1997  for  the 
protection  of  the  Gallery's  buildings,  grounds  and  contents. 
This  request  represents  an  increase  of  $654,000  above  the 
budgeted  FY  1996  level  of  funding.   The  comparative  budget  levels 
for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  are  displayed  in  the  following  table: 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  (DECREASES) 

PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  GROUNDS  &  CONTENTS 

FUNCTION  C 

FY  1997 
Over/ (Under) 
OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1996        FY  1997        FY  1996 

Personnel  Compensation....  $  8,434,000  $  8,953,000    $   519,000 

Personnel  Benefits 1.787.000  1.922.000       135.000 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 10,221,000  10,875,000       654,000 

Travel  of  Persons 6,000  6,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  -  -            - 
Rent,  Communications  & 

Utilities 5,000  5,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction. . . 

Other  Services 330,000  330,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 134,000  134,000 

Equipment 166,000  166,000 

Land  &  Structures -       -      - 


Total $10.862.000     Sll.  516,  000    $   654.000 
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1.    Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits- -increase  of  S654.000 
This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 

3/4  year  funding  of  proposed  3%  general  pay 

raise  in  January  1997 $   233  ,  000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1996  general  pay  raise..      202,000 

Mandatory  within-grade  promotions  and  wage 

board  step  increases 113  ,  000 

Funding  of  1.22%  FY  1995  locality  pay 41,000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1995  general  pay  raise..       53,000 

Annualization  of  .54%  FY  1996  locality  pay 18,000 

One  more  compensable  day 33,000 

Partial  absorption  of  uncontrollable  pay  by 

delaying  the  rehiring  of  essential  personnel...      (28,000) 

Reduction  of  employee  awards (11.  000) 

Totals S   654.000 

For  the  galleries,  it  is  necessary  that  guards  be  so  located 
that  all  visitors  and  works  of  art  in  the  exhibition  areas  be 
within  their  view  at  all  times.   All  other  positions  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  entrances  to  the  buildings,  reliefs, 
specialized  duties,  manning  of  the  security  console  and  patrols. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  requirement,  guard  positions 
are  determined  as  follows: 

RequvLred  days  of  duty  per  year  per  guard 260 

Less:   Number  of  days  off  --  Annual  leave     21 

Sick  leave        9 
Average  number  of  excused  holidays     _3.       33 

Average  number  of  days  of  duty  per  guard 227 

Days  Gallery  open  to 

public  during  year     =  363  =  1.60  Staff  -  year  required 

average  number  of        227        per  guard  post 

days  of  duty  per  guard 
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FUNCTION  D 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction 


This  function  consolidates  the  activities  of  the 
Administrator,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary-General  Counsel.   The 
Administrator  is  responsible  for  the  operations,  maintenance  and 
security  of  the  Gallery's  buildings  and  grounds  and  the 
accountability  for  procurement  of  all  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  operations  of  the  Gallery;  recruitment 
and  enhancement  of  the  Gallery's  staff;  and  centralized  mail, 
file,  and  duplicating  operations.   The  Secretary-General  Counsel 
provides  legal  support  and  competent  professional  advice  to  the 
Gallery  management  as  well  as  direct  support  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  its  committees.   The  office  is  also  charged  with 
general  overview  of  the  Archives  Department.   The  Treasurer  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  control  of  all  of  the  Gallery's 
financial  resources  in  accordance  with  applicable  legislation, 
by-laws  and  regulations,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  proper 
books,  records,  and  financial  reports  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles;  network  and 
telecommunications  services;  and  the  Publications  Sales 
facilities. 

A  total  of  88  full-time  permanent  positions  have  been 
established  to  provide  proper  staffing  for  the  general 
administration  functions.   For  FY  1997  the  overall  ceiling 
limitation  requested  of  0MB  results  in  an  estimated  88  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  employment  for  this  function. 

FY  1997  Request 

Funding  of  $8,959,000  is  requested  in  FY  1997  to  provide  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  offices  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary-General  Counsel,  and  the  Treasurer.   This  request 
represents  an  increase  of  $292,000  above  the  budgeted  amount  of 
FY  1996.   The  comparative  budgets  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  are 
displayed  by  object  class  in  the  following  table: 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  (DECREASES) 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

FUNCTION  D 


FY  1997 
Over/ (Under) 
OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1996        FY  1997        FY  1996 

Personnel  Compensation....  $  3,701,000  $  3,903,000    $    202,000 

Personnel  Benefits 1.  502.  000      1.  592.  000    90.000 

Subtotal  Compensation 

and  Benefits 5,203,000  5,495,000        292,000 

Travel  of  Persons 27,000  27,000 

Transportation  of  Things..  94,000  94,000 
Rent,  Communications  & 

Utilities 1,400,000  1,400,000 

Printing  &  Reproduction...  -  -             - 

Other  Services 1,398,000  1,398,000 

Supplies  &  Materials 345,000  345,000 

Equipment 200,000  200,000 

Land  &  Structures -      -       - 

Total S  8,667.000    $  8.959.000     $   292.000 

1 .    Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits- -Increase  of  $292.000. 
This  increase  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Item  Amount 


3/4  year  funding  of  projected  3%  general  pay 

raise  in  January  1997 $  101,000 

Annualization  of  2%  FY  1996  general  pay  raise....  87,000 

Mandatory  with- in  grade  promotions  and  wage 

board  step  increases 55,000 

Funding  of  1.22%  FY  1995  locality  pay 52,000 

Annualized  of  2%  FY  1995  general  pay  raise 20,000 

Annualization  of  .54%  FY  1996  locality  pay 24,000 

One  more  compensable  day 15, 000 

Eliminate  funding  for  reduction  of  1  FTE 

through  restructuring (30,000) 
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Partial  absorption  of  uncontrollable  pay  by 

delaying  the  rehiring  of  essential  personnel...        (9,000) 

Reduction  of  employee  awards (23  .  000) 

Totals $292,  OOP 

2 .  Rent,  Communications,  and  Utilities- -No  increase. 

Rent,  communications  and  utilities  will  require  no  increase  in 
FY  1997.   A  summary  of  specific  rent,  communications  and  utilities 
needed  under  General  Administration  follows: 

FY  1997 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1996         FY  1997       FY  1996 

Communications 

Telephone $   405,000  $   405,000      $ 

Postage 335,  000  335, 000          - 

Subtotal  Communications  740, 000  740. OOP          - 

Warehouse 

Rent- -structural 491,000  491,000 

Utilities 45,  OOP  45, 000          - 

Subtotal  Warehouse ....  536, OOP  536, 000          - 

Rent- -copiers,  equipment 

space,  etc 124 , OOP         124 , 000  - 

Total $1.400,  OOP      $1,4PP,  000      $ 

3 .  Other  Services- -No  increase. 

Other  services  will  require  no  increase  in  FY  1997.  A  summary 
of  specific  services  needed  for  the  General  Administration  function 
follows : 

FY  1997 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1996         FY  1997       FY  1996 

Payroll  Processing $   121,000  $   121,  PPP      $ 

Data  Processing 815,000         815,000 

Employee  Training 39,000          39,000 

Maintenance  and  repair 

of  personal  computers..  157,000         157,000 
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FY  1997 
Over/ 
(Under) 
Description  FY  1996         FY  1997       FY  1996 

Personal  Property  Repair 

(Equipment) 74,000  74,000 

Maintenance  of  telephone 

system 68,000  68,000 

Other  Services  General 

Admin 124.  000         124,  OOP  - 

Total $1.  398.  000      $1.  398,  000      $ 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 

The  following  narrative  highlights  the  accomplishments  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art's  Information  Systems  Department 
during  fiscal  year  1995  and  indicates  our  plans  for  fiscal  years 
1996  and  1997.   These  plans  and  accomplishments  are  categorized 
by  major  function. 

I .  Function  A  -  The  Care  and  Utilization  of  the  Art  Collection 

During  FY  1995,  the  Information  Systems  Department  completed 
development  of  the  Loans  and  Insurance  components  of  the 
Gallery's  Collection  Management  System.   This  marks  the  end  of 
the  development  cycle  of  the  system's  primary  functional 
subsystems  as  identified  in  the  prototype.   With  this  effort 
behind  us,  we  will  now  begin  to  focus  our  efforts  on  completing 
system  and  user  documentation,  training  additional  staff,  and 
maintaining  the  current  software  according  to  changes  in  user 
requirements  and  the  Gallery's  evolving  network  environment.   In 
addition,  we  will  begin  to  investigate  alternatives  for 
converting  the  Collection  Management  System's  PC  software  to  a 
platform  that  supports  a  graphical  user  interface.   During  FY 
1995,  we  successfully  modified  the  Collection  Management  System 
to  run  as  a  DOS  application  under  Windows.   The  challenge  for 
fiscal  years  1996  and  1997  will  be  to  find  the  means  to  turn  the 
system  into  a  true  Windows  application.   This  strategy  is 
important  to  the  long-term  viability  of  the  Collection  Management 
System  as  the  technology  continues  to  change  and  Windows  (not 
DOS)  becomes  the  primary  operating  environment. 

Along  with  the  above  mentioned  efforts,  we  will  also  begin 
to  take  a  look  into  using  the  information  contained  in  our 
Collection  System  as  a  basis  for  developing  educational  programs 
to  be  distributed  on  the  Internet .   We  have  already  begun 
converting  existing  Gallery  educational  programs  from  their 
current  media  (i.e.,  printed  materials,  slides,  audio  cassettes, 
etc.)  over  to  digital  technology.   We  plan  to  first  prototype 
these  materials  with  World  Wide  Web  software  and  distribute  them 
in-house  for  comment  via  the  Gallery's  local  area  network.   We 
hope  to  be  on  the  Internet  in  fiscal  1997  or  before  if  funds  can 
be  made  available  to  purchase  the  necessary  equipment. 

II .  Function  D  -  General  Administration 

Again  in  FY  1995,  we  successfully  completed  the  installation 
of  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  (DBS)  latest  release  of  their  government 
financial  management  system  software  products.   The  new  general 
ledger  system  went  into  production  in  July  1995.   As  in  the  past, 
the  Gallery's  Financial  Systems  staff  will  continue,  in  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997,  to  keep  our  financial  management  software 
up-to-date  by  installing  the  latest  releases  as  they  are  made 
available . 
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In  fiscal  year  1995  we  began  a  systems  development  effort  to 
create  an  automated  interface  between  our  DBS  Financial  System 
and  the  USDA  National  Finance  Center's  Payroll  System.   We  plan 
to  have  NFC  provide  us  with  a  computer  tape  containing  detailed 
accounting  information  on  the  Gallery's  payroll  which  will  be 
processed  by  this  new  application  and  automatically  entered  into 
the  Gallery's  Financial  System.   This  effort  was  begun  in  FY  1995 
and  will  be  completed  in  FY  1996. 

III.  Microcomputer  Development 

Over  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  have  focused  on  upgrading 
existing  personal  computers  with  faster  processor  cards,  higher 
capacity  disk  drives  and  additional  memory  to  run  graphical 
applications  with  Windows.   Since  the  majority  of  the  Gallery's 
PCs  are  IBM  PS/2s  with  microchannel  architecture,  financially  it 
makes  more  sense  for  us  to  upgrade  rather  than  replace .   This 
strategy  is  particularly  important  since  we  have  600  PCs  to 
"network  enable"  as  we  have  begun  to  install  our  Gallery-wide 
local  area  network. 

IV.  System  Consolidation  Efforts 

During  fiscal  year  1995,  we  moved  our  mainframe  workload 
onto  an  IBM  Rack-Mounted  Server.   Our  Financial  Management  System 
has  been  moved  along  with  our  Collection  Management  System.   We 
then  were  able  to  send  our  mainframe  back  to  the  vendor. 
Additionally,  we  removed  some  older  peripheral  equipment  which 
had  become  obsolete  and  too  expensive  to  maintain.   The  purpose 
of  this  consolidation  is  to  keep  operating  expenses  down  by 
eliminating  mainframe  computers,  redundant  systems  software  and 
costly  hardware  maintenance. 

V.  Digital  Imaging  Activities 

We  have  established  a  production  environment  for  digital 
imaging  and  are  now  actively  capturing  images  of  our  collection 
to  be  used  for  our  upcoming  European  Video  Disk.   To  date,  we 
have  captured  and  stored  approximately  two  thousand  digital 
images  of  paintings,  drawings  and  decorative  arts  from  our 
collection.   The  process  of  scanning,  color  editing  and  storing 
images  of  our  entire  collection,  some  96,000  objects,  will  take 
several  years  to  complete. 

Aside  from  using  these  digital  images  for  content  in 
programs  like  the  American  and  European  video  disks  and  for 
online  access  to  Gallery  staff,  we  have  also  begun  to  utilize 
this  digital  resource  in  the  development  of  educational  programs 
for  the  Internet. 

VI .  Local  Area  Networks 

In  April  1995,  we  completed  the  installation  of  the  base 
local  area  networking  equipment  in  all  of  the  Gallery's  telephone 
wire  closets.   This  equipment,  along  with  our  fiber  optic 
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backbone,  will  provide  a  LAN  connection  to  every  PC  located 
throughout  the  Gallery. 

Once  this  equipment  was  in  place,  we  installed  an  electronic 
mail  system  and  began  to  provide  e-mail  services  to  the  Gallery's 
PC  user  community.   To  date,  we  have  met  our  objective  to  connect 
250  users  to  the  LAN  in  1995.   As  planned,  we  hope  to  connect  an 
additional  250  users  in  1996  and  the  remainder  in  1997. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 


COMPARATIVE  COST  SUMMARY 
On-site  versus  Off-Site  Services 


The  Gallery's  information  systems  costs  for  FY  1996  and  1997  are 
summarized  below  showing  costs  for  contractor  services  performed  on-site  and 
off-site  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gallery. 


ON-SITE  SERVICES: 

In-house  Computer  (Art) 
In- house  Computer  (Admin) 
Supplies /Software 

Subtotal 
PC  Mainteneuice  &  Equipment 

Subtotal  On-site  Services 

OFF- SITE  SERVICES: 

Library  Contract  EDP  Services 
Development  Contract  EDP  Services 
Corporate  Relations  EDP  Services 
Information  Office 
Personnel  Contract  EDP  Services 

Subtotal 
USDA/NFC  Payroll  Processing 

Subtotal  Off-Site  Services 
TOTAL  EDP  BUDGET 


$   673,000 

810,000 

31.000 

1, 514, 000 

261.000 

1.775.000 


131,000 

17,000 

13,000 

10,000 

5.000 

176,000 

121.000 

297.000 


$   673,000 

810,000 

31.000 

1, 514, 000 

261.000 

1.775.000 


1997  OVER/ 
(UNDER)  1996 


111,000 

17,000 

13,000 

10,000 

5.000 

156,000 

121.000 

277.000 


S2.072.000     S2. 052. 000 


(20,000) 


(20,000) 


(20.000) 
S  (20.000) 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 


COMPARATIVE  COST  SUMMARY 
By  Function 


The  standard  functional  presentation  of  the  Information  Systems  Federal 
budget  request  is  presented  below. 


FUNCTION  A 

Services  -  In-house 
Services  -  Off-site 

Subtotal  Services 
Supplies /Software 

Subtotal  Function  A 

FUNCTION  D 

Services  -  In-house 
Services  -  Off-Site 
Services  -  USDA/NFC  Processing 

Subtotal  Services 
Supplies /Software 

Subtotal  Function  D 
PC  Maintenance  &  Equipment 
TOTAL  EDP  BUDGET 


1997    OVER/ 

1996 

1997 

(UNDER) 

1996 

$ 

673, 

,000 

$ 

673, 

,000 

$ 

171, 

,000 

151, 

,000 

(20. 

000) 

844, 

.000 

824, 

,000 

(20, 

000) 

844. 

,000 

824, 

,000 

(20, 

000) 

810, 

,000 

810, 

,000 

5, 

,000 

5, 

,000 

- 

121, 
936, 

,000 
.000 

121, 
936, 

,000 
,000 

- 

. 

31, 

967, 

261, 

,072, 

,000 
,000 
,000, 
,000 

12. 

31, 

967, 

261, 

,052, 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

. 

^ 

U20^ 

.0001 
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PROGRAM  AND  PERFORMANCE 

1-   Management  and  Operation.   --  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art  receives,  holds,  and  administers  works  of  art  acquired  for 
the  Nation  by  the  Gallery's  board  of  trustees;  maintains  and 
administers  the  Gallery's  buildings  to  provide  maximum  care  and 
protection  to  art  treasures  and  permit  these  works  of  art  to  be 
exhibited  regularly  to  the  public  without  charge.   Number  of 
visitors : 

1995  actual    -  4,477,783 

1996  estimate  -  4,500,000 

1997  estimate  -  4,500,000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Ident 

ification  code  33-0200-0-1-503 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Personnel  compensation: 

1 1 

1 
3 

26,764 
809 

26,411 
800 

27  939 

11 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

800 

11 

5 

Other  personnel  compensation 

2,334 

2,300 

2,300 

11 

8 

Special  personal  services  payments .... 
Total  personnel  compensation 

. 

. 

_ 

29,907 

29,511 

31,039 

Personnel  benefits : 

1  ? 

1 
0 

6,588 
80 

7,469 
100 

8,  047 

13 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

100 

21 

0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons . . 

337 

343 

320 

22 

0 

Transportation  of  things 

671 

613 

611 

23 

0 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities... 

4,690 

5,011 

5,006 

?4 

n 

285 

292 

276 

?S 

0 
0 

6,583 
2,437 

6,304 
2,195 

5,237 

26 

Supplies  and  materials 

2,158 

31 

0 

Equipment 

1,545 

1,283 

1,079 

32 

0 
0 

Lands  and  structures 

. 

. 

. 

99 

Total  obligations 

53,123 

53,121 

53,873 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
REPAIR.  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1995 
Identification  code  33-0200-0-1-503            Actual 

1996 
Estimate 

1997 
Estimate 

Personnel  compensation: 

86 
42 

89 
43 

11.3   Positions  other  than  permanent 34 

11.5   Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation 127 

128 

132 

Personnel  benefits: 
12.1   Civilian 35 

35 

1,400 
200 
12  0 

9,117 
11,000 

21.0   Travel 

25.2   Other  services 1,172 

1,  300 

26  . 0   Supplies  and  Materials 138 

31 . 0   Equipment 818 

200 

120 
4  212 

99.0     Total  obligations 5 ,  314 

6,  000 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 


Total  number  of  full-time 
permanent  positions 


Total  compensable  workyears : 

Full-time  equivalent 

employment 


Full-time  equivalent  of  overtime 
and  holiday  hours 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

885 

884 

872 

795 

795 

795 

44 

44 

44 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1995 
Identification  code  33-0200-0-1-503            Actual 

1996 
Estimate 

1997 
Estimate 

Obligations  by  program  activity: 

10.00  Total  obligations 53  123 

53,121 

53,873 

Budget  resourcee  available  for  obligation: 
21.40  Unobligated  balances  available, 
start  of  year: 

2,126 
51,844 

849 
53  899 

22.00  New  budget  authority  (gross) 52,805 

22.30  Unobligated  balance  expiring -9 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources  available 

53,970 
-53,121 

849 

23.95  New  obligations -53,123 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year : 

Uninvested  balance 2 ,  126 

-53.873 
875 

New  budget  authority  (gross),  detail: 

Current ; 
40.00  Appropriation  52,805 

51,844 
51,844 

53. 899 

70.00  Total  new  budget  authority  (gross)....     52,805 

53,899 

Chauige  in  unpaid  obligation: 

72.40  Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year: 

Obligated  balance:   Appropriation:         4,041 
73.10  New  obligations 53 ,  123 

3,732 

53,121 

-52,890 

3,963 
53, 873 

73.20  Total  outlays  (gross) -52,780 

-53 , 789 

73.40  Adiustments  in  expired  accounts -652 

74.40  Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

Obligated  balance:   Appropriation          3,732 

3,963 

4,047 

Outlays  (gross)  detail: 
86.90  Outlays  from  new  current  authority....     47,231 

86.93  Outlays  from  current  balances 5,550 

87.00  Total  outlays  (gross)   .                   52,781 

47,236 

5,654 

52,890 

49,223 

4,566 

53, 789 

New  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

89.00  Budget  authority 52,805 

90.00  Outlays 52,781 

51,844 
52,890 

53,899 
53,789 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

REPAIR.  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINOS 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1995 
Identification  code  33-0201-0-1-503             Actual 

1996 
Estimate 

1997 
Estimate 

Obligations  by  program  activity: 

10.00  Total  obligations 5,314 

11,000 

6,000 

Budget  resources  available  for  obligation: 

21.40  Unobligated  balances  available, 
start  of  year: 
Uninvested  balance 4  ,  603 

5,304 
6,442 

11,746 
-11,000 

746 
5,  942 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources  available 

6,688 

23.95  New  obliaations -5,314 

-6.000 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year:   Appropriation: 
Uninvested  balance 5  ,  304 

746 

688 

New  budget  authority  (gross) ,  detail 
Current : 

6,442 

5,  942 

Permanent : 
68.00  Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections : 
Offsetting  collections  (cash) 2,000 

70.00  Total  new  budget  authority  (gross)....     6,015 

6,442 

5,942 

Change  in  unpaid  obligation: 

72.40  Unpaid  obligation,  start  of 
year: 
Obligated  balance:   Appropriation:         1,522 
73  10  New  obligations 5 ,  314 

5,493 
11,000 
-9,344 

7,149 

7,149 
6,  000 

73  20  Total  outlays  (gross) -1,343 

-8 , 119 

74.40  Total  unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

Obligated  balance:   Appropriation:         5,493 

5,030 

Outlays  (gross)  detail: 

86.90  Outlays  from  new  current  authority.... 

9,344 
9,344 

1,654 
6,465 

8,119 

New  budget  authority  and   outlays 

89.00  Budget  authority 6,015 

90.00  Outlays 1 ,  343 

6,442 
9,344 

5,942 
8,119 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

STATEMENT  OF  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  FUNDS  FOR  OPERATIONS 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1995 

(with  comparative  totals  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1994) 


Non-Federal 

Federal 

Total 

Totals 

Support  and  revenue: 

U.S.  Government  appropriation 

utilized  (Note  1) 

$ 

$58,036,828 

$58,036,828 

$53,632,377 

Return  from  endowment  funds 

5,613,375 

5.613,375 

4,851,916 

Grants  for  special  exhibitions 

2,253,598 

2,253,598 

1,722,657 

Special  purpose  funds  utilized 

4,115,838 

4,115,838 

2,667.374 

Income  from  food  services,  recorded 

tours,  reimbursements,  and  other 

93,737 
12,076,548 

- 

93.737 
70.113.376 

30.813 

Total  support  and  revenue 

58,036,828 

62.905.137 

Operating  expenses: 

Programs: 

Curatorial 

2,284,121 

8,352,828 

10,636,949 

9,445,986 

Conservation 

530,548 

2,402,028 

2,932,576 

2.708,429 

Special  exhibitions 

3,318,061 

2,946,016 

6,264,077 

4,688,969 

Editorial  and  photography 

- 

1,203,389 

1,203,389 

1,223,613 

Research  services 

192,163 

2,515,203 

2,707,366 

2,839,534 

Educational  services 

1,892,232 

3,515,012 

5,407,244 

5,203.175 

Fellovirahlps 

726,317 

- 

726,317 

604,539 

Music 

354,192 

217,920 

572,112 

538.521 

Total  program  expenses 

9.297.634 

21.152.396 

30,450,030 

27.252.766 

Operations,  security  and 
administration: 

Operations  and  maintenance 

Security 
Administration,  fiscal  and  legal 
Development 

Total  operations,  security  and 
administration 

Renovation  expenditures 
Equipment  expenditures 

Total  expenses 
Excess  of  support  and  revenue  over 
expenses 


256,216          11,124,702  11,380,918  11,278,184 

10,818,594  10,818,594  10,734,005 

886,836            8,756,404  9,643,240  9,539,935 

1.381.795               230.949  1.612.744  838.366 


2,524,847 

30,930,649 

5.314.385 

639,398 

58,036,828 

$ 

33,455,496 

5,314,385 

639.398 

69,859,309 

?      ?54,067 

32.390.490 
2.063.771 

. 

1.086.956 

11,822,481 
$     254.067 

62,793,983 

$     111.154 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part 
of  these  financial  statements. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 


03/08/96 


SUPPORT  AND  REVENUES: 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  APPROPRIATION: 

One-Year  Operating  Funds 
Special  Exhibitions 
Renovation 
Subtotal 

West  Building  Skylights 
Fire  Protection  Systems 
Structural/Waterproofing  Repairs 
Energy  Management  System* 
Sculpture  Garden 

Total  Support  and  Revenues 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 
Programs: 

Curatorial 
Conservation 
Special  Exhibitions 
Editorial  and  Photography 
Research  Services 
Educational  Services 
Music 
Total  Program  Expenses 

Operations,  Security  and 
Administration: 

Operations  and  Maintenance 
Security 

Administration,  Fiscal 
and  Legal 
Total  Operations,  Security 
and  Administration 

Renovation  Expenditures 
Equipment  Expenditures 
Subtotal 

West  Building  Skylights 
Fire  Protection  Systems 
Structural/Waterproofing  Repairs 
Energy  Management  System 
Sculpture  Garden 

Total  Expenses 

FTE's 


%  of  Change 

FY  1996 

1         FY  1997 

FY  1997  Over 

APPROPRIATION 

BUDGET 

FY  1996 

$48,818,000 

$50,873,000 

4.0% 

3,026,000 

3,026,000 

0.0% 

1,242,000 

692,000 

-79.5% 

53,086,000 

54,591,000 

2.8% 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

0.0% 

700,000 

750,000 

6.7% 

- 

- 

NA 

- 

- 

NA 

- 

- 

NA 

58.286.000 


$58.286.000 


7,115,000 

7,452,000 

4.5% 

2,111,000 

1,973,000 

-7.0% 

3,026.000 

3,026,000 

0.0% 

1,159,000 

1,197,000 

3.2% 

2,805,000 

2,887,000 

2.8% 

4,110,000 

4,297,000 

4.4% 

206,000 

220,000 

6.4% 

20,532,000 

21,052,000 

2.5% 

11,177,000 

11,970,000 

6.6% 

10,696,000 

11,350,000 

5.8% 

8,467,000 

8,759,000 

3.3% 

30,340.000 

32,079,000 

5.4% 

1 ,242,000 

692,000 

-79.5% 

972,000 

768,000 

-26.6% 

53,086.000 

54,591,000 

2.8% 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

0.0% 

700,000 

750,000 

6.7% 

- 

- 

NA 

- 

- 

NA 

- 

- 

NA 

$59.841.000 


2.6% 


795 
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'Includes  a  $2,000,000  grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy. 
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Institute  of  Museum  Services 
FY  97  Appropriations  Request 

Museums,  libraries  and  historical  societies  have  become  major  educational  institutions  in 
our  society.  They  enable  us  to  continue  our  education  long  after  we  leave  school,  and  they're  a 
great  resource  for  kids  in  public  and  private  schools.  The  importance  of  strengthening  the 
institutions  that  conserve  the  great  achievements  of  American  and  world  culture  is  clear. " 

~  Diane  Ravitch 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1976  to  recognize  the  vital 
public  service  museums  provide  as  community  centers  of  education  and  keepers  of  the  collections 
that  are  our  cultural  heritage.  IMS  provides  assistance  for  operations  and  conservation  activities 
for  large  and  small  museums,  in  urban,  suburban  and  riual  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Eligible  institutions  include  aquariums,  arboretums  and  botanical  gardens,  art  museums, 
youth  museums,  general  museums,  historic  houses  and  sites,  history  museums,  nature  centers, 
natural  history  and  anthropology  museums,  planetariums,  science  and  technology  centers, 
specialized  museums,  and  zoological  parks. 

With  this  budget  submission  IMS  moves  into  its  third  decade  of  serving  museums  and  the  public. 
Museums  are  energetically  engaged  in  meeting  new  challenges;  they  are  entering  into  creative 
collaborations  to  share  resources;  they  are  important  resources  in  the  education  of  our  children; 
they  are  strong  partners  in  the  economy  of  a  community. 

America's  museums  hold  vast  scientiiflc,  historic,  cultural  and  artistic  collections.  Whatever  your 
interest  from  moon  shots  to  mosaics,  fly  fishing  to  forensic  science,  Jefferson  to  jazz,  there  is  a 
museum  and  a  collection  that  can  expand  your  horizons,  delight  your  intellect  and  challenge  you, 
your  children,  your  family  and  your  friends  to  continue  to  learn  and  discover. 

But  why  do  diese  8000  vital  institutions  and  the  600,000,000  visitors  they  serve  each  year  need  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services?  Why  do  they  need  a  federal  program  to  assist  museums  to  care  for 
these  collections  and  for  general  operating  expenses? 

Though  held  locally,  museums'  collections  are  valued  nationally.  Our  museums  and  the  ti^easures 
they  hold  are  part  of  a  public  trust  and  aU  of  us,  government,  private  and  individual,  have  a  role 
and  responsibility  for  their  care. 

Further,  IMS  takes  on  unglamorous  activities  that  do  not  attract  private  support  Though 
unglamorous,  this  support  cannot  trtily  be  called  "behind-the-scenes"  because  when  a  visitor  enters 
a  museum,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  effect  of  federal  IMS  money  is  front  and  center.  IMS 
activities  have  a  long  term  impact  on  building  the  C2q)acity  of  museums. 

In  addition,  IMS  provides  a  national  forum  that  would  otherwise  disappear.  Hundreds  of  museum 
professionals  participate  in  grant  reviews  each  year  sharing  their  expertise  and  improving  museum 
practice  nationwide.  This  process  has  been  a  unique  force  that  has  improved  museum  practice  and 
service  to  visitors  for  twenty  years. 
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Federal  involvement  has  several  other  advantages: 

•  IMS  requires  that  museums  reach  out  to  the  broadest  audiences 

-  -i         •    IMS  encourages  museums  of  all  sizes  to  reach  for  the  highest  standards 
of  practice  in  fulfilling  their  missions. 

•  I  MS  grants,  based  on  peer  acknowledged  merit,  leverage  additional 
funds. 

•  IMS  reaches  museums  of  all   types  and  aU    budget  sizes,  it  reaches 
museums  that  for  geographic  or  odier  reasons  do  not  have  access  to  private 
funders. 

Finally, 

•  IMS  listens  and  responds  with  leadership. 

For  twenty  years  IMS  has  been  involved  in  a  tremendously  successful  public  private 
partnership  with  museums  and  the  public  they  serve.  IMS  is  proud  of  its  record  of  keeping 
administrative  costs  low  so  that  nearly  95%  of  every  dollar  appropriated  to  the  agency  goes  directly 
to  local  museums.  The  cuts  sustained  by  the  IMS  in  FY  1996  directly  affect  local  museums  and 
their  e£forts  to  serve  communities  throughout  the  United  States. 

IMS  is  a  leader,  it  acts  as  a  convener  to  bring  museums  together  with  other  segments  of 
society  to  further  shared  goals  and  to  acknowledge  excellence.  Several  recent  examples: 

Museum  School  Partnership 

In  November  1995, 150  museum  professionals  and  school  administrators  and  teachers  from 
throughout  the  United  States  participated  in  The  IMS  Museum  School  Partnership  Conference. 
The  conference  provided  practical  models  for  partnerships  that  worL  Through  this  conference 
IMS  was  able  to  enlarge  the  impact  of  its  grants  for  museum  school  partnerships  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  a  broad  range  of  professional  whose  efforts  will  impact  thousands  of 
children. 

IMS  will  be  publishing  a  book  that  will  provide  models,  suggestions  about  how  to  put  together 
viable  partnerships,  resource  names,  and  a  bibliography.  The  books  will  be  published  tius 
summer  and  several  thousand  copies  will  be  available  to  the  field. 

National  Award  for  Museum  Service 

For  the  second  year,  in  1995,  IMS  made  the  National  Award  for  Museum  Service.  The  award 
places  a  national  spotlight  on  museums  that  are  central  to  the  life  of  their  communities.  It  honors 
museums  that  demonstrate  an  institutional  commitment  to  public  service  with  programs  that 
address  social,  economic  or  enviroiunental  issues.  At  a  luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill  honoring  the 
award  wiimers  recipients  described  their  accomplishments. 

Bobye  List,  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum,  NY,  related  stories  of  young  teens  who 
are  a  part  of  the  MUSEUM  TEAM,  a  program  that  addresses  the  city- wide  lack  of  adequate. 
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supervised,  educational  activities  for  school-age  children  during  their  non-school  hours. 

Carlos  Tortolero,  executive  director  of  the  Mexican  Fine  Arts  Center  Museum,  Chicago,  IL,  spoke 
movingly  about  the  Museum's  success  in  creating  a  home  for  Mexican  culture  "sin  fronteras" 
(without  borders)  and  the  Museum's  advocacy  work  on  issues  of  central  concern  to  the  Mexican 
people. 

David  Goudy,  director  of  the  Montshire  Museum  of  Science,  Norwich,  VT  inspired  all  with  the 
story  of  how  this  regional  science  resource  galvanized  community  support  and  spearheaded  a 
unique  center  for  recycling  and  waste  management  for  the  entire  state  of  Vermont 

Ron  Chew,  director  of  the  Wing  Luke  Asian  Museum,  Seattle,  WA,  provided  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  power  of  a  community-based  organization  that  is  on  the  vangiiard  of  high  quality  and 
intensive  community  involvement  He  described  creating  intergenerational  exhibits  that  engender 
community  pride  and  raise  awareness  about  the  contributions  of  Asian  Pacific  Americans  in 
Seattle. 

Research  in  Learning  in  Uie  Museum 

IMS  has  convened  a  number  of  meetings  with  NEH,  NEA,  NSF,  representatives  fi-om  the 
Smithsonian,  and  the  DOE  to  focus  on  how  learning  takes  place  in  museums.  We  feel  that  this 
research  in  this  area  is  critical  now  because  museums  are  paying  an  increasingly  important  role  as 
educational  institutions.  And  while  this  is  widely  known  within  our  field  and  appreciated,  it  is 
virtually  unknown  outside  of  this  field. 

Although  some  literature  exisits,  most  of  our  information  is  anecdotal.  Today,  anecdotal  stories 
are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  and  support  that  the  field  needs  to  move  this  agenda 
forward. 

The  project  consists  of  sending  out  a  call  for  proposals  from  interdisciplinary  teams  of  researchers 
who  will  design  and  conduct  a  program  of  basic  research  on  learning  in  musetmis. 

Museums  and  Cultural  Tourism 

In  October,  1994,  IMS  helped  to  bring  the  interests  of  museums  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Travel  and  Tourism.  Museums  and  other  cultural  organizations  play  a  large  part  in  the  tourism 
industry.  One  priority  for  the  conference  was  to  create  greater  awareness  of  the  travel  industry's 
ecpnomic  importance.  Travel  and  tourism  is  America's  number  one  service  export  In  1994,  the 
travel  and  tourism  trade  surplus  was  $21  billion,  9%  of  all  exports,  40%  of  service  exports.  It  is 
America's  second  largest  employer,  providing  more  than  13  noillion  jobs  directiy  and  indirectly.  In 
1994,  $417  billion  in  expenditures  and  $58  bUlion  in  federal  state  and  local  tax  revenues  were 
generated  through  the  travel  and  tourism  industry. 

In  late  1994,  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  together  with  the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  the  President's  Committee  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  began  identifying 
potential  areas  of  collaboration  to  support  the  development  and  promotion  of  cultural  tourism.  This 
conversation  soon  expanded  to  include  representatives  from  more  than  30  humanities,  museums, 
arts,  and  historic  preservation  organization,  and  from  the  Department  of  Interior,  Transportation, 
Agricultiual,  and  Commerce.  Among  the  results  of  this  parmership  was  the  development  and 
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publication  of  Cultural  Tourism  in  the  United  States,  a  Position  Paper  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism,  held  in  October,  1995. 

One  outcome  of  the  conference  was  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  that  will  help  to: 
'        Preserve  our  natural,  historic  and  cultural  resources  for  future  generations. 

The  conference  called  for  a  series  of  natural  and  cultural  tourism  summits  to  take  place  throughout 
the  U.S.  Recendy  the  Director  of  IMS  was  asked  to  participate  in  a  issues  forum,  for  the  travel 
industry,  with  die  Department  of  Interior  on  Tourism  and  Public  Lands.  Participants  recognized 
that  many  tourists  visit  both  parks  and  museums.  With  376,000,000  visitors  to  national  parks  and 
600,000,000  visitors  to  museums,  both  parks  and  museimis  are  significant  to  both  die  domestic 
and  international  tourism  industry. 

IMS  requests  a  budget  of  $23.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1997.  This  amount  will  allow  IMS  to 
continue  to  support  museum  operations  through  the  General  Operating  Support,  Technical 
Assistance  Grants  and  Museum  Assessment  ftt)grams,  to  enable  Conservation  Project  Support  to 
most  effectively  respond  to  current  needs,  and  to  provide  funding  for  leadership  projects  through 
the  Professional  Services  Program  and  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives.  The  efforts  planned  under 
Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  in  1997  will  take  dramatic  steps  in  strengthening  the  educational 
contribution  of  museums  to  America's  public  for  many  years  in  the  future. 

So  far  this  decade  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  (IMS)  has  carefully  examined  the  agency's 
program  offerings,  the  needs  of  the  museums  in  this  country,  and  how  those  museums  serve  every 
segment  of  the  population.  Recognizing  diat  federal  resources  are  limited  and  that  the  museum 
community's  potential  to  make  good  use  of  federal  funds  is  very  great,  the  Institute  is  constanUy 
gathering  feedback  from  the  public  on  how  it  may  best  serve  the  American  public. 


All  dollar  figures  in  the  tables  that  follow  are  to  be  multiplied  by  1000. 
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TABLE  A:  SUMMARY  OF  REQUEST 


figures  are  $  x  000 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST,  FISCAL  1997 
GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


1995 
Enacted ' 


1996  1997 

Conference  Level**   President's  Request 


PROGRAM     FUNDS 


OPERATIONS 


General  Operating  Support  $22,055 

Museum  Assessment  Programs  $499 

Teciinical  Assistance  Grants  $423 


SUBTOTAL,  OPERATIONS 


$22,977 


$15,369 

$16,653 

$450 

$450 

$350 

$0 

$16,169 


$17,103 


CONSERVATION 


Conservation  Project  Support  $2,529 

Conservation  Assessment  Program  $901 

SUBTOTAL,  CONSERVATION  $3,430 


$1,770 
$722 

$2,492 


$2,100 
$810 


$2,910 


SERVICES  TO  THE  PROFESSION 

Professional  Services  Program 
Museum  Leadership  Initiatives 

SUBTOTAL,  SERVS  TO  PROFESSION 


$175 
$519 


$694 


$300 
$709 


$1,009 


$650 
$710 


$1,360 


SUBTOTAL,  PROGRAMS  $27,101 


$19,670 


$21,373 


ADMINISTRATION 

Operations  ■«■  Research  &  Eval  $1 ,609 


$1,330 


$1,627 


TOTAL,GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  $28,710 


$21,000 


$23,000 


'1995  RsDocts  actual  obligations  through  9/3095 
**  1996  rsllects  contefence-agread  level  as  of  3/18/96 
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TABLES:  DETAIL  BY  ACTIVITY 
figures  are  $  x  000 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST,  FISCAL  1997 
GRArfTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


1995 
Enacted ' 


1996  1997 

Conference  Level**   President's  Request 


PROGRAM    FUNDS 
OPERATIONS 

GENERAL  OPERATING  SUPPORT 

Administration's  request 

Allocation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

No.  Active  grants  per  year 

MUSEUM  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAMS 

Administration's  request 

Allocation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

Administration's  request 

Allocation 

No.  applications 

No.  awards  anticipated 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

Average  award 

SUBTOTAL,  OPERATIONS 

CONSERVATION 

CONSERVATION  PROJECT  SUPPORT 
Administration's  request 


$22,055 

$15,369 

1070 

1100 

275 

192 

26% 

17% 

$80 

$80 

575 

467 

$499 

$450 

225 

252 

225 

225 

100% 

89% 

$2 

$2 

$423 

157 

118 

75% 

$4 

$22,977 


SUBTOTAL.  CONSERVATION 

•199S  Reflects  actual  obligations  through  9/30/95 
~  1996  reflects  conference-agreed  level  as  o(  3/1 8«6 


$3,430 


$350 

80 

40 

50% 

$4 

$16,169 


Allocation 

$2,529 

$1,770 

No.  applications 

407 

410 

No.  awards  anticipated 

135 

93 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

33% 

23% 

Average  award 

$19 

$19 

CONSERVATION  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 

Administration's  request 

~ 

~ 

Allocation 

$901 

$722 

No.  applications 

388 

347 

No.  awards  anticipated 

155 

120 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

40% 

35% 

Average  award 

$6 

$6 

$2,492 


$16,653 

1150 
208 
18% 
$80 
488 


$450 

252 

225 

89% 

$2 


$0 
$0 
0 
0 
0% 
$0 

$17,103 


$2,100 

410 
111 
27% 
$19 


$810 

400 

135 

34% 

$6 

$2,910 
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TABLE  B:  DETAIL  BY  ACTIVITY,  continued 


figures  are  $  X  000 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST.  FISCAL  1997 
GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTBATION 


1995 
Enacted ' 


1996  1997 

Conference  Level**   President's  Request 


SERVICES  TO  THE  PROFESSION 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 
Administration's  request 


Allocation 

$175 

$300 

No.  applications 

30 

40 

No.  awards  anticipated 

6 

10 

Percent  of  applications  funded 

19% 

25% 

Average  award 

$30 

$30 

MUSEUM  LEADERSHIP  INITIATIVES 

Administration's  request 

._ 

— 

Allocation 

$519 

$709 

No.  applications 

94 

100 

No.  awards  anticipated 

20 

18 

r-^rcent  of  applications  funded 

21% 

18% 

Average  award 

$40 

$40 

SUBTOTAL,  SERVS  TO  PROFESSION  $694 

SUBTOTAL,  PROGRAMS  $27,101 


$1,009 


$19,670 


$650 

40 
22 

54% 
$30 


$710 

100 

18 

18% 

$40 

$1,360 

$21,373 


ADMINISTRATION 

Operations  -•■  Research  &  Eval  $1,609  $1,330 

TOTAL,GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  $28,710  $21,000 


$1,627 
$23,000 


'1995  Rsnscts  actual  obligations  through  9/30/95 
—  1996  reflscts  conferenc»-agreed  level  as  o(  3/18/96 
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JMP^rT  OF  PROGPAM  RFOTTKST  BY  FUNDING  CATEGORY 

All  IMS  programs  have  been  developed  to  carry  out  the  Institute's  legislated  mission  ''to  assist 
r^s  in  their  educational  rolc.and  modernize  their  methods  so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to 
co^rve  our  culmral,  historic,  and  scientific  heritage."  Although  mdividual  grants  are  small,  with 
no  award  in  any  program  exceeding  $1 12,500.  they  provide  critical  support  to  the  Nanon  s 


museums. 


All  doUar  figures  in  the  tables  provided  in  this  section  are  multiplied  by  1000.  In  Ae  Request- 
line  the  im  column  reflects  obligations  through  1995,  appropnanons  as  enacted.  The  1^ 
column  lefl^is  anticipated  appropriation  based  on  House/Senate  conference  mark  of  October  31. 
ST  AppUcation  and  grant  infomation  is  actual  for  1995.  and  estmiated  for  fuU  years  1996  and 
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OPERATIONS 


GENERAL  OPERATING  SUPPORT 

($  in  thousands) 


1995  1996  1997 


1070 

1100 

1150 

275 

192 

208 

$80 

$80 

$80 

26% 

17% 

18< 

575 

467 

488 

Request  $22,055    $15,369    $16,653 

Number  of  Applicants 

Number  of  Awards 

Average  Award  Amount 

Percent  Funded  each  year 

Active  grantees  each  year 

Program  Overview 

Why  General  Operating  Support? 

Dollars  for  general  operating  expenses  help  museums  maintain  hours  of  operation,  care  for  their 
collections  and  bring  a  wide  range  of  educational  and  cultural  activities  to  the  public.  These  grants 
are  matched  with  at  least  17  non-federal  dollars  for  every  grant  dollar.  In  addition  these  grants, 
based  on  merit,  are  used  to  leverage  significant  additional  support. 

The  Seattle  Children's  Museum,  Washington,  reports  that  an  IMS  award  of  $1 12,500  was  a  factor 
in  raising  $905,500. 

The  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  California,  reports  that  a  grant  of  $  1 12,500  was  a  factor  in 
raising  $2,854,215. 

The  Western  Heritage  Museum  in  Montana  reports  that  an  IMS  award  of  $34,869  was  a  factor  in 
raising  $160,000. 

Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Maryland  reports  that  a  grant  of  $1 12,500  was  a  factor  in  raising 
$6,927,803. 

Henry  Ford  and  Greenfield  Village,  Dearborn,  Michigan,  reports  that  their  $1 12,500  was  a  factor 
in  raising  $6,217,500. 

The  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boulder,  Colorado  reports  that  a  grant  of  $20,025  was  a  factor 
in  raising  $90,000. 

Beyond  the  benefits  grantees  receive,  museums  report  that  the  very  act  of  applying  for  General 
Operating  Support  benefits  their  institutions.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  grantees  indicate  that  they 
would  not  have  performed  the  indepth  self-evaluation  required  by  the  application  if  they  had  not 
applied.  Over  half  report  that  completing  the  application  helped  reveal  need  for  improvement 
within  the  museum.  Museums  report  that  they  use  the  completed  application  to  represent  the 
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museum  to  its  governing  authority  and  to  help  describe  their  institutions  to  other  funding  sources. 

How  Does  General  Operating  Support  Build  Museum  Capacity? 

CrOS  Funds  Enhance  Museums'  Educational  Services  and  Address  Community 
Concerns 

Ninety-four  percent  of  grantees  say  the  grant  impacted  educational  programs  related  to  the 
museum's  mission,  often  these  educational  programs  also  address  a  community  problem.  Types 
of  activities  supported  by  COS  funds  include  producing  educational  kits  or  traveling  program 
materials;  supporting  lectures,  symposia  and  woikshops;  expanding  or  enhancing  existing 
exhibitions  or  programs;  initiating  new  exhibitions  and  programs;  and  producing  videos  and 
publications.  Only  1 1%  of  grantees  say  they  would  have  b^n  able  to  perform  these  activities 
widiout  the  COS  grant 


Examples: 


A  GOS  grant  allowed  the  New  England  Aquarium  to  continue  to  admit  school 
children  finee  of  charge  while  maintaining  and  improving  its  excellent  educational 
programs.  With  the  grant  they  developed  a  series  on  crisis  in  the  earth's  oceans 
focusing  on  marine  mammals.  This  series  included  new  outreach  and  auditorium 
programs,  updated  curriculum  guides  and  teacher  workshops  to  help  teachers  bring 
the  wonders  of  the  aquatic  world  into  their  classroom. 

The  Science  Museum  of  Minnesota  says  that  GOS  has  been  a  factor  in  supporting 
their  nationally  renowned  museum  magnet  school.  The  mission  of  the  school  is  to 
work  cooperatively  to  solve  problems.  It  is  a  unique  elementary  school 
environment  where  students  demonstrate  their  learning  through  exhibits, 
collections,  and  programs  that  they  themselves  create.  It's  a  museum  made  by 
kids,  for  kids. 

The  Conner  Prairie  Museum  in  central  Indiana  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Earlham 
College,  the  local  public  school  district,  and  a  private  real  estate  developer  to  construct  an 
elementary  school  that  will  be  collaborative  with  the  museum.  Conner  Prairie  will 
collaborate  with  the  school  district  on  the  physical  needs  of  an  interacdve-use  building  as 
well  as  in  curriculum  development,  and  the  real  estate  developer  has  committed  to  building 
1800  affordable  private  homes  adjacent  to  the  site  families  of  students.  In  addition  to 
holding  classes  for  the  school  year,  the  facility  will  be  used  year-round  for  day  camps, 
scout  badge  programs,  and  summer  school  sessions. 

Drumlin  Farm,  MA,  used  GOS  to  reach  out  to  its  urban  population  through  its 
Food  Project.  Forty  four  teenagers  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  provided  twelve 
tons  of  food  to  shelters  and  food  kitchens  in  Boston.  1 12,000  servings  of  fresh 
organic  vegetables  were  distributed  to  ten  centers  including  shelters  for  battered 
women  and  homeless  veterans.  The  teens  learned  about  farming,  environmental 
issues,  nmning  a  small  business  and  community  service. 

GOS  funds  helped  the  Austin  Nature  Center  in  Texas  to  initiate  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  educating  youth  predominantly  from  minority  cultures  in  environmental 
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conservation  and  providing  them  with  skills  and  training  to  help  them  get  jobs  in  a 
conservation  field.  The  program  has  been  so  successful  that  other  Austin  community 
organizations  have  developed  similar  programs  of  their  own,  including  the  Austin  Electric 
Department  which  trains  minority  youth  in  skills  designed  to  lead  to  careers  in  utilities. 

The  Boyce  Thompson  Southwestern  Arboretum  in  Siq)erior,  AZ,  used  its  GOS  grant  to 
continue  development  of  a  unique  exhibition  that  helps  visitors  learn  how  to  save  a  precious 
resource  in  Arizona:  water.    "Demonstration  Gardens  of  Low  Water-demanding  Plants" 
displays  arid-land  plants  in  residential  and  commercial  settings;  visitors  learn  how  low 
water-demanding  plants  can  be  grown  in  home  and  commercial  landscapes  to  achieve 
shade,  shelter,  privacy  and  beauty  thereby  conserving  the  desert  region's  low  water 
supply. 

GOS  Funds  Improve  Visitor  Services 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  grantees  say  the  grant  helped  to  improve  or  maintain  service  to  visitors. 
Grantees  report  that  the  grant  is  used  to  extend  or  maintain  hours;  provide  new  or  enhanced  printed 
materials  -  -  such  as  brochures,  guides,  catalogs  and  maps;  provide  more  docents  and/or  better 
trained  docents  and  volimteers  to  assist  with  public  activities;  expand  or  improve  both  on-site  and 
off-site  exhibits  and  programs;  improve  labeling  and  signs;  improve  or  maintain  visitor  areas, 
maintain  or  increase  educational  staff;  and  maintain  low  or  no  fee  admission.  Only  8%  indicated 
these  activities  would  be  produced  without  receipt  of  the  grant 

Examples: 

The  Morton  Arboretum,  Lisle,  IL,  supported  a  membership  study  and  visitor  analysis.  As 
a  result,  they  will  continue  to  improve  their  services  to  visitors,  and  ultimately  achieve  their 
goal  of  increasing  public  awareness  and  impact  of  the  Arboretum,  its  mission,  collections 
and  programs  among  its  audiences. 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia,  PA,  developed  several  innovative  interpretive 
devices  to  compliment  new  galleries  including:  self  guides,  laminated  Gallery  Information 
Cards,  and  teacher  preparation  materials. 

The  Rye  Historical  Society  Museum,  Rye,  NY  used  GOS  to  allow  the  museum  to  remain 
open  to  the  public  on  weekends  and  to  lure  paid  docents  to  supplement  volunteer  docent 
staff. 

GOS  Funds  Strengthen  Collection  Care  and  Organization 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  grantees  report  that  the  award  helped  to  improve  or  maintain  the  care, 
protection,  organization  or  condition  of  collections.  Grantees  reorganize  and  improve  storage  of 
coUections;  conduct  inventories;  catalogue,  photograph  and  add  to  computerized  recordkeeping, 
document,  identify  conservation  needs  and  conduct  treatment  on  objects;  provide  staff  training  on 
collection  management  principles  and  object  handling  techniques,  upgrade  security  and  pest 
management  systems.  Only  9%  say  these  results  would  be  produced  without  the  grant 

Examples: 
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The  New  Mexico  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Science,  Albuquerque,  NM,  used  COS 
to  purchase  drawers  and  boxes  for  collections  and  hired  a  collections  cataloger  to  reduce 
backlog. 

The  Farmington  Museum,  Farmington,  NM  used  GOS  to  purchase  archival  tubes,  train 
volunteers  in  cleaning  and  documenting  the  textiles,  photographs  the  objects  and  build 
textile  racks  for  storage. 

The  Spencer  Museum  of  Art,  Lawrence,  KS,  used  GOS  to  upgrade  security  detectors  and 
controls  in  the  Registrar's  office  and  storage  area,  where  works  are  kept  before  and  after 
shipping,  as  well  as  in  the  storage  room  for  works  on  paper. 

The  Jefferson  County  Historical  Museum,  Madison,  IN,  used  the  grant  to  conserve  two 
Civil  War  baimers. 

GOS  Funds  Enhance  Financial  Condition 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  grantees  report  that  GOS  helped  the  museum  with  activities  that  enhanced 
its  financial  condition.  The  grant  helped  to  hire  new  staff  and  increase  hours  of  staff  in 
development,  membership,  public  relations  and  programming;  allow  attendance  at  development 
workshops  and  seminars;  and  provide  general  operating  support  which  permitted  the  museum  to 
engage  in  additional  revenue  producing  activities  and  hire  consultants  to  develop  new  fimd  raising 
ventures.  Only  6%  would  have  pursued  these  activities  without  the  grant 

Examples: 

The  funding  of  a  Development  Officer  position  would  not  have  occurred  without  a  GOS 
grant  to  the  Simset  Zoological  Park  in  Manhattan,  KS.  Since  that  position  was  established, 
zoo  attendance  has  increased  by  1S%,  membership  has  doubled,  and  a  Zoo  Trust  has  been 
established,  which  is  anticipated  to  raise  $2.5  million  dollars  for  the  zoo  in  the  next  five 
years.  A  local  television  station  has  donated  one  hour  per  week  for  a  popular  show  entitled 
"Zoo  News,"  which  features  special  zoo  activities,  personalities,  and  a  segment  which 
alerts  viewers  to  avoid  merchandise  originating  from  endangered  species.  The  program  has 
led  to  two  monthly  radio  talk  shows,  donated  TV  advertisement  time,  and  bidding  by  radio 
stations  to  sponsor  zoo  events.  The  Development  Officer's  salary  is  now  a  permanent 
position  underwritten  by  non-federal  funds. 

The  Alexandria  Museum  of  Art  in  Louisiana  used  funds  from  a  GOS  grant  for  long-range 
planning  activities  that  helped  to  reinvigorate  fundraising  efforts.  The  first  year  these  funds 
helped  redesign  their  annual  fundraiser,  the  museum  received  an  18%  increase  in 
donations. 

The  Armiston  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Anniston,  AL  used  GOS  to  hire  a  Development 
Officer  who  was  instrumental  in  assisting  the  Museum's  support  organizations  and  in  the 
implementation  of  a  capital  and  endowment  campaign  as  well  as  a  series  of  shorter-term 
fundraising  projects. 

The  Hudson  River  Maritime  Museum,  Kingston,  NY,  used  GOS  to  hire  a  Programming 
Director  in  the  winter  season  which  led  to  an  increase  of  revenue  from  extended  programs 
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during  this  time. 

The  Brick  Store  Museum,  Kemiebunk.  ME,  used  GOS  to  hire  a  special  events  coordinator 
whose  expertise  has  been  instrumental  in  designing  new  programs  and  fund-raisers  which 
>  have  increased  the  Museum's  revenue. 

GOS  Funds  Promote  Scholarly  and  Scientific  Research 

Forty-nine  percent  of  grantees  say  the  award  helped  the  staff  or  the  collection  to  be  involved  in 
scholariy  or  scientific  research.  Grantees  use  their  awards  to  conduct  research  for  exhibition  and 
program  development;  collections  research  for  purposes  of  curation,  care  and  analysis;  staff 
research  and/or  use  of  collections  for  the  purposes  of  publications  —  including  catalogues,  journals 
and  newsletters;  staff  travel  to  present  research  findings  at  professional  conferences  or  to  conduct 
field  woit  extending  hours  of  curatorial  and  library  siaff  to  assist  outside  researchers;  and  to 
develop  computerized  websites.  Only  8%  indicated  that  these  activities  would  have  been  produced 
without  receipt  of  the  GOS  grant 

Examples: 

The  Abbe  Mus^un  of  Stone  Age  Antiquities,  Bar  Harbor,  ME,  use  the  grant  to  conduct 
archaeological  field  research,  care  and  curation  of  the  collections,  and  analysis. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Museum  of  Art,  Eugene,  OR,  used  GOS  to  support  research  for 
several  of  the  museum's  exhibitions  including  staff  travel  for  research  and  preliminary 
curatorial  organization. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Zoological  Gardens,  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  used  GOS  to  allow  staff  to  be 
involved  in  presentation  of  papers  at  the  American  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquariums, 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Veterinarians,  the  American  Association  of  Veterinary 
Technicians,  and  the  Elephant  Conference. 

A  grant  to  the  Wisconsin  Maritime  Museum,  WI,  enabled  the  curator  to  edit,  research  and 
write  for  the  museum's  bi-monthly  magazine.  Anchor  News,  which  is  mailed  to  over 
2,500  members  and  friends  of  the  museum. 

A  grant  to  the  Lyim  Historical  Society,  Lyrm,  MA,  extended  hours  of  part-time 
Archivist/Librarian  viho  was  then  better  able  to  assist  researchers  and  answer  inquiries  by 
letter  in  a  much  more  timely  manner. 

Administration  of  Program 

In  the  past  few  years  IMS  has  extensively  evaluated  GOS  and  implemented  several  improvements. 
For  years  IMS  has  been  concerned  that  ftmding  for  this  program  was  inadequate  to  fund  many  of 
the  most  highly  qualified  applicants.  IMS  has  taken  several  proactive  and  innovative  steps  to  bring 
more  highly  qualified  museums  into  the  funding  range.  Unfortunately  the  intended  affect  of  these 
changes  will  be  diminished  due  to  the  reduction  in  funding  for  this  category. 

Beginning  in  1993,  IMS  expanded  the  grant  period  and  reduced  the  maximum  award  amount  to 
allow  more  museums  to  share  in  grant  funds  and  to  decrease  the  administrative  burden  of  applying 
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for  funds.  This  cycle  enables  museums  to  have  two  full  years  in  which  to  spend  the  funds,  an 
effect  which  will  benefit  museums'  long-range  financial  planning.  To  illustrate,  in  1992, 449 
grantees  were  making  use  of  COS  award  funds.  In  1995,  with  substantially  the  same  level  of 
funding,  S7S  museums  made  use  of  COS  award  funds. 

• 

Beginning  in  1996,  IMS  introduced  an  additional  guideline.  A  museum  that  receives  a  FY  96/97 
grant  and  then  a  FY  98/99  grant  will  not  be  eligible  to  apply  again  for  the  next  competition  for 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  eligible,  FY  2000.  By  having  these  museums  "sit  out"  a 
competition,  it  was  our  intention  that  more  museums  that  have  not  previously  benefited  from  COS 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  award. 

Since  1993,  IMS  has  brought  museum  professionals  who  review  GOS  ^plications  to 
Washington,  D.C.  for  a  two-day  interactive  training  workshop  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  fairness 
and  accuracy  of  application  review.  This  training  has  resulted  in  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
reviewers'  feedback  to  applicants  and  increased  the  consistency  of  scores.  Consequently,  reviewer 
training  may  be  seen  to  reduce  the  chance  for  subjectivity  or  error  in  making  the  final  funding 
decisions.  The  request  for  1997  proposes  to  restore  training  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
consistent  with  IMS's  long  range  goal  of  training  aU  reviewers  of  GOS  ^plications. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:  The  request  for  1997  would  allow  IMS  to  fund  1% 
more  applications  £an  in  1995,  however  this  is  still  8%  below  the  number  funded  in  1995. 
Although  this  agency  strongly  believes  that  GOS  support  requested  at  this  level  will  enable  the 
highest  quality  museums  to  be  funded,  it  also  acknowledges  that,  as  a  result,  many  museums  that 
wSl  be  among  the  highest  ranked  in  the  applicant  pool  will  not  receive  awards. 
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MUSEUM  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAMS 

($  in  thousands) 

1995  1996  1997 

Request  $499  $450  $450 

Number  of  Applicants  225  252  252 

Number  of  Awards  225  225  225 

Average  Award  Amount  $2  $2  $2 

Percent  Funded  each  year  100%  89%  89% 


Program  Overview 

The  Museum  Assessment  Program  (MAP)  has,  since  1981,  provided  an  effective,  cost  efBcient 
means  for  a  museum  to  obtain  a  constructive  analysis  of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  A  key 
benefit  is  that  the  smaller  museum  with  little  technical  proficiency  may  be  assisted  by  MAP 
assessments. 

MAP  has  three  components:  MAP  I  provides  an  assessment  of  the  museum's  total  operation. 
MAP  n  focuses  on  collections  policies,  documentation  and  preservation  and  places  collections 
management  issues  in  the  context  of  the  museum's  total  operation.  The  third  and  most  recent 
component,  MAP  HI,  assesses  the  museum's  success  in  public  service,  particularly  in  the 
effectiveness  of  its  educational  activities.  The  MAP  programs  are  effective  and  timely,  and  provide 
museums  with  an  additional  tool  to  help  them  examine  how  they  can  be  more  responsive  to  their 
communities. 

Each  grant,  coordinated  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  provides  a  site  visit  by  an 
appropriately  matched  consultant  from  the  museum  profession.  Prior  to  the  site  visit  the  museum 
completes  a  self-evaluation.  Following  the  site  visit,  the  consultant  delivers  a  report  to  the  museum 
with  specific  suggestions  for  improvement  Grantees  report  that  the  MAP  program  is  a  useful  tool 
for  the  museum  to  upgrade  its  standards  of  operation,  approach  funding  sources  and  prepare  for 
accreditation.  Following  an  independent  evaluation  of  tius  funding  category  in  1993-94,  the 
National  Museum  Services  Board  recommended  that  the  program  be  continued  with  only  technical 
changes  in  its  administration. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:   At  the  request  level,  funds  would  be  awarded  equal  to 
die  1996  level  In  response  to  the  publication  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums'  Excellence 
and  Equity,  increased  outreach  and  education  programming  is  anticipated  to  occur  in  museums  of 
all  sizes  in  1996  and  1997.  The  reduced  funding  anticipated  in  1996  and  maintained  in  1997  will 
cause  a  reduction  in  assessments  that  may  be  made,  which  may  further  decrease  funding  for 
assessments  under  MAP  m,  which  focuses  on  the  museum's  outreach  to  the  public  and 
educationak  programs. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

($  in  thousands) 

1995  1996  1997 

Request  $423  $350  $0 

Number  of  Applicants  157  80  0 

Number  of  Awards  118  40  0 

Average  Award  Amount  $4  $4  $0 

Percent  Funded  each  year  75%  50%  0% 

Program  Overview 

1994  was  the  initial  year  of  awards  in  Technical  Assistance  Grants.  These  awards  were  made  to 
small  institutions  for  training  and  implementation  grants.  Findings  of  the  Congressionally- 
mandated  IMS  National  Needs  Assessment  of  Small.  Emerging.  Minority  and  Rural  Museums 
completed  in  1993  indicated  that  a  Federal  presence  will  make  these  smaller  museums  more 
professional  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  better  able  to  care  for  their  collections  and  accessible  to  a 
diverse  public. 

IMS  has  received  supportive  input  from  museum  staff,  and  from  state  and  other  museum 
associations,  and  state  field  service  officers.  This  input  affirms  that  small  museums-the  largest 
segment  of  museums  in  this  coimtry,  numbering  over  7000~often  provide  their  communities  with 
one  of  the  most  basic  links  to  their  cultural  heritage.  They  are  often  the  communities'  principal 
repositories  of  objects  that  illustrate  indigenous  culture,  history,  ritual  and  ceremony.  They  are 
also  often  the  center  of  the  community's  life  and  vitality,  serving  as  cornerstones  of  economic 
development  as  well. 

With  low-cost  fundamental  training,  existing  staff  is  made  more  knowledgeable  as  well  as  more 
responsible  for  collections  care  and  other  areas  of  museimi  operations.  Increasing  professionalism 
of  their  staff  enables  these  museums  to  enhance  their  public  services  and,  thus,  bmld  community 
support  for  the  future  and  ongoing  sources  of  private  support 

Technical  Assistance  Grants  (TAG)  are  two-part  project  grants,  in  which  the  first  part  provides 
funds  for  technical  training,  allowing  museum  staff  in  small  museums  to  participate  in  training 
which  is  already  available  from  sources  including  state  and  regional  museum  associations, 
workshops  offered  by  more  established  museums  in  their  region,  and  colleges  and  uiuversities. 
Although  this  training  may  be  available  currenUy,  the  museiuns  that  are  the  target  of  this  funding 
effort  caimot  afford  to  send  their  staff:  grant  funds  are  needed  to  enable  museums  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Following  the  training,  the  second  part  of  the  grant  is  released  to 
die  museum's  staff  for  implementing  basic  measures  that  they  were  taught  in  the  training. 

Examples: 

One  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  Chimney  Point  State  Historic  Site,  in 
Vergennes,  VT  is  to  educate  the  general  public  about  Vermont's  cultural  heritage 
through  programming.  Its  small  staff  is  responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  tasks, 
including  producing  exhibitions.  With  die  help  of  a  TAG  grant,  staff  attended  a 
seminar  that  provided  training  in  one  of  the  more  difficult  aspects  of  exhibit 
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production.  The  staff  learned  how  to  properly  mount  objects  in  order  to  effectively 
present  and  conserve  them. 

The  Asheville  Art  Museum  is  located  in  rural,  mountainous,  and  geographically 
isolated  western  North  Carolina.  In  an  effort  to  increase  the  museum's  outreach 
and  public  awareness  of  art,  staff  used  TAG  to  learn  how  to  develop  a  computer 
data  base  that  will  include  information  regarding  works  in  the  museum's  collection. 
The  software  program  they  have  selected  will  allow  them  to  distribute  this 
information  to  area  schools  at  no  charge. 

The  director  of  the  Champaign  County  Historical  Museum,  Champaign,  IL,  has  a 
background  in  museum  management  with  specializations  in  research,  exhibit 
design,  public  programming  and  collection  management.  However,  most  of  her 
knowledge  of  trustee  relations,  administration  of  fxmd-raising  events,  and  financial 
planning  was  learned  on  the  job.  Using  TAG,  the  director  attended  the  University 
of  Colorado  Museum  Management  Program  which  is  designed  for  mid-career, 
senior  administrators  who  need  concise,  topic- specific  training. 

Staff  firom  Pricketts  Fort  in  Fairmont,  WV,  used  TAG  funds  to  attend  a  special  2- 
day  workshop  in  Kalamazoo,  MI,  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History.  The  workshop  focused  on  collections  care  for  historical 
organizations  throughout  the  region. 

In  1994  IMS  received  211  applications  and  in  1995, 161  applications.  In  reviewing  these  numbers 
it  became  clear  that  it  is  difGcult  for  IMS  to  reach  many  small  instimtions  because  they  are  not  tied 
into  national  organizations.  Moreover,  because  of  fiscal  constraints,  IMS  is  unable  to  undertake 
the  mass  mailings  necessary  to  continue  to  reach  these  small  institutions.  State,  regional,  and 
discipline-based  museum  associations  may  be  more  successful  at  reaching  tiieir  smallest 
instimtions  and  in  providing  essential  services  than  the  federal  government  directiy. 

As  a  result,  in  1997  IMS  proposes  to  fund  projects  formeriy  awarded  under  TAG  in  the 
Professional  Services  Program.  Funds  would  be  available  for  museum  service  organizations  to 
provide  training  specifically  targeted  to  smaller  museums:  those  with  annual  operating  budgets  of 
$250,000  and  less. 

EfTects  of  funding  at  request  level:  This  request  will  allow  IMS  to  serve  a  greater  number 
of  small  museums  by  shifting  the  funds  from  TAG  to  Professional  Services  Program.  See  the 
description  under  that  category  for  more  information  on  how  this  will  be  accomplished  within  the 
funding  level  requested. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  rONSERVATTON 

CONSERVATION  PROJECT  SUPPORT 

($  in  thousands) 

1995    1996    1997 

Request 

Number  of  Applicants 
Number  of  Awards 
Average  Award  Amount 
Percent  Funded  each  year 

Program  Overview 

Increasingly,  museums  have  renewed  their  focus  on  existing  collections  and  holdings.  However, 
philanthropic  dollars  for  carrying  out  care  of  collections  activities  promise  to  be  limited  in  the 
future.  Constrained  budgets  mean  that  most  museums  will  be  reduced  to  only  carrying  out  their 
"worst  case"  conservation  plans;  therefore,  their  plans  for  long-tenn  care  must  be  comprehensive 
and  carefully  prioritized,  or  the  most  essential  icons  of  our  culture  may  be  lost  for  future 
generations.  For  the  great  majority  of  museums,  the  highest  priority,  after  planning,  is  to  improve 
or  maintain  environmental  conditions  for  collections  in  order  to  impede  deterioration. 

Examples: 

The  Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Denver,  CO.  will  purchase  storage  cabinets  and 
supplies  and  re-house  the  museum's  Native  American  mask  and  kachina  doll  collections 
which  represent  150  years  of  cultural  development  and  artistic  creativity. 

The  Seattle  Art  Museum,  Seattle,  WA.  will  re-house  the  museum's  Asian.  European  and 
American  textiles  in  new  storage  and  study  room. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  will  upgrade  the  environmental  conditions  in 
the  Garden's  seed  storage  facility  by  fire-proofing  the  seed  room  and  installing  a 
temperature  and  humidity  control  system. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:   In  1997,  IMS  proposes  to  make  more  support  available 
for  survey  projects,  long  range  planning,  and  improvement  of  environmental  conditions.  This 
policy  will  continue  to  guide  museums  to  begin  with  a  general  conservation  assessment/survey 
report,  and  the  development  of  a  long  range  conservation  plan.  Successful  applicants  must 
demonstrate  that  these  long  range  conservation  plans  are  a  part  of  an  overall  long  range  plan  for 
their  institutions. 
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CONSERVATION  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 

($  in  thousands) 

1995         1226         1997 

Request  $901  $722  $810 

Number  of  Applicants  388  347  400 

Number  of  Awards  155  120  135 

Average  Award  Amount  $6  $6  $6 

Percent  Funded  each  year  40%  35%  34% 

Program  Overview 

This  category  has,  since  1990,  provided  support  to  small  museums  to  help  them  address  general 
conservation  and  collections  care  needs.   The  program  provides  general  collections  assessments 
for  museums;  for  institutions  housed  in  historic  structures,  it  also  provides  funding  for 
architectural  assessments.  The  reports  which  are  produced  as  a  result  assist  the  museums  to 
prioritizB  their  conservation  needs  and  develop  long-range  plans  for  preserving  their  collections. 
This  program  is  administered  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural  Property. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:  IMS  emphasizes  long  range  planning  in  this  category, 
permitting  mors  in-depth  surveys  to  be  conducted  in  an  effort  to  point  each  institution  toward 
effective  long  range  planning.  While  an  increase  in  this  category  is  requested,  it  is  anticipated  that 
applications  will  increase  as  well,  so  the  proportion  of  awards  to  applications  will  remain  low. 
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SERVTCES  TO  THE  PROFESSION 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

($  in  thousands) 

1995  1996  1997 

Request  $175  $300  $650 

Number  of  Applicants  30  40  40 

Number  of  Awards  7  10  22 

Average  Award  Amount  $30  $30  $30 

Percent  Funded  each  year  19%  25%  25% 

Program  Overview 

The  Professional  Services  Program  (PSP)  is  the  primary  means  by  which  IMS  supports  projects  of 
national  or  regional  benefit  through  awards  to  professional  museum  associations.  This  category 
enables  these  organizations  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  their  constituents.  By  supporting 
projects  through  museum  service  organizations,  each  award  has  the  potential  to  affect  museums  in 
an  entire  state  or  region.  In  addition,  it  is  these  organizations  that  offer  the  training  opportunities 
small,  emerging,  rural,  and  minority  museums  may  take  advantage  of,  offering  them  professional 
ways  to  improve  their  institutions. 

PSP  has  allowed  museum  service  organizations  to  address  needs  sue  as  disaster  preparedness, 
strategic  planning  in  conservation,  professional  training,  and  statewide  electronic  information 
exchange.  PSP  awards  have  enabled  museums  to  benefit  from  Uiese  programs  through 
woikshops,  seminars,  and  published  materials.  In  1997,  awardees  will  be  expected  to  disseminate 
die  results  of  die  projects  funded  to  museums  beyond  dieir  individual  constituent  groups. 

IMS  has  awarded  over  80  PSP  grants  to  43  museum-related  orgaiuzations  since  the  agency 
established  the  program  in  1988. 

An  analysis  of  the  grants  reveals  that  the  most  numerous  types  of  projects  are  training  and 
publications,  such  as  surveys  and  workbooks.  Training  and  publications  address  various  technical 
information  needs  in  the  museum  conmiunity  including  emergency  preparedness,  care  of 
collections  and  professional  practices.  Sample  tides  include  (in  alphabetical  order): 

•  Bridging  Cultures:  Conversations  on  Equity  and  Diversity.  Virginia  Association  of  Museums 

•  Building  Museum  School  Partnerships.  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Museums  and  Historical 
Organizations 

•  Documentation  Practices  in  Historical  Collections:  A  Report  from  Common  Agenda.  American 
Association  for  State  and  Local  History 

•  Economic  Impact  of  Utah  Museums  on  the  Local  Economv.  Utah  Association  of  Museums 
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•  Guide  to  the  Maintenance  of  Outdoor  Sculpture.  Foundation  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Conservation  of  Historic  and  Artistic  Worics 

•  Introduction  to  the  Universally-Designed  Museum:  Access  to  All.  American  Association  of 
'    Museums 

•  Miiseiims  CnunL  American  Association  of  Museums 

•  Perspectives  on  Natural  Disaster  Mitigation.  Foundation  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Conservation  of  Historic  and  Artistic  Works 

•  PREP — Planning  for  Response  and  Emergency  Preparedness.  Texas  Association  of  Museums 

•  Preservation  of  Library  and  Archival  Materials.  Northeast  Document  Conservation  Center 

•  Resource  Guide  for  Start-up  Children's  Museums.  Association  of  Youth  Museums 

•  Storage  of  Natural  History  Collections:  A  Preventive  Conservation  Approach.  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Natural  History  Collections 

Other  Examples: 

The  Ohio  Association  of  Historical  Societies  and  Museums  will  develop  a  resource 
database  and  system.  The  system  will  connect  specialists  in  museum  practices,  individuals 
with  history  and  artifact  expertise,  and  other  resources  with  the  staff  of  local  historical 
societies  and  museums  who  need  specialized  assistance. 

The  Michigan  Museums  Association  will  address  collection  care  issues  through  a  one  day 
workshop,  specifically  geared  to  the  needs  of  Michigan's  small  museums,  that  will  be 
repeated  at  eight  locations  around  the  state.  Anticipated  results  of  the  project  include  small 
Michigan  museums  receiving  education  and  information  on  collections  care  and 
management,  small  museum  workers  meeting  and  establishing  links  with  peers  in  nearby 
institutions,  and  the  production  of  collections  care  resource  materials  to  support  the 
participants'  woricshop  experience. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  will  produce  a  video  to  address  compliance  with 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990.  The  video  will  illustrate  how  museum  and 
design  professionals  can  positively  interact  with  people  with  disabilities  to  creatively  design 
exhibits,  programs  and  facilities  that  are  accessible. 

The  American  Association  of  Botanical  Gardens  and  Arboreta  will  transform  its  Resource 
Center  from  a  traditional  lending  library  into  an  on-line  database,  accessible  to  anyone  with 
a  computer  and  a  modem.  It  will  also  be  available  via  the  AABGA  World  Wide  Web  server 
on  the  Internet. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:   Funding  requested  will  enable  IMS  to  fund  the  highest 
quality  applications,  maintain  the  level  of  funding  in  1997  as  1996  and  allow  service  organizations 
to  provide  more  in-depth  programming  to  their  smaller,  rural  museum  members.    In  1997,  funds 
formerly  available  under  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  will  be  shifted  into  PSP  to  provide 
training  opportunities  for  professionals  in  small  museums,  as  described  in  the  section  describing 
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TAG.  In  addition  to  describing  training  fomat.  projects  «^  *« '^  o^,,^  7^^  ^ 
identify  the  number  of  people  who  will  be  trained  and  demonstrate  that  at  least  50%  of  the 
participants  will  be  from  small  museums. 
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MUSEUM  LEADERSHIP  INITIATIVES 

($  in  thousands) 

1995         1226         1997 

Request  $519  $709  $710 

Number  of  Applicants  94  100  100 

Number  of  Awards  20  18             18 

Average  Award  Amount  $40  $40  $40 

Percent  Funded  each  year  21%  18%          18% 

Program  Overview 

The  focus  of  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  (MLI)  since  1994  is  to  challenge  museums  to 
transform  their  parmerships  with  schools  and  actively  engage  in  curriculum  linked  programs. 
Museums  effectively  take  part  in  school  reform  by  providing  learning  opportunities  in  every  school 
discipline  from  history  and  science  to  mathematics  and  art 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  focus  is  to  transfonn  traditional  thinking  about  museums  and  schools.  By 
woddng  collaboratively,  these  institutions  can  make  a  major  impact  on  the  education  of  our 
children.  The  funded  projects  all  have  national  impact  anid  include:  the  use  of  research  findings  in 
shaping  the  learning  process  in  museums;  use  of  interactive  telecommunications  to  expand  museum 
school  partnerships;  and  replicable  models  for  integrating  museums  resources  into  student  learning 
through  exhibition  development,  peer  mentoring,  school  reform  initiatives  and  building  parent 
networks. 

IMS  will  work  with  recipients  to  produce  and  publish  a  guide  to  help  other  museums  nationwide 
adopt  successful  partnerships.  The  publication  will  describe  partnerships  organized  by  curriculum, 
the  age  groups  targeted,  the  identity  of  the  types  of  parmers,  and  other  factors.  The  publication 
will  provide  models  for  conununities  around  the  country  who  may  want  to  start  or  strengthen 
partnerships  within  their  communities.  IMS  intends  to  distribute  it  vndely,  through  meetings, 
conferences,  and  by  request 


Examples: 


Following  an  IMS  planning  grant,  IMS  will  support  the  implementation  phase  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society's,  Frankfurt,  KY,  unique  statewide  project  that  will  serve  as  a 
mode]  for  museums  in  states  undergoing  education  reform.  The  project  will  continue  the 
collaborative  efforts  of  museum  educators,  teachers,  and  staff  of  the  state  Department  of 
Education  and  Kentucky  Educational  Television  to  make  museum  resources  accessible  to 
schools  statewide.  Project  components  include  the  development  of  an  electronic  directory 
of  museum  education  services,  a  televised  seminar  for  teachers  about  ways  of  using 
museum  resources  to  implement  education  reform,  and  a  video  for  museums  about  the 
elements  of  reform  and  their  applications. 

The  New  York  City  Museum  School,  New  York,  NY,  sets  out  an  ambitious  plan  to 
develop  guidelines  for  gathering  information  about  the  types  of  learning  that  occur  within  a 
museums  and  to  establish  new  frameworks  for  analyzing  the  ways  that  the  museum 
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environment  and  pedagogy  can  positively  impact  the  mandates  state  and  city  requinKnents 
for  secondary  school  students.  The  NYC  Museum  School  is  a  6  -  12tb  grade  school  jomtly 
developed  by  Community  School  District  2.  Brooklyn  Museum,  Children's  Museum, 
Children's  Museum  of  Manhattan,  Jewish  Museum,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  New  York  Historical  Society. 

The  Washington  State  Historical  Society,  Olympia,  WA  will  build  on  a  successful 
educational  enrichment  program  with  juvenile  offenders  currently  incarcerated  in  state 
juvenile  detention  centers.  In  a  collaborative  partnership  the  Washington  State  Historical 
Society,  Maple  Lane  High  School  and  Rochester  School  District  will  organize  a  museum 
within  Maple  Lane  Juvenile  Detention  Center.  Newly  constructed  facilities  at  the  High 
School  will  be  used  as  a  museum/art  gallery  and  will  be  organized,  managed  and  directed 
by  smdents  with  teacher  guidance.  These  project  activities  will  give  incarcerated  youth  the 
basic  information  and  skills  they  need  to  operate  a  museum,  skills  that  can  be  adapted  to 
other  vocational  activities,  providing  a  meaningful  learning  context  in  which  behavior 
change  can  occur. 

Effects  of  funding  at  request  level:  Funds  at  the  1997  request  level  will  to  continue  to 
support  implementation  of  museum/school  partnerships  in  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives. 
Museum  educators  have  reported  that  such  established  partnerships,  strengthened  by  federal  funds, 
will  leverage  a  higher  proportion  of  funding  from  within  their  own  institutions  and  school  districts. 
This  will  be  achieved  by  requiring  that  awards  be  matched  on  a  sliding  scale  (the  larger  awards 
requiring  a  higher  match  to  be  contributed  by  the  recipients}  and  including  in  funding  criteria  the 
lilcslihood  of  the  continuation  of  the  partnerships  after  the  duration  of  IMS  funding.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  partnerships  will  continue  into  the  future  without  IMS  funding,  because  the 
infusion  of  federal  funds  at  the  initial  stage  of  the  project  enables  them  to  institutionalize  basic 
educational  goals  fundamental  to  museums'  missions. 
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TABLE  C:  ADMINISTRATION 

INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
flguras  am  $  X  000  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST,  FISCAL  1 997 

GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

1995  1996  1997 

Enacted  *  Conference  Level**   President's  Request 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS 


OPERATIONS 

1100  Personnel  compensation 

$749 

$745 

$788 

1200  Personnel  benefits 

$174 

$171 

$181 

1300  Benefits  for  former 

personnel 

$2 

$0 

$0 

2100  Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons 

$54 

$39 

$66 

2200  Transportation  of  tfiif>gs 

$8 

$8 

$8 

2310  Space  rental  (SLUC) 

$134 

$136 

$136 

2300  Other  rentals,  communications, 

and  utilities 

$42 

$30 

$44 

2400  Printing  and  raproduct'on 

$31 

$6 

$50 

2500  Other  contractual 

services 

$373 

$183 

$334 

2600  Supplies  and  materials 

$8 

$10 

$10 

3100  Equipment 

$34 

$2 

$10 

Subtotal,  OPERATIONS  $1,609  $1,330  $1,627 

RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  $0  $0  $0 


TOTAL,  ADMINISTRATION  $1,609  $1,330  $1,627 


■1«06  RalKts  actMl  oMgrton*  tvou^  a«V95 
**  1996  r«*K)s  oontarancs-agraad  laval  as  ol  3/1BAe 


($  in  thousands) 
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PART  m.     ADMINISTRATTON 


1995  1996  1997 

Operations,  Research  and  Evaluation  $1,609      $1,330       $1,627 

Funds  requested  for  administration  will  allow  the  agency  to  provide  the  highest  quality  service 
possible  to  the  American  public.  In  developing  the  estimates  detailed  below,  full  consideration  has 
been  given  to  enhancement  of  customer  service  and  streamlining  operations.  As  indicated  in  the 
FY  1997  Budget  Planning  Guidance  memorandum  (M-94-19),  agencies  with  more  than  100  FTE 
were  asked  to  prepare  plans  that  meet  the  President's  guidance  to  restructure  the  work  force  and 
improve  customer  service.  Although  the  size  of  IMS  (19  FTE)  is  definitively  smaller  than  the 
agencies  targeted  by  this  memorandum,  the  management  of  IMS  is  committed  to  these  goals  as 
well,  and  has  therefore  implemented  the  following  measures: 

—IMS  has  initiated  and  is  monitoring  an  active  evaluation  program  of  each  of  its  fimding 
categories.  Depending  on  the  funds  available  and  most  prudent  use  of  the  IMS  work  force, 
IMS  initiates  evaluations  within  each  category's  first  decade  of  operation.  A  major 
component  of  each  evaluation  is  a  client  survey,  which  includes  those  who  receive  awards, 
those  who  apply  but  do  not  receive  awards,  and  those  who  do  not  submit  applications  for 
IMS  support.  Problems  with  the  current  system  as  well  as  suggested  changes  are  solicited. 

—IMS  continually  analyzes  and  improves  its  systems  for  the  reviewing  applications,  criteria 
for  making  awards,  and  evaluations  of  awards  made.  Clients  surveyed  include  reviewers 
of  IMS  applications,  who  are  asked  for  recommendations  on  how  EMS  might  improve  its 
programs  and  delivery  systems. 

-EMS  solicits  additional  policy  advice  regarding  potential  changes  to  its  funding  categories 
from  its  advisory  body,  the  National  Museum  Services  Board.  Such  discussions  are  held 
in  open  sessions  of  regularly  scheduled  Board  meetings. 

-Proposals  for  changes  in  agency  policy  which  affect  awards  to  museum  applicants  are 
proposed  through  the  regulatory  process,  permitting  public  notice,  public  comment,  and 
IMS  revisions  to  occur  according  to  comments  received  as  a  result  of  this  process. 

—The  Director  of  IMS  is  engaged  in  a  program  of  regular,  periodic,  informal  meetings  with 
members  of  the  professional  museum  community,  educators,  and  representatives  of 
professional  museum  organizations.  These  meetings,  convened  at  no  cost  to  the 
government,  are  for  the  purpose  of  informing  her  about  the  needs  and  identity  of  our 
clients:  who  they  are,  whether  IMS  is  currently  addressing  a  sufficient  segment  of  the 
population,  and  if  not,  how  the  orientation  of  the  agency  should  change. 
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A^      RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

($  in  thousands) 

1995         1996  1997 

Research  and  Evaluation  $0  $0  $0 

Through  independent  evaluations  of  its  funding  categories,  IMS  obtains  an  unbiased  opinion  of 
how  effectively  and  efGciently  its  funding  categories  are  addressing  its  constituency  and  the 
American  pubUc.  Data  collected  and  analyzed  as  a  result  of  the  evaluation  of  the  General  Operating 
Support  category  undertaken  in  1991-92  led  to  changes  in  the  category  in  1993  which  reduce  its 
adnunistrative  burden  on  museum  ^plicants  and  aids  the  accuracy  of  review  of  the  applications 
submitted. 

An  independent  evaluation  of  the  Museum  Assessment  Program  was  undertaken  in  1993.  The 
evaluation  confirmed  the  usefulness  of  this  category  and  proposed  suggestions  for  cost-effective 
improvements.  Several  of  these  were  adopted  by  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  for 
incorporation  into  the  administration  of  this  category. 

The  Conservation  Project  Support  category  was  evaluated  by  an  independent  consultant  at  the  time 
of  this  submission,  with  results  incorporated  in  planning  for  this  category  after  1995. 

The  request  level  in  1997  would  not  permit  any  independent  evaluations  to  be  undertaken. 
Although  IMS  does  not  intend  to  abandon  its  program  of  systematic  periodic  review  of  funding 
categories  (the  next  would  be  an  evaluation  of  the  Conservation  Assessment  program),  limit^ 
funds  necessitate  the  suspension  of  such  an  evaluation  at  the  request  leveL 
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B^        OPERATIONS 

In  1994-96  the  agency  has  streamlined  its  internal  functions  in  every  aspect  of  its  operations.  Such 
measures  including  the  following: 

-Staff  reorganization  of  both  IMS  offices.  Implementation  of  an  employee  retreat 
program,  during  which  employee  concerns  and  suggestions  for  improvements  are  solicited. 

—Increased  communication  with  the  public  and  the  museum  field  through  electronic 
interactive  systems. 

—Enhancement  of  existing  publications,  including  more  information  rather  than  production 
of  additional  publications,  a  low-cost  alternative  that  promotes  greater  public  affairs 
activities. 

—Shift  to  a  two-year  cycle  for  production  of  more  extensive  guideline/application  booklets. 
Printing  these  books  every  other  year  rather  than  annually  generates  savings  in  larger  print 
runs,  as  well  as  savings  in  staff  time  in  annual  editing  and  revision. 

Specific  examples  are  detailed  in  this  request  under  the  pertinent  object  classifications. 

JTISTTFirATION  OF  OPERATING  CO.STS  BY  ORJRrT  CLASS 
£$  in  thousands) 


1 100  Personnel  Compensation 
1200  Personnel  Benefits 
1300  Benefits  for  Former  Personnel 
Full  Time  Equivalents 

The  request  for  personnel  costs  for  1997  includes  estimates  of  the  cost  of  within  grade  increases, 
planned  promotions,  and  performance  awards  for  qualified  staff,  and  makes  use  of  the  effects  of 
lapsed  savings  made  possible  by  delayed  hires  and  turnover.  This  estimate  also  includes  the 
annualized  cost  of  the  2.54%  general  schedule  and  locality  increase  for  non-Executive  Schedule 
positions,  which  went  into  effect  in  1996.  The  estimate  for  1997  anticipates  three  quarters  of  a  3% 
increase  for  federal  positions  to  go  into  effect  in  January,  1997.  The  salary  for  National  Museimi 
Services  Board  members  is  to  remain  at  $100/day,  well  under  the  amount  allowed  by  law. 

At  the  request  level,  IMS  anticipates  staffuig  up  to  its  full  FTE  ceiling  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
processing  of  applications  and  grants  submitted  in  all  funding  categories  and  to  assist  with  the  data 
transfer  through  information  networks  to  make  IMS  infonmation  more  widely  available  to  the 
public. 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

$749 

$745 

$788 

174 

171 

181 

2 

0 

0 

16 

19 

19 
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1221       1226  1997 

«*2100  Travel  and  Transportation 

of  Persons  $54  $39  $66 

This  object  class  includes  cost  of  travel  by  IMS  staff  and  Board  members.  It  includes  travel  to 
attend  Board  meetings,  make  presentations  at  conferences,  visit  applicant  museums,  and  conduct 
workshops  on  IMS  programs.  Workshops  provide  technical  assistance  to  prospective  applicants 
to  GOS  and  Conservation  Project  Support  programs,  and  will  be  in  conjunction  with  professional 
meetings  where  IMS  staff  is  in  attendance  for  other  purposes  as  well  (serving  on  panels,  etc.)  In 
1997,  travel  for  Board  members  is  anticipated  to  include  three  regular  meetings  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  as  well  as  to  allow  one  Board  representative  to  attend  each  IMS  panel 
meeting. 

1221        1226  1997 

2200  Transportation  of  Things  $8  $8  $8 

This  object  class  includes  shipping  applications  to  reviewers,  panelists,  and  National  Museum 
Services  Board  members.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  shipping  gmdelines,  brochures,  and  other 
materials  to  conferences  and  workshop  sites.  These  materials  enhance  training  by  IMS  staff  on 
effective  application  and  evaluation  procedures. 

1225        1226  1997 

2300  Rent,  Communications,  and  Utilities 

Rental  of  Space  (SLUC)  $134  $136  $136 

Equipment  rental  $  2  $  2  $  S 

Telephone  services  $11  $11  $12 

Postage  $  29  $  17  $  27 

The  amount  shown  for  rent  is  based  on  GSA's  estimate  for  1997.  Rental  of  copying  equipment 
will  be  charged  under  NEH  interagency  agreement  (object  class  25(X))  in  1995.  Although 
telephone  services  are  anticipated  to  increase  slightly  over  costs  in  1995,  with  increased  usage  of 
voice  mail,  electronic  mail  and  file  transfer,  a  slight  decrease  in  resulting  postage  costs  are 
anticipated  to  offset  such  increases.  Postage  includes  costs  to  mail  applications  and  guidelines, 
other  IMS  publications,  and  National  Museum  Services  Board  materials. 

1995  1996  1997 

2400  Printing  and  Reproduction  $31  $6  $50 

The  majority  of  IMS  printing  costs  are  for  IMS  program  applications  and  gmdelines  for  programs. 
Federal  Register  notices,  the  newsletter  Access,  and  the  Annual  Report  remains  committed  to  its 
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Public  Affairs  plan  which  circulates  information  on  programs  and  provides  updates  on  the  agency, 
its  guidelines,  and  policy  changes  recommended  by  the  National  Museum  Services  Board     ■ 
throughout  the  year.  These  services  were  enhanced  in  1996  through  making  all  press  materials  and 
newsletter  text  available  on-line  electronically.  The  agency  will  continue  regular  hard-copy 
publication  of  Access  in  1997,  making  use  of  this  vehicle  to  announce  changes  and  updates  to  all 
IMS  programs  and  activities  throughout  the  year. 

Budget  constraints  in  1996  delayed  the  scheduled  printing  of  General  Operating  Support  guidelines 
to  1997.  This  will  enable  IMS  to  return  to  its  two-year  publications  schedule  for  guideliiws  for  the 
General  Operating  Support  and  Conservation  Project  Support  categories,  the  most  expensive 
guidelines  produced  by  the  agency.  By  printing  die  guidelines  every  other  year,  printing  costs  will 
be  saved;  although  the  production  year  will  incur  the  cost  of  a  larger  print  run,  it  is  a  lower  cost 
than  if  new  guidelines  were  to  be  compiled,  edited,  and  printed  each  year. 

IMS  intends  to  publicize  its  programs  for  smaller  museums  and  museum-school  parmerships 
funded  through  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  through  expanded  editions  of  its  other  publications. 
The  progress  and  success  of  the  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  partnerships  will  also  be  publicized 
and  disseminated  through  a  publication  funded  out  of  MLI  awards. 

mi        1226  1997 

2500  Other  Contractual  Services  $373         $183  $334 

This  object  class  includes  the  cost  of  equipment  maintenance,  staff  training,  bulk  mailing  services 
for  IMS  publications  and  announcements,  honoraria  and  travel  for  panelists  and  reviewers,  and  the 
interagency  cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  several 
administrative,  accounting,  and  personnel  services.  It  also  includes  funds  for  an  enhanced 
program  of  training  for  GOS  reviewers,  as  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  promote  greater 
consistency  of  reviewers'  scores  and  comments  as  described  under  General  Operating  Support  in 
"Impact  of  Program  Request  by  Funding  Category."  IMS  proposes  to  eliminate  reviewer 
honorarium,  formerly  $100,  in  all  program  categories  in  order  to  fund  a  maximum  number  of 
reviewers  to  come  to  the  reviewer  training  workshop. 

The  interagency  agreement  with  NEH  is  a  valuable  cost-saving  arrangement  for  IMS.  Through  this 
agreement  this  agency  is  provided  essential  services  by  NEH  staff,  and  systems  cunendy  in  place 
in  the  areas  of  personnel  management,  accounting,  administrative  services,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  automated  data  processing,  legal  services  and  ethics  training.  The  expense  of 
separately  creating,  staffing,  housing,  and  providing  equipment  for  positions  currentiy  serving 
these  functions  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  Uieir  services  as  currentiy  charged,  on  an  as-needed  or 
per-purchase  basis.  The  cost  of  this  agreement  is  included  based  on  1997  estimates  forwarded  by 
those  NEH  offices  that  will  continue  to  provide  tiiese  services  to  IMS. 

In  1996,  funding  constraints  reqmred  the  elimination  of  critical  services  contracted  by  IMS. 
Among  the  activities  curtailed  were  the  maintenance  of  IMS's  local  area  network,  elimination  of 
panel  meetings  for  review  of  grant  applications,  services  associated  with  the  design,  printing  and 
mailing  of  publications,  staff  training  and  development,  a  public  transit  subsidy,  temporary  clerical 
support  services,  and  honorarium  for  application  reviewers,  and  other  similar  costs.  At  the  request 
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level  the  most  critical  reductions  in  services  would  be  restored,  fa  an  effort  to  sustoin  cost  savings 
wherever  possible,  yet  to  accommodate  those  fixed  costs  withm  this  object  class  which  are 
S?pSd  to  LcreL  in  1997.  discretionary  services  would  still  be  kept  below  1995  levels. 

1995       I22fi        1221 
2600  SuppUes  and  Materials  $8  $10  $10 

Computer  software  upgrades,  office  supplies,  and  subscriptions  are  purchased  under  this  object 
class   Subscriptions  have  been  curtailed  in  1996  to  accommodate  increases  m  other  necessary 
sS^   An  advantage  of  die  cooperative  agreement  between  IMS  and  NEH  is  the  opportumty  for 
IMS  to  combine  purchases  of  suppUes  and  materials  with  NEH  bulk  ordeiji^here  p<^ble.  in 
order  to  qualify  for  quantity  discounts.  This  practice  will  be  contmued  m  1997  as  well  as  to 
carefiilly  compare  prices  from  a  variety  of  vendors,  mcludmg  items  on  GSA  schedule,  for  the 
lowest  possible  costs. 

1995  1996  1997 

3100  Equipment  $34  $2  $10 

The  majority  of  equipment  expenditures  are  anticipated  to  be  replacement  of  ADP  equipment  and 
fiimiture  where  repair  would  be  more  expensive  than  replacement  IMS  intends  to  maximize  the 
usefiilness  of  existing  hardware  by  upgrading  equipment  rather  than  purchasing  new  units 
wherever  possible.  At  the  request  level,  it  is  anticipated  that  necessary  replacement  of  broken 
equipment  would  be  possible,  rather  than  the  upgrading  of  obsolete  eqmpment  and  software. 
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RKAITTHORIZATTON 

Action  by  the  i04th  Congress  on  Reauthorization  of  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 

In  May,  1995,  the  House  Committee  on  Economic  and  Educational  Opportunity  maiked  up  H.R. 
1557.    The  Committee  proposed  a  continued  authorization  for  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
(IMS)  at  FY  95  appropriation  level  ($28.7  miUion)  for  three  years.  From  the  House  report 
The  Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  the  IMS  in  helping  to 
preserve  America's  historical  artifacts.  Since  its  creation  in  1976,  the  IMS  has 
fulfilled  its  mission  of  providing  general  operating  expenses  and  conservation 
activities  for  all  types  of  museums.  Funds  expended  by  the  IMS  have  helped 
museums  increase  their  professionalism  and  better  provide  unique  educational 
opportunities  to  the  public.  The  Committee  notes  that  the  IMS  has  accomplished  its 
purposes  on  a  limited  budgeL 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  general  operating  funds  are  among  the  most  difficult 
for  America's  museums  to  raise,  the  Committee  legislation  continues  the  EMS  for 
three  additional  years,  and  maintains  its  current  funding  level  of  $28.7  million.  The 
Committee  urges  the  Institute  to  continue  to  remain  true  to  its  mission. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  approved  S.856,  which  proposes  moving 
library  programs  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  establishing  an  Institute  of  Museum  and 
Library  Services  (IMLS).  Tne  proposal  would  authorize  the  IMLS  for  five  years  with  an 
appropriabon  level  of  $28.7  million  for  museums  in  FY  96  and  such  sums  through  the  year  2000. 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  would  alternate  for  four  year  terms  between  a  museum  expert  and  a 
library  expea  A  portion  of  funds  would  be  directed  to  joint  projects  between  libraries  and 
museums.  From  die  Senate  Committee  report: 

The  committee,  in  merging  these  programs,  has  noted  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by 
the  American  public  through  this  closer  association.  The  programs  will  also  be 
strengthened  from  collaboration  and  partnership  in  the  critical  areas  of  technology 
and  access.  The  committee  believes  that  support  for  museums  and  libraries  is  vital 
as  they  are  institutions  which  have  proven  effective  in  enhancing  educational 
opportunities  for  all.  By  uniting  the  forces  of  museums  and  libraries  in  local 
communities,  the  committee  believes  that  learning  opportunities  will  be  enhanced 
for  individuals  in  those  communities. 

In  October,  when  considering,  S.143,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (companion  to  H.R. 
1617)  the  Senate  attached  provisions  creating  an  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services. 
Conference  on  S.143  and  H.R.  1617  is  underway. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
FY  1997  Budget  Request 

Account  FY  iQQftR.;fimatR  FY  1997  Request 

Salaries  and  Expenses  $308,188,000  $328,716,000 

Construction  27,700,000  13,000,000 

Zoo  Construction  3,250,000  4,000,000 

Repair  and  Restoration  33,9'>4,nn0  38,000,000 

TOTAL  $373,092,000  $383,716,000 

Introduction 

Unique  within  the  Federal  establishment,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  an  independent,  public 
trust  with  a  statutory  charter  approved  by  Congress  and  the  President  in  1846.  Dedicated  to  the  "increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  the  Institution  is  the  world's  largest  museum  complex  with  16  museums, 
galleries,  and  the  National  Zoo.  The  total  number  of  objects,  works  of  art,  and  specimens  at  the 
Smithsonian  is  estimated  at  more  than  140  million,  of  which  122  million  are  specimens  and  artifacts  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  13  million  are  philatelic  items  and  historical  objects  at  the 
National  Postal  Museum.  The  Institution  also  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  scientific  research  centers 
with  facilities  in  eight  states  and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Smithsonian  exhibitions,  research,  and  collections  generate  and  disseminate  knowledge  to  those 
who  annually  make  nearly  30  million  visits  to  the  Institution  at  its  sites  in  Washington;  to  those  who  have 
made  30  million  visits  to  the  Smithsonian's  Home  Page  since  its  inception  in  May  1995  and  used 
129,000  hours  of  commercial  online  communication  in  the  past  year;  and  to  millions  more  through 
Smithsonian  magazine  and  other  Institutional  publications.   Excellence  in  its  core  disciplines-biology, 
astrophysics,  history,  art,  and  the  cultures  that  inform  them— and  leadership  in  the  management  of 
collections,  the  conduct  of  research,  and  the  creation  of  public  programs,  such  as  exhibitions  and 
performances-are  fundamental  factors  in  all  Smithsonian  activities. 

To  celebrate  the  150th  aimiversary  of  its  founding,  the  Smithsonian  has  organized  a  number  of 
events  and  is  sponsoring  several  new  publications  and  exhibitions,  including  the  fabulous  America's 
Smithsonian,  which  opened  in  February  in  Los  Angeles  and  will  travel  to  a  number  of  other  cities  during 
the  next  two  years.   Designed  to  promote  an  increased  sense  of  public  ownership  of  the  Institution  and  to 
make  the  Smithsonian  more  accessible  to  more  people,  these  activities  will  include  a  giant  public 
birthday  party  that  will  be  televised  from  the  Mall  on  August  10-11. 
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7%e  Smithsonian 's  Request 

This  budget  request  is  based  upon  the  Conference  level  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Smithsonian's  request  for  all  operating  and  capital  accounts  totals 
$383.7  million,  an  increase  of  $10.6  million  over  its  fiscal  year  1996  estimate.   Of  this  amount, 
$328.7  million  is  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account,  the  Institution's  basic  operating  budget; 
$13.0  million  for  the  Construction  account;  $4.0  million  for  the  Construction  and  Improvements, 
National  Zoological  Park  account;  and  $38.0  million  for  the  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings 
account. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

The  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  request  includes  $18,333,000  in  increases  for  core  needs  to 
support  the  daily  operations  of  the  Institution.  The  request  includes  mandatory  increases  for  sustaining 
base  operations  for  necessary  pay  requirements;  utilities,  communications,  and  postage  costs;  and  space 
rental  increases.  These  increases  are  beyond  the  Institution's  control  and  account  for  approximately  89% 
of  the  total  S&E  increase  requested  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  S&E  request  also  reflects  the  return  of 
funds  associated  with  one-time  funding  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  the  Festival  of  American  Folklife. 

The  Institution  has  identified  priority  program  enhancements  for  fiscal  year  1997  in  three  major 
areas: 

•  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  Submillimeter  Array  operations  ($720,000) 

•  continued  development  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  ($600,000) 

•  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  East  Court  project  ($1 ,075,000) 

The  Institution  requests  13  positions  and  $2,395,000  for  these  enhancements.  Details  about  them 
are  provided  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  section  of  this  request. 

Capital  Accounts 

The  request  for  the  Institution's  capital  accounts  includes  funding  for  repair  and  restoration  of 
facilities  ($38  million)  to  achieve  a  balance  between  correcting  the  unacceptable  condition  of  four  older 
buildings  and  maintaining  the  current  condition  of  other  facilities  through  systematic  renewal  and  repair. 
The  Institution's  construction  request  ($13  million)  addresses  requirements  for  physical  plant  expansion 
and  modification  to  support  program  needs,  particularly  for  collections  storage  and  care.   The  FY  1997 
request  also  includes  funds  to  address  portions  of  the  National  Zoological  Park's  Rock  Creek  Master 
Plan  and  renovations,  repairs,  and  improvements  at  Rock  Creek  and  at  the  Conservation  Research  Center 
at  Front  Royal,  Virginia  ($4  million).   Details  of  the  capital  accounts  are  provided  in  the  applicable 
sections  of  this  request. 
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Smithsonian  Institution  FY  1997  Budget  Request 
by  Appropriation  Account 


FTEs 

SOOOs 

SAIARIES  AN1>  EXRENSES 

FY  1996  Estimate  (Conference  Level) 

4,598 

308,188 

FY  1997  Changes: 

Non-Recurring  Costs 

Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies 

Mandatory  Increases  for  Sustaining  Base  Operations  ($18.3  M) 

Salary  and  Related  Costs: 

•  FY  1995  Pay  Raises 

•  FY  1996  Pay  Raises 

•  Proposed  FY  1997  Pay  Raises 

•  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System 

•  One  Additional  Workday 

•  Workers'  Compensation 
Utilities,  Communications,  and  Postage 
Rental  Space 

Priority  Program  Enhancements  ($2.4  M) 

Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  Submillimeter  Array 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Operations 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  East  Court 

Workyears  to  be  Reallocated 
Workforce  Restructuring 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
7 
6 

(13) 
(61) 

(200) 

3.706 
5,337 
5,025 

97 
831 

61 
2,091 
1,185 

720 

600 

1,075 

FY  1997  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  REQUEST 

4,537 

328,716 

CONSraUCnON  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATICMilALZOOLCXHCAL  PARK                                                    1 

Rock  Creek  Park  Master  Plan,  Grasslands  Exhibit 
Renovations  and  Repairs  at  Rock  Creek  and  Front  Royal 

0 
0 

600 
3,400 

FY  1997  ZOO  CONSTRUCTION  REQUEST 

0 

4,000 

REPAIR  AKB  RESTCSRATION  OF  BUILDDvGS 

Major  Capital  Renewal 

Repedrs,  RestonUion,  and  Code  Compliance 

0 
0 

9,000 
29,000 

FY  1997  REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  REQUEST 

c 

38,000 

CONSTOUCTION 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Mall  Museum 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension 
Minor  Construction,  Alterations,  and  Modifications 

0 
0 
0 

4,000 
5,000 
4,000 

FY  1997  CONSTRUCTION  REQUEST 

0 

13,000 

FY  1997  REQUEST,  ALL  ACCOUNTS 

4,537 

383,716 

622 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Summary  of  FY  1997  Change 


FY  1996  Base  Estimate  $308, 188,000 

FY  1997  Increases/Decreases: 

Non-recurring  Costs  (200,000) 

Mandatory  Costs  18,333,000 

Program  Costs  7,,3QS,nnn 

FY  1997  Request  $328,716,000 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Fiscal 
Year 

SOOO 

FY  1995  Appropriation 

313.254 

FY  1996  Estimate 

308,188 

FY  1997  Estimate 

328,716 

This  section  provides  specific  details  about  the  Institution's  Salaries  and  Expenses  budget  request 
for  FY  1997.   Of  the  total  amount  of  increases  requested,  approximately  89%  is  attributable  to 
mandatory  costs  for  pay,  utilities  and  rent.  The  remainder  is  for  priority  program  enhancements  to 
continue  critical  on-going  projects  within  the  Institution. 


FY  1997  NON-RECURRING  COSTS 

Fiscal  year  1997  non-recurring  costs  include  $200,000  for  the  return  of  funds  associated  with  the 
FY  1996  Festival  of  American  Folklife. 


FY  1997  MANDATORY  INCREASES  FOR  SUSTAINING  BASE  OPERATIONS 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  seeks  additional  funds  for  costs  that  are  beyond  its  control  to  manage. 
These  costs  result  from  legislatively-mandated  pay  increases  and  escalating  costs  of  utilities  and  rent. 
The  Institution  requests  an  increase  of  $18,333,000  for  the  mandatory  costs  shown  below. 

Salary  and  Related  Costs: 

FY  1995  Locality  Pay  $2,627,000 

Annualization  of  FY  1995  Pay  Raise  1 ,079,000 

FY  1996  Pay  Raises  5,337,000 

FY  1997  Proposed  Pay  Raises  5,025,000 

Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  97,000 

One  Additional  Workday  83 1 ,000 

Workers'  Compensation  61,000 


Subtotal,  Salary  and  Related  Costs 


$15,057,000 


Utilities,  Conmiunications,  and  Postage 
Central  Rental  Space 


$2,091,000 
$1,185,000 


Total 


$18,333,000 
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Salary  and  Rclatt'd  Costs  -  The  Institution  requests  $15,057,000  for  the  projected  higher  salary  and 
benefits  costs  in  FY  1997  for  FY  1996  staff  as  described  below.   A  line-item  breakdown  of  the 
applicable  components  of  these  costs  is  also  provided. 

FY  1995  Locality  Pay:  $2,627,000  to  fully  restore  the  January  1995  locality  pay  raise  of  1.22 
percent. 

Annualization  of  FY  1995  Pay  Raise:  $1,079,000  to  annualize  the  costs  of  the  2.0  percent 
January  1995  cost  of  living  adjustment. 

FY  1996  Pay  Raises:  $5,337,000  to  fully  fund  the  2.0  percent  January  1996  cost  of  living 
adjustment  and  the  0.54  percent  locality  pay  raise. 

FY  1997  Proposed  Pay  Raises:   $5,025,000  to  fully  fund  the  anticipated  3.0  percent  January 
FY  1997  pay  raise  for  three-quarters  of  a  year. 

Federal  Employees'  Retirement  Service  (FERS):  $97,000  to  cover  the  increased  benefit  costs 
of  FERS  participants  in  the  Federal  workforce.   For  FY  1997,  the  projected  cost  increase  of 
former  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS)  positions  now  in  the  FERS  system  amounts  to 
$9,347,000.  The  Institution  has  in  its  base  $9,250,000  to  fund  this  shift,  leaving  a  shortfall  of 
$97,000.   Additional  funds  will  be  required  in  the  future,  as  the  composition  of  the  Institution's 
Federal  workforce  continues  to  shift  from  CSRS  to  FERS  participation. 

One  Additional  Workday:  $831,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  one  extra  day.   Currently,  base 
funding  is  available  for  employee  compensation  for  a  260-day  workyear.  For  each  year  through 
FY  2000,  there  are  261  workdays,  which  require  additional  funding  of  $3,324,000  over  this  time 
period  to  cover  employee  salary  and  benefit  costs  for  the  extra  day. 

Workers'  Compensation:  $61,000  as  specified  in  the  provisions  of  Section  8147(b)  of  Title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  on  April  21,  1976  by  Public  Law  94-273.  This  law  provides  for 
payments  to  be  made  to  employees  for  injuries  and  to  their  families  in  cases  where  work  accidents 
result  in  employee  death.  These  payments  are  determined  and  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Employment  Standards  Administration,  which  subsequently  bills  agencies  for  costs 
incurred  for  their  employees.   The  FY  1997  bill  for  the  Institution's  Federal  portion  ($1 ,771 ,000) 
covers  the  actual  expenses  incurred  for  the  period  July  1,  1994  through  June  30,  1995.  With  an 
amount  of  $1,710,000  in  its  FY  1996  base  for  workers'  compensation,  the  Institution  requests  an 
additional  $61,000. 
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FY  1997  Necessary  Pay  Costs 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

UNIT 

FY  1995 
Pay  Raises 

FY  1996 
Pay  Raises 

Additional 
Workday 

FY  1997 
Pav  Raises 

FY  1997 
FERS 

Total 

Necessary 

Pay 

Anacostia  Museum 

19 

27 

5 

25 

0 

76 

Archives  of  American  Art 

22 

32 

'     5 

30 

1 

90 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery /Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

70 

103 

17 

93 

2 

285 

Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies 

12 

21 

5 

17 

0 

55 

Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory 

38 

55 

9 

51 

1 

154 

Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum 

30 

43 

8 

40 

1 

122 

Hirshhom  Museum  &  Sculpture  Garden 

55 

83 

13 

74 

2 

227 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum 

193 

277 

37 

261 

5 

773 

National  Museum  of  African  Art 

45 

68 

13 

61 

1 

188 

National  Museum  of  American  Art 

100 

152 

25 

136 

3 

416 

National  Museum  of  American  History 

283 

403 

57 

388 

7 

1,138 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

113 

165 

36 

152 

0 

466 

National  Museum  of  Natural  History 

509 

739 

114 

690 

12 

2,064 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

72 

110 

16 

98 

2 

298 

National  Zoological  Park 

280 

395 

57 

379 

7 

1,118 

Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 

179 

273 

49 

243 

3 

747 

Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center 

34 

47 

8 

45 

1 

135 

Smithsonian  Tropical  Resecuvh  Institute 

105 

149 

24 

142 

3 

423 

Communications  and  Educational  Programs 

75 

109 

19 

102 

2 

307 

Office  of  Exhibits  Central 

35 

49 

7 

49 

4 

144 

Museum  Support  Center 

33 

48 

8 

44 

2 

135 

Smithsonian  Institution  Archives 

19 

27 

4 

26 

0 

76 

Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries 

83 

116 

20 

111 

2 

332 

Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service 

32 

47 

8 

45 

1 

133 

Administration 

377 

547 

90 

515 

8 

1,537 

Office  of  Protection  Services 

474 

672 

94 

641 

16 

1,897 

Office  of  Physical  Plant 

419 

580 

83 

567 

11 

1,660 

TOTAL  NECESSARY  PAY 

3.706 

5.337 

831 

5.025 

97 

14.996 
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TltilitJBs,  rnmmiiniratinns,  anri  Pnsfagp  -  $2,091 ,000  in  FY  1997  to  cover  anticipated  costs.   Fiscal 
year  1997  increases  are  attributable  to  projected  rate  increases  from  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 
(PEPCO)  and  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Consolidated  Edison 
in  New  York  City;  continued  upgrading  of  exhibit  halls;  new  operational  costs  associated  with  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York  City;  the  new  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  East  Court  Infill;  the  Osteo  Preparation  Laboratory,  Botany  greenhouses,  and  the  large  artifact 
building  at  Silver  Hill,  Maryland;  and  continued  increased  usage  of  linked  computer  systems  and  the 
expansion  of  data  networks  throughout  the  Institution. 

The  following  table  shows  utilities  and  communications  costs  fium  FY  1995  to  FY  1997;  detailed 
explanations  of  each  line-item  follow. 

Federal  Utilities  and  Coniinuiiication  Costs 
FY  1995  -  FY  1997 


Dollars  in  Thousands) 

FY  1995  Actual 

FY  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate 

Electricity 

9,407 

9,685 

10,074 

Steam 

2,701 

3,045 

3,113 

Gas 

880 

1,138 

1,190 

Fuel  OilAVater 

310 

390 

412 

DC.  Government  Water/Sewer 

2,966 

2.514 

2,520 

Communications 

5.226 

5,533 

6,056 

Postage 

2,291 

2,318 

2,654 

Total 

23,781 

24,623 

26,019 

Base 

234>2« 

23,928 

23,928 

Surplus/(ShortfalI) 

147 

(695) 

(2,091) 

Electricity  -  The  major  component  of  the  Utilities  account  is  electricity.  As  a  result  of  an 
aggressive  energy  management  program,  the  consumption  levels  for  FY  1995  were 
consistent  with  prior  years;  however,  costs  continued  to  rise  as  utility  rates  increased.  The 
FY  1997  estimate  reflects  the  3.8  percent  rate  increase  granted  in  July  1995  for  PEPCO 
and  a  projected  annual  rate  increase  of  three  percent  for  all  electricity  accounts  during 
FY  1996  and  FY  1997.  The  FY  1997  estimate  also  reflects  consumption  increases  for 
both  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  New  York;  construction  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
East  Court  Infill,  to  be  located  on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C;  and  the  Osteo 
Preparation  Laboratory,  Botany  greenhouses,  and  the  large  artifact  buUding  at  Silver  Hill, 
Maryland.  The  continued  installation  of  additional  personal  computers  and  upgrading  of 
exhibit  halls  in  most  Smithsonian  museums  will  necessitate  general  increases. 
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Steam  -  Steam  is  used  primarily  for  heating  Smithsonian  facilities,  year-round 
humidification,  and  hot  water  production.  The  large  consumption  of  steam  is  directly 
related  to  maintaining  an  interior  environment  appropriate  for  the  preservation  of  artifacts. 
The  estimate  for  FY  1997  reflects  an  FY  1996  projection  for  consumption  increases 
associated  with  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  New  Yoric  City,  which 
became  operational  in  late  FY  1994.  Increases  are  also  projected  for  the  new  construction 
of  the  East  Court  Infill  at  the  National  Museum  of  Namral  History  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  well  as  projected  three  percent  annual  increases  in  costs  from  both  GSA  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Consolidated  Edison  in  New  York  City. 

Gas  -  Significant  increases  in  consumption  are  projected  for  FY  1996  due  to  the  new 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  research  greenhouse,  Osteo  Preparation  Laboratory, 
Horticulture  building,  and  artifact  cleaning  facility  for  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  at  the  Garber  Facility  located  in  Suitland,  Maryland.  These  increases  in 
consumption  and  a  projected  rate  increase  of  two  percent  are  reflected  in  the  FY  1997 
estimate. 

Fuel  OilAVater  -  Fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  estimates  reflect  water  consumption  increases 
associated  with  the  ongoing  installation  of  a  town  water  and  sewer  system  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  maintenance  facility  and  small  office  buUding  at  the  National 
Zoological  Paik  facilities  at  Front  Royal,  Virginia.   FY  1996  reflects  estimates  for  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Indian  in  New  Yoric  City.  In  addition,  the  Institution 
anticipates  a  five  percent  hisioncal  rate  increase  in  fuel  oil. 

D.C.  Government  Water/Sewer  -  The  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  estimates  for  D.C. 
government  water  and  sewer  costs  are  based  on  cost  projections  provided  by  the  District 
government  in  October  1995. 

Communications  -  The  FY  1997  estimate  for  communications  includes  a  six  percent 
increase  for  domestic  services  and  a  seven  percent  increase  for  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute  in  Panama.  These  projected  increases  are  consisten;  with  actual  cx)sts 
over  the  past  several  years.   The  FY  1997  estimate  also  reflects  the  expanded  use  of  the 
Internet,  increased  access  to  off-site  information  sources,  and  requirements  generated  by 
increased  use  of  the  Institution's  automated  systems.  Management  improvements  have 
reduced  the  growth  rate  for  local  telqjhone  services  in  recent  years:  however,  access  costs 
to  external  resources  continue  to  grow. 

Postage  -  Tiie  FY  1997  estimate  for  postage  reflects  the  historical  five  percent  annual 
growth  rate  in  postage  costs  for  both  FY  1996  and  FY  1997,  which  is  offset  by  projected 
savings  from  barcoding  and  presorting  changes  that  are  currently  being  impiementec. 

Rpntal  Spari^  -  For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  requests  $1,185,000  for  uncontrollable  expenses  in  the 
central  rental  account.   The  increase  reflects  an  average  6.5  percent  annual  cost  increase  and  takes  into 
account  the  offsetting  Trust  fiind  contribution  for  shared  administrative  activities  and  office  space 
occupied  by  specific  auxiliary  activities  on  the  Mall.  Leased  space  at  L'Enfant  Plaza,  1111  North 
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Capitol  Street,  Archives  of  American  Art  space  in  New  York  and  Boston,  Fullerton  storage,  and 
Smithsonian  archival  storage  space  provide  critical  housing  and  storage  for  administrative  support  and 
some  program  activities  that  provide  valuable  services  to  the  Institution's  exhibition,  education,  research 
and  collection  programs. 

The  following  table  reflects  Institution  costs  for  rental  space  for  fiscal  years  1995  -  1997. 

Federal  Central  Rental  Costs 
FY  1995  -  FY  1997 


(Dollars  in  Thousaiids) 

FY  1995  Actual 

FY  1996  Estimate 

FY  1997  Estimate 

L'Enfant  Plaza 

2,644 

2,816 

2,999 

North  Capitol  Street 

1,629 

1,735 

1,848 

Archives  of  American  Art: 
-New  York 
-Boston 

168 

2 

179 

2 

191 

2 

Fullerton 

451 

481 

512 

SI  Archives 

0 

4(X) 

426 

Total  Costs 

4,894 

5,613 

5,978 

Base 

4,793 

4,793 

4,793 

Deficit 

(101) 

(820) 

(1,185) 

FY  1997  PRIORITY  PROGRAM  ENHANCEMENTS 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  seeks  funds  in  FY  1997  to  continue  critical  on-going  projects.   The 
total  increase  is  $2,395,000,  which  represents  approximately  11  %  of  the  total  S&E  request  for  FY  1997. 

Smithsonian  Astrnphysiral  Observatory  Siihmillimetcr  Array  Operations  ($720,000)  -  Since 
FY  1992,  SAO  has  been  developing  and  testing  in  Massachusetts  components  for  the  submillimeter 
telescope  array  that  will  be  located  on  Mauna  Kea  in  Hawaii.  The  Smithsonian  requests  an  increase  of 
$720,000  in  FY  1997  to  fund  initial  operations  of  the  Hilo,  Hawaii  field  station  for  the  array.   Ground- 
breaking occurred  in  June  1995,  with  completion  scheduled  for  late  FY  1997.  This  funding  will  support 
beginning  operations  including  communications,  utilities,  equipment,  rent,  supplies,  materials,  and  other 
non-salary  expenses.   The  last  increment  of  funding  required  to  fully  fund  operation  of  the  array,  $1.2 
million,  will  be  required  in  FY  1998. 

The  submillimeter  telescope  array  will  measurably  enhance  the  scientific  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  for  ground-based  astronomy-observing  the  skies  with  telescopes  sensitive  to  submillimeter 
waves.   Submillimeter  observations  will  make  fundamental  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  the 
processes  by  which  stars  form  and  of  the  mechanisms  that  generate  prodigious  amounts  of  energy  in 
quasars  and  in  active  galaxies.   SAO  scientists  will  play  a  major  role  in  unlocking  these  secrets  utilizing 
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the  array  and  its  unprecedented  combination  of  wavelength  coverage  and  ability  to  resolve  fine  spatial 
details. 

Natinnal  Mii«aHim  nf  thp  Ampriran  Indian  Oporatinns  (7  positions  and  $600.000)  -  For  I^  1997,  the 
Smithsonian  is  seeking  7  positions  and  $600,000  for  continued  development  of  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  (NMAI).  The  Institution  must  strengthen  its  operations  programmatically.  It  is  of 
critical  importance,  given  the  extended  construction  schedule  of  other  NMAI  facilities,  that  the 
Institution  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  American  Indian  community  through  full  operations  in  New  York 
City. 

Visitor  needs  at  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  New  York  City  have  exceeded  the  opacities 
of  existing  staff.  The  Institution  seeks  to  increase  public  programs  support  services  through  staff 
increases  for  interpreters  of  exhibits  and  exhibits  planning  (3  positions  and  $182,000)  in  FY  1997. 
NMAI  requires  two  inteipreters  to  provide  on-floor  instructions  and  guidance  as  a  part  of  the  exhibition 
experience.  Additional  ftinds  will  allow  NMAI  to  present  a  greater  number  of  educational  activities, 
such  as  classes,  lectures,  teacher  workshops,  and  seminars;  bring  visiting  artists  from  throughout  the 
hemisphere;  and  provide  better  pre- visit  curricular  materials  for  teachers  and  other  leaders  of  visiting 
groups.   This  request  also  includes  funds  for  a  special  assistant  in  exhibitions  to  handle  the  increased 
woridoad  as  a  changing  exhibit  program  begins  and  to  coordinate  the  changing  exhibitions  beginning  in 
1997. 

Outreach,  particularly  to  the  American  Indian  community,  through  training  programs,  educational 
products,  and  electronic  accessibility,  needs  additional  resources  (4  positions  and  $328,000).  These 
funds  are  essential  to  make  information,  educational  products,  and  data  regarding  the  museum  collections 
accessible  at  remote  sites,  including  native  communities,  schools,  and  cultural  institutions.  Requested 
funds  will  also  be  directed  toward  expansion  of  community  services  outreach  through  training  programs, 
internships  and  other  interactions  with  Native  American  communities. 

Finally,  in  working  directly  with  the  collections,  resources  ($90,000)  are  required  to  support 
repatriation  activities,  such  as  repatriation  visits  and  the  transportation  of  repatriated  human  remains  and 
funerary  objects  to  tribes;  and  digitizing  of  the  collections.   In  light  of  legislative  mandates  of  1989  and 
1990,  as  well  as  NMAI's  own  repatriation  policy,  the  needs  in  this  area  are  acute.  Collections 
inventories,  required  by  statute  and  NMAI  policy,  were  sent  to  hundreds  of  native  tribes  and 
communities  almost  two  years  ago.  The  Institution  has  received  numerous  requests  and  applications  that 
demand  substantial  amounts  of  additional  research  regarding  the  collection.  Enhanced  technology  to 
continue  digitizing  images  of  objects  in  the  collections  is  needed  ensure  the  Museum's  ability  to  complete 
this  task  prior  to  the  move  of  objects  to  the  Suitland  facility. 

National  Miispnm  nf  Natural  History  F.a.!t  rmirt  PrnJBCt  (6  positions  and  $1  ,fl7.'i,fl00)  -  While  the 
NMNH  East  Court  Building  will  also  provide  swing  space  during  the  Major  Capital  Renewal  Renovation 
Project,  it  will  ultimately  provide  badly  needed  additional  space  for  research,  collections  activities,  and 
public  programs,  including  education  offices,  classrooms,  and  large  public  restrooms. 

Included  in  this  request  are  3  positions  and  $111 ,000  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  NMNH  facility 
management  expenses  required  to  clean  and  maintain  this  new  building.   Also  included  in  this  request  are 
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3  positions  and  $315,000  for  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  to  maintain  this  facility.   These 
engineer/system  repairmen  positions  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  building's  physical  plant  systems; 
funds  are  also  requested  for  necessary  maintenance  contracts  on  those  systems  as  well  as  elevator 
maintenance  and  operational  supplies.   Additional  facility  management  staff  and  other  costs  associated 
with  maintaining  and  occupying  the  building  will  be  requested  in  future  budgets. 

Funding  in  the  amount  of  $649,000  will  be  used  to  procure  the  voice  system  and  a  portion  of  the 
data  system  for  the  building's  communications  network.  These  systems  must  be  procured  in  FY  1997  so 
that  they  can  be  installed  as  soon  as  construction  is  completed.   The  timely  occupancy  of  the  building  and 
the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  Major  Capital  Renewal  Renovation  Project  are  dependent  on  the  prompt 
installation  of  this  network.   The  remainder  of  the  data  system  will  be  purchased  as  early  as  possible  in 
FY  1998. 

As  the  operational  needs  of  the  new  East  Court  Building  begin  to  be  met,  the  Museum  must  turn 
its  focus  toward  meeting  the  Museum's  Collections  and  Research  Information  System  (CRIS)  foundation 
architecture  needs.  Towards  this  goal,  a  portion  of  this  increase  will  be  made  available  to  CRIS  starting 
in  FY  1998.  The  Museum  is  making  major  strides  in  CRIS  development,  the  goal  being  to  ensure  that 
virtually  every  city,  town,  and  household  in  the  Nation  will  have  the  possibility  of  electronically 
accessing  the  Museum's  vast  collections.  The  potential  benefits  of  this  electronic  outreach  to  ti.e  Nation 
and  beyond  are  inestimable. 

Specifically,  NMNH  will  use  these  funds  to  further  develop  and  install  the  CRIS  multimedia 
catalog  module;  make  critical  improvements  to  the  CRIS  public  access  module;  develop  and  provide 
public  access  to  new  educational  and  scientific  electronic  resources;  and  implement  necessary  upgrades  to 
the  communications  network.  User  services  and  network  administration  system  support  will  be 
provided,  computer  equipment  purchased  and  installed,  and  contractual  support  acquired  to  assist  in 
digitization  and  development. 
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Anacostia  Museum 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS       | 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

22 

1,625 

3 

601 

0 

114 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

23 

1,593 

4 

626 

0 

114 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

23 

1.669 

4 

636 

0 

114 

0 

0 

Ahstrnrf  -  The  Anacostia  Museum  (AM)  serves  as  a  resource  for  African  American  history  and  culture, 
community-based  museology,  and  the  exploration  of  contemporary  African  American  culture  in  the 
African  diaspora.  The  museum's  research,  exhibition,  and  educational  outreach  activities  focus 
primarily  on  the  Washington  metropolitan  region  and  neighboring  states  of  the  Upper  South. 

In  FY  1995,  the  National  African  American  Museum  Project,  renamed  the  Center  for  African- 
American  History  and  Culture  (CAAHC),  was  moved  into  the  administrative  structure  of  the  Anacostia 
Museum.   The  Center  presents  exhibitions  and  programs  that  are  national  and  international  in  scope. 
The  combined  activities  of  the  Anacostia  Museum  and  the  Center  offer  the  public  and  scholars  the 
opportunity  to  gain  new  insight  into  African  American  culture. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Anacostia  Museum.  The  Institution  requires  $76,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in 
this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Anacostia  Museum  serves  as  a  national  model  for  community-focused  museums  across 
the  country.  While  focusing  on  the  African  American  experience  in  Washington  and  the  Upper  South, 
the  Museum's  research,  collections  development,  and  outreach  activities  are  developed  as  models  for 
replication  in  small  and  medium-sized  museums  across  the  country.  The  Center  for  African  American 
History  and  Culture  provides  a  national  venue  for  significant  African  American  exhibitions  developed  by 
museums  across  the  country.   Additionally,  the  Center  identifies  collectors  and  collections  of  art  and 
historical  material  around  the  country.  The  combined  multifaceted  and  multidisciplinary  programs  of 
applied  research,  collections  development,  documentation,  exhibitions,  and  educational  outreach 
activities  provide  local,  regional,  national,  and  international  audiences  with  greater  understanding  of 
African  American  contributions  to  American  society. 
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Research  and  Collections  -  Three  major  research  projects  are  under  way  at  the  Anacostia 
Museum.  The  first,  "Speak  to  My  Heart:  African  American  Communities  of  Faith  and  Contemporary 
Society,"  will  focus  upon  the  role  and  impact  of  the  African  American  church  in  Washington  in  the  last 
quarter  century.  Additionally,  a  major  exhibition  focusing  on  community  life  in  the  neighborhoods  east 
of  the  Anacostia  River  is  planned  for  1998,  and  a  multifaceted  project  which  explores  the  evolution  of 
rural  traditions  and  customs  in  the  urban  environment  is  planned  for  1999. 

The  Center,  in  conjunction  with  the  Anacostia  Museum,  and  where  appropriate,  the  National 
Museum  of  American  History,  will  mount  four  new  research  initiatives  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997.  The 
first  will  examine  the  evolution  of  African  American  dolls,  toys,  games,  and  leisure  activities.  The 
second  will  explore  the  roles  and  contributions  of  African  Americans  in  the  performing  and  media  aits. 
The  third  project  will  examine  the  African  American  presence  in  the  United  States  military.  The  fourth 
initiative,  an  outgrowth  of  the  National  Museum  of  American  History  project,  "Go  Forth  and  Serve: 
African  American  Land  Grant  Colleges,"  will  examine  the  role  of  education  in  African  American 
society. 

The  Center  recently  acquired  materials  related  to  the  life  and  work  of  African  American  television 
pioneer,  Ellis  Hazlip.  The  Anacostia  Museum  acquired  a  unique  painter's  box  created  by  a  slave  and 
materials  from  the  Griffith  family  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  Griffith  estate  materials  are  featured  in 
"America's  Smithsonian,"  the  traveling  exhibition  developed  to  commemorate  the  Institution's  150th 
anniversary. 

Exhibitions  -  Since  FY  1995,  the  Center  for  African  American  History  and  Culture  has  presented 
four  exhibitions,  including  "Imaging  Families:  Images  and  Voices"  and  "Equal  Rights  and  Justice"  in  the 
Arts  and  Industries  Building.  In  FY  1996,  the  Anacostia  Museum,  in  collaboration  with  the  Octagon 
Museum,  opened  the  two-site  exhibition,  "Southern  City,  National  Ambition:  The  Growth  of  Early 
Washington,  D.C.  1800-1860."  The  Museum  will  also  present  an  exhibition,  "Down  Through  the  Years: 
Stories  from  the  Anacostia  Museum  Collection."  Additionally,  the  Museum's  Community  Gallery 
featured  "Anacostia:  Not  the  Same  Old  Story,"  an  exhibition  developed  by  students  at  the  Moten 
Elementary  School;  an  exhibition  of  the  post  Harlem  Renaissance  artist  Georgette  Seabrooke  Powell 
entitled  "Ait  Changes  Things;"  and  an  exhibition  on  English  and  French  Caribbean  Music  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Education  and  Programs  -  The  Anacostia  Museum/Moten  Elementary  School  partnership 
continues  to  flourish.   Students  participated  in  a  variety  of  workshops  and  activities  and  were  featured  in 
the  CBS  Special,  "The  Smithsonian:   Fantastic  Journey."  Other  outreach  activities  have  included  doll- 
making  and  storytelling  workshops,  tours  of  significant  African  American  historic  sites,  and  two  day- 
long film  festivals.  The  Museum  also  hosted  a  two-day  conference  to  examine  current  issues  within  the 
local  metropolitan  Caribbean  community. 

Nonappropriated  Funding  -  Annual  allotments  support  salary  and  benefit  costs  for  the  director  and  an 
exhibit  specialist,  as  well  as  trustee  expenses  and  routine  staff  business  expenditures.  Additional  funds 
derived  from  donations  and  traveling  exhibit  rental  fees  support  outreach  activities. 
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Archives  of  American  Art 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                     11 

FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 

FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

KIE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

23 

1,493 

0 

48 

14 

743 

0 

0 

FY  19% 
Estimate 

25 

1,501 

0 

53 

14 

743 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

25 

1,591 

0 

53 

14 

743 

0 

0 

Ah.stract  -  The  Archives  of  American  Art  (AAA),  a  national  research  repository  with  reference  centers 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  has  the  world's  largest  coUection  of 
archival  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the  American  visual  arts,  including  original  manuscripts, 
photographs,  works  of  art  on  paper,  and  tape-recorded  oral  and  video  interviews.  The  collection  is 
housed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  microfilm  copies  of  many  of  the  documents  made  available  in  the 
reference  centers  and  through  national  and  international  interlibrary  loans.  The  Archives  actively  seeks, 
collects,  and  preserves  original  source  materials  for  study  by  scholars,  students,  curators,  collectors,  and 
others  interested  in  the  history  of  art  and  encourages  research  in  American  art  and  cultural  history 
through  publications,  symposia,  lectures,  and  other  public  programs. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Archives  of  American  Art.  The  Institution  requires  $90,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Archives  of  American  Art  documents  the  art  and  cultural  history  of  the  United  States  and 
encourages  its  study  by  collecting,  preserving,  and  making  easily  accessible  the  primary  source  materials 
that  are  essential  to  research.  Each  year,  AAA  raises  a  significant  portion  of  its  operating  funds  from 
private  sources. 

Collections  -  In  FY  199S,  the  Archives  brought  some  exemplary  additions  into  the  collection. 
These  included  four  year's  worth  of  correspondence  between  the  architect/sculptor  Arthur  Colan  and  the 
art  collector  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes;  the  records  from  the  magazine  Art  and  Architecture  chronicling  the 
history  of  architecture  in  the  U.S;  and  the  personal  papers  of  the  Native  American  painter,  Fritz  Scholder 
(b.  1937).  In  addition,  the  Archives  received  the  papers  of  Heinze  Wameke  (1895-1983),  former  head 
of  the  Sculpture  Department  of  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art,  who  sculpted  "The  Prodigal  Son"  for  the 
Washington  Cathedral,  the  stone  eagles  for  the  Social  Security  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
"Wrestling  Bears"  for  the  National  Zoological  Park,  among  other  works. 
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Conservation  and  Collections  Management  -  In  FY  1995,  several  items  were  sent  off-site  for 
professional  conservation,  the  most  interesting  being  an  etching  plate  by  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 
for  a  caricature  self-portrait  he  made  for  John  White  Alexander,  a  renowned  nineteenth  century  portrait 
painter.  AAA  also  preserved  a  collection  of  greeting  cards  by  the  American  Artists  Group  that  were 
produced  between  1934  and  1935  and  based  on  commissioned  original  works  by  contemporary  American 
artists  from  that  era. 

During  FY  1995,  the  Archives  processed  53  collections  totaling  153  linear  feet.  Twenty-three  of 
these  collections  were  microfilmed,  resulting  in  a  total  of  92  new  reels  of  film.  The  Archives  also 
remastered  425  oral  history  interviews  on  to  archival  quality  audio  tape. 

Research  -  In  FY  1995,  the  Archives'  reference  centers  across  the  country  received  3,862 
researchers,  and  responded  to  7,416  telephone,  mail,  or  Internet  inquiries.  In  all,  10,534  reels  of 
microfilm  were  consulted,  and  AAA  loaned  2,600  reels  through  the  interlibrary  loan  program. 

Public  Service  -  FY  1995  lectures  presented  by  the  Archives'  staff  included  "Jean  Hugo:  Le 
Peintre"  given  at  the  Musee  Fabre,  Montpellier,  France;  "The  Asian  American  Experience  in  the  Visual 
Arts"  given  at  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  the  Arts  as  part  of  a  forum  about  Japanese  American  art  from 
the  World  War  II  internment  camps;  and  a  slide  lecture  at  the  University  of  Texas  detailing  Latino  and 
African  American  research  resources  at  the  Archives  as  part  of  the  continuing  commitment  to  increase 
awareness  of  minority  representation  in  the  collection. 

In  January  1995,  the  California  station  KCET  broadcast  a  television  documentary,  "Visions  of 
California:  The  Story  of  California  Scene  Painting,"  which  relied  extensively  on  material  from  the 
Archives.  In  Washington  D.C.,  the  Archives  continues,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  and  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art,  to  provide  weekly  seminars  addressing  current  issues 
of  research  on  American  art  and  culture. 

Nnnappmpriatfid  Funding  -  Provided  by  an  annual  allotment  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
unrestricted  funds  provide  support  for  publication  of  AAA's  quarterly  Archives  of  American  Art  Journal 
and  for  expenses  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

Individual  gifts,  foundation  and  corporate  grants,  dues  form  the  Board  of  Trustees,  fund-raising 
activities,  and  AAA's  membership  program  generate  restricted  funds  for  the  Archives.  This  income 
helps  to  underwrite  AAA's  general  operating  expenses,  including  the  oral  history  and  publications 
programs. 

In  FY  1995,  additional  funds  from  the  Starr  Foundation  underwrote  a  project  to  automate  AAA's 
authority  files,  making  this  invaluable  identification  resource  readily  accessible  on  computer.  Grants 
from  the  Lannan,  Horace  Goldsmith,  and  New-Land  foundations,  as  well  as  from  the  Art  Dealers 
Association  of  America,  helped  to  underwrite  oral  history  interviews  across  the  country.  The  Howard 
and  Jean  Lipman  and  the  Henry  Luce  Foundations  supported  AAA  publications,  including  new  finding 
aids  to  the  collections  and  a  special  anniversary  issue  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art  Journal. 
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Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery /Freer  GaUery  of  Art 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                    11 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

1  FY  1995 
Actual 

75 

5,418 

2 

496 

62 

5,297 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estiniate 

77 

5.483 

2 

496 

62 

5,297 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

77 

5,768 

2 

496 

62 

5,297 

0 

0 

Ahstrart  -  The  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  was  founded  in  1982  (opened  to  the  public  in  1987)  to  house 
a  gift  of  Asian  art  from  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sackler  and  to  develop  an  active  program  of  loan  exhibitions. 
The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  founded  in  1906  (opened  to  the  public  in  1923)  as  the  first  an  museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  had  its  origin  in  Charles  Lang  Freer' s  gift  of  Asian  art  and  specialized  collection 
of  American  art.  Both  museums  actively  seek  to  study  and  celebrate  the  historical  and  contemporary 
achievements  of  the  arts  of  Asia.  As  Smithsonian  museums,  they  are  devoted  to  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Administered  by  a  single  staff,  the  combined  resources  of  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries  form  an 
important  international  center  dedicated  to  on-going  collection,  preservation,  study,  and  exhibition  of 
Asian  art,  as  well  as  to  educational  programs  that  increase  public  awareness.  While  the  Freer  Gallery 
neither  lends  objects  nor  exhibits  works  borrowed  from  museums  or  individuals,  the  Sackler  Gallery  both 
lends  from  its  collections  and  borrows  works  to  augment  its  own  holdings. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  and  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  The  Institution  requires  $285, OCX)  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Pmgram  -  The  Sackler  and  Freer  galleries  share  a  general  aesthetic  focus  on  Asia.  While  the  Sackler 
Gallery  extends  this  focus  to  the  present  day,  embracing  a  wider  range  of  media  and  artistic  expression, 
the  Freer  Gallery  emphasizes  the  major  historical  artistic  traditions  from  the  beginnings  of  history 
through  the  19th  century.  In  addition  to  the  program  on  American  art  and  its  interrelationship  with 
Asian  traditions  at  the  Freer  Gallery,  the  goal  of  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries  is  to  expand  both 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Asian  arustic  traditions  through  exhibitions,  education,  research, 
conservation,  and  acquisitions.  In  addition,  the  galleries,  with  the  aid  of  in-depth  public  programs 
related  to  exhibitions,  provide  wider  cultural  and  physical  contexts  that  aid  in  understanding  the  forms 
and  complexities  of  Asian  art;  a  continuing  calendar  of  public  programs  explores  both  the  living  arts  of 
Asia  and  in-depth  aspects  of  individual  Asian  societies. 
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Exhibitions  -  Exhibitions  provide  the  primary  public  links  with  the  cultural  diversity  of  Asia. 
Exhibitions  at  the  Sackler  Gallery  draw  from  public  and  private  collections  both  domestically  and  abroad 
and  from  the  Gallery's  own  collections.   Planning  and  installation  are  currently  underway  for  five  new 
exhibitions  in  the  Sackler  and  three  in  the  Freer  for  FY  1996.   Exhibitions  at  the  Freer  Gallery  continue 
to  include  temporaiy  exhibitions  that  each  year  draw  from  the  rich  resources  of  the  Gallery  collection. 

Education  -  The  Education  department  develops  materials  related  to  exhibitions  that  are  also 
capable  of  standing  alone  following  the  close  of  an  exhibition.  Both  galleries  encourage  families, 
students,  and  educators  to  make  use  of  the  galleries  through  teacher  in-service  programs,  teacher 
workshops,  curriculum  materials,  and  family  programs.  A  high  school  internship  was  inaugurated  for 
young  Asian  Americans.  Public  programs  at  the  Freer  make  use  of  the  superb  acoustics  in  the  Meyer 
Auditorium  for  concerts,  which  include  contemporary  Asian  composers,  film  festivals,  and  performing 
arts  programs  with  traditional  Asian  music  and  dance. 

Research  -  The  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries  share  research  staff  and  support  facilities  that  together 
constitute  an  international  center  for  advanced  scholarly  research  in  Asian  art,  as  well  as  on  specific  areas 
of  American  art  in  the  Freer  Gallery.  Research  provides  the  basis  for  exhibitions,  publications,  and 
collections  acquisitions.  The  galleries  disseminate  research  results  to  the  public  through  lectures, 
symposia,  collection  research  fdes,  monographs,  exhibitions  and  exhibition  catalogues,  free  gallery 
guides,  and  brochures. 

Conservation  -  Treatment  of  the  collection  continues  to  emphasize  the  safety  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  objects,  while  departmental  research  seeks  to  understand  the  origin  and  physical  nature  of 
works  of  art  and  thereby  improve  their  care  treatment.   A  special  painting  conservation  program  with 
Japan,  completely  supported  by  a  private  research  foundation  and  designed  to  conserve  and  restore 
Japanese  paintings  in  the  Freer  collections,  continued. 

Collections  -  In  FY  1995,  the  Sackler  Gallery  received  222  objects  as  gifts,  acquired  20  objects 
by  purchase,  and  received  one  object  by  transfer  from  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  one 
from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.   Highlights  included  a  collection  of  eighty-eight  landscape 
photographs  by  L>ois  Conner,  a  Tibetan  sculpture  of  the  Bodhisattva  Gandhahastin,  and  a  group  of 
sixteen  ancient  Near  Eastern  bronze  objects.  In  FY  1995,  the  Freer  Gallery  received  six  objects  as  gifts, 
acquired  seven  objects  by  purchase,  including  a  major  9th-century  Javanese  sculpture,  and  transferred 
five  objects  from  the  study  collection  into  the  permanent  collection. 

Nonappropriated  Funding  -  Unrestricted  funds  include  program  allotments  and  a  small  amount  of 
discretionary  fiinds  to  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries  which  defray  the  costs  of  research,  collection 
acquisitions,  and  expenses  related  to  the  membership  program.  Restricted  funds,  the  majority  of  which 
come  from  the  Freer  bequest,  are  used  for  specific  purposes  as  identified  within  the  bequest  or  by  the 
provider. 
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Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                     11 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

14 

1,248 

26 

2,111 

1 

505 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

12 

1,430 

26 

2,130 

1 

505 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

12 

1,285 

26 

2,157 

1 

505 

0 

0 

Abstract  -  The  Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies  (CFPCS)  conducU  scholarly  research 
and  public  programs  that  promote  understanding  and  continuity  of  traditional  grass  roots  regional,  ethnic, 
tribal,  and  occupational  heritage  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  Center  maintains  the  Folkways 
Archives  and  Collections.  It  also  produces  the  annual  Festival  of  American  Folklife; 
Smithsonian/Folkways  Recordings;  documentary  films,  videos,  and  print  publications;  training  programs 
and  educational  materials;  and  museum  and  traveling  exhibitions.  The  Center  cooperates  with  Federal 
and  state  agencies  to  advance  the  Nation's  interest  in  cultural  matters. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies.  The  FY  1997  estimate  reflects  a  decrease  of 
$200,000  associated  with  one-time  funding  provided  in  FY  1996  for  the  Festival  of  American  Folklife. 
The  Institution  requires  $55,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Research  -  Research  projects  document  and  study  the  continuing  practice  of  local  grass  roots 
traditions  among  diverse  communities  in  contemporai7  society.   Current  projects  examine  the 
relationship  between  culture  and  grass  roots  economic  development,  cultures  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  cultural  traditions  in  the  American  heartland,  the  emerging  culture  of  the  U.S. -Mexico 
borderlands,  and  folklife  in  the  American  South.  Center  scholars  and  fellows  pursue  research  on 
American  regional  music,  Indian  lacrosse,  cultural  impact  of  technological  change,  urban  U.  S.  Latino 
culture,  and  African  American  traditions. 

Festival  of  American  Folklife  -  The  Festival  of  American  Folklife,  held  annually  on  the  National 
Mall  since  1967,  educates  a  broad  public  about  American  and  human  cultural  heritage  and  encourages 
tradition  bearers  by  giving  national  recognition  to  their  artistry,  knowledge,  and  wisdom.  The  Festival 
provides  a  national  and  international  model  for  the  research-based  presentation  of  cultural  traditions. 
Nearly  one  million  people  visit  the  Festival  each  year,  and  millions  more  are  reached  by  media  coverage. 
In  1996,  the  Festival  will  feature  the  American  South  (with  the  Olympics),  Iowa  (with  its 
sesquicentennial),  and  the  occupational  traditions  of  the  Smithsonian  itself  (for  its  150th  anniversary). 
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Smithsonian/Folkways  Recordings  -  Folkways  produces  documentary  recordings  of  American 
and  woridwide  music,  performance,  and  verbal  arts  tiiat  have  won  Grammy  awards  and  nominations. 
Recent  releases  on  Woody  Guthrie,  Leadbelly,  Langston  Hughes,  American  Indian  music,  Puerto  Rican 
music,  and  children's  songs  indicate  the  breadth  of  subject  matter.  Recordings  distributed  to  general 
audiences  take  the  form  of  compact  discs,  cassettes,  videos,  and  even  CD-ROMs  with  booklets  and/or 
liner  notes.   Children's  and  educational  recordings,  such  as  "Wade  in  the  Water,"  reach  classrooms 
across  the  Nation  with  the  cooperation  of  recording,  software,  and  educational  companies. 

Publications  and  Documentary  Films  -  The  Smithsonian  Folklife  Studies  series  consists  of 
scholarly  monographs  coupled  with  documentary  films,  generaUy  released  to  colleges  and  universities. 
Other  books,  such  as  the  Smithsonian  Folklife  Cookbook,  reach  broad  audiences.  The  Center  produces 
Academy  and  Emmy  Award-winning  documentary  films,  such  as  "The  Stone  Carvers."   Recently,  the 
Center  released  films  on  "Workers  at  the  White  House"  and  "Indian  Powwow." 

Training  Programs  and  Educational  Materials  -  The  Center  develops  curriculum  materials  and 
offers  teacher  training  for  understanding  American  cultural  traditions.  Teacher  and  student  guides, 
recordings  and  videotapes  are  developed  in  partnership  with  state  education  departments  and  professional 
associations.  The  Center  also  uses  summer  institutes  as  a  training  ground  for  community  scholars  and 
teachers. 

Traveling  Exhibits  -  The  Center  produces  modest  traveling  exhibitions  developed  from  research 
and  Festival  programs.  One  of  these,  "Workers  at  the  ^Tiite  House,"  is  touring  Presidential  libraries 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Archives  and  the  White  House  Historical  Association. 

Archives  and  Collections  -  The  Folkways  Archives  contains  audiotapes,  records,  videotapes, 
photographic  images,  film,  and  paper  files  documenting  cultural  traditions  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  most  regions  of  the  world.  Holdings  include  the  original  master  recordings  of  Woody  Guthrie 
performing  "This  Land  Is  Your  Land"  and  original  master  tapes  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  well 
as  speeches  and  songs  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  collection  contains  documentation  of  music, 
occupational  lore,  family  folklore  and  immigration  stories. 

Public  Service  -  The  Center  collaborates  with  economic  development,  tourism,  culture,  and 
education  departments  of  states  to  develop  Festival  programs  and  remount  them  "back  home. "  Recent 
projects  with  Hawaii,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  also  extended  to  the 
development  of  educational  materials  and  the  sharing  of  archives.  The  Center  is  currently  working  with 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Hampshire  in  this  manner. 

Internet  -  The  Center  has  produced  a  Home  Page  as  part  of  the  Smithsonian's  presence  on  the 
Internet.  In  addition.  Folkways  is  making  audio  clips  and  data  on  its  collection  available  to  the  public, 
while  the  Festival  is  producing  programs  on  selected  folklife  topics  for  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Nnnapprnpriatftd  Funding  -  Nonappropriated  fiinds  provide  for  Festival  programs  and  ancillary 
projects.   In  FY  1996,  the  Center  received  additional  support  from  the  Iowa  Sesquicentennial  Committee 
and  the  Atlanta  Committee  for  the  Olympic  Games. 
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Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                     || 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS       | 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

34 

2,861 

0 

160 

0 

(1) 

0 

44 

FY  19% 
Estimate 

41 

2,862 

0 

44 

0 

2 

0 

41 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

41 

3,016 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Abstract  -  The  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory  (CAL),  located  at  the  Museum  Support  Center  in 
Suitland,  Maryland,  is  the  Smithsonian's  specialized  research  facility  for  the  conservation  and  technical 
study  of  museum  objects.   CAL  staff  examine  the  conservation-related  properties  of  materials,  extract 
historical  information  from  their  technical  record,  and  improve  conservation  treatment  technology. 
Experience  with  a  wide  range  of  materials  and  expertise  in  analytical  and  technological  studies  enables 
CAL  to  engage  successfully  in  collaborative  research  with  anthropologists  and  art  historians.   CAL  also 
conducts  a  conservation-training  program  that  includes  basic  and  advanced  conservation  theory  and 
technique,  supports  and  organizes  workshops  and  seminars,  and  disseminates  the  latest  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  conservation  and  cultural  materials  research  to  museums  and  research  professionals  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory.  The  Institution  requires  $154,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  fiinded  in  this  line-item. 

Pmgram  -  CAL's  program  areas  include  research  and  development,  education  and  training,  and  support 
and  collaboration. 

Research  and  Development  -  In  one  research  area,  physical  and  natural  scientists  collaborate 
with  scholars  from  the  arts  and  humanities  to  address  questions  of  an  art  historical  or  archeological 
nature.  A  number  of  techniques  used  in  these  programs  require  specialized  facilities  that  CAL  operates 
in  collaborative  agreements  with  the  National  Institute  for  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST).  Other 
research  involves  collaboration  with  and  use  of  equipment  at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  In 
the  continuing  collaborative  project  with  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  and  outside  scholars,  CAL 
researchers  engaged  in  a  study  of  Benin  bronzes,  using  lead  isotope  mass  spectrometry  to  examine  the 
origins  of  the  metal  ores  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  objects.  In  CAL's  biogeochemistry  research 
program,  researchers  develop  methods  to  retrieve  biomolecular  information  from  archeological  and 
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paleological  fossil  remains,  addressing  issues  such  as  prcliistoric  dietary  habits,  and  disease  patterns,  and 
genetic  relationships. 

Another  important  research  focus  at  CAL  is  the  identification  and  characterization  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  processes  involved  in  the  deterioration  of  materials  in  museum  collections  (conservation 
science)  and  the  development  and  evaluation  of  treatment  techniques  for  unstable  collection  items 
(treatment  technology).  CAL  researchers  examine  the  long-term  stability  of  natural  history  specimens 
stored  in  liquid  preservatives  and  the  potential  to  retrieve  biomolecular  information  from  specimens  that 
have  undergone  the  usual  fixation  treatment  with  formaldehyde.  In  a  program  of  studies  on  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  modem,  man-made  materials,  CAL  researchers  have  examined  the 
mechanisms  involved  in  the  deterioration  of  magnetic  recording  tape,  and  are  working  on  a  non- 
destructive evaluation  technique  that  will  aUow  archivists  to  determine  when  to  copy  specific  collections 
before  deterioration  has  progressed  beyond  the  point  where  this  is  still  feasible. 

Education  and  Training  -  The  preservation  of  archival  materials  is  the  focus  of  the  RELACT 
(Research  coUections,  Libraries,  and  Archives  Conservation  Training)  program,  conducted  by  CAL  in 
collaboration  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives  and  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries.  This  year, 
staff  from  numerous  Smithsonian  units  attended  a  lecture  and  demonstration  series  to  receive  training  in 
preservation  management  and  practices,  while  actual  preservation  projects  were  undertaken  in  four 
research  collections  with  CAL  providing  technical  assistance,  consultation,  training,  and  access  to 
supplies  and  equipment.  The  projects  also  supplied  ample  practical  experience  to  several  CAL 
conservation  interns.  In  the  archaeological  conservation  training  program,  interns  had  the  opportunity  to 
woik  during  excavation  field-seasons  at  two  very  different  sites,  one  in  the  Middle  East  and  one  in 
Central  America,  under  the  guidance  of  CAL's  archaeological  conservator.  The  production  of  the  first 
two  videos  on  preservation  of  collection  materials  was  completed;  these  two  videos  are  now  available  for 
the  technical  information  of  professionals  involved  in  the  care  and  management  of  collections. 
Renovation  woric  on  CAL  facilities  hampered  the  organization  of  practical  conservation  courses; 
nevertheless,  CAL  staff  organized  and  taught  four  courses  during  FY  1995.  Of  these,  three  formed  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  Furniture  Conservation  Training  Program,  concluding  the  coursework  for  the 
students  of  the  third  class,  who  will  graduate  by  the  end  of  FY  1996  after  fulfillment  of  a  one-year 
internship  requirement. 

Support  and  Collaboration  -  CAL's  technical  support  staff  continued  to  provide  analytical  and 
technical  assistance  to  conservation  and  curatorial  staff  in  the  various  Smithsonian  museums,  as  well  as 
to  the  ongoing  research  efforts  at  CAL.  Despite  the  aforementioned  renovation,  the  staff  still  performed 
a  total  of  1 ,209  analyses,  of  which  764  are  in  support  of  CAL  program  activities.  The  same  group  also 
provide  the  maintenance  of  CAL's  extensive  research  equipment.  Also  within  this  group,  the  technical 
information  section  provided  answers  to  1 ,009  requests  for  information  from  the  general  public  and 
museum  professionals  nationwide.  In  addition,  the  group  is  now  responsible  for  desk  top  publication 
production  of  CAL  technical  guidelines  and  other  publications  of  technical  information  for  museum 
professionals. 
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Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS. 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

39 

2,411 

22 

2,163 

2 

600 

0 

49 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

40 

2.413 

22 

2,313 

2 

400 

0 

30 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

40 

2,535 

22 

2,347 

2 

600 

0 

40 

Ahstcact  -  Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum,  explores  the  creation  and  consequences  of  the 
designed  environment.  Design,  a  process  of  shaping  matter  to  a  puqwse,  is  a  fundamental  activity.  The 
Museum  is  interested  in  all  aspects  of  design,  including  architecture,  industrial  design,  interior  design, 
textiles,  and  graphic  arts.  It  is  a  public  trust  founded  on  the  principle  that  understanding  the  past  and 
present  will  shape  the  future.  Today,  the  scale  and  pace  of  change  require  a  new  understanding  --  one 
that  recognizes  that  individuals,  societies,  and  the  natural  environment  are  linked  through  design. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  fuuding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Design  Museum.  The  Institution  requires  $122,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum,  is  the  only  museum  in  America  devoted  to 
historical  and  contemporary  design.  The  Museum  pursues  its  goal  through  exhibitions,  publications, 
provisions  for  collections  study,  research,  display,  and  educational  programs  for  professionals,  the  aduU 
pubUc,  and  schoolchildren.  In  addition,  the  Museum  jointly  offers,  with  the  Parsons  School  of  Design,  a 
graduate  program  in  the  history  of  decorative  arts. 

Renovation  -  The  Museum  closed  its  galleries  and  shop  to  the  public  on  August  21,  1995,  to 
begin  an  extensive  renovation  project.  The  garden  remains  open  to  visitors.  The  renovation  project  will 
make  the  Museum's  facilities  and  collections  more  accessible  to  the  public  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
New  York  City  Landmarks  Commission  and  the  New  York  State  Historic  Preservation  Office. 

Exhibitions  -  "National  Design  Museum:  A  New  Identity  for  Cooper-Hewitt  "documented  the 
process  of  creating  the  Museum's  new  graphic  identity.  "Good  Offices  and  Beyond:  The  Evolution  of 
the  Workplace,  "an  exhibition  of  collection  objects,  explored  technology  in  the  workplace.   "Kitsch  to 
Corbusier:  Wallpaper  from  the  1950s  "also  drew  on  the  Museum's  collections  of  wallpapers  and  has 
been  reconfigured  to  travel  to  the  Dallas  Design  Center.   "The  Structure  of  Style:   Dutch  Modernism  in 
the  Applied  Arts  1880-1930"  was  extended  to  coincide  with  the  closing  of  the  galleries.  Other  notable 
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exhibitions  included:  "Redesigning  Cooper-Hewitt:  Drawings  by  Polshek  &  Partners  Architects;"  "An    ' 
Introduction  to  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Mansion;"  "Elaine  Lustig  Cohen,  Modem  Graphic  Designer;" 
"Body  Language:  Jewelry  and  Accessories  at  the  National  Design  Museum;"  and  "Field  for  Dreams:  An 
ISth-Century  Bedcovering." 

Publications  -  Since  the  Museum  adopted  its  new  graphic  identity,  most  of  the  publications 
program  has  been  devoted  to  redesigning  the  membership,  corporate  membership,  and  special  events 
brochures.  The  Museum's  newsletter  and  education  programs  brochure  were  reintroduced  as  the 
Magazine,  which  is  printed  three  times  a  year  and  distributed  to  members  and  subscribers. 

Collections  -  In  FY  1995,  the  National  Design  Museum  acquired  2,675  objects  for  its  collection. 
Among  the  most  notable  were  a  French  engraving  c.  1690  and  a  set  of  silver  flatware,  1912.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Museum  loaned  167  objects  to  13  museums  (including  1 1  objects  for  conservation)  and 
borrowed  60  objects  from  7  lenders  for  exhibitions. 

Educational  Programs  -  The  National  Design  Museum's  appropriation  for  educational  programs 
allowed  the  Museum  to  continue  to  offer  programs  for  children  and  free  public  programs.  Since  the 
Museum  was  preparing  for  a  major  renovation  project  and  had  fewer  exhibitions,  the  Education 
Department  focused  on  the  architecture,  design  and  history  of  the  Carnegie  Mansion,  home  to  the 
National  Design  Museum.  In  all,  7,000  public  and  private  school  students  participated  in  free  guided 
tours. 

In  July,  the  Museum  hosted  its  second  annual  Summer  Design  Institute  for  Educators  and  created 
special  programs  for  high  school  students,  including  Design  Career  Days  and  Studio  After  School.  The 
Museum  also  sponsored  a  summer  series  of  free  lectures  and  concerts  entitled  "Crosscurrents: 
Contemporary  Design  in  Latino  Culture,"  which  was  supported  by  the  Institution's  Latino  programming 
funds. 

Research  -  Approximately  545  scholars,  private  individuals,  designers,  and  corporate  interests 
visited  the  collections  for  research  purposes.  Notable  research  included  the  establishment  of  a  Latino- 
American  Design  Archive.  The  Museum's  specialized  research  library,  which  complements  the 
collection,  received  1,500  visitors  from  corporations,  museums,  and  universities  around  the  world. 

The  Institution  named  the  sixth  Peter  Krueger-Christie's  Fellow  in  FY  1995  to  conduct  research 
on  the  social  history  of  the  European  gardener,  1600  -  1900.  The  Krueger  summer  internship  program 
provided  for  six  college  undergraduates  to  gain  first-hand  experience  of  museum  work. 

Nnnapprnpriated  Funding  -  The  Museum's  nonappropriated  trust  funds  support  exhibitions, 
publications,  and  acquisitions. 
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Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                    1 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 

Fu>ros 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 

Actual 

69 

4,170 

1 

797 

0 

1,312 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

73 

4,121 

1 

803 

0 

1,312 

0 

0     1 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

73 

4,348 

1 

810 

0 

1,312 

0 

0 

Ah«!frarf  -  The  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  (HMSG)  was  established  as  the  Smithsonian's 
museum  of  modern  and  contemporary  art  by  Public  Law  89-788,  signed  on  November  7,  1966.   While 
the  nucleus  of  the  collection  remains  Joseph  Hirshhom' s  original  gift,  it  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
additional  gifts  from  Mr.  Hirshhom  and  the  1981  bequest  of  art  he  had  collected  since  1966.   Other 
benefactors,  such  as  collectors  and  artists,  continue  to  give  works  to  the  Museum.   Purchases  made  from 
ftinds  provided  by  appropriations,  the  Smithsonian's  Board  of  Regents,  Mr.  Hirshhom,  private  donors, 
and  sales  from  the  permanent  collection  have  continued  to  strengthen  the  collection  and  emphasize  its 
contemporary  character.   Museum  programming  features  works  from  the  collection,  special  exhibitions, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  public  programs. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  The  Institution  requires  $227,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  presents  exhibitions;  manages,  conserves, 
exhibits,  and  publishes  its  collection;  acquires  new  works  for  the  collection;  and  develops  public 
programs  for  a  broad  audience  of  all  ages. 

Exhibitions  -  Three  major  exhibitions  are  planned  for  FY  1996.  "Stephan  Balkenhol:   Sculptures 
and  Drawings"  has  been  organized  by  the  HMSG  and  features  the  work  of  a  German  figurative  sculptor. 
The  exhibition  will  be  seen  at  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  early  1997.  The  second  major 
exhibition  during  this  period  will  be  "Georg  Baselitz,"  a  retrospective  of  the  work  of  one  of  Germany's 
leading  post-War  artists.  The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New 
York,  and  will  travel  to  Berlin  after  the  Washington  showing.  The  third  exhibition  is  "Distemper: 
Dissonant  Themes  in  the  Art  of  the  1990s,"  a  group  show  organized  by  the  HMSG  and  featuring  works 
by  a  group  of  ten  intemational  artists.  Three  Directions  series  shows  will  be  presented  during  this  period 
and  devoted  to  Carmen  Lomas  Garza,  Beverly  Semmes,  and  Byron  Kim. 
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Collections  -  Among  the  works  acquired  by  purctiase  in  FY  1995  were:   Chuck  Close,  Roy  H 
(1994);  Bany  Flanagan,  The  Drummer  (1989-90);  Agnes  Martin,  Untitled  ffU  (1984);  Ana  Mendieta, 
Untitled  (1984);  Juan  Munoz,  Conversation  Piece  (1994-95);  Stephan  Balkenhol,  Three  Hybrids  (1995); 
and  Dan  Flavin,  "Monument  "for  V.  Tatlin  (1967). 

Public  Programs  -  To  facilitate  visitor  appreciation  and  understanding  of  modem  and 
contemporary  art,  the  Museum  presents  a  lecture  and  film  program,  and  produces  a  variety  of  materials, 
including  catalogues,  brochures,  and  extended  wall  labels.  A  grant  from  the  Smithsonian's  Special 
Exhibition  Fund  enabled  the  Museum  to  publish  a  family  guide  to  HMSG,  present  public  conversations 
with  a  staff  conservator,  organize  a  series  of  lectures  by  artists  represented  in  the  collection,  and  mount  a 
series  of  exhibitions  focusing  on  works  in  the  collection.    An  annual  lecture  in  contemporary  art, 
established  by  funding  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Mordes,  supplements  other  educational  programs  at 
the  Hirshhom.  The  Museum's  auditorium  is  the  site  for  concerts  presented  by  the  20th  Century  Consort 
and  for  lectures  and  other  events  under  the  aegis  of  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 

Nonappropriated  Funding  -  In  FY  1996,  unrestricted  trust  funds  supported  the  Director's  salary  and 
benefits  and  contributed  to  the  cost  of  his  official  travel.  In  addition,  restricted  and  unrestricted  funds 
supported  exhibitions,  publications,  and  public  programs.   Restricted  funds,  in  the  form  of  endowments, 
provided  substantial  funds  for  collections  acquisitions. 
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National  Air  and  Space  Museum 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FXJNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

230 

11,921 

90 

9,255 

3 

960 

6 

854 

FY  1996 
Estiinate 

216 

11,717 

90 

9,337 

3 

960 

6 

854 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

216 

12,490 

90 

9,344 

3 

960 

6 

854 

Abstract  -  The  mission  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  (NASM)  is  to  memorialize  the  national 
development  of  aviation  and  space  flight;  collect,  preserve,  and  display  aeronautical  and  space  flight 
equipment  of  historical  interest  and  significance;  serve  as  a  repository  for  scientific  equipment  and  data 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  aviation  and  space  flight;  and  provide  educational  material  for  the 
historical  study  of  aviation  and  space  flight.  NASM's  current  research,  exhibitions,  films,  outreach, 
collections,  and  archival  efforts  are  dedicated  to  these  goals. 

In  addition  to  its  Mall  location,  NASM  maintains  the  Paul  E.  Gaitoer  Preservation,  Restoration, 
and  Storage  Facility  in  Suitland,  Maryland.  The  Institution  continues  planning  and  design  of  an 
extension  at  Dulles  International  Airport  to  replace  the  Garber  facility.  The  extension  will  house  the 
Museum's  collections  and  its  restoration  and  exhibit  production  facilities,  enabling  the  Museum  to  care 
properly  for  its  largest  aircraft  and  spacecraft. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  The  Institution  requires  $773,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Collections  Management  -  In  FY  1995,  NASM  acquisitions  included:  the  Corona  KH-4B 
Camera  that  was  crucial  in  high  altitude  surveillance  efforts  during  the  Cold  War;  an  Ilyushin  IL-2M3 
"Stoiomovik"  aircraft;  a  photo  album  documenting  construction  of  air  bases  on  Tinian  in  1944-45;  film 
documenting  the  development  of  Fairchild  aircraft;  and  the  papers  of  Hans  von  Ohain,  inventor  of  the 
first  jet  engine. 

Preservation  and  Restoration  -  In  FY  1995,  restoration  projects  included  the  wings  and  other 
components  of  the  B-29  "Enola  Gay;"  the  World  War  H  Hawker-Hurricane  fighter;  the  Langley 
Aerodrome;  the  Aichi  Serian,  a  submarine-launched  Japanese  float  plane. 
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Research  -  Remote  sensing  and  geomoiphologic  studies  of  the  hyperacid  and  semi-arid  regions  of 
Earth  continue.   Remote  sensing  data  continues  to  be  used  to  study  the  impact  of  uifoan  growth  in  the 
Washington/Baltimore  Metropolitan  area.  Research  in  the  geologic,  volcanic,  and  tectonic  history  of  the 
terrestrial  planets  and  Earth's  moon  have  broadened,  utilizing  new  data  for  Venus  and  the  Moon  returned 
by  the  Magellan  and  Clementine  spacecrafts. 

Exhibitions  -  In  FY  1995,  NASM  opened  three  exhibitions  related  to  World  War  II — "Enola 
Gay"  featuring  the  forward  fuselage  of  the  aircraft;  "Building  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy:  World  War  n 
Photographs  from  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Archives,"  which  documents  American  efforts  to 
mobilize  for  the  war  and  to  defend  the  Nation  against  potential  attacks;  and,  "Grumman  F6F  Hellcat," 
which  highlighted  the  history  of  the  versatile  and  extremely  successful  aircraft  carrier-based  fighter. 

Publications  -  In  FY  1995,  the  collection  of  the  Museum  was  featured  m  two  books,  On 
Miniature  Wings:  Model  Aircraft  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  by  Tom  Dietz;  and  Treasures 
of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  by  Martin  Harwit  and  the  staff.  In  addition,  the  Museum 
produced  a  series  of  heavily  illustrated  guides  with  Macmillan  Publishing:  A  Smithsonian  Guide  to 
Aviation,  ed.  Don  Lopez;  A  Smithsonian  Guide  to  Spaceflight,  ed.  Valerie  Neal,  Cathleen  Lewis,  and 
Frank  Winter;  and  A  Smithsonian  Guide  to  the  Planets,  by  Tom  Watters.   Staff"  research  resulted  in 
Commuter  Airlines  of  the  United  States,  by  R.E.G.  Davies  and  Imre  Quastler;  and  Flight  Management 
Systems:  The  Evolution  of  Avionics  and  Navigation  Technology,  by  Samuel  Fishbein.   New  titles  in  the 
Smithsonian  History  of  Aviation  series  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press  include  Stalking 
the  U-Boat:  USAF  Offensive  Antisubmarine  Operations  in  World  War  II,  by  Max  Schoenfeld;  Aerial 
Nationalism:  A  History  of  Aviation  in  Thailand,  by  Edward  Young;  Roscoe  Turner:  Aviation's  Master 
Showman  by  Carroll  Glines;  America's  Pursuit  of  Precision  Bombing,  1910-1945,  by  Stephen 
McFarland;  and  Production  of  the  B-29  in  World  War  II,  by  Jacob  Vander  Meulen. 

Education  -    Educational  highlights  in  FY  1995  included  "meet  the  author"  programs  featuring 
astronaut  Sally  Ride,  a  panel  discussion  on  the  life  of  Amelia  Earhart,  workshops  in  aerial  photography, 
the  history  of  flight  attendants,  boomeranging  and  kite  building,  and  a  NASM  Family  Theater  with 
performances  on  the  life  of  Bessie  Coleman  and  the  Apollo  moon  landings.  The  Summer  Science  Camp 
on  aviation  and  environmental  science  for  elementary  students  allowed  inner-city  children  access  to 
educational  alternatives  during  the  summer.  NASM  is  playing  a  role  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Systemic  Reform  Initiative;  participating  in  an  astronomy  teaching  partnership  with  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific;  and  participating  in  the  Science  Information  Infrastructure  project  with  the 
Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  New  York  Hall  of  Science,  San  Francisco's  Exploratorium,  and  the  Science 
Museum  of  Virginia.  New  national  outreach  initiatives  included  two  television  productions  with  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System:   "Live  from  the  Stratosphere,"  a  real-time  simulcast  featuring  research 
astronomers  and  students;  and  "The  Eddie  Files,"  a  math  and  science  program  produced  with  the 
Foundation  for  Science  Education,  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.   "Science  Nights,"  a  program  specifically  designed  for  families  and  teachers,  was  offered 
at  the  Museum  and  other  locations  around  the  U.S. 

Nnnapprnpriatpd  Funding  -  NASM's  nonappropriated  funds  include  gifts  and  grants  to  support 
exhibitions  and  other  museum  projects;  revenue  from  the  Langley  Theater  and  Einstein  Planetarium;  and 
government  grants  that  support  research. 
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National  Museum  of  African  Art 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                    1 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

52 

4,009 

1 

167 

0 

(23) 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

56 

4,096 

0 

167 

0 

20 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

56 

4,284 

0 

167 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Ahstrart  -  The  National  Museum  of  African  Art  (NMAfA)  is  devoted  to  the  collection,  preservation, 
research,  exhibition,  and  interpretation  of  the  visual  arts  of  Africa.   Although  the  Museum's  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  traditional  cultures  of  the  sub-Sahaian  region,  it  also  studies  and  exhibits  the  arts  of 
North  Africa  and  the  ancient  and  contemporary  arts  of  the  entire  continent. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Museum  of  African  Art.  The  Institution  requires  $188,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  National  Museum  of  African  Art  educates  and  instills  an  appreciation  for  the  cultures  and 
visual  arts  of  Africa.  These  goals  are  accomplished  through  the  acquisition,  care,  research,  exhibition, 
and  interpretation  of  woiics  of  art  in  the  context  of  African  history,  cultures,  and  aesthetics. 

Collections  -  During  FY  1995,  NMAfA  acquired  28  works  of  art  rqjresenting  important  areas  of 
African  artistic  creativity.  Major  purchases  include  a  Yoniba  mask;  a  Lele  mask;  a  Fon  silver  figure  of 
a  man  on  a  lion;  and  modem  works  of  art  including  the  sculpture.  Spoon,  by  the  Sudanese  artist.  Amir 
I.M.  Nour;  an  etching.  The  Funambulists  and  the  loculatores,  by  the  South  African  artist,  Judith 
Woodbome;  and  a  vessel.  Untitled  ftl,  by  the  Kenyan  ceramist,  Magdalene  Odundo.  As  a  bequest,  the 
museum  received  Bowl  with  Figures  by  the  renowned  Yoruba  artist,  Olowe  of  Ise. 

During  FY  1995,  the  Eliot  Elisofon  Photographic  Archives  acquired  a  total  of  1,749  images. 
Among  the  purchases  were  4  historical  tum-of-the-century  photographic  albums.   Noteworthy  donations 
included  the  Marli  Shamir  Study  Collection  of  217  black  and  white  prints  of  African  architecture. 

Collections  Management  -  In  FY  1995,  the  Registration  Department  completed  an  inventory  of 
the  collection,  continued  to  refine  its  collection  database,  and  assisted  the  Conservation  Department  on 
rehousing  the  Lamb  Collection  of  West  African  Textiles. 
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The  Eliot  Elisofon  Photographic  Archives  converted  1 ,344  nitrate  negatives  onto  safety  film, 
concluding  the  nitrate  conversion  project.  With  financial  support  from  a  Smithsonian  Women's 
Committee  grant,  770  original  color  transparencies  of  Lamb  Collection  textiles  were  housed  and  contact 
prints  made  for  reference  purposes.  The  Archives  also  entered  7,700  new  negatives,  transparencies,  and 
black  and  white  prints  into  a  computerized  list  of  objects  in  NMAfA's  permanent  collection. 

Research  -  FY  1995  research  included  curatorial  fieldwork  in  Nigeria  on  Olowe  of  Ise,  the  artist 
who  carved  the  Museum's  Yoruba  Palace  Door  and  Bowl  with  Figures.   Three  curators  continued  their 
research  on  recent  acquisitions  for  the  FY  1996  exhibition,  "Three  Explorations:   Yoruba,  Temne, 
Baga."  In  cooperation  with  the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory,  the  Museum's  Conservation 
Department  tested  resins  present  in  the  Museum's  collection  of  Tuareg  and  Moor  metalwork.  This 
established  a  1920s  date  for  the  objects  and  x-ray  fluorescence  analysis,  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Freer  Gallery,  determined  the  elemental  composition  of  the  sUver  alloys.  In  the  Eliot  Elisofon 
Photographic  Archives,  research  focused  on  the  African  films  of  Armand  Denis,  supported  by  the 
Smithsonian  Research  Opportunities  Fund,  and  on  the  study  of  archival  holdings  in  southern  Africa. 

Exhibitions  -  In  FY  1995,  NMAfA  organized  an  exhibition  of  modem  African  art,  "Mohammad 
Omer  Khalil,  Printmaker;  Amir  I.M.  Nour,  Sculptor."  The  Museum  also  opened  "Ancient  Nubia: 
Egypt's  Rival  in  Africa,"  a  major  exhibition  of  archaeological  material  organized  by  the  University 
Museum,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  To  explore  further  this  little  known  ancient  African  culture, 
NMAfA  organized  the  long-term  loan  exhibition,  "The  Ancient  Nubian  City  of  Kerma,  2500-1500, 
B.C."  in  collaboration  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  Museum  also  reinstalled  its  Benin 
material  to  complement  the  Kerma  installation.   "Grace  Kwami  Sculpture:   An  Artist's  Book  by  Atta 
Kwami"  and  "Art  from  the  Forge"  opened  in  the  Museum's  Point  of  View  Gallery.  The  latter  presented 
metalwork  made  by  Tuareg  and  Moor  smiths  from  the  Museum's  collection. 

Publications  -  The  Museum  published  an  exhibition  catalogue,  Mohammad  Omer  Khalil, 
Etchings;  Amir  I.M.  Nour,  Sculpture,  as  well  as  a  full  color  brochure.  Art  from  the  Forge,  to  accompany 
the  exhibition  of  Tuareg  and  Moor  metalwork.   Also  in  FY  1995,  NMAfA  co-published  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Press  an  anthology  edited  by  Dr.  Labelle  Pnissin,  African  Nomadic  Architecture: 
Space,  Place  and  Gender. 

Education  -  During  FY  1995,  NMAfA  offered  1,394  public  programs,  serving  34,620 
individuals.  The  Museum  published  an  educational  programs  brochure,  as  well  as  a  ftee  gallery  guide 
for  families  to  accompany  the  exhibition,  "Ancient  Nubia:  Egypt's  Rival  in  Africa." 
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National  Museum  of  American  Art 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                     11 

■ 

FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

124 

8,019 

12 

2,250 

0 

1,812 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

124 

7,830 

6 

1,239 

1 

1,906 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

124 

8,246 

6 

1,306 

1 

1,753 

0 

0 

Ahs*«i:a£t  -  The  National  Museum  of  American  Ait  (NMAA)  is  dedicated  to  the  arts  and  artists  of  the 
United  States  from  earliest  colonial  times  to  the  present.   NMAA  promotes  art  as  a  source  of  enrichment 
for  the  layperson  and  scholar  alike,  and  serves  as  a  resource  in  the  broadest  possible  sense  for  American 
visual  arts.  NMAA  serves  audiences  throughout  the  country,  as  weU  as  those  who  visit  its  two  historic 
landmark  buildings  in  Washington,  D.C.   Outreach  takes  the  form  of  circulating  exhibitions,  educational 
materials,  publications,  and  automated  research  resources  that  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  country's 
citizenry  and  ait. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Museum  of  American  Art.  The  Institution  requires  $416,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  NMAA  stimulates  an  understanding  of  American  visual  expression  in  its  broadest  contexts 
through  interpretive  exhibitions,  publications,  and  programs.   As  a  national  institution,  NMAA  explores 
and  serves  the  heritage  of  diverse  communities  in  the  United  States. 

National  Outreach  and  Education  -  The  Museum's  largest  outreach  project.  Save  Outdoor 
Sculpture'.,  continues  its  work  in  all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  U.S.  special 
jurisdictions  of  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Marianas,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
slated  to  join  the  program  in  FY  1996.  Just  over  25,000  sculptores  have  been  reported  to  date;  72  of 
106  project  sites  have  now  completed  their  surveys.  A  national  town  meeting  is  planned  for  November 
1996  to  celebrate  results  from  the  project  and  to  consider  next  steps  in  caring  for  the  Nation's  outdoor 
sculpture. 

Extensive  exhibition  programs  in  conjunction  with  "Free  Within  Ourselves:  African-American 
Artists  from  the  Collection  of  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art"  attracted  an  unprecedented 
number  of  African-Americans,  while  the  annual  Chinese  New  Year  Celebration  drew  large  numbers  of 
Asian  Americans  to  the  Museum.   Public  programs  included  lectures  by  major  American  artists  such  as 
Jim  Nutt,  Will  Bamet,  John  Baldessari,  and  Eric  Fischl. 
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Exhibitions  -  Among  the  16  exhibitions  on  view  during  FY  1995  and  1996  at  the  Museum  and  its 
Renwick  Gallery,  highlights  included  "The  White  House  Collection  of  American  Crafts;"  "Secrets  of  the 
Dark  Chamber:  The  Art  of  the  American  Daguerreotype,"  which  featured  over  150  examples  of  this 
first  form  of  photography;  and  "Metropolitan  Lives:  The  Ashcan  Artists  and  Their  New  York," 
artworks  from  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  accompanied  by  more  than  150  postcards,  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles,  books,  photographs,  and  other  materials  drawn  from  popular  culture  of  the  time. 
The  Renwick  Gallery  presented  "Marriage  in  Form,"  an  exhibition  featuring  the  work  of  Kay  Sekimachi 
and  Bob  Stocksdale;  a  retrospective  of  the  work  of  Rick  Dillingham;  an  exhibition  of  quilts  by  Nancy 
Crow;  and  "Uncommon  Beauty  in  Common  Objects:  The  Legacy  of  African-American  Craft  Art." 

CoUections  -  The  Museum's  coUection  encompasses  painting,  sculpture,  graphic  art, 
photography,  and  folk  art,  as  well  as  modem  crafts  at  its  Renwick  Gallery.  In  FY  1995  and  1996,  the 
Museum  acquired  new  works  by  purchase  and  gift,  including  the  Charles  Isaacs  Collection  of  American 
Photography,  featuring  more  than  300  works  from  the  first  hundred  years  of  photography.  Major 
acquisitions  of  contemporary  art  included  California  painter  Wayne  Thiebaud's  1962  Jackpot  Machine; 
Homage  to  Still  Life,  1986,  by  the  late  Carlos  Almaraz;  Baits,  a  witty,  self-referential  canvas  by  Texan 
David  Bates;  John  Alexander's  1985  Life  in  a  Goldfish  Bowl;  and  painter  Eric  Fischl's  1994  What  Stands 
Between  the  Artist  and  ....   The  1930s  collection  was  enhanced  by  the  gift  of  Stuart  Davis's 
watercolor,  Impression  of  the  1939  World's  Fair,  and  Chaim  Gross's  1932  bird's-eye  maple  relief 
carving,  Acrobatic  Performers. 

Publications  -  In  addition  to  exhibition  catalogues.  Secrets  of  the  Dark  Chamber:  The  Art  of  the 
American  Daguerreotype  and  Metropolitan  Lives:  The  Ashcan  Artists  and  Their  New  York,  the  Museum 
published  a  new  permanent  coUection  book  organized  thematically  to  invite  the  reader  to  explore  the 
remarkably  wide  range  of  NMAA's  holdings.  The  Museum  also  published  for  young  readers  Bottlecaps 
to  Brushes:  Art  Activities  for  Kids,  featuring  24  art  activities  and  56  illustrations  from  NMAA's 
collection. 

Research  -  Neil  Harris,  Preston  and  Sterling  Morton  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Chicago,  is  in  residence  as  NMAA's  Distinguished  Scholar  in  American  Art  for  the  1995/1996  academic 
year.  Three  senior  and  four  pre-doctoral  scholars  enjoy  research  privileges  this  year.  The 
Charles  C.  Eidredge  Prize  for  outstanding  scholarship  in  the  field  of  American  art  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Angela  Miller  for  her  book,  TTie  Empire  of  the  Eye:  Landscape  Representation  and  American  Cultural 
Politics,  1825-1875,  and  Ken  Trapp  was  awarded  the  Frost  Prize  for  his  catalogue,  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
Movement  in  California:  Living  the  Good  Life. 

Nnnapprnpriatpd  Funding  -  NMAA  derives  these  funds  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  its  share 
of  net  proceeds  from  museum  shop  sales,  and  gifts  and  grants  from  individuals,  foundations,  and 
corporations.  A  CD-ROM  of  the  museum's  collections  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  early  1996  with 
funding  provided  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  CDI  Japan,  Inc.   The  Institution's  Special 
Exhibition  Program  provided  a  portion  of  the  funding  for  the  "Secrets  of  the  Dark  Chamber"  and 
"Ashcan"  exhibitions,  and  the  Collections  Acquisitions  Program  provided  matching  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  important  work  by  minority  artists.   Restricted  funds  also  supported  these  exhibitions.  The 
World  Wide  Web  presence  of  the  "White  House  Crafts"  exhibition  was  funded  by  MCI. 
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National  Museum  of  American  History 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS       | 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

315 

18,590 

23 

2,045 

58 

4,610 

I 

123 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

330 

17,970 

20 

3,000 

58 

4,500 

1 

150 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

330 

19,108 

20 

3,200 

58 

4,700 

1 

100 

Ahstnict  -  "The  National  Museum  of  American  History  (NMAH)  dedicates  its  coUections  and 
scholarship  to  inspiring  a  broader  understanding  of  our  Nation  and  its  many  peoples.  We  create  learmng 
opportunities,  stimulate  imaginations,  and  present  chaUenging  ideas  about  our  country's  past.'   This  is 
the  Museum's  mission  statement,  developed  in  1994  through  an  extensive  strategic  planning  mitiative^ 
In  a  climate  of  limited  resources,  the  Museum  has  made  progress  in  meeting  many  of  its  goals  through 
the  pursuit  of  diverse  funding  sources  and  the  implementation  of  new  management  approaches. 

The  NMAH  also  administers  the  National  Postal  Museum  (NPM).  Its  mission  is  to  coUect,  preserve, 
and  interpret  the  personal  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  American  people  as  it  relates  to  postal  history  and 
philately. 

For  FY  1997  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History.  The  Institution  requires  $1 ,138,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Erogram  -  The  foUowing  are  highlights  of  the  Museum's  achievements  in  interpreting  this  country's  rich 
and  diverse  history. 

CoUections  -  In  FY  1995,  tiie  Museum  received  objects  largely  through  donation,  including  an 
important  collection  of  daguerreotypes  by  noted  19th-century  photographer  George  K.  Warren:  a  large 
coUection  of  rock  and  roU  recordings,  mostiy  from  the  1950s  and  1960s;  and  a  Cray-2  Supercomputer. 

Research  and  Publications  -  Extensive  research  has  led  to  many  important  pubUcations  in 
FY  1995,  including  The  Smithsonian  Visual  TimeUne  of  Invention  (Dorling  Kindersley)  and  Edith 
Mayo's  First  Ladies:  Political  Role  and  Public  Image.  Musical  research  was  especiaUy  fruitful  m 
producing  17  compact  disc  recordings  of  American  popular.  Native  American,  jazz,  and  classical  music. 
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Collections  Management  -  The  establishment  of  a  Cyclical  Inventory  Program  linked  to  public 
program  priorities  has  strengthened  the  Museum's  accountability  program.  In  addition,  central 
collections  management  units  have  been  reorganized  into  one  department  which,  with  a  realignment  of 
related  staff,  has  already  resulted  in  more  efficient  and  flexible  use  of  collections  management  resources. 
Collections  management  staff  continues  to  move  collections  to  the  Museum  Support  Center,  which  is 
now  33%  occupied.   Planning  and  implementation  of  the  multi-year  asbestos  removal  and  renovation  of 
Building  17  at  Silver  Hill  remains  an  enormous  challenge,  given  the  severity  of  contamination.  Work  on 
this  project  is  targeted  to  begin  in  FY  1996. 

Exhibitions  and  Public  Programs  -  In  FY  1995,  the  Museum  opened  20  exhibitions.  Coinciding 
with  the  50th  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Museum  produced  three 
temporary  exhibits,  "World  War  H:  Sharing  Memories,"  "Women  War  Workers,"  and  "Produce  for 
Victory:  Posters  on  the  American  Home  Front  1940-1945,"  and  coordinated  numerous  public  programs 
reflecting  military  and  civilian  reminiscences,  experiences,  and  music  before,  during,  and  after  the  war. 

In  FY  1996,  NMAH  will  continue  to  highlight  aspects  of  American  life  and  culture  in  addition  to 
supporting  the  Smithsonian's  150th  anniversary  activities.  The  Museum  also  will  open  the  new 
orientation  theatre  within  the  First  Ladies  Hall  and  introduce  an  audio  tour  of  this  popular  exhibition  to 
further  enhance  visitors'  experiences.  Inaugural  exhibitions  and  public  symposia  will  be  presented 
throughout  FY  1996  to  mark  the  opening  of  The  Lemelson  Center  for  the  Study  of  Invention  and 
Innovation. 

In  addition  to  existing  products,  the  Museum  will  develop  and  circulate  a  wide  variety  of 
multimedia  learning  packages  focusing  on  American  history  and  science  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997.  One 
such  product  will  be  the  Field  to  Factory  Multimedia  Curriculum  Kit.  Throughout  this  same  time 
period,  the  Museum  will  continue  conceptual  plaiming  for  two  new  exhibitions  tentatively  entitled,  "On 
Time,"  a  renovation  of  the  existing  "Hall  of  Timekeeping,"  and  "Land  of  Promise,"  documenting  19th- 
century  American  life.   By  FY  1997,  NMAH  anticipates  launching  its  multi-year  exhibition  blueprint, 
based  on  strategic  priorities  and  intended  to  bring  greater  cohesion  to  the  Museum's  exhibition  program 
and  to  improve  orientation  for  the  public. 

The  National  Postal  Museum  -  The  National  Postal  Museum  completed  its  second  year  of 
operation  in  1995.   As  a  new  museum,  the  staff  has  made  significant  progress  in  establishing  operational 
priorities,  developing  departmental  goals  and  objectives,  and  creating  the  Museum's  first  five-year 
planning  and  budget  document.  Several  new  exhibits  opened,  including  "Are  We  There  Yet? 
Vacationing  in  America,"  a  display  of  50  postcards  that  take  a  whimsical  look  at  vacationing  American 
style  in  the  20th  century,  and  "With  Love  From  Nashville,"  rare  stamps  and  postal  artifacts  that  reflect 
the  history  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Many  educational  opportunities  were  provided  through  20  public 
programs,  a  variety  of  publications,  and  the  popular  Discovery  Center.   In  FY  1996  two  major 
exhibitions  will  open:  "Artistic  License:  The  Duck  Stamp  Story"  and  "The  Business  of  Mail. " 

Nnnapprnpriated  Funding  -  Much  of  the  program  work  previously  mentioned  is  supplemented  by  or 
totally  supported  by  nonappropriated  funds.  Two  activities  of  note  are  the  National  Postal  Museum's 
annual  operational  allotment  from  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service  and  a  multi-year  gift  from  the  Lemelson 
Foundation  to  establish  a  Center  for  Invention  and  Innovation. 
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National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                   11 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 
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FUNDS 

GOVT 
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FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

138 

10,713 

1 

336 

0 

325 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

176 

11,515 

1 

1,558 

0 

325 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

183 

12,581 

I 

1,563 

0 

325 

0 

0 

Abstract  -  The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI),  established  in  1989  by  Public  Law 
101-185,  recognizes  and  affirms  to  Native  American  communities  and  the  non-Native  American  public 
the  historicjil  and  contemporary  cultures  and  cultural  achievements  of  the  native  peoples  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  is  achieved  through  development  and  use  of  its  collections  and  nationwide  public 
programming,  research,  and  exhibitions  executed  in  consultation  with  native  peoples.  The  mission  of 
NMAI  states  that  the  Museum  has  a  special  responsibility,  through  innovative  public  programming, 
research,  and  collections,  to  protect,  support,  and  enhance  the  development,  maintenance,  and 
perpetuation  of  Native  American  culture  and  community.  NMAI  operates  administrative  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  an  exhibition  center  in  New  York  City  at  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  (GGHC) 
in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Custom  House;  and  the  Research  Branch  located  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York.  The  Research  Branch  houses  curatorial  offices,  a  conservation  laboratory,  and  most  of  the 
Museum's  collections.  A  reference,  collections,  and  program  support  center  is  plaimed  for  Suitland, 
Maryland,  as  well  as  a  museum  building  on  the  Mall. 

The  Smithsonian  requests  an  FY  1997  increase  of  7  positions  and  $600,000  for  community 
services  (4  positions  and  $328,000);  public  programs  and  exhibitions  (3  positions  and  $182,000);  and 
cultural  resources  ($90,000).  Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the 
Institution's  workyear  ceiling.   A  detailed  justification  of  this  increase  is  provided  in  the  FY  1997 
Priority  Program  Enhancements  section  of  this  request.  The  Institution  also  requires  $466,000  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 


-  The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  located  in  New  York  City,  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public  in  1922.   On  June  24,  1990,  the  collection  was  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  form 
the  base  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.   The  collection,  initiated  near  the  turn  of  the 
century,  is  one  of  the  world's  richest  assemblages  of  artifacts  of  the  indigenous  cultures  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 
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Exhibitions  and  Public  Programs  -  A  regular  cycle  of  changing  exhibitions  continues  at  the 
Heye  Center;  public  programs  continue  with  an  emphasis  on  connecting  native  culture  and  expression 
directly  with  the  public.   New  exhibits  include:   "Woven  by  the  Grandmothers:   Nineteenth-century 
Navajo  Textiles;"  "Contemporary  Navajo  Weaving:  The  Gloria  F.  Ross  Collection;"  "Agayuliyararput: 
Our  Way  of  Making  Prayer  -  The  Living  Tradition  of  Yup'ik  Masks;"  "Native  American  Quilts; '  and, 
"Always  Getting  Ready:   Yup'ik  Eskimo  Subsistence  in  Southwest  Alaska."  In  support  of  its  exhibitions 
and  programs,  NMAI  has  a  network  of  six  regional  advisors  who  serve  as  a  direct  connection  to  Native 
people  on  issues  of  content  development,  collections  documentation  and  use,  and  furtherance  of  the 
Museum's  mission.   The  Museum  also  initiates  collaborative  projects  directly  with  native  communities 
and  tribal  centers  to  result  in  exhibitions,  programs  and  sharing  of  expertise. 

Collections  Management  and  Access  -  The  Museum  continued  to  place  the  highest  priority  on 
the  return  of  human  remains  to  the  tribes  throughout  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  recording  several  successful 
cases.  Many  tribes  visited  the  collections,  researching  materials  related  to  repatriation  issues.  The 
repatriation  department  mailed  out  notices  on  an  additional  five  thousand  new  data  entries  in  the 
collections  database  to  the  associated  tribes.  In  FY  1996,  in  addition  to  continuing  work  with  tribes  on 
repatriation  issues,  NMAI  will  expand  its  use  of  technology  to  link  communities  and  school  groups  with 
the  Heye  Center  and  its  collections  and  exhibitions  databases. 

The  former  museum,  located  at  155th  Street  and  Broadway  in  New  York  City,  closed  in  early 
FY  1996.  All  of  the  collections  and  archives  housed  there  have  been  moved  to  the  Bronx  facility,  with 
the  exception  of  the  photographic  collections,  which  are  now  housed  at  the  main  Museum  at  the  Heye 
Center.  Tribal  visitations  as  well  as  scholarly  research  projects  continue  while  museum  staff  proceed 
with  the  planning  for  the  relocation  of  the  collection  to  Suitland,  Maryland.   Once  construction  is 
complete  on  the  Suitland  facility,  additional  resources  will  be  required  to  support  move-related  and 
operational  expenses. 

National  Campaign  -  The  National  Campaign  is  making  significant  progress  toward  raising 
one-third  of  the  construction  cost  for  the  NMAI  Mall  facility  in  Washington,  D.C.   As  of  December 
1995,  the  Campaign  has  generated  over  $36  million,  with  more  than  $31  miUion  of  the  total  dedicated  to 
construction  of  the  NMAI  Mall  facility;  NMAI's  nationwide  membership  program  has  an  active 
em-ollment  of  67,389.   The  membership  program  has  generated  more  than  $6.5  million  in  revenue  for 
the  construction  fund.   Positions  in  support  of  the  National  Campaign  will  remain  committed  to  this 
project  through  its  fund-raising  goals,  at  which  time  they  will  be  realigned  to  support  the  Museums 
overall  program  and  related  development  efforts. 

Nnnapprnpriateri  Funding  -  Nonappropriated  funds  provide  for  the  NMAI  director,  a  portion  of  the 
National  Campaign  costs,  and  specialized  program  activities.   Gifts  received  from  various  individuals 
and  foundations  are  used  in  support  of  construction  of  the  Mall  museum,  educational  programs,  exhibits 
and  outreach. 
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National  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

538 

36,825 

17 

2,960 

9 

4,708 

21 

2,050 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

582 

35,938 

16 

3,034 

9 

3,160 

16 

1,857 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

588 

39,077 

16 

2,800 

10 

3,566 

18 

1,629 

Ahstrart  -  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  is  one  of  the  leading  international  centers 
for  research  on  natural  history  and  anthropology.  The  staff  publishes  more  than  600  books  and  scientific 
reports  each  year  on  topics  that  include  human  biology  and  culture,  ecological  dynamics,  biodiversity, 
complex  interrelationships  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and  solar  system.  The 
Museum  attracts  nearly  six  million  visitors  each  year  to  its  exhibit  halls.  This  audience  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  improving  scientific  understanding.  NMNH  also  welcomes 
thousands  of  scholars  and  scientists  who  use  its  collections  and  collaborate  with  its  researchers.  The  staff 
of  the  Museum  is  committed  to  presenting  the  best  current  scientific  thinking  in  a  stimulating 
environment.  Expressions  of  this  commitment  include  innovative  development  in  the  area  of  science 
education  including  exhibitions,  educational  programs  for  all  ages,  and  publications  for  general 
audiences.  The  Museum  houses  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  valuable  assemblages  of  natural 
history  specimens  and  cultural  artifacts.   NMNH  acquires,  preserves,  and  interprets  these  vast  collections 
and  makes  them  accessible  as  an  indispensable  resource  to  the  scientific  community  and  public. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  requests  an  increase  of  6  positions  and  $1,075,000  for  the  East 
Court  facility  management.  Workyears  associated  with  this  increase  will  be  accommodated  within  the 
Institution's  workyear  ceiling.   A  detailed  justification  of  this  increase  is  provided  in  the  FY  1997 
Priority  Program  Enhancements  section  of  this  request.  The  Institution  requests  $2,064,000  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Research  -  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  evaluated  more  than  one  hundred 
research  projects  conducted  by  its  109  staff  scientists  to  focus  resources  on  five  areas  of  emphasis:  (1) 
biological  diversity:  systematics,  evolution,  and  ecology;  (2)  human  cultural  and  biological  diversity;  (3) 
ecosystem  history  and  global  change;  (4)  earth  and  planetary  processes;  and  (5)  collections  as  world 
resources.  In  FY  1995,  27  proposals  involving  35  NMNH  principal  investigators  (26  curators  and  9 
support  staff)  were  awarded  funds  through  a  peer-review  process.  The  research  projects  contribute  to  an 
understanding  of  worldwide  biodiversity  issues,  the  causes  of  global  environmental  change,  and  the 
interactions  of  humans  and  natural  resources. 
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Museum  researchers  continued  their  excellence  in  scholarly  publication  by  writing  and  editing 
hundreds  of  journal  articles,  monographs,  and  books.  The  fossils  of  the  Burgess  Shale,  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  at  NMNH,  were  featured  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  as  part  of  a  story  on 
evolution  and  in  an  illustrated  book  co-authored  by  a  NMNH  paleobiologist,  Fossils  of  the  Burgess 
Shale.  Other  high-impact  publications  this  year  included  three  articles  in  the  prestigious  journal  Science, 
one  a  cover  story  on  lichen  research  by  Department  of  Botany  researchers;  a  paper  in  the  journal 
Evolution  suggesting  that  new  species  evolve  in  bursts  rather  than  continuously;  a  book  compiling  all 
known  information  on  worldwide  volcanic  activity  for  the  past  10,000  years;  and  two  articles  in  the 
Journal  of  Forensic  Sciences  on  Museum  anthropologists'  contributions  to  identification  of  the  victims  of 
the  1993  Branch  Davidian  disaster.  In  addition,  the  landmailc  volume,  Hawaiian  Biogeography: 
Evolution  on  a  Hot  Spot  Archipelago,  was  published  by  two  scientists  in  the  Department  of  Botany. 

CoUections  -  Two  milestones  in  Collections  and  Research  Information  System  (CRIS) 
development  were  reached  in  FY  1995:  development  of  the  transaction  management  module  and 
inauguration  of  the  Museum's  initial  public  information  access  module.  The  transaction  management 
module,  when  fiilly  deployed,  will  significantly  improve  the  Museum's  efficiency  in  and  capability  to 
monitor,  tracks  and  rqwrt  on  the  huge  number  of  collection  items  transacted  aimually.  The  public  access 
module,  accessed  via  the  World  Wide  Web,  handled  more  than  690,000  information  requests  in  FY  1995 
regarding  NMNH  collections,  research,  and  public  programs. 

A  number  of  notable  collection  transactions  occurred  in  FY  1995.  The  Repatriation  Office 
returned  human  remains  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  and  the  Devil's  Lake  Sioux  tribes  and  funerary  objects  to 
the  Pawnee,  Arikara,  and  Wichita  tribes.  The  new  Geology,  Gems,  and  Minerals  Hall  acquired  building 
stones  from  the  Capitol,  volcanic  rock  from  the  eruption  of  Mt.  St.  Helens,  and  pieces  of  the  famous 
1992  Peekskill  Meteorite. 

Public  Programs  -  NMNH  attendance  for  FY  1995  totaled  5.8  million  visits.   "Ocean  Planet,"  a 
major  exhibition  funded  through  grants  from  Times  Mirror  Magazines,  Inc. ,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  utilizes  videotapes,  interactives,  and  computer  resource 
stations  to  help  visitors  gain  a  broader  understanding  of  the  many  ways  the  world's  oceans  influence  our 
lives,  as  well  as  some  of  the  perils  that  these  oceans  face.  The  exhibition  will  be  on  display  at  the 
Museum  until  April  30,  1996,  when  it  will  travel  around  the  country  for  the  next  four  years.   An 
upgrade  of  the  permanent  exhibition  "Exploring  Marine  Ecosystems"  opened  to  the  public  on  May  19, 
1995.  This  features  a  walk-through  marine  environment  and  two  living  marine  ecosystems:  a  Maine 
Rocky  Coast  and  Caribbean  Coral  Reef.  The  Museum  continues  to  increase  public  access  to  its 
collections  and  research  activities.  As  an  example,  the  Natural  Partners'  Project  is  working  to  create  an 
electronic  classroom  at  NMNH  with  connections  to  schools  around  the  country.  This  classroom  will 
allow  NMNH  professionals  to  broadcast  real-time  interactive  lectures  and  teacher  training  programs  to 
audiences  across  the  Nation  and  around  the  globe. 

Nnnappmpriatfid  Funding  -  NMNH  derives  these  funds  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  its  share 
of  net  proceeds  from  museum  shop  and  food  concessions  and  from  gifts  and  grants  from  individuals, 
foundations,  and  corporations.  These  funds  support  an  enormous  variety  of  museum  activities,  including 
exhibits,  research,  collection  care  and  acquisition,  educational  outreach,  salaries,  and  operations. 
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National  Portrait  Gallery 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS ' 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

84 

5,102 

1 

419 

0 

97 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

85 

5,034 

2 

450 

0 

408 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

85 

5,332 

1 

419 

0 

97 

0 

0 

Ahstrart  -  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  (NPG),  dedicated  to  the  exhibition  and  study  of  portraits  of 
people  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  American  history  and  culture  and  to  the  study  of  the 
artists  who  created  such  portraiture,  sponsors  a  variety  of  scholarly  and  public  activities  for  audiences 
interested  in  American  art  and  American  history. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  Institution  requires  $298,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Gallery  collects,  researches,  and  exhibits  portraits  in  all  media  as  both  historical  and 
artistic  documents. 

Collections  -  Ronald  Sherr's  painting  of  George  Bush,  Jan  Woods'  sculpture  of  William  Jefferson 
Clinton,  Smithsonian  Secretary-emeritus  Robert  McCormick  Adams  by  Burton  Silverman,  collector  and 
art  dealer  Edith  Gregor  Halpert  by  Marguerite  T.  Zorach,  General  Winfield  Scott  by  Robert  Walter 
Weir,  and  poet  Gwendolyn  Brooks  by  Sara  S.  Miller  were  major  painting  and  sculpture  acquisitions. 
Martin  Luther  King  by  Dan  Weiner,  labor  leader  Andrew  Furuseth  by  Dorothea  Lange,  American  poets 
Sylvia  Plath  and  Anne  Sexton  by  Rollie  McKenna,  a  group  portrait  of  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and 
his  generals  by  Mathew  Brady,  and  a  rare  cane  de  visite  of  the  sculptor  Edmonia  Lewis  were  significant 
photo  accessions.  Among  print  acquisitions  were  a  mezzotint  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  a  double  silhouette  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  a  watercolor  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler  as  a  boy,  twelve  prints  of  19th  century  Native  Americans,  nine  life  sketches  of  suffragettes,  and 
an  AJ  Hirschfeld  drawing  of  Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson. 

Collections  Management  -  In  1995,  the  Gallery  obtained  20  smart  reader  data  loggers  to  monitor 
environmental  condition  in  the  galleries. 
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Research  -  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  launched  virtual  museum  sites  on  Internet's  World 
Wide  Web  and  America  Online,  offering  to  thousands  of  online  users  images  and  information  from 
permanent  and  temporary  exhibitions,  and  interactive  areas  for  comments,  questions  and  answers,  and 
chat  sessions. 

The  Catalog  of  American  Portraits  (CAP)  continued  to  add  documentation  and  images  to  its 
interactive  research  database,  surveying  historically  significant  portrait  collections  in  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  conducting  biographical  research  on  sitters  and  artists  of 
Latino  and  Native  American  descent.  The  Peale  Family  P^)ers  project  submitted  volume  four  of  Selected 
Papers  of  Charles  Willson  Peale  and  His  Family,  covering  the  years  182!-1827,  to  Yale  University  Press 
for  publication.  Volume  5,  The  Autobiography  of  Charles  Willson  Peale,  and  The  Catalogue  Raisonne  of 
the  Works  of  Rembrandt  Peale  are  in  preparation. 

Exhibitions  -  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  National  Park  Service  marked  the  100th 
aimiversary  of  the  death  of  Frederick  Douglass  with  the  exhibition  "Majestic  in  his  Wrath. "  "In  Pursuit 
of  the  Butterfly:  Portraits  of  James  McNeill  Whistler"  was  the  first  of  four  exhibitions  held  in 
Washington  during  the  summer  of  1995  devoted  to  this  American  expatriate  painter.  "Federal  Profiles: 
Saint-M6min  in  America,  1793-1814"  amplified  the  Gallery's  large  holding  of  Saint-M6min  engravings 
by  featuring  many  of  the  original  drawings  from  which  the  engravings  were  made. 

Publications  -  The  cuhnination  of  twenty  years  of  research,  Saim-Memin  and  the  Neoclassical 
Profile  Portrait  in  America  by  Ellen  G.  Miles  was  published  by  NPG  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Press.  It  was  awarded  second  prize  in  the  book  category  in  the  American  Association  of  Museums' 
1995  Design  Competition  and  first  prize  for  illustrated  books  in  the  Washington  Book  Publishers'  design 
competition.  Majestic  in  His  Wrath:  A  Pictorial  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass,  by  NPG  historian  Frederick 
S.  Voss,  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  I*ress  to  accompany  the  NPG  exhibition.  In 
Pursuit  of  the  Butterfly:  Portraits  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  by  Eric  Denker,  was  distributed  by  the 
University  of  Washington  Press. 

Education  -  A  new  series  of  programs,  in  partnership  with  publishers,  brings  authors  to  the 
Gallery  for  public  lectures  and  book  signings.  NPG  prepared  a  new  dramatization  to  provide  historical 
background  and  context  to  enhance  students'  experience  of  the  Frederick  Douglass  exhibition.  "Blues 
Woman,"  another  new  program,  dealt  with  the  music  and  life  stories  of  Bessie  Smith,  Ethel  Waters,  and 
Billie  HoUiday,  and  was  presented  through  the  Gallery's  "Portraits  in  Motion"  series. 

Special  Projects  -  On  the  morning  of  July  21,  1995,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery's  Hall  of 
Presidents  doubled  as  a  television  studio  when  C-SPAN's  "Washington  Journal"  broadcast  a  live 
program  on  the  museum  and  its  collections. 

Nonappropriated  Funding  -  Various  sources,  which  include  the  Gallery's  share  of  sales  in  the  museum 
shop,  sales  of  photographic  reproductions  of  collection  objects  and  publications,  and  fees  from  museums 
to  which  NPG  loans  objects,  provide  these  funds.  These  funds  help  defray  the  costs  of  publications, 
public  lectures,  symposia,  and  special  events  for  exhibition  openings,  loan  exhibition  development, 
management,  and  research.  Also,  individuals,  foundations,  organizations,  and  corporations  donate  gifts 
and  grants  for  specific  NPG  projects. 
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National  Zoological  Park 


APPUCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Fiscal 
Year 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

326 

18,873 

7 

1,375 

1 

3,154 

8 

747 

FY  1996 
Estiniate 

341 

18,260 

7 

1,384 

1 

3,154 

8 

747 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

341 

19,378 

7 

1,394 

1 

3,154 

8 

747 

' 

Ahsfrart  -  When  the  National  Zoological  Paik  (NZP)  was  founded  in  1889,  its  mission  was  defined  as 
"the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instniction  and  recreation  of  the  people. "  The  Zoo  stiU  works  to 
achieve  these  ends.  NZP's  exhibits  are  alive,  and  new  exhibits  require  new  constniction,  not  merely 
remodeling.   Since  NZP's  public  function  is  educational  and  recreational,  it  seeks  to  enhance  public 
awareness  about  biology  and  related  subjects.  This  emphasis  means  that  the  Zoo  is  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  life,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  small  and  large,  past  and  present.   Responding  to  the  world 
environmental  crisis,  the  "Loo  is  now  committed  to  r^resenting  the  whole  of  life  on  earth,  plant  and 
animal,  in  all  its  complexity  and  glory.  To  this  end,  NZP  is  transforming  the  animals-only  zoological 
parte  into  a  biological  park.  The  BioPark  will  highlight  the  intermeshing  relationships  of  animals  and 
plants,  educate  visitors  by  its  spectacle  and  beauty,  and  foster  a  concern  for  the  future  of  life  in  all  its 
forms. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic 
increases  for  the  National  2k>ologica]  Park.  The  Institution  requires  $1,118,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  NZP  serves  both  the  general  public  and  more  specialized  audiences  by  promoting  the 
conservation  of  life  on  Earth  through  informal  and  formal  education,  research,  and  animal  health 
programs.  NZP's  educational  efforts  center  on  biological  literacy,  with  special  emphases  on  evolution, 
complex  adaptive  interactions,  the  origins  and  importance  of  biodiversity,  global  change,  and  the  impact 
of  humans  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  pursuit  of  its  mission,  NZP  exhibits  a  wide  range  of  living  plants 
and  animals  on  its  163-acre  facility  in  Rock  Creek  Park  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  maintains  the 
Conservation  and  Research  Center  on  3,150  acres  near  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  as  a  major  endangered 
species  propagation,  conservation,  training,  and  research  center.  The  scale  and  scope  of  the  Zoo's 
programs  require  a  skilled  support  staff  and  specialized  equipment  and  materials  capable  of  developing 
and  maintaining  the  unique  systems  essential  to  sustaining  living  animal  and  plant  exhibits. 
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Living  Exhibits  -  In  FY  1995,  the  Zoo  opened  "Think  Tank,"  an  innovative  exhibit  about  the 
scientific  study  of  animal  thinking,  featuring  orangutans,  Sulawesi  macaque  monkeys,  leaf-cutter  ants 
and  hermit  crabs.   Also  opening  was  the  "Pollinarium,"  an  exhibit  that  examines  the  many  intricate  ways 
in  which  some  plant  species  depend  on  animals  for  reproduction.   Construction  began  on  the  new 
Amazonia  Gallery  exhibit;  opening  in  FY  1996,  the  exhibit  focuses  on  tropical  biology  and  research. 

At  the  Rock  Creek  site,  the  Zoo  cares  for  more  than  4,600  animals,  comprising  about  460  animal 
species,  and  approximately  1 ,400  plant  species.   At  the  Conservation  and  Research  Center,  the  Zoo 
maintains  approximately  900  animals,  representing  36  species  whose  status  in  the  wild  is  precarious. 
Again,  in  FY  1995,  more  than  600  births  and  hatchings  occurred  at  the  Zoo,  including  a  giraffe, 
bushbabies,  cloud  rats,  mole  rats,  red  pandas,  dwarf  mongoose,  pygmy  marmosets,  coatimundis,  a  mara, 
sunbittems,  Rothchild's  mynahs,  boat-billed  heron,  flamingoes,  sarus  cranes,  rufous-crowned  tanagers, 
Komodo  monitors,  green  tree  pythons,  and  cuttlefish. 

Public  Education  and  Information  -  The  Zoo  continues  its  "Scientists  in  the  Classroom" 
program,  a  close-contact  program  using  leading  NZP  researchers  and  biological  program  staff  in  four 
area  schools,  targeting  those  that  traditionally  have  not  had  access  to  such  role  models.  In  1995,  with 
support  from  the  Institution's  Latino  programming  funds,  this  program  expanded  to  include  visiting 
Latino  scientists  in  schools  with  large  Latino  populations.  In  early  FY  1995,  the  Zoo  formed  a  Teacher 
Advisory  Board  to  advise  and  help  evaluate  NZP  programs. 

Research  -  Zoo  geneticists  continue  to  analyze  genetic  variability  in  endangered  species  as  well  as 
its  relevance  to  extinct  and  living  species.   Zoo  researchers  study  vertebrate  mating  systems  using  genetic 
techniques  to  confirm  ecological  and  behavioral  observations  through  paternity  testing.   Animal 
behaviorists  examine  the  impact  of  nature  (genetic  endowment)  versus  nurture  (the  environment)  on  adult 
adaptions.   Behavioral  research  on  golden  lion  tamarins  is  being  applied  to  endangered  species 
management  and  the  reintroduction  program  in  Brazil.  Nutritional  research,  involving  the  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  vertebrate  diets  and  maternal  milk  from  wild  and  zoo  animals,  provides  important  data  for 
species  recovery  programs,  from  desert  tortoises  to  giant  pandas.  The  Migratory  Bird  Center  acquires 
and  disseminates  scientific  data  to  help  conserve  birds  that  migrate  from  North  America  to  the  tropics. 

Animal  Conservation  -  Conservation  programs  at  the  Conservation  and  Research  Center 
continue  to  focus  on  the  scientific  restoration  of  endangered  species  and  habitats,  and  on  national  and 
international  biodiversity /conservation  training.   Staff  members  continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
conserving  black-footed  ferrets,  Guam  rails,  and  a  variety  of  other  endangered  species  through  dynamic 
combination  of  field  research,  laboratory  investigations,  and  interactive  management  of  wild  and  captive 
populations.   Zoo  staff  play  a  leading  role  in  national  and  international  conservation  through  a  variety  of 
custom-designed  training  programs  for  students  from  the  U.S.  and  developing  countries.  In  addition  to 
its  inter-disciplinary  research  and  management  programs,  the  Center  maintains  CONSIJNK  (an 
international  computerized  conservation  bulletin  board)  and  the  new  Geographical  Information  System 
training  program. 

NnnapprnpriatMl  Funding  -  The  2^oo  derives  funds  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  Smithsonian 
allotments,  gifts  and  foundation  grants,  and  government  grants  and  contracts.  The  funds  support 
research  and  education  programs  of  the  National  Zoological  Park. 
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Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPUCATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

126 

15,133 

124 

8,739 

4 

452 

161 

44,684 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

140 

16,657 

70 

9,668 

6 

524 

212 

40,203 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

140 

17,124 

70 

9,903 

6 

417 

217 

41,200 

Ahsfrart  -  The  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  (SAO)  conducts  research  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe  and  to  communicate  this  information  through 
publications,  teaching,  and  public  presentations.   SAO  studies  diverse  systems,  including  the  large-scale 
structure  of  the  universe,  clusters  of  galaxies,  quasan,  the  sun,  and  planets.   SAO  also  conducts  research 
in  laboratory  astrophysics,  atmospheric  physics,  geophysics,  medical  physics,  and  precollege  science 
education.   SAO  research  has  a  major  impact  in  the  worldwide  scientific  community  and  has  helped  the 
United  States  maintain  worldwide  leadership  in  science. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  requests  an  increase  of  $720,000  for  operating  support  of  the 
submillimeter  telescope  array,  which  is  discussed  under  the  Major  Scientific  Instrumentation  line-item. 
A  detailed  justification  of  this  increase  is  provided  in  the  FY  1997  Priority  Program  Enhancements 
section  of  this  request.  The  Institution  also  requires  $747,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funding  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  SAO  is  a  member  of  the  Center  for  Astrophysics  (CfA),  headquartered  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  In  collaboration  with  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  SAO  pursues  a  broad  program 
of  research  organized  by  the  following  disciplines:   atomic,  molecular  and  medical  physics;  high-energy 
astrophysics;  optical  and  infrared  astronomy;  planetary  sciences;  radio  and  geoastronomy;  solar  and 
stellar  physics;  theoretical  astrophysics;  and  science  education. 

SAO's  observation  facilities  include  the  Fred  Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arizona,  the  Oak 
Ridge  Observatory  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  millimeter-wave  radio  telescope  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
instruments  occasionally  launched  aboard  balloons,  rockets,  and  spacecraft.   Also,  SAO  is  constructing  a 
facility  near  the  summit  of  Mauna  Kea  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  for  the  Smithsonian  Submillimeter  Airay. 

Research  -  In  FY  1995,  SAO  made  significant  advances  in  several  areas,  notably: 
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Ultraviolet  Coronograph  Spectrometer.   After  six  years  of  development,  the  SAO-designed  Ultraviolet 
Coronograph  Spectrometer  (UVCS)  was  launched  on  the  European  Solar  and  Heliospheric  Observatory. 
Following  successful  testing  at  SAO,  the  UVCS  was  shipped  to  Cape  Kennedy  for  final  testing  before 
being  installed  in  the  spacecraft  and  successfully  launched  in  late  November  1995.   The  UVCS  will 
create  a  continuous  artificial  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  that  will  allow  SAO  scientists  to  study  radiation 
from  the  faint  outer  atmosphere  of  the  Sun  normally  visible  for  only  a  few  minutes  each  year  during  a 
natural  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  by  the  Moon.   The  Sun's  outer  atmosphere  gives  rise  to  a  high-speed 
stream  of  gases  —  the  "solar  wind"  —  that  bathes  the  solar  system  and  is  the  source  of  the  aurora  and 
violent  electrical  storms  in  the  Earth's  upper  atmosphere.  The  UVCS  is  designed  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  mechanisms  that  produce  this  high  speed  solar  wind. 

Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI)  Enhancement.   SAO  scientists  are  working  with  Harvard  Medical 
School  researchers  to  enhance  MRI  with  a  new  technique:   the  inhalation  of  a  nontoxic,  specially- 
prepared  gas,  laser-polarized  xenon.   Recently,  the  Harvard-Smithsonian  team  acquired  the  first  laser- 
jx)larized  xenon  MRI  image  from  a  human  (an  image  of  laser-polarized  xenon  gas  in  the  subject's  oral 
cavity).  Work  is  proceeding  toward  xenon  MRI  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  with  clinical  applications  of  this 
new  technique  perhaps  two  to  three  years  away.   The  key  to  xenon  MRI  is  the  laser-polarization 
technique,  which  was  originally  developed  for  basic  physics  research.  The  development  of  xenon  MRI 
demonstrates  the  serendipitous  invention  that  results  from  broad  scientific  efforts. 

Ozone  Level  Maps.   An  experiment  developed  by  an  SAO  scientist  and  flown  aboard  the  European 
Remote  Sensing  SateUite  in  April  1995  is  producing  global  maps  of  ozone  levels  in  the  Earth's  upper 
atmosphere.   These  maps  allow  SAO  and  other  scientists  to  follow  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
ozone  that  prevents  the  Sun's  damaging  ultraviolet  radiation  from  reaching  the  Earth's  surface. 

Gravitational  Light  Deflection.   An  SAO  scientist  led  a  team  that  measured  with  very-long-baseline- 
interferometry  the  characteristics  of  quasar  signals  that  passed  near  the  Sun  and,  thereby,  produced  the 
most  accurate  value  yet  for  the  gravitational  deflection  of  light,  a  dramatic  effect  predicted  by  Einstein's 
theory  of  general  relativity. 

Asteroid  Observation.   SAO  scientists  participated  in  radar  observations  of  the  asteroid  Toutatis  whose 
orbit  crosses  the  Earth's  orbit,  revealing  the  object  to  have  a  highly  irregular  shape  and  a  complex 
"tumbling"  rotation,  making  it  one  of  the  strangest  objects  in  the  solar  system. 

Education  -  In  the  past  year,  SAO  developed  a  discovery-based  elementary-school  science 
curriculum  using  astronomy  as  its  unifying  theme,  produced  videos  for  K-12  science  teachers,  and 
continued  summer  institutes  for  precoUege  teachers.   SAO  also  published  "Space  for  Women"  to 
encourage  young  women  to  pursue  careers  in  science.   SAO's  Summer  Intern  Program  brought  a  dozen 
college  undergraduates  to  Cambridge  to  work  with  SAO  scientists  on  a  variety  of  research  projects. 

Nnnapprnpriated  Funding  -  Unrestricted  funds  come  primarily  from  overhead  charged  on  grants  and 
contracts  and  are  used  to  support  administrative  costs  of  SAO.   The  majority  of  SAO's  government 
contracts  and  grants  funds  supports  research  in  SAO's  areas  of  expertise  and  experience.   This  research 
is  often  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  both  governmental  and  academic  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 
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Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

37 

2,681 

3 

236 

1 

45 

18 

1,142 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

46 

2,558 

1 

127 

1 

10 

24 

950 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

46 

2,693 

1 

127 

1 

10 

26 

1,142 

Ahstrart  -  The  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center  (SERC)  in  Edgewater,  Maryland,  performs 
basic  scientific  research  on  coastal  air-land-water  systems.   SERC  currently  occupies  50,000  square  feet 
of  laboratory,  office,  educational,  and  support  space  and  2,600  acres  of  land  on  the  Rhode  River,  a  tidal 
river  system.  The  interdisciplinary  staff,  visiting  scientists,  and  students  study  how  land  use,  air  quality, 
and  weather  variations  affect  the  movement  of  nutrients,  eroded  soil,  and  other  materials  through  the 
system;  the  dynamics  of  plant  and  animal  populations;  and  the  overall  health  of  the  system.  The 
research  staff  uses  long-term  observations,  controlled  experiments,  and  models  to  address  a  wide  variety 
of  ecological  questions,  particularly  those  relevant  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region.   SERC  is  part  of  a 
global  network  of  United  States  and  international  sites,  each  of  which  is  conducting  ecological  research 
relevant  to  its  geographical  region.   SERC  also  conducts  public  education  and  outreach  activities  for 
audiences  of  varied  ages  and  diverse  cultures. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center.  The  Institution  requires  $135,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Research  -  SERC  research  aims  to  understand  how  coastal  air-land-water  environmental 
systems  function.  The  research  staff  addresses  a  wide  variety  of  ecological  questions  while  conducting 
long-term  interdisciplinary  studies  of  a  tidal  subestuary  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (Rhode  River)  and  its 
watershed.  This  watershed  contains  a  mosaic  of  upland  and  floodplain  forests,  marshlands,  croplands, 
pastures,  abandoned  fields,  and  residential  areas  typical  of  the  mid-Atlantic  coastal  plain.  Comparative 
studies  continue  throughout  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  place  results  from  the  Rhode  River  site  in  a 
regional  perspective.   A  major  focus  of  SERC  research  is  the  effect  of  atmospheric  deposition  and  land 
use  on  the  ecology  of  Chesapeake  Bay  drainage  basins.    One  project  measured  discharges  of  dissolved 
forms  of  nitrogen  from  211  subwatersheds  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  within  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Results  of  the  study  were  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  for  use  in  its  watershed  modeling  work 
and  will  be  included  in  the  Great  Waters  Program  report  to  Congress. 
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Another  focus  of  SERC's  research  is  solar  radiation,  especially  ultraviolet  (UV)  radiation  at  the 
Earth's  surface.   Solar  radiation  research  was  initiated  in  response  to  concerns  in  the  1970s  and,  more 
recently,  about  the  impacts  of  supersonic  transport  planes  and  halogenated  organic  compounds  on  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer.   Since  the  early  1970s,  SERC  has  designed  and  built  spectral  radiometers  for 
monitoring  UV  radiation.   SERC  operates  one  of  its  UV  spectral  radiometers  at  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  observatory  on  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii.   Data  collected  from  this  site  enabled 
SERC  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  Mount  Pinatubo  eruption  on  UV  radiation.  SERC  recently  developed 
a  new  generation  of  radiometer  for  monitoring  solar  UV  radiation,  which  will  be  used  in  the  U.S.  Global 
Change  Program. 

SERC  scientists  continue  to  investigate  the  effects  of  increased  concentrations  of  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide  on  methane  emission  from  tidal  marsh  plant  communities.  As  carbon  dioxide  increases, 
methane  emissions  from  these  marshes  may  also  increase,  further  raising  the  potential  for  global 
warming.  These  results  demonstrate  one  aspect  of  a  very  complex  set  of  environmental  interactions  that 
make  it  nearly  impossible  at  present  to  accurately  predict  future  global  temperature  changes. 

Educational  Activities  -  At  SERC,  groups  of  students  and  the  general  public  can  observe  a 
variety  of  natural  habitats  firsthand.   SERC's  broad  range  of  educational  activities  includes  teacher-led 
field  trips,  self-guided  nature  trails,  and  guided  tours.  In  FY  1995,  approximately  5,500  visitors 
participated  in  SERC's  public  programs. 

Students  from  all  over  the  world  come  to  SERC  to  work  with  its  scientists  and  educational  staff, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory.   Predoctoral,  postdoctoral,  and  sabbatical  programs  for 
professionals  make  it  possible  for  visiting  scientists  to  carry  out  collaborative  or  independent  research. 
SERC  also  disseminates  the  results  of  its  research  through  scientific  journals,  national  and  international 
meetings  and  seminars,  and  the  training  of  scientists,  as  well  as  through  its  public  education  activities. 

Nonappropriated  Funding  -  Unrestricted  funds,  provided  by  allotments  and  grants  from  the 
Institution's  internal  award  programs,  support  work/leam  and  fellowship  programs,  and  the  salary  cost 
of  a  public  program  director. 

Government  grants  and  contracts  provide  funding  for  special  projects  at  SERC  that  use  the 
expertise  of  the  staff  and  the  unique  physical  characteristics  of  the  site.   Grants  from  the  Chesapeake 
Research  Consortium  support  research  on  ecosystem  dynamics  and  community  ecology;  a  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  advances  the  study  of  effects  of  greenhouse  gases  on  tidal  marshes;  and  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Defense  supports  work  on  the  introduction  of  exotic  biota  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  via  ship  ballast  water. 
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Snuthsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                   11 

FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS. 

GOVT 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS      || 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 

Actual 

160 

7,869 

9 

1,598 

4 

1,107 

1 

311 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

154 

7,604 

9 

1,601 

4 

1,107 

1 

311 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

154 

8,027 

9 

1,606 

4 

1,107 

1 

311 

Ahsfrnrt  -  The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  (STRI)  is  the  Nation's  primary  center  for 
advanced  studies  of  tropical  ecosystems.  It  maintains  the  only  extensive  U.S.  research  facilities  in 
mainland  New  World  tropics.   Studies  at  STRI  of  tropical  forest  and  coastal  marine  communities  provide 
basic  data  upon  which  to  base  decisions  on  the  wise  use  and  possible  fate  of  these  unique  and  threatened 
natural  systems.   STRI  is  the  permanent  base  of  a  core  of  tropical  researchers,  who  provide  an 
inteUectual  environment  that  attracts  many  visiting  scientists  and  research  fellows.  STRI  researchers 
study  the  evolution,  behavior,  ecology,  and  history  of  tropical  species  in  systems  ranging  from  coral 
reefs  to  tropical  rain  forests.  Growing  strengths  in  molecular  biology,  plant  physiology,  and 
paleoecology  complement  established  excellence  in  evolutionary  biology  and  ecology. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  STRI  has  carried  out  intensive  research  on  Barro  Colorado  Island 
(BCI),  part  of  the  Barro  Colorado  Nature  Monument,  which  is  under  STRI  custodianship  as  designated 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977.   Results  of  BCI  studies  are  now  a  critical  resource  of  long-term 
studies  for  understanding  tropical  forests.  The  ability  of  STRI  researchers  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
different  marine  systems  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  makes  their  research  uniquely  significant. 
Possessing  perhaps  the  best  tropical  research  library  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Americas,  and  with  a 
state-of-the-art  conference  center  in  Panama  City,  STRI  expects  to  continue  to  be  a  major  center  of  basic 
research  on  tropical  ecosystems  and  a  catalyst  for  public  awareness  of  tropical  science. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute.  The  Institution  requires  $423,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Prngram  -  The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  performs  four  major  functions  in  fulfilling  its 
mission  in  tropical  biology:   it  conducts  fundamental  research  in  the  tropics  on  the  ecology,  physiology, 
evolution,  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals,  including  humans,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  of 
tropica]  organisms  to  global  climatic  change;  provides  facilities  and  logistical  support  for  an  international 
scientific  community  to  study  both  terrestrial  and  marine  tropical  biology;  supports  enviromnental 
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education,  conservation,  and  management  of  tropical  ecosystems;  and  protects  and  manages  the  Barro 
Colorado  Nature  Monument  under  a  treaty-assigned  responsibility. 

The  study  of  tropical  environments  is  vital  to  understanding  the  world's  biological  diversity  and 
its  change  through  time.   STRI,  the  only  wholly  tropical  research  institute  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
is  widely  recognized  as  the  world's  leader  in  this  field.   Its  extensive  marine  and  terrestrial  research 
programs  provide  the  knowledge  and  understanding  essential  for  the  effective  management  and 
conservation  of  these  resources.  Among  STRI's  primary  assets  are  the  trust  placed  in  the  Institute  by  the 
host  country  and  a  long  history  of  inteUectual  collaboration  with  Panamanian  scientists  and  students.  The 
continuing  cooperation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  facilitated  the  work  at  STRI  of  the  resident 
scientific  staff  and  visiting  researchers.  Among  the  numerous  research  programs  supported  by  STRI  are 
the  following: 

Molecular  Evolution  -  Molecular  biological  techniques  are  now  a  required  tool  for  the  systematic 
work  that  underpins  research  on  tropical  biology.  Molecular  data  permit  a  rapid  and  cost-effective 
genetic  description  of  tropical  biodiversity,  providing  a  common  starting  point  and  a  way  to  make  sense 
of  the  results  fiom  ecology,  evolution,  physiology,  behavior,  and  conservation.  Major  contributions  by 
STRI  researchers  suggest  that  when  resource  managers  are  faced  with  the  agony  of  conservation  choices, 
molecular  systematics  is  the  best  tool  available  to  ensure  that  the  right  choices  are  made. 

Canopy  Access  System  -  Tropical  forest  canopies  may  support  up  to  95  percent  of  the  planet's 
species  and  are  the  primary  interface  with  the  atmosphere  over  a  sixth  of  the  planet's  land  surface,  yet 
these  canopies  are  poorly  understood  because  access  has  hitherto  been  extremely  difficult.  STRI  has 
pioneered  the  use  of  modified  construction  tower  cranes  to  provide  safe,  rapid  access  for  both  researchers 
and  equipment  to  large  areas  of  forest  canopy.  On-going  research  is  showing  how  canopy  trees  respond 
to  seasonal  and  shorter-term  changes  in  light,  humidity,  temperature,  and  atmospheric  cartwn  dioxide. 
These  studies  are  revolutionizing  the  understanding  of  tropical  forest  biology  and  will  provide  the  basis 
for  management  and  conservation  of  tropical  forests  in  the  face  of  accelerating  deforestation  and  r^idly 
changing  climate. 

Plant  Physiology  -  STRI  has  become  the  world  center  for  tropical  plant  physiology.  State-of-the- 
art  physiology  laboratories  have  been  established  on  Barro  Colorado  Island  and  at  the  Tupper  Center. 
STRI  scientists  study  how  tropical  forest  plants  respond  and  adapt  to  variations  in  rainfall,  light, 
temperature,  ultraviolet-B  radiation,  elevated  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  concentrations,  and  other 
variables,  as  well  as  the  biochemical  and  genetic  bases  for  these  responses. 

Tropical  Marine  Ecology  -  STRI  researchers  are  documenting  a  catastrophic  regional  decline  in 
coral  reef  cover  and  structure.   A  major  program  of  marine  environmental  monitoring  will  combine 
efforts  of  four  marine  researchers  to  track  the  dynamics  of  coastal  reefs  along  the  Caribbean  coast  of 
Panama.  These  and  other  critical  issues  concerning  the  global  deterioration  of  coral  reefs  will  be  the 
central  theme  of  the  8th  International  Coral  Reef  Symposium  in  1996  to  be  hosted  by  STRI  and  the 
University  of  Panama. 

Nnnappropriatfid  Funding  -  Nonappropriated  funding  supports  fellowships;  specified  research  based  on 
restrictions  of  the  funds  provided;  support  to  visiting  scientists  and  students;  field  research;  seminars  and 
lectures;  and  environmental,  conservation,  and  educational  activities  in  Panama. 
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Communications  and  Educational  Programs 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPUCATION  OF  FUNDS                                                   i 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

83 

5,899 

94 

5,147 

2 

863 

1 

70 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

90 

5,780 

94 

5,386 

1 

815 

1 

16 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

90 

6,087 

94 

5,486 

1 

757 

1 

20 

Ahstrart  -  Communications  and  Educational  Programs  promote  the  building  of  academic,  scholarly,  and 
community-based  ties  with  the  public,  educational  centers,  and  institutions  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  line-item  includes  the  Visitor  Information  and  Associates'  Reception  Center,  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  Telecommunications,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  the  Office  of  Fellowships 
and  Grants,  the  Center  for  Museum  Studies,  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  and  the 
National  Science  Resources  Center. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
Communications  and  Educational  Programs.  The  Institution  requires  $307,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  Visitor  Information  and  Associates'  Reception  Center  (VIARC)  -  The  Visitor  Information 
and  Associates'  Reception  Center  is  responsible  for  centralized  Institution- wide  information  and 
assistance  programs  for  the  public.  Associate  members,  staff,  and  volunteers.  Several  VIARC  programs 
operate  seven  days  a  week  and  involve  the  coordination  of  large  numbers  of  volunteers,  a  primary  source 
of  support  for  the  Institution's  public  information  programs  and  project  assistance  behind  the  scenes. 
Principal  public  activities  include  the  Smithsonian  Information  Center,  the  Public  Inquiry  Mail  and 
Telephone  Information  Service,  and  the  Volunteer  Information  Specialist  Program. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs  (OPA)  -  The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  acquaints  the  public  with  the 
programs  and  policies  of  the  Institution  through  a  variety  of  publications  and  by  working  with 
newspapers,  inagazines,  television,  and  radio  to  gain  media  exposure  for  its  exhibits,  public  events,  and 
research.  A  major  goal  of  OPA  is  to  encourage  culturally  diverse  audiences  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  resources  of  the  Smithsonian. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  -  The  Office  of  Telecommunications  collaborates  with 
Smithsonian  research  and  professional  staff  and  with  outside  companies  to  produce  and  distribute 
television,  film,  radio,  and  multimedia  programs  depicting  a  broad  range  of  the  Institution's  activities. 
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Distributed  nationally  and  internationally,  these  piogiams  expand  the  Institution's  audiences  and  support 
the  Smithsonian's  outreach  efforts. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Press  (SIP)  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Press  is  a  multi-media 
publisher  of  books,  recordings,  and  videos  on  topics  related  to  the  Institution's  collections  and  research 
interests.   SIP's  programs  include  the  University  Press,  Smithsonian  Books,  the  Smithsonian  Collection 
of  Recordings,  book  development,  and  Smithsonian  Video.  The  University  Press  publishes  works  of 
scholarship  and  general  interest,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  subject  areas  of  art,  archeology, 
anthropology,  science,  aviation,  folklore,  history,  popular  culture,  American  Studies,  and  music. 

Office  of  Fellowships  and  Grants  -  The  Office  of  Fellowships  and  Grants  manages  the 
Institution's  centralized  fellowship  and  internship  programs,  aU  other  stipend  appointments,  and 
significant  grant  programs  that  support  research  and  other  scholarly  activities  by  Smithsonian  staff  and 
their  collaborators. 

Included  in  this  program  category  is  the  International  Enviroiunental  Science  Program  (EESP). 
lESP  supports  long-term  studies  of  the  world's  ecosystem,  especially  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
where  the  rapid  rate  of  deforestation,  diminution  of  coral  reef  cover,  loss  of  suitable  soil,  and  the  threat 
to  wildlife  are  of  critical  importance  to  biological  diversity  and  global  change. 

Center  for  Museum  Studies  -  The  Center  for  Museum  Studies  provides  training,  information, 
and  professional  support  to  museums.  The  Center  for  Museum  Studies  trains  museum  practitioners  froiii 
the  United  States  and  abroad  in  all  aspects  of  museum  work  and  provides  interns  referral,  registration, 
counseling,  and  career  development  services. 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  (OESE)  -  Drawing  on  the  Smithsonian's 
research,  exhibitions,  and  staff  expertise,  OESE  serves  both  a  local  and  national  audience.   OESE 
provides  classroom  teachers  with  professional  development  opportunities  and  curriculum  materials; 
young  people  with  museum-based  programs;  and  educators  in  general  with  a  central  point  of  access  to 
the  Smithsonian.  The  Office  also  reaches  a  broad  audience  of  parents,  teachers,  and  students  through  a 
variety  of  electronic  services.   OESE's  collaborations  with  Smithsonian  museums  and  other  educational 
organizations  build  and  support  relationships  among  the  Nation's  museums,  schools,  and  other 
community-based  institutions. 

National  Science  Resources  Center  (NSRC)  -  The  National  Science  Resources  Center  is  a  joint 
effort  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
science  in  the  nation's  schools.   All  NSRC  programs  stress  the  involvement  and  collaboration  of  teachers 
and  scientists,  and  place  a  special  emphasis  on  increasing  the  number  of  under- represented  minorities  and 
women  engaged  in  the  study  of  science.   NSRC  sponsors  leadership  institutes  to  prepare  school  district 
educational  teams  to  design  effective  in-service  education  programs,  establish  science  materials  support 
systems,  and  develop  community  support  for  their  science  programs. 

Nonappropriated  Funding  -  Funding  supports  personnel  costs  and  communication  and  educational 
outreach  activities,  such  as  internship  programs,  advertising,  publications,  an  information  center,  and 
telecommunications  activities. 
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Institution-wide  Programs 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

0 

3,787 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

0 

4,733 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

0 

4,733 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ahstrart  -  As  part  of  the  Restructuring  Plan  reviewed  and  approved  by  Congress  in  1993,  the 
Smithsonian  reallocated  funds  to  create  two  Institution-wide  funding  programs:  one  supports  the  units' 
needs  to  replace,  upgrade,  and  acquire  new  research  equipment;  the  other  enables  the  myriad  of 
information  technology  needs  across  the  Institution  to  be  addressed  systematically.  In  fiscal  year  1995, 
the  Institution  received  funds  to  support  the  development  of  a  third  Institution-wide  program  for  Latino 
programming.  The  Institution  requests  that  the  funding  in  each  of  these  programs  remains  available  until 
expended.    For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  this  line-item. 

R<>«;Barfh  F^iiipmpnt 

The  research  equipment  program  has  helped  fund  some  of  the  most  basic  research  equipment 
needs  of  the  Institution.  However,  the  current  level  of  funding  of  $1 ,885,000  has  only  begun  to  meet 
the  many  needs  of  the  museums,  research  centers,  and  offices  with  research  equipment  requirements. 

In  FY  1996,  of  the  86  requests  totaling  $2.8  million  received,  the  Provost  approved  53  pieces  of 
specific  equipment  to  be  purchased  from  the  pool.   Some  of  the  major  planned  purchases  include:  a 
laser  light  source  to  study  interstellar  molecules,  a  telescope  mirror  cell,  and  an  x-ray  multi-layer 
deposition  facility  for  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory;  an  automated  sequencer  for  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute;  an  electrical  compactor,  microscopes,  and  electronic  imaging 
equipment  for  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History;  a  coupled  optical  emission  spectrometer  for  the 
Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center;  an  optical  emission  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Conservation 
Analytical  Laboratory;  and  a  spectro  radiometer  for  the  National  Zoological  Park,  Conservation 
Research  Center.  Virtually  all  units  at  the  Institution  submitting  requests  received  at  least  partial  funding 
in  FY  1996. 
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Tnfnrmatinn  Resources 

In  FY  1995,  the  infonnation  technology  program  provided  the  funding  for  an  initiative  to 
establish  and  upgrade  both  communications  capabilities  and  interconnected  processing  modes  (typically 
general-purpose  computers  and  teleconferencing  complements)  for  efficient,  state-of-the-practice 
technology.  The  basic  infrastructure  provides  the  necessary  pathways  among  various  Smithsonian  and 
external  entities  to  ensure  wide  citizen  access.   As  part  of  this  initiative,  the  Institution  is  actively 
collaborating  with  emerging  private  industry,  state  and  local  jurisdictions,  and  federal  agency  initiatives. 
The  Institution  is  also  committed  to  strategic,  multi-year  initiatives.  The  first  area,  organizing  and 
digitizing,  includes  transforming  significant  portions  of  the  physical  collections  into  digitized  images  for 
electronic  transmission  throughout  the  world  and  electronically  organizing  the  Institution's  vast  holdings 
to  facilitate  efficient  public  access  to  this  rich  resource.   The  second  area  provides  logistical  support  for 
the  development  of  solid  financial  and  operational  management  capabilities.    Finally,  the  Institution 
offers  feasibility  seed  money  to  support  cooperative  projects  among  the  museums  and  research  institutes. 

In  FY  1996,  with  base  funds  of  $1,850,000,  the  Institution  is  funding  initiatives  that  support  data 
capture  and  conversion  at  the  National  Museum  of  American  History;  financial  management,  policy,  and 
planning  in  the  Office  of  Planning,  Management  and  Budget;  expanded  access  to  research  data  through 
the  development  of  a  local  area  network  at  the  Office  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives;  event 
scheduling  in  the  Provost's  office;  the  collaborative  effort  among  the  Institution's  art  museums  for  a 
collections  information  system  (ARTCIS);  position  classification  efforts  in  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources;  an  Institutional  applications  server  in  the  Office  of  Information  Technology;  the  Collections 
Research  Information  System  (CRIS)  in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History;  and  a  standard 
electronic  mail  system  for  Smithsonian  units  within  the  National  Mall  area. 

latino  F.ithihitinns,  Afiiiiisitinns,  anH  Kdiiratinnal  Prngramining 

The  Institution  received  $998,000  in  FY  1996  to  support  exhibitions,  collections,  and  educational 
initiatives  across  the  Institution  to  permit  the  accomplishments  of  Latinos  to  be  shared  more  widely  with 
the  public.  The  Smithsonian  disperses  these  funds  aimually  to  its  units,  based  on  a  competitive  process, 
to  attract  matching  and,  ultimately,  sustaining  funding  from  non-Federal  sources.  This  program  has 
nourished  significant  activities,  some  of  which  have  already  generated  outside  support.  Projects  are 
designed  as  catalysts  for  broader  initiatives  of  national  and  international  scope.  The  National  Museum  of 
American  History's  ground  breaking  activities  for  Exhibition  2000  were  accomplished  in  FY  1995.  The 
National  Museum  of  American  Art  produced  an  educational  package  of  Latino  works  from  its  collections 
and  is  making  systematic  acquisitions  leading  to  an  exhibition  on  the  Latino  art  tradition  in  America. 
The  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  made  significant  acquisitions  and  designed  programs  of 
immediate  interest  to  audiences  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  National  Zoological  Park  and  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  National  Design  Museum  developed  Latino  educational  packages  targeting  school  audiences.  The 
Archives  of  American  Art  is  documenting  Latino  artists.  The  Center  for  Museum  Studies  has  joined 
forces  with  the  Inter  University  Program  for  Latino  Research  in  an  irmovative  program  to  bring  15 
Latino  graduate  students  to  the  Smithsonian  for  immersion  in  several  museums  during  the  summer  of 
1996. 
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Office  of  Exhibits  Central 


Fiscal 
Year 

1                                                                                          il 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                     | 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

37 

2,242 

1 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

40 

2,042 

3 

118 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

40 

2,186 

3 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ah<trart  -  The  Office  of  Exhibits  Central  (OEC)  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  producer.   OEC  is  expert  in  the  specialized  needs  of  design,  production,  and 
installation  of  traveling,  temporary,  and  permanent  exhibitions.  OEC  exhibit  specialists  form  teams  with 
curators  and  subject-matter  experts  to  prepare  exhibitions  that  meet  the  highest  standards  of  educational 
effectiveness  and  accessibility.  The  Office's  facilities  handle  many  aspects  of  Smithsonian  exhibitions, 
including  design,  editing,  graphics,  model  making,  fabrication,  crating,  and  installations.  The  Office  is 
also  involved  in  concept  development,  object  selection,  product  research,  and  prototype  testing.   OEC 
staff  makes  recommendations  about  the  need  for  conservation  assistance  and  conducts  traioing  in  exhibit 
design  and  production  with  museums  across  the  country  and  abroad. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Office  of  Exhibit  Central.  The  Institution  requires  $144,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Office  of  Exhibits  Central  is  a  full-service  organization  with  specialized  teams  in  design, 
editing,  graphics,  model-making,  and  fabrication. 

The  E>esign  and  Editing  team  worics  with  a  curator's  preliminary  ideas  to  develop  an  overall 
exhibition  plan.   Exhibit  designers  are  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  visual  presentation.   OEC's  exhibit 
editors  work  closely  with  designers  and  subject  specialists  to  ensure  that  words,  design,  graphics,  and 
artifacts  work  together  to  create  an  effective  presentation. 

The  Graphics  team  of  this  unit  provides  silk-screening,  typesetting,  photo  mounting,  conservation 
matting  and  framing,  vinyl  lettering,  and  banner  design  and  production. 

The  Model-making  team  creates  scientifically  and  historically  accurate  dioramas,  scientifically 
precise  models,  and  mannequins.  They  also  bracket  artifacts  for  display  and  offer  taxidermy  services. 
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The  Fabrication  team  constructs  fine  cabinetry  and  exhibit  components.  Sheet  plastic  work, 
artifact  handling,  and  custom  paint  finishes  are  a  specialty. 

The  Packing  and  Shipping  team  builds  crates  and  packs  exhibitions  that  travel  across  the  country 
and  around  the  world. 

In  preparation  for  the  Smithsonian's  150th  anniversary  celebration,  OEC  has  made  significant 
contributions.   OEC  designed  the  banners  and  signage  for  each  museum  and  for  display  on  the  Mall. 
OEC  built  the  exhibit  cases  for  "Smithson's  Gift,"  an  exhibition  dedicated  to  James  Smithson's  gift  to  the 
Smithsonian.  OEC  will  play  a  central  production  role  in  several  150th  anniversary  efforts,  including  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian's  special  exhibition  at  the  Arts  and  Industries  building;  the 
International  Gallery's  "Artists  at  Work"  exhibition;  and  the  "Worldng  at  the  Smithsonian"  program  of 
the  Center  for  Folklife  Studies  and  Cultural  Programs. 

OEC  supports  nearly  every  Smithsonian  office  and  unit.  Annually,  OEC  provides  exhibition 
assistance  for  more  than  100  projects  within  the  Institution.  In  FY  1995,  OEC  created  displays  used  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History's  "Ocean  Planet"  exhibition;  provided  design,  editing, 
fabrication,  model-making,  lighting,  installation  and  project  coordination  services  associated  with  the 
Horticultural  Services  Division's  "Posy  Holders"  exhibition;  and  for  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History's  permanent  exhibit,  "Exploring  Marine  Ecosystems,"  provided  model-making  services.   For  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries,  OEC  designed  and  installed  the  "Science  and  the  Artists'  Book."  In 
addition,  OEC  collaborated  with  the  Office  of  the  Provost  and  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  in 
the  design,  production,  and  installation  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Baltimore  Washington  International 
Airport.   OEC  consulted  on  the  development  of  the  "Coral  Reer  exhibition  and  provided  illustrations  for 
"Where  Land  Meets  the  Sea"  for  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute. 

In  FY  1995,  OEC  won  two  Federal  Design  Achievement  Awards  for  the  design  of  "Spiders!"  and 
"Produce  for  Victory:  Posters  on  the  American  Home  Front,  1941-1945."  OEC  also  received  honors 
from  the  Washington  Building  Congress  for  construction  of  a  railway  mail  car  at  the  National  Postal 
Museum  and  a  Smithsonian  Exhibition  Award  for  work  provided  on  the  inaugural  exhibits  of  the 
National  Postal  Museum. 
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M^or  Scientific  Instrumentation 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

0 

11,657 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  19% 
Estimate 

0 

7,244 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

0 

7,244 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ahstrart  -  The  development  of  major  scientific  instnimentation  is  vital  to  Smithsonian  scientists 
remaining  at  the  forefront  of  their  fields.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  and  the  time-scale 
required  to  fabricate  major  new  instruments  and  to  reconfigure  existing  ones,  the  Institution  requests 
funding  for  such  projects  under  this  line-item,  rather  than  under  individual  ones.  Since  these  projects 
require  long-term  development  and  multi-year  fiinding,  the  Institution  also  requests  that  funds  in  this 
line-item  be  made  available  until  expended. 

The  FY  1997  funding  for  this  line-item  reflects  no  increase  over  the  FY  1996  base.   For 
FY  1997,  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  construction  of  the  submillimeter  telescope  array  ($5,370,000) 
and  to  continue  conversion  and  development  of  instrumentation  for  the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope 
($1 ,921 ,000).   The  Smithsonian  does,  however,  request  an  FY  1997  increase  of  $720,000  for  the 
operational  cost  of  the  submillimeter  telescope  array  in  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 
(SAO)  line-item.   A  detailed  justification  of  this  increase  is  provided  in  the  FY  1997  Priority  Program 
Enhancements  section  of  this  request. 

Program  -  Since  FY  1989,  the  Smithsonian  has  received  funding  under  this  line  item  for  two  SAO 
projects:  development  of  an  array  of  submillimeter  telescopes  and  conversion  of  the  Multiple  Mirror 
Telescope  (MMT).   SAO  expects  the  submillimeter  telescope  array  to  be  completed  by  1999.   Almost  all 
operating  persoimel  are  scheduled  to  be  hired  during  the  design  and  construction  phases  of  the  project 
and  will  already  be  included  in  the  SAO  base  when  operations  commence.  SAO  expects  "first  light"  for 
the  converted  MMT  in  1997. 

Construction  of  an  Array  of  Submillimeter  Wavelength  Telescopes  -  The  last  frontier  for 
ground-based  astronomy  consists  of  observing  the  skies  with  telescopes  sensitive  to  submillimeter 
waves-light  with  wavelengths  between  those  of  infrared  and  radio  waves.   SAO  plays  a  major  role  in 
emerging  submillimeter  technology.   Since  FY  1992,  SAO  has  been  constructing  components  for  its 
submillimeter  array  of  telescopes  that  are  to  be  located  on  Mauna  Kea  in  Hawaii.   The  submillimeter 
array,  with  its  unprecedented  combination  of  wavelength  coverage  and  ability  to  resolve  fme  spatial 
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details,  will  enable  SAO  scientists  to  play  a  major  role  in  understanding  the  processes  by  which  stars 
form  and  the  mechanisms  that  generate  prodigious  amounts  of  energy  in  quasars  and  in  active  galaxies. 
Understanding  of  the  plasma  processes  associated  with  these  phenomena  could  conceivably  also  provide 
important  insights  into  related  processes  involved  in  controlling  fusion. 

When  operational,  the  SAO  submillimeter  array  will  be  a  major  scientific  instrument  of 
international  stature.   The  array  will  be  unique  in  the  world  in  its  combination  of  wavelength  coverage 
and  resolving  power.  It  will  measurably  enhance  the  scientific  competitiveness  of  the  United  States. 

In  FY  1997,  the  project  will  continue  constructing  and  testing  the  six  6-meter  diameter  antennas 
at  Westford,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  associated  receiven  and  electronics  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  largest  of  these  electronic  devices  is  the  special  purpose  computer,  called  the  digital 
correlator,  which  combines  the  signals  from  the  individual  antennas  so  that  they  may  act  as  a  single  large 
telescope.   System  testing  started  in  FY  1996  and  will  continue  throughout  FY  1997  as  antennas  are 
completed.  In  FY  1997,  the  control  building,  at  the  summit  of  Mauna  Kea,  will  be  installed  and 
equipped.   SAO  anticipates  that  the  first  of  many  shipments  of  components  from  Massachusetts  to 
Hawaii  will  begin  when  the  control  building  is  completed. 

Conversion  and  Instrumentation  of  the  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  -  The  conversion  of  the 
Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  (MMT)  to  one  with  a  single  6.5-meter  diameter  mirror  will  more  than  double 
the  light-gathering  power  of  the  telescope  and  increase  its  field-of-view  more  than  several  hundredfold. 
The  converted  telescope  and  its  new  instrumentation  will  allow  scientists  to  observe  up  to  300  objects 
simultaneously,  an  enormous  increase  in  efficiency  of  data  collection  over  that  possible  with  the  MMT. 

In  FY  1992,  SAO  began  the  preliminary  design  of  the  Hectospec,  a  multi-object  spectrograph  for 
the  converted  MMT.    This  spectrograph  utilizes  optical  fibers  as  "light-pipes"  to  gather  the  light  from 
up  to  300  galaxies  at  a  time.  A  program  of  observing  tens  of  thousands  of  galaxies,  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  feasible,  could  be  carried  out  with  ten  to  twenty  nights  of  telescope  time.  The  multi- 
object  spectrograph  will  also  be  used  for  many  studies  in  which  it  will  provide  the  converted  MMT  with 
the  power  of  several  hundred  telescopes  with  conventional  single-object  spectrographs. 

In  FY  1995,  SAO  began  to  assemble  the  Hectospec  and  to  develop  its  control  software.  SAO 
also  began  the  design  of  a  very-high-resolution  spectrograph,  an  infrared  imager,  and  an  innovative 
spectrograph  to  conduct  efficient  surveys  of  the  very  distant  universe  (Binospec). 

In  FY  1996,  SAO  intends  to  complete  assembly  and  testing  of  the  Hectospec;  continue  design  of 
the  high-resolution  spectrograph;  begin  detailed  design  of  the  infrared  imager  and  the  Binospec;  and 
begin  design  of  a  wide-field  imager  and  purchase  the  associated  detectors.    In  FY  1997,  SAO  will 
complete  the  design  of  the  infrared  imager  and  the  Binospec,  and  will  begin  construction  of  the  high- 
resolution  spectrograph. 

These  instruments  will  allow  SAO  scientists  to  use  the  converted  MMT  for  a  broad  range  of 
investigations,  from  the  study  of  stellar  systems  containing  neutron  stars  and  black  holes  to  the  discovery 
of  distant  galaxies  at  the  edge  of  the  observable  univene.  The  proposed  new  instruments  are  important 
tools  for  the  study  of  star  formation,  strongly  complementing  the  capabilities  of  SAO's  submillimeter 
array  of  telescopes. 
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Museuin  Support  Center 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

55 

9,662 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

69 

4,774 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

69 

4,909 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ah.stract  -  The  Museum  Support  Center  (MSC),  located  in  Suitland,  Maryland,  is  a  sjjecially  equipf>ed 
and  environmentally  controlled  facility  providing  state-of-the-art  technology  for  scientific  research, 
conservation,  and  collections  storage.  MSC  accommodates  collections  storage  in  four  sections  (or  pods) 
for  three  general  tyjjes  of  needs:  collections  storage  in  cabinets,  "wet"  collections  storage  on  open 
shelving  for  biological  collections  in  alcohol,  and  "high-bay"  storage  for  very  large  objects.  MSC  also 
houses  the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory  (CAL)  and  conservation  laboratories  for  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  and  the  National  Museum  of  American  Histor>  (NMAH).   The 
NMNH  Laboratory  for  Molecular  Systematics  and  other  NMNH  specialized  research  laboratories  are 
located  there  as  well.  MSC's  facilities  provide  the  best  conditions  possible  for  preservation  of  the 
National  Collections  for  future  generations. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Museum  Support  Center.   The  Institution  requires  $135,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item.   As  in  FY  1996,  the  Institution  requests  that  the  funds  for  MSC  collections 
storage  equipment  and  MSC  Move  costs  remain  available  until  expended. 

Program  -  The  Institution's  Museum  Support  Center  provides  facilities  for  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  museum  objects,  conservation  training,  scientific  research,  and  storage  of  museum 
collections.   Specially-designed,  state-of-the-art  storage  equipment  is  available  at  MSC  to  house  the  more 
than  27  million  objects  and  object  parts  being  relocated  from  NMNH  and  NMAH. 

The  MSC  operational  staff  provides  computer  services  for  administrative,  research,  and 
collections  management  data.   The  staff  also  meets  the  research  and  collection  study  needs  of  MSC 
occupants,  provides  shipping  and  receiving  services,  oversees  safety  and  security  operations,  and 
maintains  strict  environmental  and  cleaning  services  required  for  the  proper  storage  of  museum 
collections. 
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The  size  and  scope  of  the  move  of  Smithsonian  collections  to  the  Museum  Support  Center, 
including  the  preparation  and  relocation  of  millions  of  objects  and  specimens  from  nine  curatorial 
departments  in  two  different  museums,  is  unprecedented  within  the  museum  world.   The  volume, 
characteristics,  and  variety  of  the  collections  and  the  distance  of  the  transfer  pose  special  challenges  that 
must  be  addressed  as  part  of  the  move.   MSC  Move  staff  technicians  inspect  tlie  objects  for  pests  and 
conservation  problems,  clean  them,  and  properly  stabilize  them  prior  to  their  move.   Objects  that  have 
been  contaminated  by  asbestos  in  storage  areas  receive  additional  treatment.  The  collections  relocated  to 
MSC  are  properly  curated,  less-crowded,  and  subject  to  better-controlled  environmental  conditions  than 
collections  in  most  other  Smithsonian  storage  areas.   As  a  result,  they  have  far  better  prospects  for  long- 
term  preservation  and  will  be  significantly  more  accessible  to  researchers. 

MSC  Collections  Storage  Equipment  -  By  December  4,  1995,  contractors  had  installed  2,797 
shelving  cabinets;  8,514  drawer  cabinets;  833  insect  cabinets;  668  botany  cabinets;  all  of  the  cantilever 
and  widespan  shelving;  all  of  the  compactor  screens;  288  large  cabinets;  10,671  shelves;  73,594 
drawers;  and  850  polyscreens.   The  Institution  continues  to  procure  and  install  a  portion  of  the  balance  of 
the  collections  storage  equipment  for  Pods  2,3,  and  4. 

MSC  Move  -  During  FY  1995,  the  Smithsonian  made  significant  progress  on  the  transfer  of 
collections  and  will  continue  to  move  collections  to  MSC  in  FY  1996.   NMAH  moved  4,948  objects, 
including  costumes,  meters,  patent  models,  materia  medica,  and  camera  accessories.   By  November 
1995,  75,764  ethnological  and  archeologiccd  objects  from  the  Department  of  Anthropology  collections 
had  been  moved.   Other  collections  moved  included  355,080  insects;  11,489  birds;  58,418  botanical 
specimens;  40,095  invertebrates;  and  1,465,294  paleontological  specimens.  The  East  Attic  in  the 
Natural  History  Building  was  emptied  on  schedule  in  preparation  for  the  begiiming  of  the  Major  Capital 
Renewal  Project. 
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OfTice  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                    11 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

22 

1,274 

2 

105 

1 

39 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

24 

1,232 

2 

80 

1 

39 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

24 

1,308 

2 

84 

I 

39 

0 

0 

Ahstrart  -  The  Office  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives  (OSIA)  is  the  official  repository  for  the 
archival  records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  provides  information  and  guidance  on  the  Institution's 
history  and  records  and  on  the  management  of  its  National  Collections.  OSIA  assures  systematic  and 
comprehensive  historical  accountability  of  the  Institution's  public  trust. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Office  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives.  The  Institution  requires  $76,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for 
existing  staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Pmgram  -  The  Office  of  Smithsonian  Institution  Archives  assures  the  Regents,  Secretary,  and  staff  of  a 
reliable  and  accessible  record  of  Institutional  history  and  collections  management  practice.  The  Archives 
Division  provides  oversight  and  policy  for  the  disposition  of  Institutional  records;  conducts  surveys  of 
official  and  scholarly  files;  appraises  their  research  value;  and  preserves,  arranges,  and  describes 
valuable  records  in  a  variety  of  formats.  The  institutional  History  Division  conducts  research  on  the 
history  of  the  Institution;  supports  an  oral  history  program;  and  publishes  the  papers  of  Joseph  Henry, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian.  The  National  Collections  Program  collects,  analyzes,  and  reports 
statistics  and  other  information  on  the  management  of  the  National  Collections  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  collections  management  and  the  maintenance  of  professional  standards  among  the 
collecting  units  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Archives  Management  -  OSIA  received  172  accessions  of  records  and  personal  papers  during 
FY  1995,  totaling  more  than  two  million  items,  from  Smithsonian  museums,  offices,  research  institutes, 
and  selected  donors,  organizations,  and  individuals.   Staff  continued  to  revise  the  Guide  to  the 
Smithsonian  Archives,  writing  203  entries  describing  6,025  cubic  feet  of  holdings.   Records  Center 
operations  included  the  receipt  and/or  discard  of  more  than  one  million  items. 

Research  and  Reference  Services  -  Scholars  used  OSIA  holdings  to  conduct  a  variety  of 
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research,  some  of  which  resulted  in  publication  (e.g.  Mike  Foster,  Strange  Genius:  The  Life  of 
Ferdinand  Vandeveer  Hoyden  (Roberts  Rinehart  Publisher);  W.  Connor  Sorensen,  Brethren  of  the  Net: 
American  Entomology,  1840-1880  (The  University  of  Alabama  Press);  and  Richard  C.  Banks, 
Ornithology  at  the  U.S.  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (Contributions  to  the  History  of  North 
American  Ornithology).   OSIA  resources  were  heavily  used  in  James  Conaway's  TTie  Smithsonian, 
published  in  late  1995,  as  well  as  several  other  projects  to  commemorate  the  Institution's 
Sesquicentennial . 

Historical  Publication  and  Services  -  The  Institutional  History  Division  focused  on  preparations 
for  the  Institution's  150th  Anniversary  in  1996.  The  "Smithson's  Gift"  exhibit  was  prepared  for  the 
Castle  and  "Smithson  to  Smithsonian"  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries'  Exhibition  Gallery.  The 
Joseph  Henry  Papers  Project  completed  text  editing  and  began  annotations  for  volume  8. 

Collections  Management  -  Staff  of  the  National  Collections  Program  compiled  and  published  its 
ninth  annual  statistical  report  which  provided  data  on  the  collection  size,  growth,  and  activity  for 
Smithsonian  collecting  units.  Additionally,  staff  coordinated  the  review  of  collections  management 
policies  for  six  Smithsonian  organizations. 

Outreach  -  The  Archives  Division  edited  and  published  a  brochure  entitled,  "Smithsonian 
Institution:  Archival,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collection  Resources."  The  National  Collections 
Program  facilitated  an  introductory  workshop  on  managing  museum  collections.  The  History  Division 
produced  an  online  bibliography,  presented  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Institution,  and  conducted  a 
workshop  on  oral  history. 

Starisriral  Summary  of  OSIA  Arrivity 

Reference  inquiries 

Items  provided  to  researchers 

Pages  of  copy  provided  to  researchers 

Nnnapprnpriated  Funding  -  Unrestricted  funds  support  the  salaries  and  benefits  for  an  archivist  and  an 
archive  technician.   Restricted  funds  support  aspects  of  the  Joseph  Henry  Papers  Project.   Donors  include 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Ida  Homstein  Reingold  Memorial  Fund,  the  Richard  Lounsbery 
Foundation,  and  the  Seidell  Foundation. 


FY  1991 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

1,831 

2,590 

1,970 

5,455 

8,803 

9,381 

26,213 

32,630 

29,159 
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Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                    11 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 

FUNDS 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS       | 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

105 

6,658 

9 

775 

0 

134 

0 

4 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

108 

6,377 

12 

785 

0 

134 

0 

80 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

108 

6,709 

12 

870 

0 

134 

0 

80 

Abstract  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries  (SIL)  supports  the  mission  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge"  by  providing  access  to  information  in  all  forms 
to  Smithsonian  scientists,  scholars,  curators,  and  staff,  as  well  as  to  others  with  research  needs.  The 
Libraries  accomplishes  this  support  by  building,  organizing,  managing,  housing,  and  preserving 
collections;  providing  reference  services  and  consultation;  employing  all  appropriate  technologies  for 
fmding  and  disseminating  information;  and  contributing  to  and  drawing  from  remote  data  bases.  The 
Libraries  offers  educational  opportunities,  including  exhibitions,  internships,  publications,  lectures,  and 
user  instruction.  The  Libraries  participates  in  local,  national,  and  international  networks  and  cooperative 
activities  that  promote  the  sharing  of  information,  access  to  recorded  knowledge,  and  the  support  and 
advancement  of  scholarly  communication. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries.  The  Institution  requires  $332,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Program  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries  (SIL)  strengthens  multi-disciplinary  research  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  providing  research  support  services,  collections  acquisitions  and  management, 
and  outreach  programs.   SIL  staff  uses  electronic  information  technology  for  most  internal  library 
operations,  as  well  as  in  resource  sharing  and  communication  with  other  libraries  and  information 
repositories.   SIL's  collections  contain  more  than  1 .2  million  volumes  and  include  7,000  journals, 
40,000  rare  books,  and  more  than  1,800  manuscript  units. 

SIL  supports  researchers  in  18  branches  and  houses  its  collections  in  Smithsonian  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  other  locations,  including  Edgewater,  Maryland;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
Suitland,  Maryland;  New  York,  New  York;  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.   SIL  controls  these  collections 
and  makes  them  available  as  a  single  resource  to  researchers  at  the  Institution  and  worldwide  through  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Research  Information  System  (SIRIS)  on-line  catalogue  now  available  on  the 
Internet  and  the  On-line  Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC),  a  national  bibliographic  data  base. 
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Research  Support  Services  -  During  the  past  year,  SIL  increased  information  access  capabilities 
offered  to  its  users  by  adding  new  bibliographic  search  services  and  improving  the  Inter-Library  loan  and 
document  delivery  system.  SIL  enhanced  its  delivery  of  information  by  expediting  borrowing  from  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

SIL  staff  continued  to  be  involved  in  the  plaiming  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  Branch  Library.   SIL  staff  refined  design  concepts  for  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History's 
(NMNH)  Rare  Book  Library,  to  be  located  in  the  NMNH's  East  Court  Buildmg.  When  fully  staffed, 
this  facility  will  offer  enhanced  access  to  the  Museum's  distinguished  special  collections,  while  also 
providing  secure,  environmentally  sound  housing.  SEL  completed  renovation  of  the  Dibner  Library  of 
the  History  of  Science  and  Technology,  located  in  the  National  Museum  of  American  History,  which 
included  installation  of  compact  shelving. 

Collections  -  SIL  acquires  materials  through  purchase  and  a  gift  and  exchange  program  with 
4,600  partners  in  150  countries.  For  FY  1996,  SIL  projects  an  extraordinary  inflation  rate  of  17.8%  for 
serial  subscriptions.  Supplemental  funding  from  the  Institution  for  FY  1996  -  1999  will  partially  subvent 
this  rise  in  costs,  but  the  necessity  of  covering  the  balance  will  severely  reduce  funds  available  for 
monographs.  Through  the  process  of  preservation  by  microfilm  and  photocopy,  more  than  1 ,000  brittle 
books  were  replaced  with  archivally  sound  formats.  A  major  reorganization  combined  the  cataloging 
units  into  one  Cataloging  Services  Department.  The  Getty  Grant  Prognun  awarded  funds  to  SIL  for 
creation  of  an  Online  Index  and  Finding  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  African  Art  and  Culture.  The  three- 
year  project  will  make  available,  in  SIRIS  and  on  the  Internet,  52,000  citations  to  articles,  books, 
pamphlets  and  other  publications  . 

In  June  1995,  SIL  received  a  grant  from  the  Seidell  &idowment  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  a 
World  Wide  Web  server,  and  the  electronic  republishing  of  out-of-print  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
(BAE)  reports.  The  BAE  reports,  along  with  SIL's  Home  Page  and  those  of  several  branch  libraries,  are 
now  available  worldwide  to  users  of  the  World  Wide  Web.  Through  an  efficient  set  of  standardized, 
LAN-based  menus  for  Project  Access,  every  SIL  branch  library  offers  its  users  a  complete  suite  of 
electronic  reference  services,  including  access  to  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Outreach  -  The  Dibner  Fund  supported  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Chemistry  Imagined,"  a  free 
public  program  of  four  performances  about  balloons  from  sheet  music  housed  in  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  Branch  Library  collections,  and  two  SIL/Dibner  Library  Resident  Scholars  of  the  History  of 
Science  and  Technology.   The  Libraries  opened  a  new  exhibition,  "Science  and  the  Artist's  Book,"  in  its 
gaUery  in  the  Museum  of  American  History.  An  electronic  version  of  the  exhibition  is  now  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.   Since  1960,  SIL,  with  support  from  the  Seidell  fund  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  has  published  and  distributed  gratis  copies  of  277  scientific  books  and  articles  translated  into 
EngUsh  from  foreign  languages. 

Nonappmpriatfid  Funding  -  An  administrative  allotment  funds  salaries  and  related  support  costs, 
including  travel,  training,  and  supplies.  A  program  allotment  supports  special  events,  such  as  public 
lectures  and  seminar.  Income  from  the  Libraries  Special  Collections  and  Ripley  endowments  support  the 
purchase  of  books  in  many  disciplines. 
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Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS                                                    11 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

39 

2,735 

14 

1,696 

4 

1,754 

0 

23 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

45 

2,643 

16 

1,284 

4 

2,150 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

45 

2,776 

16 

1,720 

4 

2,000 

0 

0 

Ahstrart  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service  (SITES)  expands  the  Smithsonian's 
presence  beyond  Washington,  D.C.  by  circulating  exhibitions  to  public  audiences  in  museums  large  and 
small  and  in  schools,  libraries,  science  centers,  historical  societies,  zoos,  aquariums,  and  community 
centers.  SITES  exhibitions  reach  millions  of  people  annually  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  A 
commitment  to  audience  access  drives  the  development  of  all  SITES  programs.   SITES'  top  priority  is 
increasing  the  availability  of  Smithsonian-created  exhibitions  among  people  who  caimot  see  them 
firsthand  by  visiting  the  Institution's  museums.   Facilitating  the  sharing  of  exhibitions  created  outside  the 
Smithsonian-SITES'  second  priority-is  another  way  SITES  works  to  respond  to  the  diverse  program 
needs  and  interests  of  the  national  audience  it  serves. 

In  FY  1996,  the  International  Gallery  merged  with  SITES.  The  International  Gallery  combines 
public  and  scholarly  programs  with  the  exliibit  on  display.  It  presents  exhibitions  in  the  S.  Dillon  Ripley 
Center  that  deal  with  significant  global  and  cultural  topics. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service.  The  Institution  requires  $133,000  for 
Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this  line  item. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service  reconfigures  and  packages,  for 
widespread  circulation,  exhibitions  developed  by  Smithsonian  museums  and  program  offices  and  by 
institutions  and  organizations  outside  the  Smithsonian.   SITES  tailors  the  form  and  content  of  these 
exhibitions  to  meet  the  program  needs  and  technical  capabilities  of  museums  and  cultural  and  educational 
facilities  nationwide. 


In  developing  exhibitions  for  audiences  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds,  SITES  strives  to  do  more 
than  present  artifacts.   SITES  exhibitions  represent  a  broad  range  of  human  perspectives;  they  pose 
questions,  communicate  abstractions,  and  challenge  visitors  to  make  connections  between  objects, 
people,  places,  events,  and  ideas.  By  emphasizing  diverse  viewpoints  and  by  using  inquiry  as  a  means 
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of  interpreting  exhibition  themes  and  images,  SITES  hopes  to  encourage  people  to  explore  the  full 
breadth  of  possibilities  about  themselves,  others,  and  the  world  around  them.   As  a  high-visibility 
outreach  arm  of  the  Smithsonian,  SITES'  more  than  75  exhibitions  tour  museums  and  cultural  centers  in 
all  50  states.   SITES  hopes  that  its  expanded  visitor  base  in  FY  1996  will  enable  more  Americans  than 
ever  before  to  experience  the  rich  variety  of  exhibition  programs  available  from  the  Smithsonian. 

Smithsonian  Ebdiibitions  -  SITES'  FY  1996  program  continues  to  mirror  the  scope  and  vitality 
of  the  Smithsonian.   Traveling  exhibitions  about  World  War  n,  spiders,  jazz,  ocean  conservation, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  gospel  music,  and  cultural  diversity  are  but  a  small  sampling  of  the  many  subjects 
through  which  SITES  represents  collections  and  research  from  the  Institution's  many  museums  and 
program  offices. 

SITES  will  take  a  major  step  forward  during  FY  1996  in  expanding  its  national  audience  with  a 
new  initiative  aimed  at  bringing  the  Smithsonian  to  public  libraries  across  the  country.   Capitalizing  on 
the  widespread  enthusiasm,  that  accompanied  SITES'  library  version  of  the  Natural  History  Museum's 
"Seeds  of  Change"  exhibition,  SITES  and  the  American  Library  Association  will  circulate  a  low-cost, 
easy-to-install,  small-format  version  of  "Beyond  Category:  The  Musical  Genius  of  Duke  Ellington." 
Smaller,  resource-poor  exhibit  centers  also  will  benefit  in  FY  1996  from  panel  versions  of  other  major 
SITES  exhibitions,  including  "Before  Freedom  Came:   African  American  Life  in  the  Antebellum  South" 
and  "Saynday  Was  Coming  Along,"  which  is  based  on  Kiowa  Indian  children's  stories.   During 
FY  1996,  "Produce  for  Victory,"  an  exhibition  of  World  War  n  victory  posters  that  SITES  developed 
with  the  National  Museum  of  American  History,  will  visit  museums  in  more  than  twenty  rural  areas.   All 
of  these  projects  aim  to  give  communities  too  often  excluded  from  national  cultural  programs  the  chance 
to  experience  some  of  the  Smithsonian's  richest  exhibit  programs. 

Exhibition  Partnerships  -  Partnerships  with  institutions  and  organizations  outside  the 
Smithsonian  enable  SITES  to  meet  more  fiiUy  the  program  needs  and  interests  of  the  Institution's  diverse 
national  audience.  In  FY  1996,  SITES  officially  inaugurated  a  five-year  collaboration  with  the  National 
Geographic  Society  in  a  world  geography  exhibition  for  young  people  entitled  "Earth  2  U. "  Another 
long-teiTO  collaboration  with  the  Mexican  Cultural  Institute  resulted  in  a  national  tour  of  "Mexico:   A 
Landscape  Revisited,"  an  exhibition  that  surveys  three  centuries  of  Mexican  landscape  painting. 

Together  with  state  humanities  councils  across  the  Nation,  SITES  will  circulate  "Bam  Again!," 
an  exhibition  that  explores  historic  and  revitalized  bam  architecture  in  America.   A  preparatory 
workshop  for  museums  on  the  tour  will  give  participants  the  opportunity  to  develop  educational 
programs  and  resource  guides  tailored  to  their  own  communities. 

Nonappropriated  Funding  -  SITES  nonappropriated  funds  support  design  and  production,  publications, 
materials,  outside  specialists,  contractual  services,  and  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  Trust  fund  employees. 
Individuals,  organizations,  and  corporations  donate  gifts  and  grants  for  specific  SITES  projects. 
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Administration 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOV'T 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS       | 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

377 

31,260 

269 

26,945 

4 

916 

0 

252 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

388 

31,024 

269 

26,149 

4 

896 

0 

252 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

388 

32,622 

269 

26,691 

4 

856 

0 

252 

Ahstrart  -  Administration  includes  executive  management  and  related  functions  provided  by  the  Offices 
of  the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  Provost,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Finance  and  Administration,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Institutional  Advancement.   As  a  result  of  the  Secretary's  reorganization,  the 
newly  established  Office  of  the  Provost  oversees  the  programmatic  activities  of  the  Institution;  the  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  oversees  administrative  activities. 

Administrative  units  receive  both  appropriated  funds  and  nonappropriated  Trust  funds  for  their 
operating  expenses.  Currently,  some  offices,  such  as  the  Office  of  Sponsored  Projects,  are  supported 
entirely  with  Trust  funds. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
Administration.  The  Institution  requires  $1 ,598,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff  funded  in  this 
line-item. 

Prngram  -  Office  of  the  Secretary  -  The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  supported  by  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  and  the  Office  of  the  Provost,  oversees  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  maintains  continuous 
communication  with  the  Board  of  Regents  and  its  committees.   Staff  support  for  biodiversity  and 
environmental  affairs,  Latino  affairs,  and  electronic  communications  are  integrated  within  this  office. 
This  line-item  also  includes  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Institution-wide  planning,  management 
analysis,  and  budgeting  functions. 

Office  of  the  Provost  -  The  Provost  serves  as  the  Smithsonian's  chief  programs  officer, 
providing  leadership  and  integrated  oversight  for  all  of  the  Institution's  programmatic  activities  carried 
out  in  the  museums,  research  institutes,  central  education  and  other  program  offices,  as  well  as  research 
support  units  including  libraries  and  archives.  The  Provost  reviews  and  evaluates  the  management  of 
programs  in  research,  exhibitions,  and  education  outreach  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  humanities;  provides 
op)erational  facilitation  to  the  program  units;  and  maintains  close  working  relationships  with  directors  and 
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their  boards.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Provost  is  responsible  for  institutional  studies  and  adherence 
to  laws  governing  accessibility  and  scientific  diving. 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  -  The  Under  Secretary  serves  as  the  Institution's  chief  operating 
officer  and  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  Institution.   This  office  oversees  the 
Institution's  central  business  activities;  the  activities  of  the  General  Counsel;  government  relations 
activities,  including  liaison  functions  with  Federal  agencies,  state  and  local  govenmients,  and 
organizations  with  related  interests;  and  central  computing  and  telecommunications  services. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Finance  and  Administration  -  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Finance  and  Administration  serves  as  the  Institution's  Chief  Financial  Officer  and  oversees  an  array  of 
financial,  administrative,  and  facilities  services,  including  the  accounting  and  reporting  for  the 
Smithsonian's  assets,  liabilities,  and  equities;  the  acquisition  of,  contracting  for,  and  management  of 
Smithsonian  properties;  the  management  of  the  Institution's  equal  opportunity  programs;  human 
resources  management;  photographic  and  photograph  preservation  fiinctions;  duplicating  services;  the 
management  of  grants  and  contracts  between  the  Institution  and  public  and  private  organizations;  the 
assurance  of  safety  and  integrity  of  financial  assets  and  the  identification  and  control  of  risks;  and 
facilities  services  programs  to  address  physical  plant  management  and  the  protection  of  staff,  visitors  and 
collections  from  physical  and  environmental  danger.   This  office  also  provides  an  ombudsman  who 
serves  as  a  neutral  party  for  addressing  employee  work-related  problems,  concerns,  and  complaints. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Institutional  Advancement  -  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Institutional  Advancement  has  supervisory  and  coordinative  responsibilities  for  the  wide-ranging  private 
sector  fund-raising  activities  of  the  Smithsonian,  including  special  events.   The  office  coordinates  fund- 
raising  objectives  with  those  of  the  individual  museums  and  research  institutes  to  ensure  that  the 
Smithsonian  receives  the  maximum  level  of  private  support  for  its  research,  exhibitions,  educational,  and 
public  service  activities.  The  Assistant  Secretary  provides  direct  supervision  of  the  directors  of  the 
Office  of  Membership  and  Development  and  the  Office  of  Special  Events  and  Conference  Services. 

Nnnapprnpriated  Fimris  -  Unrestricted  funding  supports  the  executive  management  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  Institution.   Restricted  funds  support  scientific  research  and  fellowships,  fund-raising 
initiatives,  public  relations  brochures,  and  planning  and  studies  related  to  executing  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Office  of  Protection  Services 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 

GRANTS  & 

CONTRACTS 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

735 

31,026 

2 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

781 

29,582 

2 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

781 

31,479 

2 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ahsfrart  -  The  Office  of  Protection  Services  (OPS)  protects  and  secures  the  National  Collections 
entrusted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  ensures  the  safety  and  security  of  staff  and  visitors,  while 
permitting  an  appropriate  level  of  public  access  to  collections  and  properties.  In  FY  1995,  the  Health 
Services  Unit  within  OPS  merged  with  the  Office  of  Environmental  Management  and  Safety. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Office  of  Protection  Services.  The  Institution  requires  $1 ,897,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing 
staff  funded  in  this  line-item. 

Prngram  -  The  Office  of  Protection  Services  provides  round-the-clock  security  for  all  Smithsonian 
facilities  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area;  the  Cooper  Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum  in  New  York 
City;  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York  City;  and  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute  in  Panama.   OPS  integrates  uniformed  security  services  with  alarm  system  monitoring 
and  maintenance,  investigation  services,  and  escorts  to  provide  a  safe  and  secure  operating  environment. 
OPS  continues  to  modernize  by  providing  state-of-the-art  automated  systems  and  equipment  and  to 
improve  the  training  of  employees. 

Training  -  Since  1993,  OPS  has  trained  more  than  600  officers  at  its  museum  security  course, 
conducted  in  a  joint  venture  with  Jacksonville  State  University  and  the  United  States  Army  ,  and  located 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama.  This  training  investment  represents  a  much-needed  Smithsonian 
commitment  to  improving  employee  qualifications  and  services.   In  addition,  45  officers  have  attended 
the  new  supervisors'  course  and  138  officers  have  attended  recertification  classes. 

Security  Alarm  System  -  In  FY  1993,  OPS  funded  a  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
study  to  recommend  long-  and  short-term  strategies  for  its  security  alarm  system  upgrade  and 
replacement.   The  team,  from  the  Intrusion  Detection  System  Center  of  Expertise,  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
delivered  its  long-term  findings  in  December  1994.   OPS  is  integrating  these  recommendations  into 
Institution  planning. 
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OfTice  of  Physical  Plant 


Fiscal 
Year 

APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

UNRESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 

GOVT 
GRANTS  & 
CONTRACTS       | 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

SOOO 

FTE 

$000 

FY  1995 
Actual 

485 

55.315 

14 

1,345 

0 

26 

0 

0 

FY  1996 
Estimate 

518 

55,175 

15 

1,177 

2 

111 

0 

0 

FY  1997 
Estimate 

518 

60,111 

15 

1,188 

2 

115 

0 

0 

Abstract  -  The  Office  of  Physical  Plant  (OPP)  administers,  maintains,  and  repairs  15  museum  and  ait 
gallery  buildings  and  grounds,  as  well  as  many  other  work  and  collection  storage  areas,  by  providing 
architectural,  engineering,  and  facility  planning  services.   In  support  of  research,  exhibitions,  education, 
and  other  public  programs,  OPP  provides  utilities,  transportation,  mail  services,  exhibit  renovation,  and 
other  program  services.   OPP  also  provides  technical  support  to  several  Smithsonian  units  located  outside 
the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area,  including  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  in 
Panama,  the  Fred  Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arizona,  and  the  Smithsonian  Environmental 
Research  Center  in  Edgewater,  Maryland. 

On  October  1,  1995,  the  Office  of  Plant  Services  (OPlantS).  Office  of  Design  and  Constniction 
(ODC),  and  the  Office  of  Architectural  History  and  Historic  Preservation  (OAHHP)  were  merged  to 
form  the  Office  of  Physical  Plant  (OPP).   This  line-item  also  includes  the  South  Group  Facilities 
Management  Office,  the  Quadrangle  Facility  Management  Office,  and  Rent  and  Central  Utilities 
accounts. 

For  FY  1997,  the  Smithsonian  is  not  seeking  additional  funding  for  programmatic  increases  for 
the  Office  of  Physical  Plant.   The  Institution  requires  $1 ,660,000  for  Necessary  Pay  for  existing  staff 
funded  in  this  line-item.   An  increase  of  $3,276,000  justified  in  the  Mandatory  Increases  for  Sustaimng 
Base  Operations  section  of  this  budget  request  will  support  the  Institution's  central  utilities, 
communications,  postage,  and  rent. 

Program  -  Office  of  Physical  Plant:  Immediate  Office  -  The  immediate  office  administers  facility 
projects  and  financial  management  for  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  operations,  and  other 
support  services  within  Smithsonian  Institution  facilities.  It  provides  trade  and  craft  support  for  the 
Institution  that  includes  plumbing,  electrical,  wood-crafting,  painting,  and  plastering  efforts  for  various 
units. 
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Architectural  History  and  Historic  Preservation  Division  -  Architectural  History  and  Historic 
Preservation  (AHHP)  establishes  historical  preservation  policy  and  oversees  preservation  practices  for  the 
Smithsonian.   AHHP  functions  as  a  center  for  research  and  maintains  the  Castle  Collection  of 
19th  century  furnishings. 

Design  and  Construction  Division  -  The  Design  and  Construction  Division  (DCD)  provides 
project  management  and  professional  assistance  to  Smithsonian  units  that  guarantee  safe  environments  for 
visiton,  staff,  and  the  National  Collections.  It  also  performs  ongoing  surveys  of  all  facilities  to 
determine  the  requirements  needed  to  bring  the  Institution  into  compliance  with  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act.   DCD  oversees  projects  and  manages  financial  resources  for  the  Institution's  Repair  and 
Restoration  (R&R)  and  Construction  programs.  In  addition  to  repairs  and  construction,  DCD  assists 
with  exhibit  construction  and  other  space  modification  projects.  Primary  services  include  orchestration 
of  planning,  design,  and  construction  activities;  financial  management  of  all  projects;  review  of  exhibit 
designs  to  ensure  compatibility  with  existing  building  systems;  and  compliance  with  safety,  health,  and 
accessibility  requirements. 

South  Group  Facilities  Management  -  South  Group  Facilities  Management  is  responsible  for 
cleaning,  waste  and  recyclable  trash  disposal,  minor  maintenance,  labor  services,  lamping,  craft  services, 
shipping  and  receiving,  special  events,  and  safety,  occupational,  and  environmental  health  program 
planning  and  execution  for  the  Arts  and  Industries  and  Smithsonian  Institution  buildings.   South  Group 
Facilities  Management  also  coordinates  and  monitors  contracts  for  structural  maintenance,  waste  and 
recycable  trash  removal,  pest  control,  and  renovation  projects  for  these  buildings. 

Quadrangle  Facility  Management  -  Quadrangle  Facility  Management  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
support  services  to  the  Education  Center  of  the  S.  Dillon  Ripley  Center,  National  Museum  of  African 
Art,  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Associates,  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition 
Service,  and  the  International  Center.  These  services  include  space  scheduling,  as  well  as  custodial, 
labor,  rigging,  minor  maintenance,  lamping,  shipping  and  receiving,  and  otiier  related  sen'ices. 
Quadrangle  Facility  Management  is  also  responsible  for  coordinating  trash  removal  and  pest  control 
services  for  the  Quadrangle. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 


Fiscal 
Year 

$000 

FY  1995  Appropriation 

4,042 

FY  1996  Estimate 

3,250 

FY  1997  Estimate 

4,000 

The  National  Zoological  Park  complex  includes  163  acres  in  the  Rock  Creek  Valley  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  3,150-acre  Conservation  and  Research  Center  located  near  Front  Royal, 
Virginia.  In  keeping  with  the  1889  charter,  the  National  Zoological  Park  endeavors  to  "administer  and 
improve"  the  Zoo  for  "the  advancement  of  science  and  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people. " 

Appropriations  to  this  account  provide  funding  for  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  to  plant 
property;  additions  to  existing  facilities  and  minor  new  facilities,  including  exhibits;  plans  and 
specifications  for  construction;  and  renovation,  restoration,  and  construction  of  new  facilities  outlined  in 
the  Master  Plan  of  the  National  Zoological  Park. 

The  Zoo  contracts  for  most  construction  and  improvement  projects.  If  contractor  estimates  are 
above  acceptable  cost  levels,  it  is  sometimes  more  economical  to  hire  temporary  help  to  accomplish  the 
work.  In  these  cases,  funds  in  this  account  are  used  to  hire  temporary  laborers.  The  account  also  funds 
related  expenses  such  as  relocation  of  animals  during  the  renovation  or  construction  of  facilities  and 
major  grounds  maintenance  resulting  from  ice  and  storm  damage. 

The  FY  1997  request  is  as  follows: 

Rock  Creek  Master  Plan: 

Grasslands  $    600,000 

Renovation,  Repair,  and  Improvements: 

Rock  Creek  and  Front  Royal  3,400,000 

TOTAL  $4,000,000 
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ROCK  CREEK  MASTER  PLAN 

ara«lanrfs  (SfiOfl.nOfl)  -  The  Grasslands  exhibit,  exceeding  six  acres,  will  consist  of  three  distinct 
grassland  habitats,  each  segment  to  be  self-contained  and  of  varying  topography.  These  areas  will  depict 
three  primary  grassland  habitats  including  the  American  Prairies  (bison  and  prairie  dogs),  African 
Grasslands,  and  a  Domestication  area.   Each  exhibit  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  on  the  central 
theme  of  grasslands  through  time.  Topics  include:  the  domestication  of  grains,  human  history  on 
grasslands,  the  living  world  beneath  the  suiface  of  grasslands,  medicinal  and  food  plants  of  grasslands, 
and  multiple  use  of  grasslands  throughout  the  world,  past  and  present. 

The  American  Prairies  will  be  located  between  the  Panda  House  and  the  bus  lot  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Olmsted  Walk.  This  area  will  highlight  bison  and  prairie  dogs  and  include  features  such  as  the 
new  panda  house  entrance  with  accessibility  for  the  handicapped,  an  interpretation  area,  an  expanded 
picnic  area,  a  new  rest  room,  expanded  seating  areas,  a  prairie  pothole,  and  a  prairie  garden  with 
interpretation  of  plants  and  their  use  for  medicine  and  crafts. 

African  Grasslands  will  be  adjacent  to  the  Education  Building  that  can  be  entered  and  exited  off 
Olmsted  Walk.  This  exhibit  will  feature  cheetahs  and  other  diverse  grasslands  animals  such  as  zebra, 
ostrich,  meerkat,  several  species  of  gazelles,  and  vultures.  The  exhibit  will  include  a  subterranean 
segment  that  will  highlight  soU  invertebrates,  root  systems,  and  abundant  micro  flora  and  fauna. 

The  Domestication  exhibit  will  be  located  west  of  the  Small  Mammal  House  and  will  display 
farmyard  animals  and  domesticated  plants.  It  also  will  feature  rare  cattle  breeds,  swine,  and  poultry;  turf 
plots;  and  the  major  grains  and  vegetables  of  the  world. 

"Anticipation"  areas  will  introduce  visitors  to  the  exhibits.  These  areas  will  be  places  to  rest  and 
picnic  and  for  children  to  play.   Visitors  will  be  educated  on  a  variety  of  grasses  from  every  imaginable 
viewpoint-from  information  about  their  luncheon  bread  (derived  from  a  grass)  to  where  they  can  learn 
more  about  grass  in  the  exhibit  and  throughout  the  park.  The  current  Panda  Plaza  will  be  one  of  these 
"anticipation"  areas. 

The  Grasslands  project  encompasses  three  phases  of  design  and  construction  for  the  American 
Prairies,  Domestication  and  African  Grasslands.  Thus  far,  funds  totaling  $3,279  million  have  been 
appropriated  through  1995  for  this  project.  The  Institution  anticipates  that  by  the  end  of  FY  1996  a 
contract  will  be  awarded  for  construction  of  the  American  Prairies  area  and  that  this  phase  of  the 
Grasslands  complex  will  open  in  fiscal  year  20(X).  The  $6(X),(K)0  requested  for  FY  1997  will  complete 
Phase  I,  the  Panda  Plaza  and  Bison  Grasslands  area. 
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RENOVATION,  REPAIR,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  National  Zoological  Park  is  responsible  for  the  repair  and  preventive  maintenance  of  its 
facilities.  The  Zoo  strives  to  maintain  a  safe  environment  for  its  visiting  public  and  staff,  provide 
ecologically  suitable  and  comfortable  enclosures  for  the  animals,  and  maintain  all  buildings  in  good 
condition. 

The  request  of  $3.4  million  for  FY  1997  will  support  those  activities  at  Rock  Creek  and  Front 
Royal  required  to  maintain  safe,  environmentally  efficient  and  sound  facilities.  These  funds  will  not 
only  contribute  to  repair  damages  to  structures  and  roadways  totaling  approximately  $250,000  from  the 
severe  winter  storms  of  1996,  but  to  continue  the  preventive  maintenance  program  to  maintain  facility 
integrity. 

Rnfk  Crppk  -  The  Zoo's  Rock  Creek  facilities  include  ahnost  500,000  square  feet  of  buildings  and  more 
than  160,000  square  feet  of  roofs.   Along  with  the  Park's  perimeter  fence,  measuring  10,546  linear  feet, 
the  Zoo's  in-ground  utility  distribution  system  includes  more  than  4,600  linear  feet  of  high-voltage 
electrical  lines,  approximately  4,000  linear  feet  of  medium-voltage  electrical  lines,  16,000  linear  feet  of 
water  mains,  6,000  linear  feet  of  gas  mains,  28,000  linear  feet  of  sewer  lines,  and  14,000  linear  feet  of 
storm  drains.  The  Park's  preventive  maintenance  program  includes  the  care  of  these  systems,  many  of 
which  are  well  beyond  their  estimated  life. 

The  FY  1997  repair  and  improvement  program  at  the  Rock  Creek  site  proposes  to  procure 
professional  services  to  plan  and  design  various  projects.  Funds  will  also  be  directed  to  contracted 
maintenance  services  for  HVAC  systems  and  construction  services  for  various  repair  and  improvement 
projects. 

Front  Rnyal  -  The  Zoo's  Conservation  and  Research  Center  at  Front  Royal  is  a  facility  devoted  to  the 
conservation  of  endangered  wildlife  through  programs  in  propagation,  research,  and  international 
biodiversity  training.  The  3,150-acre  facility  includes  more  than  89  structures  ranging  from  animal 
shehers  to  research  laboratories  and  residences.  The  property  has  more  than  Vh  miles  of  roads,  20  miles 
of  jeep  trails,  and  30  miles  of  fences. 

The  repair  and  improvement  program  at  Front  Royal  for  FY  1997  includes  renovating,  repairing, 
and  upgrading  the  physical,  environmental,  and  operating  systems  that  impact  the  security  for  the  facility 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  energy  use  and  scientific  operations. 

The  following  chart  details  future  funding  levels  for  those  programs  requested  in  this  budget 
justification. 
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REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION  OF  BUILDINGS 


Fiscal 
Year 

$000 

FY  1995  Appropriation 

23,954 

FY  1996  Estimate 

33,954 

FY  1997  Estimate 

38,000 

The  Institution  is  steward  of  the  valuable  and  visible  buildings  entrusted  to  it  by  the  nation. 
These  facilities  form  a  vital  infrastructure  for  accomplishment  of  many  programs  and  activities,  provide 
safe  haven  to  irreplaceable  collections,  and  allow  public  access  to  the  collections  and  programs  by 
millions  of  visitors  and  scholars.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  themselves  important  icons  of  the  nation's 
cultural  heritage,  part  of  the  nation's  "face"  to  the  world,  and  must  be  preserved  with  the  intent  of 
occupying  them  indefinitely.   Funding  for  repair  and  renewal  of  the  Institution's  facilities  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  need  and  this  has  resulted  in  accelerating  deterioration  of  the  Smithsonian's  physical  plant. 
The  current  estimate  of  unfunded  facilities  renewal  requirements  is  in  the  $250  million  range.  In  May 
1995,  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  expressed  concern  about  the 
magnitude  and  continuing  growth  of  the  deferred  maintenance  problem,  and  recommended  an  immediate 
investment  in  renovation  and  restoration  of  the  Institution's  facilities.    "Otherwise,  the  Smithsonian  will 
no  longer  convey  to  our  citizens,  or  to  the  world,  the  image  of  a  nation  rich  in  cultural  experience,  in 
natural  resources,  and  in  its  vision  for  the  future.'" 

Assessment  of  Facility  Conditions 

Major  building  systems  and  components  are  known  to  have  limited  life  expectancies.  Despite 
planned  preventive  maintenance  and  repair  efforts,  the  heavy  and  constant  use  of  the  buildings  has 
exacerbated  the  natural  aging  process  of  components.  As  building  systems  age,  the  risk  of  operational 
failure,  scheduled  building  closings,  and  damage  to  collections  increases  dramatically. 

The  model  in  Chart  1^  illustrates  the  predicted  performance  curve  throughout  a  building  system 
or  component's  average  life.  According  to  the  Association  of  Higher  Education  Facilities  Officers\  a 
nationally  recognized  facilities  management  organization,  optimal  performance  decreases  by  40%  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  through  a  system's  useful  life,  reaching  the  minimum  acceptable  performance  level, 
labeled  "Fair"  on  the  chart.  From  that  point  on,  performance  declines  steeply,  decreasing  another  40% 
in  the  next  12%  of  the  system's  life  expectancy.  Past  this  point  is  the  "breakdown"  mode  of  operation. 
Once  a  system  has  reached  this  stage,  it  can  no  longer  reliably  support  programs  housed  in  the  building. 


E  Pluribus  Unum:  This  Divine  Paradox,   Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Smithsomaji  Institution,  May  1995,  Washington, 
DC. 

BuiJding  Research  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council,  "The  Fourth  Dimension  in  Building:  Strategies  for  Minimizing 
Obsolescence,"  1993. 

"Understanding  the  Life  Cycle  of  Buildings  and  Structures,"  by  Chris  Hodges,  President,  Facility  Engineering  Associates,  P.C., 
published  in  Proceedings  of  the  1 994  Educational  Conference  and  SJst  Annual  Meeting  ofAPPA:  The  Association  of  Higher  Education 
FaciUties  Officers,  July  10-12,  1994,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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In  the  case  of  museum  mechanical  systems  (heating,  ventilating  and  air  conditioning  systems)  or  roofs, 
this  usually  means  that  the  continuous  close  control  of  environmental  conditions  and  refuge  from  the 
elements  required  to  preserve  collections  cannot  be  guaranteed.  In  addition,  it  costs  as  much  as  five 
times  more  to  achieve  this  minimally  acceptable  performance  through  "breakdown"  maintenance  --  that 
is,  repairing  or  replacing  system  components  on  an  emergency  basis  when  they  fail.  Resources  spent  to 
patch  existing  systems  are  essentially  wasted  when  the  systems  later  require  fiill  replacement.  The 
potential  for  irreparable  damage  to  the  collections  and  unplanned  system  failures  carries  major 
implications  for  the  Institution.  When  a  system  has  deteriorated  to  the  breakdown  point,  major  renewal 
or  replacement  is  the  only  way  to  regain  acceptable  performance. 


Optimum  Perfomiance                                 i     ^  Maximum 
\^                                    !  /  Useful  Ufe 

^^^^••^^^                 <         Ukaly  Aging 
^X.            I,-^  Without 
X^^        Ranewal 

Minimum  Acceptable  Perfomiance         \^ 

IV 

Life-Cycle  Time  in  Years 

Chart  1:  System  Life  Progression 

Current  Smithsonian  Facilities  Conditions 

Chart  2  plots  the  current  position  of  the  Smithsonian's  major  facilities  on  a  curve.  The  curve 
represents  a  composite  rate  of  deterioration  for  all  building  systems  over  an  estimated  40  year  life  span. 
The  Institution's  buildings  were  placed  on  this  curve  based  on  the  estimated  remaining  useful  life.  The 
specific  parameters  used  to  assess  existing  conditions  were  watertight  enclosure;  heating,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning  (HVAC)  and  electrical  systems  age  and  condition;  and  need  for  compliance  with  current 
codes  and  industry  operating  standards. 
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Life-Cycle  Time  in  Years 

Chart  2:  Smithsonian  Facilities  Conditions  in  1996 

It  is  clear  from  Chart  2  that  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (built  in  1910  with  wings 
added  in  1960-1964,  the  Smithsonian's  largest  building  with  the  area-1.1  million  square  feet)  and  the 
American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery  Building  (built  between  1836-1860)  are  already  in  seriously 
deteriorated  condition.   Two  more  buildings,  the  Smithsonian  Castle  (1846)  and  the  Arts  and  Industries 
Building  (1879),  are  rapidly  approaching  the  state  in  which  system  or  component  failure  may  threaten  the 
closing  of  significant  portions  of  the  building  to  public  and  staff  activities,  and  expose  the  collections  to 
the  risk  of  irreparable  damage.  Together,  these  four  buildings  represent  30%  of  the  Institution's  usable 
area,  and  all  four  buildings  contain  significant  amounts  of  public  space.  The  cost  to  renew  these 
facilities  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $200  million. 

Although  other  major  Smithsonian  buildings  are  not  yet  below  the  "Good"  range  in  overall 
condition,  periodic  repair  and  upgrade  of  the  individual  systems  and  components  in  these  facilities  is 
necessary  to  prevent  further  deterioration.   Failure  to  renovate  and  renew  in  a  timely  manner  hastens 
decline  of  the  overall  building  condition. 

Planned  Renewal  of  Smithsonian  Facilities 

The  Institution  seeks  to  achieve  a  balance  between  correcting  the  unacceptable  condition  of  its 
four  older  buildings,  and  maintaining  the  current  condition  of  its  other  facilities  through  systematic 
renewal  and  repair.   The  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  concluded  that,  "A 
total  of  $50  million  each  year  for  the  next  decade  would  assure  that  present  facilities  are  restored  to  the 
point  of  being  safe  and  appropriate  for  people  and  for  collections. '  "*  Chart  3  illustrates  projected 
facilities  conditions  by  fiscal  year  2001  at  the  $50  million  level. 


£  Pluribus  Unum:  This  Divine  Paradox. 
liMtitution,  May  1995.  Washington,  DC 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Smithsonian 
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Chart  3:  Projected  Smithsonian  Facilities  Conditions  in  FY  2001  at  $50  million  annuaUy  as 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

FY  1997  Request 

While  the  goal  is  annual  funding  at  the  $50  million  level,  ecomonic  reaUties  have  guided  the 
Institution's  request  of  $38  million  for  FY  1997.  This  amount  represents  a  $4  million  incremental 
increase  over  the  $34  million  approved  in  Conference  for  FY  1996.  The  Institution  is  very  appreciative 
of  past  Congressional  support  for  this  important  effort.  The  resources  requested  in  FY  1997  will 
continue  to  move  the  Smithsonian  in  the  direction  of  responsible  stewardship  of  its  physical  assets. 

The  Institution  requesU  resources  m  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  to  be  used  as  required  to 
complete  the  most  urgent  repair  and  facilities  renewal  projects.  The  following  chart  summarizes  the 
estimated  general  levels  of  expenditure  over  the  next  five  years  in  major  categories. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Fiscal 
Year 

1                                                                                                    T 

$000 

FY  1995  Appropriation 

21,857 

FY  1996  Estimate 

27,700 

FY  1997  Estimate 

13,000 

Plans  for  facility  development  represent  a  major  investment  in  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
Smithsonian's  existing  programs,  including  collections  management,  research,  public  exhibitions  and 
education,  and  other  services.  The  Institution  requests  $13  million  in  FY  1997  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
The  five-year  program  is  summarized  on  the  chart  following  the  narrative.  The  preliininary  estimates  of 
the  impact  on  operating  costs  over  the  next  five  yean  are  in  prqjaration.  These  operating  cost  estimates 
will  be  refined  each  year  as  design  and  construction  phases  progress.  The  most  significant  project  issues 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

This  year's  Construction  request  is  as  follows: 


Major  Construction: 


NMAI,  MaU  Museum  $    4,000,000 

Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  3,000,000 


Minor  Construction: 

Alterations  and  Modifications 


4,000,000 
Total     $  13,000,000 


MAJOR  CONSTRUCTION 

The  magnitude  of  the  collections  held  by  the  Smithsonian  is  estimated  to  be  140  million  objects 
and  specimens.  Providing  adequate  and  appropriate  space  for  these  collections  emerges  repeatedly  as  the 
most  critical  collections  management  priority.  Because  of  the  severe  lack  of  adequate  space,  objects  are 
stored  in  potentially  dangerous  conditions.   Causes  of  damage  to  the  collection  range  from  inadequate  or 
non-existent  temperature  and  humidity  control  and  biological  factors  such  as  mold,  mildew  and  vermin, 
to  theft,  vandalism,  and  natural  disasters. 

Many  of  the  museum  buildings  are  too  poorly  constructed  to  provide  the  quality  of  space  needed 
to  protect  the  collections.  They  have  inadequate  doors,  walls,  and  windows  and  antiquated  mechanical, 
plumbing  and  electrical  systems.  Storing  collections  in  substandard  space,  even  temporarily  and  out  of 
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necessity,  has  both  banned  them  and  limited  their  accessibility  to  staff  and  researchers.  Because  storage 
areas  are  so  crowded,  objects  are  often  placed  wherever  space  can  be  found.   Some  objects  are  located 
on  top  of  storage  cabinets,  for  example,  rather  than  inside  them.   Overcrowding  also  makes  it  difficult 
for  staff  to  perform  routine  cleaning  and  conservation  needed  to  protect  objects  from  deterioration.   Lack 
of  adequate  storage  has  forced  museums  to  restrict  their  acquisition  of  new  collections,  even  to  the  point 
of  declining  worthy  bequests.   As  a  consequence,  off-site  storage  has  become  increasingly  important  to 
the  Institution. 

The  highest  priority  in  the  Institution's  long  range  capital  program  is  to  provide  adequate  and 
appropriate  space  in  which  to  house,  care  for,  and  study  the  collections.  The  staff  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  satisfy  space  needs  for  the  care  of  its  diverse  collections  for  the  next  20  years. 
Components  of  this  program  include  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  of  the  American  Indian  Museum  and 
the  Air  and  Space  Extension. 

The  other  important  issue  addressed  by  the  Smithsonian's  capital  program  is  the  need  for  space 
for  exhibitions  and  public  activities  associated  with  displaying  current  collections,  such  as  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Mall  Museum  and  the  Air  and  Space  Extension.  The  Smithsonian 
requests  funding  in  FY  1997  for  design  for  both  of  these  facilities. 

Approval  of  the  projects  in  the  current  program  will  support  the  Institution's  mandate  to  maintain 
responsible  custody  of  the  artifacts  of  history,  culture,  and  natural  and  physical  environments  that  it 
holds  in  trust;  conduct  cutting  edge  research;  and  contribute  to  the  educational  and  cultural  foundation  of 
our  society. 

National  Mu.«scum  of  the  American  Indian,  Mall  MiKeum  ($4,000,000):  In  keeping  with  Public  Law 
101-185,  which  created  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  the  Institution  plans  to  construct  a 
new  building  on  the  National  Mall  near  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill.   The  location,  adjacent  to  the  world's 
most  frequently  visited  museums,  will  provide  excellent  exposure  for  Native  American  artifacts  and 
related  museum  activities  centered  on  Native  American  culture. 

The  Institution  has  completed  overall  programming  and  planning  for  the  new  Museum  and  the 
conceptual  design,  which  shows  the  architectural  character  of  the  exterior  and  site  as  well  as  spatial 
relationships  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  Museum  will  house  permanent  and  changing 
exhibitions,  reference  and  resource  areas,  an  auditorium  and  conference  center,  integrated  performance 
and  retail  areas,  and  space  for  other  public  programs.  Both  planning  and  conceptual  design  processes 
incorporated  the  considerations  identified  by  Native  American  groups  in  a  series  of  consultations  to 
define  the  programs  of  the  new  Museum  as  well  as  generated  ideas  about  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  building.  The  Smithsonian  plans  to  complete  the  design  and  have  detailed  documents  ready  for  the 
bid  process  in  1997  and  to  seek  initial  funding  for  construction  in  its  FY  1998  request.  The  preliminary 
schedule  calls  for  completion  of  the  building  and  public  opening  in  the  year  2002. 

The  Institution  projects  the  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  Mall  building  to  be  approximately 
$110  million,  assuming  a  construction  start  in  FY  1998.  In  accordance  with  P.  L.  101-185,  the 
Smithsonian  currently  plans  to  fund  two-thirds  of  the  cost  from  Federal  sources  and  to  fund  the  balance 
through  the  national  fund-raising  campaign.  As  of  March  1996,  $31.9  million  has  been  raised  for 
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construction.    A  total  of  $5.3  million  was  appropriated  between  FY  1990  and  FY  1996.  The  Institution 
requests  $4  million  in  FY  1997  to  complete  design.   Approximately  $3.4  million  in  nonappropriated 
(donated)  funds  will  also  be  used  for  design. 

Air  and  Space  Mu.sgum  F.xtensinn  ($-S,flOfl,nflO):   Public  Law  103-57  authorized  the  Institution  to  plan 
and  design  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  at  Washington  Dulles  International  Airport  and 
authorized  appropriations  of  $8  million  for  this  purpose.   This  facility  will  permit  many  of  the  collections 
currenUy  stored  at  the  Museum's  Garber  facility  and  many  airplanes,  spacecraft  and  other  artifacts  now 
kqjt  outdoors  to  be  safely  housed  in  structures  built  to  museum  standards.  It  also  will  provide  a 
restoration  facility  capable  of  handling  the  largest  artifacts  in  the  collection  in  full  view  of  visitors,  and 
visitor  services  facilities. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  affirmed  its  support  for  a  combination  of  financial  resources  to 
build  the  Extension,  including  commitments  made  in  the  Commonwealth's  biennial  budget.  These 
commitments  are  dependent,  however,  on  a  continued  Federal  commitment  to  the  project.  This  unique 
partnership  will  ultimately  include  not  only  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  but  also  the  regional 
business  community,  and  private  sponsors  from  around  the  nation. 

In  keeping  with  its  commitment  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  Smithsonian  is  completing 
the  master  plan  of  the  Extension.  The  Institution  will  use  the  $1  million  approved  in  Conference  for  FY 
1996,  along  with  funds  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  to  begin  schematic  design  of  the  Extension. 
The  Smithsonian  requests  $5  million  in  FY  1997  to  continue  design  and  anticipates  requesting  $2  million 
in  FY  1998  to  complete  this  design. 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION,  ALTERA'HONS  AND  MODIFICATIONS 

The  Smithsonian  requests  $4  million  in  FY  1997  to  continue  the  program  of  Minor  Construction, 
Alterations  and  Modifications.  The  funds  will  allow  the  Institution  to  make  building  modifications 
needed  to  provide  adequate  and  appropriate  space  in  which  its  programs  can  operate  efficiently.  The 
individual  projects,  listed  on  the  following  chart,  are  all  under  $1  million  and  entail  changes  or 
improvements  to  existing  space  or  minor  additions  to  space  with  littie  impact  on  facility  operating  costs. 
Funding  for  the  Alteration  and  Modifications  program  will  enable  the  Institution  to  maintain  the  vitality 
and  operating  effectiveness  of  its  many  and  varied  programmatic  activities. 
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LOCATION 

PROJECT  TITLE 

ESTIMATE 

Air  and  Space  Museum 

•  Update  the  Public  Address  System 

$250,000 

American  Art  & 
Portrait  GaUery 
Building 

•  Office  Reconfiguration 

•  Sculpture  Storage  HVAC  Upgrade 

200,000 
100,000 

American  History 
Building 

•  Music  Hall  and  Offices  Acoustics 
and  Air  Flow  Improvements 

150.000 

Aoacostia  Museum 

•  Exhibit  Gallery  Modifications 

25.000 

Arts  and  Industries 
Building 

•  Miscellaneous  Interior 
Modifications 

200,000 

Environmental 
Research  Center 

•  Storage  Building  for  Research 
Specimens  and  SuppUes 

•  Storm  Water  Management  Core  Complex 

500,000 
500,000 

Natural  History 
Building 

•  Space  Modifications  and 
Improvements 

120,000 

Office  of  Printing  & 
Photographic  Svcs. 

•  Cold  Storage  Expansion 

320,000 

Smithsonian 

Astrophysical 

Observatory 

•  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope  (MMT) 
Rejir  Shutter  Louvers 

•  Base  Camp  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope 
Warehouse 

40,000 
100,000 

Smithsonian 

Institution 

Libraries 

•  Space  Modifications  for  Relocation 
of  Rare  Book  Collection 

300,000 

Tropical  Research 
Institute 

•  BCI  Staff  Housing 

•  Naos  Pier  Breakwater 

470,000 
400,000 

Miscellaneous 

•  Planning  and  Design 

325.000 

TOTAL 

$4,000,000 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
Annua]  Visitation 
FY  1991  -  FY  1995 


MALL 

SI  Building 

Arts  &  Industries  Building 

National  Museum  of  Natural  History 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art  /I 

Sackler  Gallery 

National  Museum  of  African  Art 

Ripley  Center 

National  Museum  of  American  History 

Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 


FY  1991         FY  1992         FY  1993         FY  1994        FY  1995 


1,384,881 

1,644,504 

1,985,420 

1,615,846 

1,743,169 

%9,184 

1,142,187 

1,024,495 

941,957 

917,027 

6,207,225 

7,164,433 

6,369,783 

5,734,342 

5,842,987 

7,694,063 

8,580,238 

8,280,284 

8,566,238 

8,297,873 

- 

- 

333,003 

490,379 

444,090 

283,901 

311,797 

246,503 

193.321 

198,827 

396,972 

373,%1 

367,650 

319,324 

307,382 

346,306 

317,097 

305,459 

204,495 

153,954 

5,513,792 

5,742,674 

5,306,769 

4,918,035 

4,828,078 

883,828 

872,486 

870,036 

820,429 

809,435 

OFF-MALL 


American  Art  &  Portrait  Gallery 

Renwicic  Gallery 

Anacostia  Museum 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

National  Zoological  Park    /3 

National  Postal  Museum  /4 


651,686 

435,577 

420,542 

383,444 

400,258 

107,101 

121,359 

132,532 

123,329 

117,066 

33,239 

52,002 

45,831 

41,671 

50,031 

93,956 

87,539 

121,839 

104,721 

89,073 

36,589 

40,%9 

71,585 

30,022 

321,585 

3,050,000 

3,100,000 

3,200,000 

3,300,000 

3,000,000 

- 

- 

112,137 

373,293 

381,042 

GRAND  TOTAL 


27,652,723     2%9fUi.fa3     19,\n,fU»     2«,l«l,«4<i     27,901.877 


1/  Closed  to  the  public  September  1988  through  May  1993. 

2/  The  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  opened  to  the  public  on  October  30,  1994  in  New  York  City. 

3/  Number  of  visitors  based  on  sampling  system. 

4/  Opened  to  the  public  July  30,  1993. 
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SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Program  of  arant.«!  for  Rpsparrh  -  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  its  Special  Foreign  Currency 
Program,  makes  grants  to  United  States  universities,  museums,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
including  the  Smithsonian  itself,  primarily  for  research  and  advanced  professional  training  in  fields  of 
traditional  Smithsonian  competence. 

Excess  currencies  appropriations  directly  funded  the  program  through  FY  1986.   Outlays  from 
the  budget  authority  appropriated  through  FY  1986,  including  the  Forward-Funded  Reserve  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies,  will  continue  through  the  1990s.  In  addition,  since  FY  1986  the 
Smithsonian  has  received  allocations  of  U.S. -owned  Indian  rupees  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  State  in  FY  1985  for  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. -India  Fund  for  Educational,  Cultural, 
and  Scientific  Cooperation. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  Program  in  1965,  the  Smithsonian  Foreign  Currency  Program  has  been 
a  major  source  of  support  for  research  carried  out  by  United  States  institutions  in  those  countries  for 
which  excess  foreign  currencies  are  available.  The  full  responsibility  for  the  design,  execution,  and 
publication  of  research  results  rests  with  a  scholar  woridng  within  the  program  of  a  United  States 
institution.  Smithsonian  foreign  currency  grants  strengthen  the  fundamental  research  and  training 
activities  of  collaborating  institutions  abroad,  since  most  projects  directly  involve  host  country 
institutions  and  scholars.  Enduring  professional  ties,  which  result  from  joint  efforts  and  scholarly 
exchange,  contribute  to  the  strongest  form  of  United  States  cultural  relations  with  other  nations.  These 
ties  also  contribute  to  the  global  integration  of  research  data  in  the  sciences.  As  a  result  of  this 
interaction,  the  gap  between  industrial  and  developing  nations'  scholars  has  narrowed.  Moreover, 
research  sponsored  by  the  program  aims,  in  part,  to  improve  understanding  of  the  environment  and  the 
management  and  conservation  of  scarce  natural  and  cultural  resources  that  are  threatened  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  world  population  and  technological  development. 

In  FY  1995,  ongoing  research  supported  by  these  grants  included  projects  in  archeology, 
anthropology,  art  history,  biology,  and  astrophysics. 

Fnrward-fiinHpH  Rftwrvft  for  thp  Amprican  Tnsfitiito  nf  Indian  Studies  -  Since  1967,  the  Smithsonian 
has  provided  annual  funding  through  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Indian  Studies  (AIIS)  for  its  fellowships,  research,  symposia,  and  publications  programs,  as  well  as  its 
administrative  costs.  The  Smithsonian  has  helped  sustain  this  Institute  and  other  American  research 
centers  abroad  for  the  last  29  years  because  of  their  significant  contributions  to  scholarship  and  science 
without  regard  for  national  boundaries  and  because  of  their  special  service  to  American  scholars. 

With  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  funding  received  from  FY  1980  through  FY  1985,  the 
Smithsonian  established  a  forward-funded  reserve  of  $7, 170,000  equivalent  in  rupees.  This  reserve 
enabled  the  AIIS  to  sustain  its  programs  after  the  removal  of  India  from  the  excess  currency  list  in  1985. 
Since  FY  1986,  ADS,  with  oversight  from  the  Smithsonian,  has  drawn  upon  the  funds  from  this  reserve 
for  its  fellowship  program  and  administrative  costs  in  India.   The  Institution  continues  to  examine  annual 
proposals  through  its  peer  review  system  before  releasing  funds  from  the  reserve  account  to  AIIS.  The 
reserve  should  support  AIIS  programs  through  the  1990s  in  conjunction  with  continued  support  from  the 
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U.S. -India  Fund.  In  1990,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized  the  dqmsit  of  the  reserve  in  interest-bearing 
(rupee)  accounts,  a  plan  that  will  help  to  continue  the  viability  of  the  fund  for  many  years.  In  FY  1993, 
the  Hrst  deposits  totaling  an  equivalent  of  $4  million  were  made  to  the  interest-bearing  accounts.  Most 
of  the  funds  remaining  in  the  reserve  were  dqx>sited  into  interest-bearing  accounts  in  FY  1995. 

IT.S.-Tndia  Fiind  for  Kdiiratinnal,  riihiiral,  and  Scientific  rpopftratinn  -  In  FY  1985,  Congress 
appropriated  $100  million  equivalent  in  U.S. -owned  Indian  rupees  to  the  Dqjartment  of  State  to  establish 
the  U.S. -India  Fund  for  Educational,  Cultural,  and  Scientific  Cooperation.   Since  FY  1986,  the 
Smithsonian  has  received  allocations  from  this  fund  to  continue  programs  in  India  similar  to  those 
administered  under  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program,  which  would  otherwise  have  ended  when 
India  lost  excess  currency  status  in  1985.  The  Institution  has  received  a  total  of  $16.8  million  from  FY 
1986  through  FY  1995  and  received  $800,000  equivalent  in  FY  1996.  A  final  allocation  of  rupees  is 
expected  before  the  end  of  FY  1996.  Based  on  current  requirements,  the  principal  of  the  U.S. -India 
Fund  will  be  totally  obligated  by  January  1997. 
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NONAPPROPRIATED  FUNDING 

In  addition  to  support  provided  by  Federal  appropriations,  the  Institution  receives 
nonappropriated  funds  to  expand  and  enrich  its  programs.  The  Institution  presents  an  explanation  of 
nonappropriated  funds  (Trust  fiinds)  along  with  this  Federal  budget  request  to  provide  an  overview  of  all 
funds. 

The  Institution's  Trust  funds  include  unrestricted  funds,  restricted  funds,  and  government  grants 
and  contracts.   Projections  for  FY  1996  are  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  size  of  donations,  grants, 
and  contracts;  to  fluctuations  in  visitor  attendance;  and  to  the  volatility  of  the  economy,  which  directly 
affects  the  return  on  the  endowment;  restaurant,  mail  order,  and  museum  shop  revenues;  Associates' 
memberships;  and  other  auxiliary  activities.  The  Institution's  gross  operating  revenue,  less  the  expenses 
of  the  auxiliary  activities,  represents  the  net  operating  revenue  available  for  programmatic  and  related 
purposes.  The  following  table  provides  a  summary  of  the  sources  of  nonappropriated  operating  funds. 

Net  Sources  of  Nonappropriated  Operating  Funds 
FY  1994  -  FY  1996 


(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

FY  1994 
Actual 

FY  1995 
Actual 

FY  1996 

Net 
Sources 

Net 
Sources 

Percent 

of 

Net  Sources 

Projected 

Net 

Sources 

Unrestricted 

$38.7 

$41.0 

32% 

$36.1 

Restricted 

34.7 

36.7 

29% 

38.6 

Government  Grants 
and  Contracts 

45.7 

50.4 

39% 

45.0 

Total  Available 
for  Operations 

$119.1 

$128.1 

100% 

$119.7 

Source  and  Application  nf  Nonappropriated  Tnist  Funds  -  Information  on  the  application  of 
unrestricted  Trust  funds,  restricted  Trust  funds,  and  government  grants  and  contracts  for  FY  1995, 
FY  1996  and  FY  1997  is  provided  with  each  line-item  in  this  budget.  The  following  provides  the 
sources  of  each  category  of  Trust  funds  as  well  as  a  general  decscription  of  their  application. 

Unrestricted  Funds  -  The  sources  of  unrestricted  Trust  funds  are  investment  income;  unrestricted 
endowment  income;  net  proceeds  from  the  museum  shops,  mail  order,  and  food  service  concessions; 
sales  of  Smithsonian  books,  records,  and  other  products  based  on  designs  and  objects  in  the  collections; 
theater/planetarium  operation  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum;  rental  of  exhibits  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service;  the  Smithsonian  Associates'  programs  (including 
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the  Smithsonian  and  Air  and  Space  magazines);  the  sale  of  posters,  exhibit  brochures,  and  publications; 
museum  membership  and  admission  fees;  and  overhead  recovery  on  government  grants  and  contracts  the 
Smithsonian  receives.   Overhead  recovery  is  the  principal  source  of  Trust  support  for  central 
management  and  administrative  service  units  of  the  Institution,  including  legal  counsel,  accounting, 
personnel,  procurement,  and  budget.   Unrestricted  Trust  funds  also  support  various  activities  of  units 
such  as  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum,  Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies, 
Office  of  Membership  and  Development,  Office  of  Telecommunications,  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute,  Visitor  Information  and  Associates'  Reception  Center,  and  a  variety  of  Institutional  and  unit- 
based  programs.  The  Board  of  Regents  approves  allotments  to  these  activities.  In  addition  to  the 
support  of  operations,  unrestricted  Trust  funds  support  the  Institution's  fellowship  and  award  programs 
and  exhibitions,  as  further  described  below. 

The  Institution  uses  unrestricted  Trust  funds  to  support  various  fellowship  programs  with 
projected  FY  1996  expenditures  of  $1.7  million.  The  Institution  also  uses  unrestricted  Trust  funds  to 
make  awards  under  its  Collections  Acquisition,  Educational  Outreach,  and  Scholarly  Studies  programs. 
In  the  FY  1996  budget,  a  total  of  $2.2  million  has  been  allotted  for  these  awards.   Funding  among  these 
programs  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows:   $631,000  to  purchase  exceptional  objects  important  to  the 
collections;  $278,000  to  conduct  a  wide  range  of  educational  outreach  programs  of  benefit  to  the  public, 
with  special  focus  on  diverse  cultural  audiences;  and  $1.3  million  for  innovative  scholarly  research 
projects.  These  include  multi-disciplinary  research  projects  initiated  by  the  Institution's  research  staff, 
occasionally  in  collaboration  with  scholars  from  other  institutions. 

The  Institution  supports  exhibition  programs  with  Federal  funds  and  donations  from  individuals, 
foundations,  and  corporations  as  well  as  with  its  Special  Exhibition  Fund  (SEP).  This  unrestricted  Trust 
fiind,  with  $1.3  million  projected  in  FY  1996,  provides  additional  funds  for  temporary  and  permanent 
exhibitions  proposed  by  Smithsonian  units  that,  regardless  of  scale,  are  of  outstanding  educational  value 
to  the  public.   The  SEF  gives  special  consideration  to  exhibitions  that  approach  content  in  imaginative 
ways;  that  allow  units  to  explore  new  or  expand  current  interpretive  or  exhibition  techniques;  that  are 
worthy  but,  by  their  nature,  unlikely  to  attract  major  private  contributions;  and  that  are  likely  to  reach 
previously  underserved  audiences. 

Restricted  Funds  -  Restricted  Trust  funds  include  gifts,  grants,  and  endowments  from 
individuals,  foundations,  organizations,  and  corporations  that  si)ecify  the  use  of  the  donation  or  bequest. 
Projected  FY  1996  restricted  funds  total  $38.6  million,  a  $1.9  miUion  increase  over  FY  1995. 
Generally,  these  ftinds  provide  support  for  a  particular  exhibit  or  research  project.  The  Freer 
endowment,  the  largest  restricted  endowment,  accounts  for  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  Institution's 
endowment  principal. 

Government  Grants  and  Contracts  -  Various  Government  agencies  and  departments  provide 
grants  and  contracts  for  special  projects  that  only  the  Smithsonian  can  conduct  because  of  its  expertise  in 
a  particular  area  of  science,  history,  art,  or  education  and  because  of  its  ability  to  respond  quickly  to 
certain  needs.   For  FY  1996,  government  grants  and  contracts  for  operations  are  projected  to  be 
$45.0  million,  a  $5.4  million  decrease  from  FY  1995. 
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APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE  AND  CITATIONS 


20  U.S.C.  41  provides  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  "...for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. . . "  This  section  delineates  the  full  scope  of  Smithsonian 
authority.  Examples  of  secondary  authorities  within  this  primary  authority  may  be  cited  as  follows: 

Appropriation:  Salaries  and  Expenses 

1.  For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  authorized  by  law,  including  research  in 
the  fields  of  art,  science,  and  history; 

7nTTS  r  sn,  S:^a,  m,  7Sh,  7fihh,  77a,  7«,  «na,  ROm  provide  that  (1)  "...all  objects  of 
art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants,  and 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens... shall  be  so  arranged  and  classified... as  best  to 
facilitate  the  examination  and  study  of  them. . . "  (2)  "Appropriations  are  authorized 
for. .  .the  making  of  solar  observations  at  high  altitudes. . . "  (3)  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  hereby  authorized... to  continue  independently  or  in  cooperation 
anthropological  researches  among  the  American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the  United  States. . . "  (4)  "The  Gallery  shall  function  as  a  free 
public  museum  for  the  exhibition  and  study  of  portraiture  and  statuary  depicting  men  and 
women  who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  history,  development,  and  culture 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  artists  who  created  such  portraiture  and 
statuary."  (5)  "The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden... shall  be  used 
for  the  storage,  exhibition,  and  study  of  works  of  art. . . "  (6)  "The  national  air  and  space 
museum  shall. .  .provide  educational  material  for  the  historical  study  of  aviation  and  space 
flight. "  (7)  "The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
any  State,  educational  institution,  or  scientific  organization  in  the  United  States  for 
continuing  paleontological  investigations..."  (8)  "It  shall  be  equipped  with  a  study  center 
for  scholarly  research  into  the  meaning  of  war,  its  effect  on  civilization,  and  the  role  of 
the  Armed  Forces. . . "  (9)  " . .  .the  Board  may. . .conduct  programs  of  research  and  education 
(in  the  Museum  of  African  Art). . . " 

2.  development,  preservation,  and  documentation  of  the  National  Collections; 

?n  TT  .S  C    Sn,  Sna,  SQ,  ^Q,  7Sp.,  lf^c.,  lf>c.c.(!t),  77a,  Sna,  SOm,  «1  provide  that  (1)  "...all 
objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history, 
plants,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens... shall  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  receive  them,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  and 
classified... as  best  to  facilitate  the  examination  and  study  of  them..."  (2)  "The 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  authorized  to  include  in  its  estimates  of  appropriations  such 
sums  as  may  be  needful  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  John  Gellatly  art 
coUection."  (3)  "All  collections  of  rocks,  minerals,  soils,  fossils,  and  objects  of  natural 
history,  archaeology,  and  ethnology... when  no  longer  needed  for  investigations  in 
progress  shall  be  deposited  in  the  National  Museum."  (4)  "The  Secretary  of  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution  is  hereby  authorized... to  continue  independently  or  in 
cooperation... the  excavation  and  preservation  of  archaeological  remains."  (5)  "...the 
Board  may  -  (1)  purchase,  accept,  borrow,  or  otherwise  acquire  portraiture,  statuary,  and 
other  items  for  preservation,  exhibition,  or  study."  (6)  "...the  Regents  are  authorized... to 
acquire  (by  purchase  or  otherwise)  and  sell  contemporary  works  of  art  or  copies 
thereof. . . "  (7)  "There  is  established  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Board  of 
Trustees... which  shall  have  the  sole  authority  (i)  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire... works 
of  art  for  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. . . "  (8)  "The  national  air 
and  space  museum  shall... collect,  preserve,  and  display  aeronautical  and  space  flight 
equipment  of  historical  interest  and  significance..."  (9)  "...the  Smithsonian  Institution 
shall  collect,  preserve,  and  exhibit  military  objects  of  historical  interest  and  significance. " 
(10)  "The  National  Zoological  Park  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who  are  authorized  to  transfer  to  it  any  living  specimens,  whether 
of  animals  or  plants,  in  their  charge,  to  accept  gifts  for  the  park. .  .to  make  exchanges  of 
specimens..."  (11)  "...the  Board  may  purchase,  accept,  borrow  or  otherwise  acquire 
additional  works  of  art  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property  for  the  Museum  (of  African 
Art);  preserve,  maintain,  restore... or  otherwise  hold  any  property  of  whatsoever  nature 
acquired..." 

3.  presentation  of  public  exhibits  and  performances; 

7.0  TT  ■«;  r  75h,  7fir,  7fihh,  77a,  ROa,  SOm  provide  that  (1)  "The  Gallery  shall  function  as 
a  free  public  museum  for  the  exhibition  and  study  of  portraiture  and  statuary..."  (2)  "In 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  contemporary  art  and  to  effect  the  widest 
distribution  and  cultivation  in  matters  of  such  art,  the  Regents  are  authorized  to... conduct 
exhibitions..."  (3)  "The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden... shall  be 
used  for  the  storage,  exhibition,  and  study  of  works  of  art. . . "  (4)  "The  national  air  and 
space  museum  shall... collect,  preserve,  and  display  aeronautical  and  space  flight 
equipment  of  historical  interest  and  significance..."  (5)  "...the  Smithsonian  Institution 
shall  collect,  preserve,  and  exhibit  military  objects  of  historical  interest  and  significance." 
(6)  "...the  Board  may... display... any  property  of  whatsoever  nature  acquired  (for  the 
Museum  of  African  Art). . . " 

4.  collection,  pr^aration,  dissemination,  and  exchange  of  information  and  publications; 

20  U.S.C  533  provides  that  "Appropriations  are  authorized  for  the. . .preparation  of 
manuscripts,  drawings,  and  illustrations  for  publication." 

44  U.S.C.  1719  provides  that  "For  the  purpose  of  more  fully  carrying  into  effect  the 
convention  concluded  at  Brussels  on  March  15,  1886,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  January  15,  1889,  there  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  each  of  all  Government  publications, 
including  the  daily  and  bound  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record,  for  distribution, 
through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  foreign  governments  which  agree  to  send  to  the 
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United  States  similar  publications  of  their  governments  for  delivery  to  the  Library  of  Congress 

5.  conduct  of  education,  training,  and  museum  assistance  programs; 

70  TT  S  r  6Sa  provides  "The  Director  of  the  National  Museum  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall  -  (1)  cooperate  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations  in  a  continuing  study  of  museum  problems  and  opportunities, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  (2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  by  grant, 
contract,  or  directly  for  training  career  employees  in  museum  practices... (3)  prq>are  and 
distribute  significant  museum  publications;  (4)  perform  research  on,  and  otherwise 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  museum  techniques..." 

2fl  U.S.C.  77a  provides  that  "The  national  air  and  space  museum  shall... provide 
educational  material  for  the  historical  study  of  aviation  and  space  flight. " 

20  U.S.C.  79a  provides  that  "The  purpose  of  setting  aside  such  an  area  [Barro  Colorado 
Island]  is  to  preserve  and  conserve  its  natural  features... thus  providing  a  place  where  duly 
qualified  students  can  make  observations  and  scientific  investigations  for  increase  of 
knowledge,  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. " 

20  TT  .SC  79p,  as  amanriRd  hy  P  T.  Q6-S9  and  P  T.  QS-S7  provides  that  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually... such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  sections  79-79e  of  this  title  and  for  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  or  other  facilities. . . " 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  ancillary  agreements  vest  in  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute  responsibility  to  serve  as  custodian  of  the  Barro  Colorado  Nature 
Monument.  The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979,  P.L.  96-70,  implements  the  provisions  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

20  U.S.C.  80m  provides  that " . .  .the  Board  may. . .conduct  programs  of  research  and 
education  (in  the  Museum  of  African  Art). . . " 

6.  maintenance,  alteration,  operation,  lease  (for  terms  not  to  exceed  thirty  years),  and  protection  of 
buildings,  facilities,  and  approaches; 

20  U.S.C.  .53a,  76g,  76ee,  79h,  80m,  81  provide  that  (1)  "Appropriations  are  authorized 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  and... for  rqiairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere. . . "  (2)  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  and  administer  the  GaUery..."  (3)  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
{q}propriated...such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  museum  and  sculpture  garden. "  (4)  "The  Smithsonian  Institution 
shall. .  .be  responsible  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  laboratory  and  other 
facilities  on  the  area  provided  for  the  use  of  students  authorized  to  carry  on  studies  within 
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the  confues  of  the  area..."  (5)  "...the  Board  may... preserve,  maintain... any  property  of 
whatsoever  nature  acquired  (for  the  Museum  of  African  Art)..."  (6)  "The  National 
Zoological  Park  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  are  authorized... to  administer  and  improve  the  said  Zoological  Park  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people. "  Public  Law 
101-512  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  1991  extended  the  maximum  term  from  ten  years  to  thirty  years. 

7.  not  to  exceed  $ for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109; 

5  IT  .S  r  3109  provides  that  "When  authorized  by  an  appropriation  or  other  statute,  the 
head  of  an  agency  may  procure  by  contract  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  1  year)  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  an  organization  thereof,  including 
stenographic  reporting  services. " 

8.  up  to  5  replacement  passenger  vehicles; 

31  II  .S  r  63«a  provides  that  "Unless  q)ecifically  authorized  by  the  appropriation 
concerned  or  other  law,  no  sqjpropriation  shall  be  expended  to  purchase  or  hire  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  any  branch  of  the  Government  other  than  those  for. . . ' 

9.  purchase,  rental,  lejmi,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms  for  employees; 

5  IT  .S  r   S9ni  provides  that  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  each 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. .  .on  a  showing  of  necessity  or  desirability, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $125  multiplied  by  the  number  of  employees  of  the  agency  who 
are  required  by  regulation  or  statute  to  wear  a  prescribed  uniform  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties  and  who  are  not  being  furnished  with  the  uniform. " 

4011  .S  r   193t  provides  that  "The  special  police  provided  for  in  section  193n  of  this  title 
[Smithsonian  Institution]... may  be  furnished,  without  charge,  with  uniforms  and  such 
other  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. . . " 

10.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $ for  the  instrumentation  program,  collections  acquisition.  Museum 

Support  Center  equipment  and  move,  exhibition  reinstallation,  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  the  rq)atriation  of  skeletal  remains  program  shall  remain  available  until 
expended; 

Wording  added  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  l(X)-446  making  appropriations  for  the 
Dq)artment  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  to  permit  the 
Institution  to  establish  no-year  funding  within  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  for  the 
development  of  major  scientific  instrumentation.   Public  Law  101-512  making 
appropriations  for  the  E>q)artment  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991  also  allowed  no-year  funding  to  be  used  for  purchases  for  museum  collections;  the 
costs  of  purchasing  collections  storage  equipment  and  the  preparation  of  objects  and  the 
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move  of  collections  to  the  Museum  Support  Cemer;  the  design,  production,  and 
reinstallation  of  museum  exhibitions;  the  operating  costs  associated  with  the  new  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian;  and  the  repatriation  of  skeletal  remains.  In  addition, 
Public  Law  103-332  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  permits  no- year  funding  for  research  equipment; 
information  technology  needs;  and  Latino  programming  at  the  Institution. 

31  IT  S  r  71R  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  regular  annual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permanent  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  following. .  .or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision." 

1 1 .  and,  mcluding  such  ftinds  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  American  overseas  research  centers  and 
a  total  of  $ for  the  Council  of  American  Overseas  Research  Centers: 

Wording  added  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  99-190  making  appropriations  for  the 
Dq)artment  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  in  1986.  Public  Law  100-446  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989  modified  reference  to  add  specific  dollar  sum  to  be  provided  to  the  Council  of 
American  Overseas  Research  Centers. 

12.  Provided,  That  funds  appropriated  herein  are  available  for  advance  payments  to  independent 
contractors  performing  research  services  or  participating  in  official  Smithsonian  presentations. 

31  U.S.C.  529  provides  that  "No  advance  of  public  money  shall  be  made  in  any  case 
unless  authorized  by  the  appropriation  concerned  or  other  law." 


Appropriation:    rnnstmrtinn  and  Tmpmvpmpnfs,  Natinnal  Tnnlngiral  Park 

1 .  For  necessary  expenses  of  plaiming,  construction,  remodeling,  and  equipping  of  buildings  and 
facilities  at  the  National  Zoological  Park, 

20  U.S.C.  81  provides  that  "The  National  Zoological  Park  is  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  are  authorized. .  .to  administer  and 
improve  the  said  Zoological  Park  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people. " 

2.  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

Wording  for  clarification  only. 
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to  remain  available  until  expended. 

31  TI  S  r  71«  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  regular  annual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permanent  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  following. .  .or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision." 


Appropriation:   Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings 

1 .  For  necessary  expenses  of  repair  and  restoration  of  buildings  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623), 

70  TT  .S  r  S'^a  provides  that  "Appropriations  are  authorized... for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere. . . " 

2.  including  not  to  exceed  $ for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 

S  TT  ■<>  r  H(W  provides  that  "When  authorized  by  an  appropriation  or  other  statute,  the 
head  of  an  agency  may  procure  by  contract  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  1  year)  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  an  organization  thereof,  including 
stenographic  reporting  services. " 

3.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 

31  TT  .S  r  71 S  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  regular  annual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permanent  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  following. .  .or  unless  it  is  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision. " 

4.  Provided,  That  contracts  awarded  for  environmental  systems,  protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  restoration  of  buildings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may  be  negotiated  with  selected 
contractors  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  well  as  price. 

Wording  added  to  allow  for  negotiations  with  the  most  competent  firms  for  restoration  and 
renovation  work  where  it  can  be  certified  that  such  work  must  be  performed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  historic  structures,  the  protection  of  collections,  or  public  safety. 
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Appropriation:   Cnnstnictinn 

1.  For  necessary  expenses  for  construction, 

2fl  IJ.S.r.  ^3a  provides  that  "Appropriations  are  authorized. . .for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere. . . " 

2.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

31  U.S.C.  718  provides  "No  specific  or  indefinite  appropriation  made  subsequent  to 
August  24,  1912,  in  any  regular  annual  appropriation  Act  shall  be  construed  to  be 
permaiicnt  or  available  continuously  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year  unless  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  following... or  unless  it  is  made  in  tenns  expressly  providing  that  it  shall 
continue  available  beyond  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  Act  in  which  it  is 
contained  makes  provision. " 
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THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION 

SECTION  I: 
INTRODUCTION 


Overview 


Originally  established  in  1958  as  the  National  Cultural  Center  and  an  independently 
administered  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  (P.L.  85-874),  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  was  designated  a  living  memorial  to  President  Kennedy  in  1964.  The  original 
act  of  1958  charged  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  responsibility  for  constructing  and 
administering  the  nation's  center  for  the  performing  arts.  The  Kennedy  Center  was  constructed 
with  a  combination  of  private  contributions  ($34.5  million).  Federal  matching  funds 
($23.0  million),  and  $20.4  million  in  long-term  revenue  bonds  held  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Treasury.  (These  bonds  are  due  beginning  in  201 1 ;  prepayments  on  principal  are  made 
annually  and  bonds  will  be  retired  when  they  fall  due.) 

Construction  began  in  1964  and  the  facility  opened  to  the  public  in  1971  with  three 
operating  theaters.  In  1972,  the  Board  of  Trustees  requested  assistance  from  the  Congress  to 
cope  with  the  millions  of  memorial  visitors  to  the  Center.  Subsequently  in  1972,  Congress 
authorized  fiinds  through  the  National  Park  Service  to  provide  to  the  Board  assistance  with 
maintenance,  security,  and  other  services  necessary  to  maintain  the  building.  From  FY1972 
until  FY1995,  the  National  Park  Service  received  direct  appropriations  for  the  operation  and 
repair  of  the  Presidential  monument. 

Beginning  with  the  Bush  administration,  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees  sought 
a  new  and  more  efficient  approach  to  management  of  the  Kennedy  Center  building,  with  one 
entity  responsible  both  for  tending  to  the  physical  plant  and  for  the  activities  of  the  living 
presidential  memorial.  In  1994,  with  bipartisan  support  from  Congress,  0MB,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  legislation  was  enacted  (P.  L.  103-279),  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
Board  of  all  Appropriated  fund  responsibilities,  including  55  FTEs,  and  all  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  previously  appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Service.  The  transfer  of 
personnel  occurred  in  mid-October,  1994. 

Since  the  start  of  FY1995,  the  Board  has  been  responsible  for  all  operations  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  including  both  the  management  and  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  of  the  Presidential  monument,  and  management  of 
non-appropriated  fund  activities.  The  total  FY1995  operating  budget  for  the  Kennedy  Center  is 
approximately  $86  million,  mcluding  both  appropriated  and  non-appropriated  funds.  Of  that 
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amount,  operation  of  the  performing  arts  programming  and  administrative  support  of  the  Center 
is  approximately  80%.  These  functions  are  fmanced  by  ticket  sales  and  other  income,  and 
through  significant  private  contributions  raised  by  the  Board.  P.L.  103-332  appropriated  $19.3 
million  for  the  building's  operations,  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  in  FY  1995  . 

The  Center  fulfills  its  obligation  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  late  President  through  the 
presentation  of  performing  arts  programming  and  through  education  activities  both  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country.  The  building,  which  houses  six  theaters  with  a  total  of 
7,355  seats,  operates  364  days  per  year.  The  Kennedy  Center  and  the  Center's  resident 
orchestra,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  present  more  than  80%  of  the  2,800  performances 
scheduled  annually.  The  building  receives  four  million  visitors  annually  representing  every 
state  and  more  than  20  countries.  The  performing  arts  programming  is  supported  by  ticket  sales 
(41%);  other  earned  income  (22%);  and  grants  and  contributions  (37%)  (using  FY  1995 
actuals).  The  Kennedy  Center's  proportion  of  earned  income  is  among  the  highest  of  any 
performing  arts  institution  in  the  nation.  In  recent  years,  the  Board  raised  privately  $20  million 
or  more  annually;  it  maintains  an  endowment  of  $46  million,  accumulated  fi-om  gifts  and 
pledges. 

The  current  1995-1996  season  marks  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Kennedy  Center, 
celebrating  a  quarter-century  of  quality  programming  and  groundbreaking  new  works  in  the 
performing  arts.  Beginning  on  September  10,  1995,  with  a  fi-ee  Open  House,  the  celebratory 
season  will  feature  newly-commissioned  works  in  ballet,  music,  and  theater  by  American 
artists,  plus  dozens  of  productions  of  classic  theater,  dance  and  music.  The  season  will  also 
feature  new  works  for  young  people  and  families  as  part  of  the  Center's  Education  Program. 
Since  it  opened  in  1971,  the  Center  has  come  to  symbolize  our  nation's  heritage  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  performing  arts,  and  serves  as  a  dynamic  national  resource  contributing  to 
the  cultural  enrichment  of  the  United  States.  In  celebration  of  this  role,  the  25th  Anniversary 
Season  will  showcase  the  best  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  in  American  performing  arts  and 
arts  in  education.  (See  Section  V:  Non- Appropriated  Fund  Activities) 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  the  nation's  leader  in  performing  arts  in  education,  seeding 
innovative  national  programs  that  reach  teachers  and  students  fi^om  pre-Kindergarten  through 
college  throughout  the  country.  Program  activities  reach  all  50  states  [see  page  106],  and  young 
people  from  around  the  country  are  afforded  unique  training  opportunities  in  all  performing  arts 
disciplines.  The  Kennedy  Center  Education  Program  receives  designated  support  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  through  authorization  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

The  direct  Federal  funding  provided  to  the  Kennedy  Center  is  used  only  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  of  the  presidential  monument. 


'  P.L.  104-19  rescinded  $33,000  from  the  Center's  FY1995  appropriation  for  Operations  and  Maintenance,  and 
$3,000,000  from  the  Center's  past  (unobligated)  appropriations  for  Capital  Repair  and  Rehabilitation.  Revised 
FY  1995  appropriation  total:  $19.29  million. 
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The  Kennedy  Center  Building 

The  Kennedy  Center  building  consists  of  1 .5  million  square  feet  of  usable  floor  space, 
on  17  acres  of  land.  The  building  contains  six  theaters,  3  public  restaurant  facilities,  9 
function/special  event  rooms,  5  public  galleries/halls/foyers,  and  approximately  50,000  square 
feet  of  administrative  offices.  In  addition,  the  Kennedy  Center  Facility  Management  staff 
maintains  complex  HVAC  systems,  23  elevators  and  six  sets  of  escalators,  133  restrooms,  more 
than  2,000  doors,  13  mechanical  rooms,  108  crystal  chandeliers,  and  200  valuable  paintings, 
sculptures,  tapestries  and  textiles.  Support  systems  in  the  building  often  operate  at  capacity  in 
excess  of  18  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  364  days  a  year. 


Board  of  Trustees 

Most  of  the  49  members  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees  are  appointed  by  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches.  Thirty  citizen  members  currently  serve  6-year  terms  and 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  President  Clinton  has  made  10 
appointments  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees  also  includes  9  ex  officio  members:  the 
Secretaries  of  Education  and  of  Health  and  Human  Services;  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Legislative  branch  is  represented  by  ten  members,  five  each  fi-om  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Three  members  from  the  Senate  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate;  current  Trustees  are  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  and  Senators  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Three  House  members  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  ~  currently 
Representatives  Martin  R.  Hoke,  Joseph  M.  McDade,  and  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

P.  L.  103-279  added  four  ex-officio  appointments  to  the  Board,  including  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
(currently  Senator  John  Chafee  and  Senator  Max  Baucus,  respectively),  as  well  as  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Infi-astructure 
(currently  Representative  Bud  Shuster  and  Representative  James  L.  Oberstar,  respectively). 

The  Board,  as  required  by  the  Kennedy  Center  Act  (20  U.S.C.  761),  reports  aimually  to 
the  U.  S.  Congress  on  both  its  appropriated  fund  and  trust  fund  operations.  In  addition,  the 
Board  reports  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  its  national  performing  arts  in 
education  activities. 
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Appropriation  and  Authorizing  Language 


Attached  are  excerpts  from  the  Kennedy  Center  Act  Amendments  of  1 994  (Public  Law 
103-279)  authorizing  Kennedy  Center  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Years  1995  through  1999.  as 
well  as  excerpts  from  the  House  and  Senate  reports  and  the  conference  report  to  H.R.  1977,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill  of  1 996. 
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The  Kennedy  Center  Act  Amendments,  excerpt 

108  STAT  1416  PUBLIC  LAW  103-279--JULY  21,  1994 

"SEC.  12.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIR,  AND  SECURITY.-There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  to  carry  out  section  4(a)(1)(H)  $12,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1999. 

"(b)  CAPITAL  PROJECTS. -There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  to 
carry  out  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G)  of  section  4(a)(  1 )  $9,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1999. 

"(c)  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS.--No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  used  for  any  direct  expense  incurred  in  the  production  of  a  performing  arts 
attraction,  for  personnel  supply  or  equipment  used  by  the  personnel),  or  for  production, 
staging,  public  relations,  marketing,  fundraising,  ticket  sales,  or  education.  Funds 
appropriated  directly  to  the  Board  shall  not  affect  nor  diminish  other  Federal  funds  sought  for 
any  performing  arts  function  and  may  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Board  for  that  portion  of  costs 
that  are  Federal  costs  reasonably  allocated  to  building  services  and  theater  maintenance  and 
repair." 

JohnF. 

Kennedy 

Center  Act 

Amendments  of 

1994. 

20  U.S.C.  76r 
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104TH  CONORSSS  I  (  RspoKT 

UtStuion         I    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  10+-173 


DEPARTMEh4T  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  1996 


June  30.  1995  —Committed  to  th«  CommittM  of  the  Whole  Houm  on  the  Sut«  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  pr4nt«d 


Mr.  Regula,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 
DISSENTING  VIEWS 
[To  accampany  H.R.  19T7I 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  submits  the  following  report  in 
explanation  of  the  accompanying  bill  making  appropriations  tor  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1996,  the  bill  provides  regular  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (except  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation)  and  for  other  related  agencies,  including  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  th^  Humanities. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Cekter  for  the  Perfxjrming  Arts 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  a  living 
memorial  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  the  national  center  for 
the  performing  arts.  The  Center  consists  of  over  1.5  million  square 
feet  of  usable  floor  space  with  visitation  averaging  10.000  on  a 
daily  basis. 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAlhfTENANCE 

Appropriation  enacted.  1995  $10,323,000 

Bud(«t  etumau.  1996     10.373.000 

ReortT-tended.  1996       9.800.000 

Companaon 

AppropnatMn.  1995 -523,000 

Bud««t  catimatc.  1996 -573,000 

The  Committee  recommends  19,800,000  for  the  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  Center,  which  is  573,000  below  the  request, 
and  $523,000  below  the  1995  funding  level.  This  amount  covers  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Kennedy  Center  building,  struc- 
tures, and  surrounding  grounds.  Activities  include  maintenance,  se- 
curity, visitor  information,  interpretation,  janitorial  services,  and 
short-term  repair  and  improvement  of  the  physical  plant. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Apprepnaben  enaetad.  1995   58.983.000 

Budflet  caUmaU.  1996 9.000.000 

Recommendad.  1996  8.983.000 

Companaen: 

Appropriatieo.  1996 

Budget  aatimau.  1996 -  17.000 

The  Committee  recommends  $8,983,000  for  the  repair,  restora- 
tion, and  renovation  of  the  Kennedy  CenUr.  which  is  $17,000  below 
the  request,  and  the  same  as  the  1995  funding  level  This  amount 
will  be  used  for  cxurior  realoration.  ma^or  building  lyatem  projects 
related  to  plumbing  and  electrical  systems,  urgent  repair  and  re- 
placement projects  and  interior  and  theater  access  project*  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 
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Calendar  No.  160 

104TH  Congress  \  I       Report 

l$tStt$ion       ]  SENATE  |       104-125 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  1996 


July  28  dagiiUtiv*  day.  Juvy  10).  1996  — Ord«r«d  to  b*  phntad 


Mr.  Gorton,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

(To  accompany  RR  1977] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  which  wu  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  1977)  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1996,  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
amendments  and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Pertorming  Arts 
operations  and  maintenance 

Appropriabona.  1996  >IO,333.000 

Btuitat  (MimaU.  199« _ 10,373,000 

Houaa  aUowanca 9300.000 

Committa*  racooimandation  -  10,333,000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $10,323,000, 
$50,000  below  the  budget  estimate  and  $623,000  above  the  House 
allowance,  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 
"Rm  "Operations  and  maintenance*  account  consists  of  day-to^y 
upkeep  activities  for  the  Kennedy  Center's  building  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds.  These  activities  ttidude  maintenance,  security, 
visitor  information  about  the  memorial,  interpretation,  janitorial 
•ervioes,  and  repair  of  the  physical  plant 

The  Committee  recommends  bill  language  which  amends  the  rel- 
evant sections  of  40  U.S.C.  193  to  provide  the  trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  with  the  same  police 
authority  as  exists  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Galley  of  Art  This  authority  will  allow  the  Kennedy  Center 
noncontract  aecurity  staff  to  mailmlte  the  eCfectlveneas  of  security 
operations,  including  prota^on  of  the  Federal  facility,  employees, 
patrons,  and  viaitora,  as  well  as  allow  for  fall  participation  with 
other  law  enforcement  oflldals. 

CONSTRUCTION 

ApproprialioiM,  1996  $8,963,000 

Budfct  aatimau.  1996 9.000.000 

Houae  aUowmm  _ 8.983.000 

Comaalttaa  fveomnMiidatiao  - 8,983.000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $8,963,000, 
$17,000  below  the  budget  estimate  ana  the  same  as  the  House  al- 
lowance, for  raPfir.  restoration,  and  renovation  projects  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  This  amount  will  be  used  for  restoration  of  the  build- 
ing's exterior;  for  Tire  alarm  and  security  systems;  for  interior  re- 
pairs, including  theater  access  projects  for  persons  with  disabilities 
and  exhaust  and  ventilation  problems;  and  for  repair  of  basic  build- 
ing systems. 
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104TH  Congress  )  _        I       Report 

1st  Session  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    |       i04_259 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1996,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


September  21,  1995. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Regula,  from  the  committee  of  conference, 
submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  1977] 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of -the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1977)  "taking  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1996, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  4,  21, 
24,  26,  40,  54,  57,  67,  77,  83,  85,  94,  99,  100,  105,  107,  111,  117, 
118,  123,  136,  138,  147,  148,  155.  163,  166,  171,  172,  and  173. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
28,  32,  34,  36,  38,  45,  46,  48,  50,  51,  52,  56,  59,  61,  62,  66,  71,  72, 
73,  74,  75,  76,  78,  80,  81,  82,  86,  87,  88,  93,  96,  97,  102,  103,  106, 
109,  113,  121,  124,  126,  127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  133,  134,  137,  139, 
140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  149,  150,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161,  and 
162,  aiid  agree  to  the  same. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
operations  and  maintenance 

Amendment  No.  133:  Appropriates  $10,323,000  for  operations 
and  maintenance  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $9,800,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  134:  Includes  Senate  provision  which  amends 
40  U.S.C.  193n  to  provide  the  Kennedy  Center  with  the  same  poUce 
authority  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  The  House  had  no  similar  provision. 
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SECTION  II: 

FY1997  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION  SUMMARY  AND 

OBJECTIVES 

FY1997  Budget  Objectives 

The  Kennedy  Center's  funding  requirement  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  is  $19,875,088.  Of 
this  amount,  $10,875,088  is  allocated  to  annual  Operations  and  Maintenance,  and  $9,000,000 
is  for  Capital  Repair  and  Restoration,  to  remain  available  until  expended.  Fifty-two  FTE 
(full-time  equivalents)  are  provided  for  in  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget.  The 
Kennedy  Center's  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  justification  reflects  the  following  operational 
and  financial  objectives: 

•  Preservation  and  protection  of  the  Presidential  monument  building. 

•  Effective  and  efficient  building  operations  and  visitor  services. 

•  Execution  of  the  Comprehensive  Building  Plan,  which  provides  for  necessary  major 
repairs  and  restoration  of  the  monument. 

•  Care  and  keeping  of  the  building  and  grounds  in  a  manner  consistent  with  other  national 
Presidential  monuments. 

•  Prudent  and  efficient  utilization  of  appropriated  resources,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  to  the  extent  applicable  to  and  adopted  by  the  Kennedy  Center. 

•  Comfortable,  clean,  and  safe  accommodations  for  4  million  visitors  and  patrons  annually. 

•  Substantial  progress  in  the  proactive  preventative  maintenance  of  building  systems. 

Financial  and  Performance  Measurement  Objectives 

Since  assuming  control  of  building  operations,  maintenance,  and  capital  repair,  the 
Board  has  implemented  several  measures  to  streamline  operations  and  increase  efficiencies  in 
all  aspects  of  the  appropriated  fund  management.  For  instance,  the  Board  has  contracted  with 
other  government  agencies  for  contract  and  financial  management  services,  and  has  retained 
an  in-house  contracting  officer  to  supervise  and  facilitate  contracting  for  goods  and  services. 
The  Kennedy  Center  Department  of  Finance  has,  over  the  course  of  FY1995,  established  the 
necessary  accounting  and  bookkeeping  systems  required  for  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
appropriated  fiinds.  To  further  increase  efficiencies  and  improve  appropriated  fund 
management,  the  Board  has  completed  or  will  complete  the  following  performance  objectives 
in  appropriated  fimd  operations 
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Performance  standards  will  be  developed  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
building,  including  benchmarks  against  which  productivity,  operational  expense,  patron 
and  visitor  satisfaction,  etc.,  can  be  judged.  The  development  of  these  standards  will  be 
initiated  by  incorporating  industry  standards  and  by  the  experience  gained  in  monitoring 
performance  of  this  unique  facility. 

Building  repair  response  times  will  be  reduced  and  cost  controls  will  be  achieved  through 
a  new  work-order  system. 

Cost-benefit  analyses  of  usefiil  service  lives  of  equipment  and  fixtures  will  provide  a 
rational  basis  for  scheduled  preventative  maintenance  and  regular  replacement  cycles. 

The  Department  of  Finance  will  continue  to  educate  users  of  appropriated  funds,  both 
trust  and  appropriated  fund  personnel,  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  spending  these 
fimds.  Similarly,  the  Department  will  continue  to  refine  management  reporting  and  a 
process  of  approval  of  appropriated  fund  expenditures  to  ensure  the  highest  level  of 
program  management,  financial  controls,  and  accountability. 

The  Department  of  Finance  will  develop  the  systems  and  expertise  necessary  to  process, 
in-house,  payments  and  Federal  accounting  reports  currently  executed  by  GSA. 


FY1997  Budget  Justification  Summary 

The  Kennedy  Center's  budget  of  $10,875,088  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  is  a 
4.8%  increase  from  funds  requested  in  FY  1996,  while  the  request  of  $9,000,000  for  Capital 
Repair  and  Restoration  is  level  with  the  FY1996  request.  The  Center  will  require  this 
increased  funding  of  its  Operation  and  Maintenance  program  to  compensate  for  (A) 
unavoidable  rate  increases  in  electricity  and  other  utilities,  (B)  the  phased  elimination  of  an 
extraordinary  backlog  of  minor  repair  of  the  building  (estimated  between  $7  and  $8  million), 
and  (C)  increased  preventative  facility  maintenance,  thereby  avoiding  costly  capital  repairs  in 
the  outyears,  and  further  buildup  of  the  minor  repair  backlog.  The  Center's  FY  1997  budget 
for  Personnel  and  Benefits,  $2,347,942,  is  $274,058  less  than  the  FY1996  request.  The 
FY  1997  figure  does  include  the  OMB-recommended  Federal  pay-raise  assumptions,  but  is 
reduced  overall  due  to  re-allocation  of  FTE  and  savings  in  overtime  costs. 

The  FY1997  Capital  Repair  and  Rehabilitation  budget  is  level  with  the  FY1996 
request.  The  planned  FY  1997  program  is  part  of  a  25-year  Comprehensive  Building  Plan, 
and  will  address  critical  building  systems  and  life  safety  issues.  It  will  require  the  full 
authorized  amount  of  $9,000,000. 
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Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  Centex'-  is  required  to  expend  in  the  FY1997  budget  approximately  3.1%  more  in 
personnel  and  related  costs,  due  to  Federal  pay-raise  assumptions.  However,  the  Center's 
budget  for  Personnel  and  Benefits  is  less  than  its  FY  1996  request.  Per  0MB  policy  guidance 
the  Center  is  required  to  absorb  some  $200,000  in  inflation  costs  in  non-personnel  Operations 
and  Maintenance  contracts  and  other  ftinctions.  The  increased  non-personnel  request  for 
FY  1997  provides  for  projected  increases  in  utility  rates,  reduction  of  the  extraordinary 
backlog  of  minor  repairs,  and  increased  preventative  maintenance  services. 

Utility  Rate  Increases 

The  Center's  electric  utility  provider,  PEPCO,  has  implemented  rate  increases, 
effective  July  11,  1995.  While  the  charge  per  kWh  has  increased  by  only  about  2.3%, 
the  Maximum  Demand  Charge  increased  by  53%,  and  the  Peak  Charge  increased  by 
18%.  The  Kennedy  Center  estimates  that  these  increases  will  amount  to  a  minimum 
oi $300,000  in  FY  1997  over  the  FY  1995  actual  amounts  after  adjustments  for  reduced 
energy  and  water  consumption  expected  to  accrue  from  current  capital  improvements. 

These  rate  increases  affect  both  FY1996  and  FY1997,  and  will  require  funds  to  be 
reallocated  from  other  functions  within  Operations  and  Maintenance  to  supplement 
the  ftinds  requested  for  utilities  in  FY  1996.  In  this  all-electric  facility,  the  net  electric 
costs,  after  the  new  rates  are  enacted,  are  expected  to  reach  $2,373,458  in  FY1997  (up 
from  $2,053,392  in  FY1995).  This  increase  is  anticipated  in  spite  o/significant 
energy-saving  measures  already  implemented,  including  replacement  of  the  Center's 
obsolete  chiller,  and  building  automation  systems  scheduled  for  FY  1996.  The 
FY  1997  planned  emphasis  on  preventative  maintenance  and  minor  repairs  will  further 
reduce  outyear  utility  consumption. 

The  Center  also  anticipates  an  approximately  $60,000  increase  in  water  and  sewer 
charges  in  calendar  1996,  so  the  overall  FY1997  Communication,  Utilities,  and  Misc. 
object  class  request  of  $2,652,000,  reflects  both  the  increased  electricity  and 
water/sewer  costs. 

Building  Emergency  and  Minor  Repairs  and  Replacement 

Condition  audits  conducted  as  part  of  the  Center's  Comprehensive  Building  Plan 
identified  a  backlog  of  $7-8  million  in  regular  building  and  equipment  maintenance 
and  minor  repairs.  Approximately  $1  million  of  this  backlog  is  being  addressed  in 
FY  1996.  Most  building  systems,  as  well  as  interior  and  exterior  architectural 
elements,  were  not  maintained  in  a  scheduled  program,  resulting  in  this  backlog. 
Some  of  these  systems  and  elements  are  being  completely  replaced  as  part  of  the 
Capital  Repair  and  Rehabilitation  plan  (see  next  page),  but  others  will  be  addressed  in 
the  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  Operations  and  Maintenance  budget,  in  addition  to  regular 
upkeep  and  maintenance  functions.  In  some  cases,  equipment  and  systems  must  be 
repaired  to  keep  them  fimctional  in  the  short  term,  even  though  they  may  be  replaced 
later  as  part  of  the  Capital  plan.  Recent  examples  include  an  emergency  repair  of  the 
antiquated  fire  alarm  system  and  a  temporary  emergency  repair  of  the  chillers  two 
years  before  they  were  scheduled  to  be  replaced.  These  stop-gap  measures  require 
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inordinate  amounts  of  facility  maintenance  personnel  time,  plus  supplies,  equipment, 
and  outside  repair  contracts.  Consequently,  building  minor  repair  expenses  in  the 
Center's  Operations  and  Maintenance  budget  will  continue  to  be  higher  than  they  are 
expected  to  be  after  capital  repairs,  restoration  and  renovation  are  completed. 

Preventative  Facility  Maintenance 

Studies  related  to  the  preparation  of  the  Comprehensive  Building  Plan  and  internal 
analyses  of  the  Center's  operations  have  indicated  prior  lack  of  effective,  scheduled 
maintenance  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  continuing  increases  in  operating 
expenses  and  to  the  backlog  of  minor  and  capital  repairs.  To  maintain  current  levels 
of  operating  expenses  and  reduce  future  minor  and  capital  repairs,  a  major  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  proactive  preventative  maintenance  of  all  components  of  the 
building  and  groimds.  The  increase  included  in  the  FY97  budget  involves  increased 
costs  for  specialty  service  contracts,  supplies/materials,  and  equipment  for  the 
preventative  maintenance  work  which  will  be  routinely  scheduled  by  an  automated 
facility  management  system. 


Capital  Repair  and  Rehabilitation 

The  Kennedy  Center's  Comprehensive  Building  Plan  (See  Section  IV)  lays  out  a  25- 
year  plan  for  necessary  capital  repair  of  the  facility.  In  Stage  I  of  the  Plan,  FY1995  - 
FY  1999,  the  capital  program  will  address  several  critical  remedial  actions,  particularly  life 
safety  and  accessibility  projects  needed  to  bring  the  structure  up  to  current  standards  and 
codes.  In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  approximately  $8.9  million,  an  unobligated 
balance  transferred  from  the  National  Park  Service  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees 
is  being  obligated  for  these  projects  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.  However,  as  this  balance  wall 
be  fiilly  obligated  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  work  in  FY  1997  and  beyond  will  require  the  full 
authorized  appropriation  of  $9,000,000. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  did  not  take  into  accoimt  $3,000,000  rescinded  by  P.L.  104- 
19  from  unobligated  capital  fimds  from  prior  years.  As  the  Plan  anticipates  obligation  of  all 
prior  year  frmds  in  FY1995  and  FY  1996,  the  effect  of  the  rescission  will  be  felt  in  delaying 
the  start  of  projects,  or  phasing  large  projects  over  multiple  years.  Because  of  the  critical 
requirements  for  Capital  Repair  and  Restoration,  no  projects  have  been  canceled  as  a  result  of 
the  rescission. 


FY1997  Budget  Justification  by  Object  Class 

The  following  tables  describe  the  Kennedy  Center's  FY  1997  Budget  Justification  by 
Object  Class.  Narrative  justifications  by  account  follow  in  Sections  III  and  IV. 
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The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
FY  1997  Justification  by  Object  Class 


OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

33-0302-0-1-503 


OBJECT  CLASS  FY  1 997  BUDG  ET 


11.9  Personnel  Compensation  1 ,956,6 1 8 

12.0  Personnel  Benefits  391,324 

21.0  Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons  36,000 

23.3  Communications,  Utilities,  and  Misc.  Charges  2,652,000 

24.0  Printing  and  Reproduction  252,000 

25.2  Other  Services  4,635,146 

25.3  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  from  Govt.  Accounts  316,000 
26.0  Supplies  and  Materials  396,000 
31.0  Equipment                                                                             240,000 

Total  FY1997  Reqnest  10,875,088 


CAPITAL  REPAIR  AND  RESTORATION 

33-0303-0-1-503 

OBJECT  CLASS 

FY1997  BUDGET 

1 1 .9  Personnel  Compensation 

228,667 

12.1  Personnel  Benefits 

45,733 

21.0  Travel  &  Transportation  of  Persons 

12,800 

22.0  Transportation  of  Things 

5,000 

23.2  Rental  Payments  to  Others 

37,500 

23.3  Communications,  Utilities,  and  Misc.  Charges 

12,300 

24.0  Printing  and  Reproduction 

5,800 

25.2  Other  Services 

7,711,200 

25.3  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  fl-om  Govt.  Accounts 

927,000 

26.0  Supplies  and  Materials 

12,600 

31.0  Equipment 

1,400 

Total  FY1997  Request 

9,000,000 
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SECTION  III: 

RIJDGET  .mSTIFICATION  -  OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS 

Statement  of  Operations 

Operations,  routine  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  of  the  Kennedy  Center  monument 
building  are  authorized  under  20  U.S.C.  76r,  as  amended,  and  are  funded  through  direct 
Federal  appropriations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board,  since  assuming  responsibility 
for  operations,  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  of  the  building  from  the  National  Park  Service 
on  October  1,  1994,  has  absorbed  many  administrative  duties  within  the  trust  fund 
management,  and  has  sought  to  maximize  efficiencies  through  the  use  of  outside  contracts  for 
administrative  services,  routine  maintenance  and  security. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  $10,323^  million  was  appropriated  for  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  monument  building.  In  FY1996  the  Center's  funding  for  this  account 
was  provided  in  a  series  of  continuing  resolutions,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  more  than 
$500,000  in  funds  available  for  basic  operational  expenses.  The  functions  under  this  account 
are  currently  carried  out  through  a  combination  of  in-house  appropriated  fund  staff,  trust  staff 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  trust  fund  management  personnel  not  reimbursed  from  Federal 
appropriated  ftinds,  and  through  contracts  with  other  government  agencies  and  the  private 
sector. 

The  Kennedy  Center's  program  for  operations  and  maintenance  is  organized  around 
several  distinct  functions:  Facility  Operations;  Security  and  Life  Safety;  Facility 
Maintenance;  Minor  Repair  and  Replacement;  Interpretive  Services;  and  Program  Direction 
and  Support.  Following  are  descriptions  of  these  functions,  along  with  total  amounts 
allocated  to  these  functions  in  the  FY  1997  budget.  On  pages  19  and  20  the  Operations  and 
Maintenance  accoimt  is  presented  by  object  class. 

FY  1997  Operations  and  Maintenance 
Budget  Request  by  Function 

Facility  Operations 

FY  1997 function  estimate:  $5,370,762 

Facility  operations,  as  defined  by  the  Board,  include  the  routine  daily  activities 
required  for  the  operating  and  functioning  of  the  physical  facility,  and  building  systems.  This 
covers  expenses  for  utilities  and  for  labor,  materials/supplies,  and  equipment  for  activities 
associated  with  daily  operation  by  building  personnel  and  contractors.  This  category  consists 
of  proprietary  staff  (involved  with  plumbing,  electrical,  grounds,  environmental  controls), 
and  consumable  supplies,  uniforms,  electricity,  sewer/water,  communication  systems,  and 
equipment.  It  also  includes  janitorial,  trash  removal,  and  other  operations  contracts. 


^  PL.  104-19  rescinded  $33,000  from  the  Center's  FY1995  appropriation  for  Operations  and  Maintenance. 
Revised  total  for  FY  1995  O&M;  $10,290,000. 
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Janitorial  services  for  the  building  include  waste  management  and  recycling; 
cleaning/polishing  of  glass,  metal,  walls,  and  hard  surfaces:  pest  control;  carpet  cleaning;  and 
general  surface  upkeep.  It  is  the  Board's  intention  that  the  facility  be  clean,  pleasant,  and 
retain  an  appearance  befitting  the  Center's  function  as  a  presidential  monument  that  serves  as 
the  nation's  center  for  the  performing  arts. 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  an  all-electric  facility.  Costs  for  electricity  and  water  rose 
sharply  in  mid-year  FY  1995.  The  Board  has.  and  will  continue  to  replace  obsolete  building 
systems  through  the  capital  repair  program  and  anticipates  that,  once  these  repairs  are 
completed,  overall  utility  costs  can  be  reduced,  except  as  these  costs  may  be  impacted  by 
further  increases  in  utility  rates. 


Security  and  Life  Safety 

FY  1997 function  estimate:  $1,899,002 

From  FY1972  until  FY1995,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  and  Guard  Force  (USPP)  provided 
the  on-site  securit>'  presence  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Following  departure  of  the  USPP  in 
June,  1995,  the  Board  of  Trustees  entered  into  an  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  USPP  for 
on-call  and  emergency  response.  The  Center's  on-site  security  now  is  provided  through  a 
contract  guard  force  of  28  positions  which  provide  24-hour  building  and  building  perimeter 
security  coverage. 

The  Board  has  hired  2  full-time,  permanent  staff  who  coordinate  and  supervise  the 
contract  security  force,  survey  and  monitor  the  building  for  fire  safety  and  security  risks,  and 
develop  procedures  for  minimizing  risks  to  the  public,  and  government  officials  requiring 
additional  security  considerations.  This  office  maintains  contact  with  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  coordinates  dignitary  visits  to  the  Kennedy  Center  with  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  and  the  Department  of  State.  The  Office  of  Security  also  plays  a  key 
supervisory  role  in  parking  enforcement  and  traffic  control  on  the  site.  This  office  has 
engaged  a  retired  District  of  Columbia  fire  official  to  conduct  periodic  surveys  of  the 
building  and  monitor  remediation  of  fire  and  safety  hazards.  The  office  will  engage  a  fire 
protection  and  safety  contractor  during  FY  1996  to  provide  independent,  outside  oversight 
over  these  activities. 

The  Office  of  Security,  working  with  the  construction  Project  Executive,  is  planning 
capital  repairs  which  will  improve  building  safety  and  security,  including  installation  of  an 
integrated  security  and  fire  alarm  system.  This  system  will  have  the  capacity  to  document 
building  use  through  an  improved  identification  system  for  staff  and  visitors.  (See  Section 
IV) 


Facility  Maintenance 

FY  199 7 function  estimate:  $1,089,064 

Facility  maintenance  includes  preventive  maintenance  performed  by  in-house  staff 
and  service  contractors.  The  Kennedy  Center  is  increasing  its  attention  to  this  fianction  to 
reduce  long-term  operating  costs  and  capital  repair  requirements.  A  scheduled  maintenance 
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system  has  been  established  to  ensure  that  all  building  systems  and  equipment  are  routinely 
checked  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  industry  standards  and  manufacturer 
requirements.  This  involves  in-house  personnel  routinely  replacing  plumbing  valves; 
breaking  down  pumps;  replacing  filters,  belts,  and  chains;  replacing  light  bulbs;  lubrication 
of  engines,  and  other  similar  activities.  In  addition  to  in-house  personnel,  preventative 
maintenance  on  elevators,  escalators,  diesel  generators,  and  other  equipment  is  performed  by 
specialty  contractors.  Grounds  maintenance  is  included  in  this  budget  category. 


Minor  Repair  and  Replacement 
FYl 997 function  estimate:  $1,330,000 

This  function  includes  minor  and  emergency  repairs  conducted  by  internal  personnel 
or  contractor  personnel.  This  encompasses  non-routine  repair  and  replacement  of  building 
elements,  and  emergency  repairs  to  building  systems  and  building  architectural  elements, 
heating,  plumbing,  lighting,  and  other  major  building  systems,  unplanned  repairs  to  the 
building's  six  sets  of  escalators  and  23  elevators,  replacement  of  carpets,  and  refinishing  of 
wood,  marble,  and  metal  finishes  in  the  building's  interior  and  exterior.  Employees  engaged 
in  this  function  include  in-house  electricians,  plumbers,  grounds  maintenance  personnel, 
central  repair  personnel,  and  trust  fiind  stagehands  (on  a  reimbursable  basis). 


Interpretive  Services 

FY1997 function  estimate:  $284,000 

The  Kennedy  Center  engages  650  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center  volimteers  who 
serve  as  tour  guides—providing  more  than  1 1,000  hours  of  service  in  conducting  tours  alone— 
and  who  provide  interpretive  and  other  visitor  services.  Volunteers  have  been  essential  to 
visitor  services  and  have  performed  this  function  since  the  building  opened  in  1971 .  Within 
the  funding  allotted  for  activities  in  this  area,  the  Board  plans  to  improve  interpretive  services 
through  the  development  of  visitor  information  options  outside  of  the  public  tours.  Options 
including  kiosks,  displays,  and  printed  materials  are  currently  being  developed.  The 
expertise  of  trust-side  staff  will  be  utilized  to  plan  for  and  manage  improved  interpretive 
services  at  the  Center. 


Program  Direction  and  Support 
FYl 997 function  estimate:  $902,260 

Overall  management  of  building  operations  and  the  capital  repair  program  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  Financial  management  is  supervised  by 
the  Chief  Financial  Officer.  The  President  and  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  are  compensated 
with  trust  funds.  Prior  to  assuming  control  of  building  operations  and  maintenance  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Board  of  Trustees  reviewed  the  gamut  of  requirements  under 
statute  and  agency  policies  to  determine  which  administrative  services  could  reasonably  be 
absorbed  by  the  existing  trust-side  management,  and  which  services  were  best  obtained 
through  other  government  agencies. 
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Following  is  a  brief  overview  of  appropriated  fund  program  direction  at  the  Kennedy 


Facility  Services 

The  Facility  Services  Department  is  charged  with  daily  care  of  the  physical  facility 
and  is  headed  by  a  Director  of  Facilities.  This  department  is  responsible  for  all  public 
utilities  at  the  Center,  as  well  as  all  Federal  property. 

Procurement  and  Contracting 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  a  small,  in-house  staff  of  three  with  responsibility  for 
oversight,  control  and  execution  of  contract  and  procurement  actions,  including 
supervision  of  contract  specialists  and  evaluators  working  for  the  Center  through 
contractual  arrangement  with  other  govenmient  agencies.  The  Chief  of  the 
Contracting  Office,  a  contracting  officer  with  an  unlimited  warrant,  reports  directly  to 
the  President  of  the  Center  and  is  charged  with  the  formulation  and  execution  of  the 
FAR,  to  the  extent  applicable  and  adopted  by  the  Kennedy  Center. 

Through  arrangement  with  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Command  (DCMC), 
the  Kennedy  Center  has  on-site,  on  a  temporary  basis,  contracting  and  procurement 
personnel  who  are  supervised  by  the  Chief  of  the  Contracting  Office. 

Budget  Execution  and  Accounting 

Financial  accounting  and  budget  execution,  personnel  administration,  and 

appropriated  fund  payroll-  all  services  previously  conducted  by  the  National  Park 

Service—  are  now  conducted  through  contractual  arrangement  with  the  General 

Services  Administration  under  the  direction  of  the  Keimedy  Center  Finance  i 

Department. 

Personnel 

The  Center  employs  a  full-time  Personnel  Management  Specialist  who,  xmder 

management  of  the  Center's  Director  of  Human  Resources,  handles  a  range  of  duties 

related  to  appropriated  fund  personnel,  including  benefits,  vacancies  and  hiring,  i 

disciplinary  action,  benefits,  training,  EEO,  and  labor  relations.  The  Director,  a  trust 

fund  employee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Finance  Department,  oversees  preparation  of 

payroll  for  both  trust  and  appropriated  fund  employees. 
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FY  1997  Operations  and  Maintenance 
Budget  Justification  by  Object  Class 

The  object  classes  22.0,  Transportation  of  Things;  and  23.2,  Rental  Payments  to  Others, 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  FY1997  Operations  and  Maintenance  request.  Object  class  25.3, 
Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  from  Government  Accounts  has  been  added  to  encompass 
Kennedy  Center's  purchases  from  GSA  and  other  sources,  and  contracts  for  services  with  other 
agencies. 


11.9  «&  12.1    Personnel  Compensation  and  Benefits  -  S2  J47.942 

The  budget  request  of  $2,347,942  encompasses  salaries,  wages,  benefits  and  other 
services  payments  for  48  FTE.  This  is  a  $274,058  reduction  from  the  FY1996  request,  due  to 
considerable  savings  in  overtime,  FTE  re-allocations  and  unfilled  positions. 


21.0      Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons  —  S36.000 

$36,000  is  requested  for  FY1997  for  the  travel  and  transportation  expenses  of 
appropriated  fund  staff  for  travel  to  and  from  equipment  manufacturers,  industry  conferences, 
other  training  sites,  and  other  travel. 


23.3      Communications,  utilities,  and  miscellaneous  charges  —  $2.652^000 

$2,652,000  requested  for  FY  1997  for  communication  and  utility  expenses,  including 
telephone,  electricity,  water,  and  sewer.  This  includes  a  $300,000+  increase  in  electric  rate 
costs  and  an  approximately  $60,000  increase  in  water/sewer  rates  in  calendar  1 996.  The 
Kennedy  Center  is  an  entirely  electric  facility.  All  heat,  hot  water,  cooling,  and  ventilation  are 
provided  by  electricity. 


24.0      Printing  and  Reproduction  -  $252.000 

$252,000  is  requested  to  cover  the  costs  of  printing  and  related  composition,  to  include 
new  interpretive  brochures  and  documents,  plus  blueprints. 
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25.2      Other  Services -S4.635.146 


$4,635,146  is  requested  for  Other  Services  in  FY1997.  This  category  includes 
obligations  for  services  with  the  private  sector  not  otherwise  classified.  The  Center's  private 
security  contract,  plus  most  other  contracts  for  basic  building  maintenance,  operations,  and 
minor  repair  are  included  in  this  object  class. 


25.3      Purchase  of  Goods  and  Services  from  Government  Accounts  --  $316^000 

$316,000  is  requested  for  FY1997  for  anticipated  expenditures  including  administrative 
services  management  by  GSA,  purchase  of  goods,  training,  and  other  services  from  other 
government  agencies.  Minor  repairs  accomplished  by  trust  employees  are  included  here. 


26.0      Supplies  and  Materials  -  $396.000 

$396,000  is  requested  for  FY1997  to  cover  the  cost  of  supplies  and  materials, 
including  all  supplies  for  locks  and  other  security  supplies,  and  consumable  supplies  such  as 
light  bulbs,  paint,  filters,  motor  belts,  refrigerant,  and  grounds  maintenance  materials. 
Supplies  and  materials  for  preventative  maintenance  and  minor  repair  projects  performed  by 
in-house  personnel  are  included  here. 


31.0      Equipment  -  $240.000 

$240,000  is  requested  for  FY1997  for  equipment.  FY  1997  expenditures  will  consist 
primarily  of  permanent  fixtures  and  equipment  included  in  minor  repair  and  replacement 
projects. 
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SECTION  IV: 

BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION  -  CAPITAL  REPAIR  AND 

RESTORATION 

Overview 

Capital  Repair  and  Restoration  Program 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  national  presidential  monument 
and  hving  memorial,  hosts  approximately  4  million  visitors  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
60  million  patrons  and  visitors  have  come  to  the  Center  and  attended  performances  since  the 
monument  opened  in  1971 .  After  almost  25  years  of  operation  without  a  comprehensive 
program  for  capital  repair,  however,  the  facility  has  deteriorated  because  of  the  aging  of 
building  materials  and  systems,  as  well  as  intensive  public  use.  In  addition,  fimctional  and 
technical  obsolescence  of  building  systems  must  be  addressed  if  the  building  is  to  continue  to 
function.  Comparable  problems  exist  with  other  Federal  and  substantial  private-sector 
buildings  constructed  during  the  same  period  due  to  the  use  of  untested  technologies  such  as 
thin-stone  marble  veneers  at  that  time.  Technical  obsolescence  of  building  systems  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  such  as  the  chillers,  is  related  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  building  technology 
over  the  past  few  years,  as  well  as  to  aging  of  the  systems. 


Personnel  and  Outside  Services 

The  capital  repair  function  at  the  Kennedy  Center  is  executed  under  the  direction  of  a 
Project  Executive  who  is  responsible  for  overall  management  of  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  work,  including  funds  management  and  oversight  of  agreements  with  other 
government  agencies  for  construction  management  and  contracting  services.  The  incumbent 
was  previously  employed  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  General  Services 
Administration,  and  served  as  the  representative  of  the  Denver  Service  Center  (DSC)  for  the 
Keimedy  Center  capital  renewal  program  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

Following  enactment  of  P.L.  103-279,  the  Kennedy  Center  entered  into  an 
Interagency  Agreement  with  the  DSC,  under  which  DSC  provided  on-going  technical  and 
contracting  support  pertaining  to  the  transition  of  responsibility  from  the  Park  Service  to  the 
Kennedy  Center  Board  (with  the  exception  of  the  supervision  of  certain  in-progress 
construction  projects,  including  the  parking  garage  restoration).  In  FY1995,  the  Board 
entered  into  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Baltimore  District,  for 
longer-term  technical  support,  procurement,  and  contract  administration  for  the  capital  repair 
program.  The  Corps  maintains  an  office  and  full-time  personnel  on  site. 

The  Board  also  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Defense  Contract  Management 
Command  (DCMC)  to  secure  pre-award  and  contract  administration  services.  Under  this 
arrangement,  DCMC  has  assigned  to  the  Kennedy  Center  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  a  contract 
specialist,  who  is  engaged  in  providing  procurement  support  required  for  all  design  and  some 
construction  contracts.  This  contract  specialist,  with  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Center's 
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full-time  contracting  officer,  comprise  the  Center's  support  of  the  Capital  Repair  function. 
The  Center  anticipates  the  continued  requirement  for  outside  contract  administration  services, 
and  expects  to  maintain  an  agreement  with  DCMC  into  FY  1997.  thereby  keeping  full-time 
staff  requirements  at  a  minimum. 


Comprehensive  Building  Plan 

In  accordance  with  P.L.  103-279,  the  Kennedy  Center  Act  Amendments  of  1994,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  July, 
1995,  a  Comprehensive  Building  Plan^ .  This  plan  describes  existing  conditions  and  probable 
annual  costs  through  the  year  2020  for  capital  repairs  that  will  be  required  to  preserve  the 
Kennedy  Center  building  and  site.  The  Plan  will  be  periodically  updated  and  annually 
implemented  to  safeguard  against  a  recurrence  of  severe  deterioration  of  the  facility  and, 
ultimately  and  over  the  long  term,  reduce  the  public  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
monument,  a  Federal  asset. 

Significant  and  valuable  investigation  and  condition  assessment  work  had  been 
undertaken,  beginning  in  FY1991  when  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Kennedy  Center 
began  to  audit  existing  building  conditions.  These  studies,  which  have  been  augmented  since 
the  beginning  of  FY1995,  are  the  basis  for  the  budget  projections  made  for  remediation  of 
deferred  maintenance  and  continuing  capital  repair  requirements. 

The  Comprehensive  Building  Plan  analyzed  major  components  and  systems  in  eight 
categories:  Exterior  Building  Envelope:  Life  Safety  and  Security;  Interior  Repair, 
Accessibility  and  Egress;  Building  Systems;  Memorial  Interpretation  and  Visitor  Services; 
Site  Circulation  and  Parking:  and  Project  Management/Contract  Administration.  A 
description  of  each  of  these  components  was  prepared,  and  codes  and  standards  that  govern 
operation  and  maintenance  of  this  facility  were  identified  in  each  category.  Based  on  these 
codes  and  standards,  an  audit  of  the  building  components  and  systems  was  performed.  A 
summary  of  the  findings  in  each  category  follows. 

Exterior  Building  Envelope 

The  materials  and  systems  of  the  exterior  building  envelope  are  deteriorating  due  to 
aging  and  problems  related  to  deficiencies  in  the  original  design  and  construction.  The 
existing  roofing  is  beyond  its  useful  service  life,  and  is  deteriorated.  Ponding  of  water 
and  inadequate  existing  drainage  contribute  to  increasing  leakage  to  the  interior.  The 
exterior  marble  cladding  exhibits  cracking,  spalling,  bowing,  displacement,  and  dirt 
accumulation  and  staining,  and  joint  sealants  are  deteriorated.  The  stucco  wall  cladding 
exhibits  localized  severe  cracking  and  delamination. 


Life  Safety  and  Security 


Prepared  by  Quinn  Evans/Architects  and  Wiss,  Janney,  Elstner  Associates,  Inc. 
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There  are  serious  life  safety  deficiencies  throughout  the  building,  primarily  because  the 
building  was  designed  and  constructed  25  years  ago  and  these  issues  have  not  been 
attended  to  in  a  coordinated  manner  since  that  time.  Theaters  and  many  other  spaces 
require  additional  sprinkler  protection,  exitways,  fire  separations,  ventilation  and 
exhaust  provisions,  and  other  life  safety  protection.  The  primary'  safety  concern  in  this 
type  of  facility  is  safe  evacuation  in  the  event  of  fire.  Fundamental  egress  requirements 
are  lacking:  there  is  insufficient  egress  from  the  west  Plaza;  several  sections  of  the 
building  lack  two  means  of  egress;  exit  discharge  is  not  directly  to  the  exterior;  and 
changes  have  resulted  in  blockage  of  originally-designed  egress  paths.  Egress  from  the 
parking  area  involves  excessive  travel  distances.  In  addition,  there  is  no  fire  separation 
between  the  Grand  Foyer  and  multi-level  theater  lobbies,  and  limited  fire  separation 
between  the  parking  garage  and  the  Hall  of  States  and  Hall  of  Nations.  There  is  also  no 
system  for  evacuating  smoke  from  major  public  areas. 

When  the  building  was  designed  in  the  1960s,  virtually  no  attention  was  given  to 
security  concerns.  Consequently,  access  to  the  facility  may  be  controlled  only  by 
manning  or  manually  locking  the  80  exterior  doorways.  The  presently-installed  key 
system  provides  only  limited  means  for  controlling  access  to  backstage  and  other  non- 
public spaces.  The  garage  cannot  be  securely  closed  during  hours  when  the  building  is 
not  open  to  the  public.  When  responsibility  for  operations  was  turned  over  the  Kennedy 
Center  at  the  beginning  of  FY1995,  there  was  no  provision  in  place  for  routine 
perimeter  security  and  virtually  no  coverage  after  midnight. 

Interior  Repair,  Accessibility,  and  Egress 

Because  the  building  was  designed  and  constructed  before  Federal  statutes  established 
standards  for  accessibility,  interior  spaces  within  the  building  do  not  conform  to  current 
standards  designed  for  accommodating  persons  with  disabilities  in  new  buildings. 
Whereas  past  standards  for  accessibility  merely  required  that  a  route  into  a  given  space 
be  provided  for  persons  with  disabilities,  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 
requires  that  the  route  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  non-disabled.  While 
the  major  theaters  can  all  be  reached  by  persons  with  disabilities,  this  access  requires  the 
use  of  side  doors  and  the  help  of  a  companion  or  Kennedy  Center  staffperson. 
Accessible  seating  in  the  theaters  is  not  available  or  is  limited,  and  oftentimes  requires 
extraordinary  effort  and  considerable  personnel  time  in  order  to  achieve  minimal 
accessibility.  While  retroactive  compliance  with  the  accessibility  standards  for  new 
buildings  is  not  required,  remediation  of  accessibility  deficiencies  is  required  when 
readily  achievable  and  as  repairs  to  other  building  deficiencies  are  implemented. 

As  the  public  service  and  education  missions  of  the  Kennedy  Center  have  expanded,  so 
has  the  demand  for  office  space  to  house  these  ftjnctions.  The  original  building  as 
designed  did  not  include  sufficient  office  facilities.  Over  time,  offices  were  created 
fi^om  space  originally  intended  for  educational  and  rehearsal  use.  The  creation  of 
additional  offices  has  led  to  inefficient  use  of  the  office  space,  and  in  many  cases  has 
contributed  to  life  safety  and  egress  deficiencies. 
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Many  areas  of  the  interior  require  repair.  Concrete  walls  and  ceilings,  especially  those 
in  the  Service  Tunnel  and  Service  Drive,  exhibit  cracking,  leaks  through  walls,  and 
deterioration  of  paving  and  deterioration  of  the  air  intake  ductwork  in  the  Service  Drive 
ceiling. 

Building  Systems 

Virtually  all  of  the  building's  electrical  and  mechanical  systems  are  past  their  usefiil 
lives.  The  cooling  system  equipment,  near  failure  and  requiring  extraordinary  expense 
to  keep  in  operation,  is  being  replaced  in  FY1996  due  to  age,  condition,  and  inability  to 
meet  demand.  The  building  ventilation  system  in  the  garage  is  non-fiinctioning,  and  the 
overall  building  ventilation  system  has  localized  balancing,  leakage,  and  control 
problems.  The  plumbing  system  has  numerous  maintenance  problems,  1 00  domestic 
water  valves  are  inoperable  and/or  leaking,  and  roof  drainage  and  storm  piping  are 
inadequate. 

Fire  alarm  and  other  systems  affecting  life  safety  and  egress  met  the  building  code 
standards  of  1966,  when  the  building  was  designed,  but  do  not  meet  current  standards. 
Problems  with  the  existing  electrical  system  include  obsolete  theater  dimming  systems, 
power  shortages  in  Eisenhower  Theater  and  Opera  House,  and  water  leakage  into  the 
subgrade  electrical  vaults.  In  many  instances,  the  theater  systems  are  obsolete  and  in 
danger  of  failing.  Electrical  power  and  lighting  systems  have  been  stretched  to  their 
limit,  rigging  systems  are  inadequate  for  today's  loads,  and  sound  systems  are  barely 
operable. 

Memorial  Interpretation  and  Visitor  Services 

Accommodation  of  the  4  million  annual  visitors  to  the  monument  has  not  been 
addressed  in  a  comprehensive  manner  since  the  building  opened.  There  is  little 
interrelationship  between  the  use  of  spaces  and  the  interpretative  programs  that  visitors 
expect  when  they  come  to  a  Federal  building  that  memorializes  President  Kennedy  and 
to  a  theater  dedicated  to  President  Eisenhower.  Facilities  have  not  been  designed  so  that 
the  memorial  visitor  completes  his  or  her  visit  with  an  understanding  of  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  this  living  memorial. 

Site  Circulation  and  Parking 

The  intense  use  of  the  facility  since  1971  was  not  anticipated  when  the  building  was 
designed  in  the  1960s.  Each  year,  the  Kennedy  Center  hosts  over  2,800  performances, 
educational  programs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  and  millions  of  visitors. 
As  a  consequence,  provision  for  the  orderly  circulation  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles,  in 
addition  to  signage  to  and  at  the  site,  is  inadequate.  Tens  of  buses  park  on  the  plaza 
each  day,  adding  to  the  congestion,  and  their  exhaust  fouls  the  air  entering  the  building's 
ventilation  intake  chambers.  With  programs,  performances,  and  visitors  far  exceeding 
original  estimations,  the  limited  availability  of  both  bus  and  car  parking  is  a  major 
deficiency.  There  is  no  safe  and  direct  access  to  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  or  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  Georgetown  waterfront,  which  are  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  Kennedy  Center.  Providing  access  to  the  river  front  by  means  of  a  new  stair 
system  would  also  solve  a  significant  life  safety  and  egress  problem. 
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A  series  of  remedial  actions  were  identified  to  respond  to  these  deficiencies,  and  bring 
the  building  up  to  current  standards.  The  cost  of  each  remedial  action  was  independently 
estimated  in  a  uniform  budget  estimating  format.  An  implementation  plan  was  developed  by 
prioritizing  and  combining  the  remedial  actions  to  address  critical  issues  and  achieve  a 
logical  construction  sequence.  The  actions  planned  for  FY1997  are  described  below. 

A  commercial  analog  to  the  Kennedy  Center  was  developed  to  evaluate  the  capital 
reserves  required  to  operate  and  maintain  building  components.  This  analog  was  designed  to 
identiiy  recurring  building  expenditures  necessary  to  maintain  the  components  of  the 
building  and,  therefore,  extend  the  life  of  those  components  through  a  proactive  program  of 
capital  repairs. 

The  Comprehensive  Building  Plan  establishes  a  strategy  and  priorities  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  1995  through  2020.  During  Stages  I  and  II,  extending  until  2009,  the  backlog  of 
capital  repair  work  will  be  eliminated.  During  Stage  III,  the  on-going,  "steady  state" 
program  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  building  and  its  systems  will  be  fully 
implemented.  Prior  to  Stage  III,  life  cycle  scheduled  capital  repairs  and  replacements  will  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  backlog  is  reduced. 

The  work  designated  to  be  completed  in  Stage  I  (FY  1995  -  FY  1999)  addresses  critical 
issues  to  protect  the  building  fi"om  water  intrusion,  to  provide  critical  security  and  life  safety 
measures,  and  to  provide  improved  accessibility  for  the  disabled  and  egress  for  visitors  to  the 
Center. 


FY1997  Capital  Repair  and  Rehabilitation 
Budget  Justification  by  Category 

[see  Section  II  for  Budget  Request  by  Object  Class] 

The  Kennedy  Center  classifies  its  capital  repair  projects  among  eight  budget 
categories,  according  to  the  primary  objective  of  each  project.  The  categories  fall  within  the 
objectives  of  planning,  designing,  and  constructing  capital  repairs,  and  replacement, 
improvement,  rehabilitation,  alteration  or  modification  required  for  existing  features  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  building,  as  specified  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act,  20  U.S.C. 
76j(a)(l)(G).  Following  are  descriptions  of  each  budget  category,  and  the  budget  estimates 
allocated  to  each  category  in  the  FY1997  plan.  These  estimates  and  project  descriptions  are 
reflective  of  the  priorities  and  recommendations  in  the  Kermedy  Center  Comprehensive 
Building  Plan,  covering  FY1995  -  FY2020. 
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Exterior  Building  Envelope 
FY  1997  budget  estimate:  $0 

Projects  in  this  category  involve  repairing  and,  where  necessary,  replacing  elements 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  to  ensure  the  long-term  preservation  of  the  structure. 

FYl  997  Projects  in  this  Category 

No  new  projects  are  planned  in  this  category  in  FY  1997. 


Life  Safety  and  Security 

FY1997  budget  estimate:  $1,003,500 

As  described  in  the  Comprehensive  Building  Plan,  the  structure  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  standards  set  forth  in  current  life  safety  codes,  including  fire  and  environmental 
standards.  In  addition,  little  attention  was  given  in  the  building  design  to  security  issues. 
Thus,  ingress  and  egress  through  over  2,000  exterior  and  interior  doors  are  difficult  to 
control,  and  the  current  key  system  provides  limited  means  for  controlling  access  to 
backstage  and  other  non-public  spaces.  Security  concerns  are  heightened  by  use  of  the 
facilities  by  4  million  visitors  per  year,  including  school  groups,  high-profile  entertainers  and 
national  and  international  political  figures. 

FYl 997  Projects  in  this  Category 

In  FY  1 997,  work  will  conclude  on  the  security  systems,  with  construction  of  Phase  2 
of  the  Security  System,  designs  for  extension  of  the  fire  sprinkler  system  and 
reconstruction  of  certain  fire  exits. 


Interior  Repair,  Accessibility  and  Egress 
FYl 997  budget  estimate:  $6,287,400 

This  category  includes  repair  and  renovation  of  the  interior  elements  of  the  building 
required  to  bring  facilities  to  current  standards,  and  to  improve  accessibility  for  the  disabled 
in  accordance  with  current  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  for  restored  structures. 
Modifications  and  replacements  will  also  correct  exhaust  and  ventilation  problems. 

FY  1997 Projects  in  this  Category 

Work  on  the  Concert  Hall  will  continue,  with  Phase  2.  Also  planned  for  FY  1997  is 
continued  phased  implementation  of  a  long-term  program  to  bring  existing  office 
space  up  to  current  life  safety  standards.  Design  studies  addressing  Opera  House 
accessibility  and  egress  issues  will  also  commence. 


Building  Systems 

FYl 997  budget  estimate:  $0 

This  category  includes  electrical,  plumbing  and  mechanical  work  to  replace  the  25- 
year  old  deteriorated  and  malfunctioning  systems.  During  FYl  995  a  number  of  construction 
projects  were  initiated  to  replace  or  repair  basic  building  systems,  including  cooling  systems 
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repairs,  chiller  replacement,  and  repair  of  basic  electrical,  hoisting,  and  plumbing  equipment. 
Also  in  FY1995,  work  on  the  first  phase  of  building  automation  system  upgrade  was 
initiated.  Due  to  its  age  and  technology,  the  building  automation  equipment  currently  in  use, 
limits  operational  control  over  the  facility.  Replacement  of  the  obsolete  system  will  result  in 
reduced  repair  costs,  energy  conservation,  and  more  efficient  use  of  building  maintenance 
personnel.  When  completed,  the  building  automation  system  will  encompass  fire  alarm/life 
safety  and  securitj'  systems,  and  will  contribute  significantly  to  meeting  current  ADA  and  life 
safety  codes.  The  first  phase  of  the  fire  alarm  and  the  second  phase  of  security  systems 
associated  with  the  building  automation  system  is  included  under  the  Life  Safety  and 
Security  category  above. 

FY  1997  Projects  in  this  Category 

No  new  projects  are  programmed  in  this  category  for  FY1997.  Work  in  this  category 
is  expected  to  resume  in  FY1998. 


Memorial  Interpretation  and  Visitor  Services 
FY1997  budget  estimate:  $250,000 

Open  18  hours  each  day  to  the  public,  the  Kennedy  Center  hosts  4.0  million  visitors 
each  year,  many  of  whom  come  fi-om  across  the  country  and  the  world  to  visit  the  sole 
monument  in  Washington  in  memory  of  President  Keimedy.  Other  visitors  attend 
performances  or  participate  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  extensive  educational  programs.  This 
category  of  the  building  renewal  program  includes  projects  that  are  designed  to  serve  these 
visitors  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  visitor  services  provided  at  other  national 
Presidential  monuments  in  Washington. 

FYl 997  Projects  in  this  Category 

Construction/installation  of  interpretive  signage  and  exhibits  is  expected  to  begin  in 
FY1997. 


Parking  and  Site  Circulation 
FY1997  budget  estimate:  $510,000 

This  category  includes  planning  for,  and  design  of  solufions  to  site  circulation 
problems.  The  Board  is  responsible  for  the  site  surrounding  the  structure,  including  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  traffic.  The  extensive  renewal  program  for  the  structural  repair  of  the  garage 
is  scheduled  for  complefion  at  the  beginning  of  FYl  997.  Additional  repairs  to  architectural 
surfaces  and  mechanical,  electrical,  and  life  safety  systems  are  required  to  protect  the  asset 
and  address  security  and  life  safety. 

FYl 997 Projects  in  this  Category 

The  principal  expenditures  in  this  category  for  FYl  997  are  renovation  of  the  garage 
ventilation  and  installation  of  garage  piping  insulation,  plus  Phase  1  of  renovation  of 
on-site  parking  to  accommodate  the  large  volume  of  bus  traffic. 
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Comprehensive  Planning  and  Project  Management/Coordination 
FYl 997  budget  estimate:  $949,100 

This  category  includes  comprehensive  building  planning,  and  the  cost  of  project 
management.  The  Kennedy  Center  has  established  a  small  staff  (a  project  executive,  a  design 
coordinator,  a  construction  coordinator,  and  an  administrative  officer)  to  oversee  its  capital 
renewal  program.  Most  of  the  costs  for  project  management  and  contract  administration  will 
be  incurred  in  reimbursing  other  Federal  agencies  for  their  services. 

FY  1997 Expenses  in  this  Category 

Projected  expenditures  are  for  project  management  and  contract  administration 
including  4  FTE  and  certain  procurement  and  management-related  services  contracted 
for  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Reserves  for  Construction  Change  Orders  and  Claims 

The  Kennedy  Center  sets  aside  from  appropriations  available  for  the  capital  repair 
program  reserves  which  it  considers  appropriate  and  sufficient  to  cover  anticipated  —  and 
unanticipated  —  changes  required  and  claims  made  under  construction  contracts.  Change 
order  and  claim  reserve  amounts  are  included  in  the  appropriate  budget  categories  with  the 
project. 
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SECTION  V: 
NON-APPROPRIATED  FUND  ACTTVTTTES: 
PROGRAMMING  AND  EDUCATION 


The  Kennedy  Center  Act  (20  U.S.C.  76h)  gives  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees  a  clear 
mandate  to: 

"(A)  present  classical  and  contemporar>'  music,  opera,  dance  and  other  performing 
arts  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries: 

"(B)  promote  and  maintain  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  as 

the  National  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts-- 

(i)  by  developing  and  maintaining  a  leadership  role  in  national  performing 
arts  education  policy  and  programs,  including  developing  and  presenting 
original  and  innovative  performing  arts  and  educational  programs  for 
children,  youth,  families,  adults  and  educators  designed  to  specifically 
foster  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  performing  arts; 
(ii)  by  developing  and  maintaining  a  comprehensive  and  broad  program  for 
national  and  community  outreach,  including  establishing  model  programs  for 
adaptation  by  other  presenting  and  educational  institutions,..." 

As  it  celebrates  its  25th  armiversary  in  1 996,  the  Kennedy  Center  marks  a  quarter- 
century  of  meeting,  and  frequently  surpassing,  these  goals.  As  the  national  center  for  the 
performing  arts,  the  Kennedy  Center  presents,  honors,  and  inspires  the  best  of  America's 
artists  in  music,  theater,  dance,  opera,  and  other  disciplines.  It  showcases  the  richness  of 
America's  heritage,  and  explores  our  international  roots  with  performances  by  artists  from 
around  the  world.  The  Center  is  a  national  leader  in  performing  arts  education,  developing 
model  programs  for  teachers  and  students;  organizing  partnerships  between  educators,  arts 
organizations,  and  artists  in  nearly  every  state;  and  continually  finding  new  ways  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  education  through  the  inclusion  of  the  performing  arts. 

The  Kennedy  Center  places  a  high  priority  on  making  the  arts  available  to  all.  Our 
most  recent  annual  figures  showed  approximately  1 .7  million  persons  attending  about  2,800 
performances  at  the  Center,  including  more  than  1,000  low-cost  or  free  performances  and  233 
performances  for  young  people  and  families.  Outside  the  building,  the  Center  stages  more 
than  100  free  performances  annually  for  more  than  half  a  million  people.  The  Center's 
leadership  programs  in  arts  education  reach  more  than  3.5  million  people  across  the  United 
States.  The  Center  is  dedicated  to  quality  and  opportunity  in  its  management,  programming, 
and  educational  efforts. 
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Programming 

The  Kennedy  Center's  25th  Anniversar>'  Season  in  1995-96  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  its  history,  both  artistically  and  commercially,  and  several  of  its 
programs  have  attracted  widespread  local,  national,  and  international  attention.  In  the  fall. 
legendar>-  ballerina  Suzanne  Farrell  restaged  seven  classic  ballets  by  George  Balanchine  for 
a  one-of-a-kind  engagement  in  the  Opera  House  that  received  acclaim  from  critics  worldwide 
and  drew  audience  members  from  around  the  nation.  Two  weeks  later,  the  Eisenhower 
Theater  hosted  the  Martha  Graham  Dance  Company  of  New  York  in  world-premiere 
performances  of  a  major  work  by  renowned  theater  artist  Robert  Wilson,  again  drawing  the 
worldwide  arts  community's  attention  to  Washington  and  the  Kennedy  Center. 

This  spring,  the  Center  will  present  the  world  premiere  of  a  new  musical  for  young 
people,  Pepito's  Story,  featuring  choreography  by  Debbie  Allen  and  music  by  jazz  superstar 
Arturo  Sandoval.  Additionally,  two  of  America's  finest  dance  companies.  New  York's 
American  Ballet  Theatre  and  the  Jeffrey  Ballet  of  Chicago,  will  present  the  world 
premieres  of  dances  created  with  support  from  the  Kennedy  Center  Ballet  Commissioning 
Project,  and  the  Center  will  complete  the  first  season  of  an  ambitious-and  to  date  ver\-  well 
received— five-year  retrospective  of  American  contemporar\'  dance. 

The  Kennedy  Center's  commitment  to  developing  new  works  and  nurturing 
innovative  artists  is  also  reflected  in  its  theatrical  productions  and  commissions,  which  range 
from  blockbuster  revivals  of  classic  American  musicals  (Guys  and  Dolls,  How  to  Succeed  in 
Business...,  this  season's  The  King  and  I)  to  new  works  for  youth  and  family  audiences  that 
have  toured  across  the  nation.  The  Kennedy  Center  Fund  for  New  American  Plays  has 
helped  develop  more  than  50  works,  including  three  Pulitzer  Prize  winners:  The  Heidi 
Chronicles,  The  Kentucky  Cycle,  and  Angels  in  America,  Part  I:  Millennium  Approaches 
(which  received  its  Washington  premiere  at  the  Center  in  April  1995).  Meanwhile,  the 
Kennedy  Center's  artistic  affiliate,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  received 
widespread  attention  during  its  first  season  of  concerts  programmed  by  its  new  Music 
Director  Designate,  Leonard  Slatkin.  Slatkin's  commitment  to  American  music  has  been  on 
display  throughout  the  1995-96  season,  as  the  orchestra  gives  premiere  performances  to  25 
new  fanfares  commissioned  by  the  NSO  from  contemporarv'  American  composers. 

As  the  nation's  center  for  the  performing  arts,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  a  particular 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  its  programming  and  outreach  activities  reflect  the  broad  range 
of  international  and  ethnic  influences  upon  which  the  American  arts  have  been  built.  The 
Center  has  accomplished  this  in  part  by  focusing  on  the  cultural  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  through  a  series  of  international  festivals  celebrating  the  arts  of 
Germany,  France,  Australia,  and  the  Americas.  Additionally,  last  fall  the  Center's  free  Open 
House  Arts  Festival  celebrated  the  "Routes  of  American  Music,"  featuring  performances  in 
genres  including  gospel,  blues,  jazz,  country,  Cajun,  pop,  and  rock.  The  Kennedy  Center's 
national  outreach  efforts  have  included  national  tours  of  Kennedy  Center  productions  such 
as  The  Who's  Tommy  and  the  current  U.S.  tour  by  Great  Britain's  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  which  the  Center  helped  bring  to  America.  The  Center  also  brings  the  best  and 
most  promising  of  America's  artists  and  companies  to  perform  on  its  stages. 
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The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  this  spring  embarks  on  its  fourth  American 
Residency  program,  traveling  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  for  an  extended  residency  featuring 
public  and  in-school  performances,  master  classes  for  young  musicians,  workshops  for 
teachers,  and  cultural  exchanges.  In  past  years  the  NSO  has  conducted  residencies  in  Alaska, 
Louisiana,  and  Maine,  bringing  the  orchestra  to  states  not  served  by  major  symphony 
orchestras;  during  last  year's  residency  in  Maine,  more  than  21,000  people  in  that  state,  from 
pre-schoolers  to  senior  citizens,  participated  in  about  70  performances  and  educational 
events.  From  each  of  the  residency  states,  a  local  composer  is  commissioned  to  create  a  work 
for  the  NSO,  a  teacher  is  chosen  for  the  intensive  Kennedy  Center/NSO  Teaching 
Fellowship  at  the  Center,  and  several  young  music  students  are  chosen  to  travel  to  the  Center 
for  the  NSO's  month-long  Summer  Music  Institute.  The  Kennedy  Center  also  makes 
selected  programming  available  through  Kennedy  Center  Presents!,  a  series  of  public 
television  specials,  and  on  National  Public  Radio.  The  Center  annually  presents  The 
Kennedy  Center  Honors  to  recognize  outstanding  lifetime  achievement  in  the  performing 
arts;  the  telecast  was  seen  by  more  than  8  million  households  on  CBS  in  1995. 

Making  the  Arts  Available  to  All  Americans 

The  Kennedy  Center  strives  to  make  the  performing  arts  accessible  to  people  from  all 
walks  of  life;  this  effort  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  diversity  of  programming  on  the  Center's 
stages,  but  also  in  its  ticket  pricing  policies  and  in  the  performances  it  stages  outside  the 
Center's  walls.  Since  1990,  the  Center  has  developed  new  educational  initiatives  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  and  14  surrounding  school  districts  that  have  brought 
performances,  demonstrations,  and  other  events  to  young  people  in  their  own  schools  and 
communities;  these  have  included  a  number  of  events  related  to  a  three-year  residency  by 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  that  has  taken  the  company's  dancers  and  instructors  into  schools 
in  Washington,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Suitland,  Md. 

Ensuring  access  to  the  Center  for  persons  with  disabilities  is  an  ongoing  priority. 
Each  season  the  Center  offers  dozens  of  sign  language-interpreted  and  audio-described 
performances,  as  well  as  Braille  and  large-print  programs  and  widespread  TTY  (text 
telephone)  access.  The  Center  has  a  full-time  Accessibility  Director  on  staff,  and  has  hosted 
workshops  and  conferences  for  those  involved  with  accessibility  issues.  The  Center  also  has 
developed  new  works  such  as  Lolly  Foster's  Daredevil Airshow,  the  first  American  play 
performed  in  American  Sign  Language. 

The  Kennedy  Center  goes  to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  its  programming  is  accessible 
to  persons  with  limited  incomes.  In  1995,  more  than  250.000  ticket  buyers  paid  $21  or  less 
for  performances  including  the  long-running  play  Shear  Madness^  the  gospel  Christmas 
musical  Black  Nativity,  and  the  hilarious  Reduced  Shakespeare  Company,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  chamber  music,  jazz,  and  other  concerts.  That  year  the  Center  also  presented  233 
performances  for  young  people  and  families,  with  a  top  ticket  price  of  $12.50,  and  more 
than  45,000  people  bought  half-price  tickets  as  part  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Specially  Priced 
Ticket  Program. 
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Education 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  shown  through  its  local  and 
nationwide  arts  education  programs  that  the  inclusion  of  the  performing  arts  in  a  broad-based 
curriculum  dramatically  improves  the  quality  of  a  child's  educational  experience.  The  Center 
has  played  a  leadership  role  in  performing  arts  education,  as  mandated  in  the  Kennedy  Center 
Act,  through  its  professional  development  programs  for  teachers;  its  performances  for  young 
people  and  families;  its  professional  training  programs  for  young  musicians,  actors,  and 
dancers;  its  residency  programs;  and  much  more.  All  told,  the  Kennedy  Center's  programs  in 
arts  education  reach  more  than  4  million  people  across  the  United  States.  The  following 
document  describes  the  Center's  education  programs  in  more  detail. 
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MISSION  STATEMENT 


As  the  national  center  for  the  performing  arts,  the  Kennedy  Center  is  committed  to  increased 
opportunities  for  all  people  to  participate  in  and  understand  the  arts.  To  fulfill  that  mission, 
the  Kennedy  Center  strives  to  commission,  produce,  and  present  performances  reflecting  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence  and  diversity  indicative  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  to 
make  those  performances  accessible  to  the  broadest  possible  audience  through  arts  education. 

We  believe  that  the  arts  are  one  of  humanity's  most  eloquent  means  of  understanding  the 
world.  Through  the  arts,  we  share  the  highest  achievements  of  ever)'  culture  and  find  a 
universal  language  which  permits  communication  by  all  peoples.  As  such,  the  arts  are  an 
essential  component  of  a  complete  education. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1972,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  proven  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
performing  arts  in  a  broad-based  curriculum  improves  the  quality  of  a  child's  educational 
experience.  The  arts  teach  discipline,  improve  self-esteem,  inspire  creativity,  and  help  young 
people  to  set  and  reach  goals.  Knowledge  of  the  arts  makes  good  teachers  better  and  makes 
participating  schools"  exciting,  challenging  places  for  children-places  where  they  are 
encouraged  to  explore,  to  create,  and  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

The  Kennedy  Center  takes  a  leadership  role  in  national  performing  arts  education  policy  and 
programs  by  commissioning,  creating,  and  touring  performances  for  students,  teachers,  and 
families;  offering  professional  development  opportunities  in  the  arts  for  teachers;  creating 
education  programs  for  adults  using  the  Center's  artistic  resources,  developing  model 
programs  for  use  by  other  performing  arts  centers  and  schools;  providing  career  opportunities 
and  professional  training  for  young  artists;  developing  and  encouraging  national  and 
community  outreach  programs;  and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  arts  education  on  a 
national  level.  The  Center  works  as  both  pioneer  and  partner  with  other  performing  arts 
institutions,  educators  and  schools,  legislators,  parents,  and  community  and  business  leaders. 
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GOALS 


I.  Create  new  works  and  productions  for  young  people,  teachers,  and  families 
through  commissioning,  producing,  and  touring  activities. 

II.  Present  performances  of  high  artistic  expression  representing  local,  national,  and 
international  performing  artists  and  ensembles. 

III.  Develop,  document,  and  disseminate  model  arts  education  programs  that  reflect 

an  integrated  approach  to  learning  through  the  arts.  Such  programs  are  distinguished 
by  their  effectiveness  in  expanding  the  students'  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
both  the  art  form  as  well  as  the  subject  content  and  its  relationship  to  other  areas  of 
learning. 

IV.  Provide  effective  professional  development  opportunities  in  the  arts  for  teachers, 
teaching  artists,  and  other  education  professionals. 

V.  Provide  opportunities  for  adult  audiences  to  deepen  their  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  performing  arts  and  thus  the  value  of  the  arts  in  their  lives. 

VI.  Provide  exemplary  programs  and  training  opportunities  for  other  performing  arts 
centers,  schools,  local  arts  agencies,  and  other  cultural  institutions. 

VII.  Provide  career  opportunities  and  professional  training  for  young  artists. 

VIII.  Develop,  document,  and  disseminate  exemplary  community  outreach  programs 
that  ensure  the  involvement  of  diverse  populations  in  art  programs. 

IX.  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  arts  education  information  and  as  an  advocate  for 
arts  education  on  a  national  level. 

X.  Further  develop  and  implement  accessibility  features  of  Keimedy  Center  programs  for 
people  with  disabilities  and  share  the  features  of  the  program  with  other  performing 
arts  organizations  and  communities  across  the  country. 
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FUNDING 

Gifts  and  grants  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  are  provided  by  Barbizon 
Electric,  Botwinick-Wolfensohn  Foundation,  The  Butz  Foundation,  The  Morris  and 
Gwendolyn  Cafritz  Foundation,  DC  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  DeRoy 
Testamentary  Foundation,  Enron  Corporation,  Fannie  Mae  Foundation,  Fourth  Freedom 
Forum,  Inc.,  GE  Fund,  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  Rose  Mary  Kennedy  Center 
Education  Fund,  Helen  Sperrj'  Lea  Foundation,  Mars  Foundation,  MCI  Foundation.  Eugene 
and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Foimdation,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Prince  Charitable  Trusts, 
Ryder  System,  Hattie  M.  Strong  Foundation,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  In-kind 
support  is  provided  by  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc. 

Gifts  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Corporate  Fund  also  help  to  underwrite  educational 
programming.  Members  of  the  Corporate  100  Club  include  AlliedSignal  Inc.,  Alumax  Inc., 
American  Express  Company,  The  American  Trucking  Associations,  Arthur 
Andersen/ Andersen  Consulting,  Ashland  Inc.,  Bayer  Corporation,  William  W.  Becker, 
Chartered,  BellSouth  Corporation,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company,  CBS  Foundation  Inc., 
The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP,  Deloitte  &  Touche,  DuPont,  Eli  Lilly 
and  Company,  Exxon  Corporation,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Fuji  Bank,  Limited,  GTE,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Glaxo  Wellcome  Inc.,  Hecht's,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  LLP,  Lincoln-Mercury,  Loral  Corporation,  MBNA  America  Bank,  Mercedes-Benz 
of  North  America,  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Metropolitan  Life  Foundation,  Mobil 
Foimdation,  Newman's  Own,  Inc.,  Parsons  &  Whittemore,  Pfizer  Inc..  Philip  Morris 
Companies  Inc.,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  Price  Waterhouse  LLP,  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Fund,  Pulsar  International,  The  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington,  DC,  Shell  Oil 
Company  Foundation,  The  Starr  Foundation,  Texaco  Foundation,  Time  Warner  Inc.,  Union 
Pacific  Foundation,  United  Airlines,  The  Walt  Disney  Company,  and  The  Xerox 
Corporation. 

Gifts  and  grants  to  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Education  Program  are  provided  by 
ARCO  Foundation,  The  Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Cafiitz  Foundation,  DC  Commission  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Nell  Goodrich  Golyer  Fund,  the  Charles  Engelhard  Foundation, 
International  Himianities,  Inc.,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Gordon  Keller  Music  Company, 
Kiplinger  Foimdation,  Mary  and  Daniel  Loughran  Foundation,  Helen  Sperry  Lea  Foundation, 
Marpat  Foundation,  Mars  Foundation,  Mars,  Inc.,  Ronald  McDonald  Children's  Charities, 
National  Trustees  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Loulyfi-an  Wolfson  Foundation,  the 
Women's  Committee  for  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  US  Department  of 
Education. 
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PERFORMANCES  FOR  YOUTH  AND  FAMILIES 

With  its  season-long  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION,  Kennedy  Center  Youth  and  Family 
Programs  (YFP)  hosts  a  diverse  range  of  performances,  averaging  200  a  year,  typically  including 
presentations  of  sixteen  companies  and  two  to  four  in-house  productions.  Besides  the  traditional 
genres  of  theater,  music,  dance  and  opera,  YFP  presents  puppets,  storytelling,  and  multi-media 
performances  to  school  and  family  audiences  in  up  to  ten  performances  weekly  throughout  the 
school  year  ranging  in  age  interest  from  preschool  through  high  school.  Youth  and  Family 
Programs  maintains  a  unique  position  of  both  presenting  local,  national,  and  international  artists, 
and  developing,  commissioning,  and  producing  in-house  productions. 

Youth  and  Family  Programs  (YFP)  is  proud  to  continue  the  traditions  of  unique 
components  of  its  programming.  One  encapsulates  the  Kennedy  Center  Imagination 
Celebration  of  Tour  productions,  such  as  our  acclaimed  version  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
directed  by  actress  Pat  Carroll;  the  adaptation  of  the  classic  novel  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage, 
directed  by  actor  Richard  Thomas;  and  John  Steinbeck's  The  Pearl. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  commissioning  and  developing  new  plays,  YFP  has  established 
New  Visions/New  Voices,  a  program  designed  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  professional 
plays  and  musicals  for  youth  and  family  audiences.  New  Visions/New  Voices  brings 
together  playwrights,  directors,  dramaturgs,  actors,  and  production  artists  in  its  innovative 
"working  forum"  setting,  to  rehearse  and  rewrite  high  caliber  scripts,  and  produce  staged 
readings.  In  a  week-long  residency,  the  Kennedy  Center  provides  support  including  a  fiill 
cast,  stage  managers,  and  dramaturgs  for  eight  new  plays  and/or  musicals.  All  plays 
presented  at  the  staged  reading  are  produced  by  sponsoring  companies  the  following  season. 

Theater  Training  Program,  founded  in  1984,  provides  training  in  acting  and  related  theater 
arts  for  youth  in  grades  5-12  who  work  with  professional  artists.  Courses  offered  in  the 
spring  and  fall  are  by  application.  Courses  offered  in  the  summer  are  by  audition.  Full  and 
partial  scholarships  are  available  for  students  with  financial  need. 

Traveling  Young  Players  provides  an  annual  performance  opportunity  for  up  to  20  young 
actors  in  grades  7-12.  Selected  by  audition  from  approximately  180  youth,  the  troupe  travels 
throughout  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  with  a  musical  especially  created  for  them. 
Two  shows  have  been  created:  Footsteps  in  the  Sky  celebrates  folktales  from  around  the 
world;  Walking  the  Winds:  American  Tales  uses  song,  dance,  and  story  celebrating  our 
multicultural  heritage. 

Billy  Taylor's  Jazz  at  the  Kennedy  Center 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1994,  Dr.  Billy  Taylor  and  his  trio  began  a  series  of  26  performances 
with  leading  jazz  artists—Milt  Jackson,  Arturo  Sandavol,  Jon  Hendricks,  etc.  Each  program  is 
designed  to  acquaint  listeners  with  jazz  through  performance  and  musical  examples  by  Dr. 
Taylor  and  the  guest  artist,  and  questions  from  the  audience  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  guest  artist. 
This  series,  presented  in  the  Terrace  Theater  and  Theater  Lab,  is  being  recorded  for  broadcast 
over  National  Public  Radio  member  stations  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1995. 
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1994-1995  Highlights 

•  Alice  in  Wonderland  enjoyed  a  second  successful  run,  in  both  a  two-week  run  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  and  in  a  national  tour  that  included  locations  such  as  Maryland, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Vermont,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Cormecticut. 

•  Following  the  acclaim  of  its  first  national  tour  in  1 994,  Red  Badge  of  Courage 's  1 995 
tour  performed  in  such  national  sites  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Florida,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania. 

•  New  Visions/New  Voices  drew  eight  new  productions-in-progress  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
in  May,  continuing  the  Kennedy  Center's  position  as  a  major  contributor  to  the 
development  of  quality  new  works  for  yoimg  audiences.  Companies  include  "NYU 
Program  in  Educational  Theater;  Emerson  Stage,  Boston;  Mark  Taper  Forum,  Los 
Angeles;  The  Coterie  Theatre,  Kansas  City;  Sundance  Institute,  Utah;  Lincoln  Center 
Institute,  New  York;  MUNY  Student  Theater  Project,  St.  Louis. 

•  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Companj  conducted  workshops  for  schools  and  community 
groups,  and  performed  /  Remember  Harlem  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

•  Commissioning  and  producing  of  Fiesta!,  a  performance  of  Latino  stories  featuring  the 
collaborative  efforts  of  writer  Silvia  Gonzalez  S.  and  director  Gary  Race. 

•  Commissioning  a  new  adaptation  and  production  of  John  Steinbeck's  The  Pearl. 

•  Continuing  development  of  Angels  Voices,  an  opera  about  urban  violence  and  how  it 
effects  children,  from  librettist  Gary  Race  and  composer  Noa  Ain. 

•  International  companies  included:  Young  People's  Theatre  of  Toronto  performing  Whale, 
Mermaid  Theater  of  Nova  Scotia  performing  Gulliver 's  Travels. 

•  The  Theater  Training  program  has  showed  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  students  and  a 
playwriting  workshop  was  added  to  the  curriculum. 

•  Fifteen  young  actors  premiered  Walking  the  Winds:  American  Tales  at  22  sites  through 
the  metropolitan  Washington  area.  The  troupe  was  invited  to  perform  at  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  Opening  Festivities  and  the  Irene  Ryan  Night  of  Scenes  as  part  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  American  College  Theater  Festival. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

•  Commissioning  a  new  dance/music  adaptation  of  Pepito  's  Story,  featuring  the 
choreography  and  direction  of  Debbie  Allen  and  the  music  of  Arturo  Sandoval. 

•  Producing  a  new  production  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson's  The  Snow  Queen. 

•  Producing  the  completed  version  of  YFP's  commissioned  opera  for  young  audiences. 
Angels  Voices. 

•  Remounted  and  toured  John  Steinbeck's  The  Pearl  for  eight  weeks.  The  Pearl  toured  in 
the  following  states:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland.  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

•  Hosted  the  International  Showcase  of  Performing  Arts  for  Young  People  in  Januar\'  1 996 
which  connected  producers  with  arts  presenters  who  represent  a  wide  range  of  high 
quality  international  and  national  performances  for  young  people. 

•  Hosting  the  American  College  Dance  Festiv2il. 

•  Presented  the  acclaimed  dance  company  Philadanco  in  school  residencies  as  well  as 
performances  for  families. 
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•  International  groups  will  include  Cirque  Eloize  from  Montreal,  The  Mermaid  Theater  of 
Nova  Scotia  doing  Stuart  Little,  and  a  new  innovative  version  of  Robinson  Crusoe  from 
Italy. 

•  Beginning  work  on  a  new  commission  by  Native  American  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author 
N.  Scott  Momaday  of  Arizona  called  Children  of  the  Sun. 

•  New  Visions/New  Voices  1996  will  include  scripts  from  the  Sundance  Institute,  Utah; 
Honolulu  Theater  for  Youth;  Seattle  Children's  Theatre;  TADA!  and  City  Lights  Youth 
Theatre  of  New  York  City;  San  Jose  Repertory  Theater,  San  Jose.  CA;  the  Illusion 
Theatre  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  and  the  Kennedy  Center. 

•  Billy  Taylor 's  Jazz  at  the  Kennedy  Center  continues  with  another  highly  successfTil  series 
of  live  concerts  recorded  for  NPR;  guest  artists  included  Nancy  Wilson,  Antonio  Hart. 
Stanley  Turrentine. 

•  The  Mary  Lou  Williams  Women  in  Jazz  Festival  in  April  features  three  days  of 
symposia,  afternoon  jam  sessions,  and  three  nights  of  exciting  concerts  with  some  of  the 
major  female  jazz  artists,  including  Dorothy  Donegan,  Toshiko  Akiyoshi  Big  Band, 
Maria  Schneider  Big  Band,  Jane  Ira  Bloom,  Cindy  Blackman,  Rebecca  Coupe  Franks, 
Eliane  Elias,  and  Dee  Dee  Bridgewater. 

New  and  Continuing  Initiative  for  1996-97 

•  Imagination  Celebration  on  tour  will  offer  The  Snow  Queen. 

•  Produce  the  completed  version  of  the  commission  of  N.  Scott  Momaday's  The  Children 
of  the  Sun  in  March  of  1997,  which  will  be  offered  for  tour  in  the  1997-98  season. 

•  Produce  a  new  version  of  Judy  Blume's  Tales  of  a  Fourth  Grade  Nothing,  which  will  be 
offered  for  tour  in  the  1 997-98  season 

•  Present  the  ODC  Dance  Company  of  San  Francisco  in  The  Velveteen  Rabbit,  which  will 
include  local  young  dancers. 

•  Present  the  acclaimed  Garth  Fagan  Dance  Company  including  a  commission  for  young 
people. 

•  Produce  the  holiday  classic  for  families,  The  Best  Christmas  Pageant  Ever. 

•  International  companies  will  include  Mermaid  Theater  of  Nova  Scotia,  Green  Thumb 
Theater  of  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada,  and  the  Doctor  I  Wonder  Science  Circus  from 
Toronto. 

•  Billy  Taylor 's  Jazz  at  the  Kennedy  Center  will  continue  for  another  season  of  26  shows. 

Youth  and  Family  Programs  continues  to  meet  the  need  for  providing  performances  in  an 
ever- widening  venue  of  genres.  The  program  continues  to  set  and  attain  significant 
educational  goals  that  will  answer  to  the  national  demand  for  quality  performances  with  its 
touring  program,  nurture  the  talents  of  an  up  and  coming  generation  of  artists  with  New 
Visions/New  Voices,  and  continues  to  pro\dde  pieces  that  allow  our  audiences  to  both  think 
critically  and  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly. 

Objectives 

1 .    Youth  and  Family  Programs  will  continue  to  improve  its  presentation  of  quality 

programming  and  develop  provocative  and  entertaining  commissions  and  productions. 
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2.  Because  New  Visions/New  Voices  occurs  every  other  year,  Youth  and  Family  Programs 
will  create  a  new  developmental  workshop  focusing  on  playwrights  writing  for  young 
audiences. 

3.  Restructuring  of  the  YFP  staff  and  duties  includes  strengthening  ties  with  the  rest  of  the 
Education  Department  and  integrating  other  departmental  programs  with  this  program. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Institute  a  formalized  post  production  evaluation  process  in  order  to  ensure  a  higher 
quality  of  productions  within  financial  and  other  practical  restraints. 

2.  Visit  other  major  producers  of  Theater  for  Young  Audiences  in  order  to  cross  fertilize 
ideas  and  techniques  of  production. 

3.  Examine  some  of  the  best  of  the  European  touring  theater  for  young  audiences  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  presentations. 

4.  As  the  Imagination  Celebration  on  Tour  program  enters  its  third  full  year,  YFP  will  begin 
a  more  formalized  evaluation  process,  including  sponsor  feedback,  audience  and  teacher 
responses,  and  on-site  visits  by  YFP  staff.  These  evaluations  will  then  be  used  to 
improve  both  the  performances,  the  workshops,  and  other  educational  events  and  the 
Centers  own  process  of  remounting  and  touring. 

5.  Evaluate  the  new  systems  and  institute  changes  as  necessar>'. 

PARTICIPANTS 


FY'95 

FY'96  (est) 

rY'97  (est) 

Youth  and  Family 

78,000 

82,000 

85.000 

Traveling  Young  Players 

and  Theater  Training 

4.200 

4,400 

5,000 

Billy  Taylor's  Jazz 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

National  Touring 

41,000 

37,000 

56.000 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Since  1976,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  offered  educational  programs  for  teachers  in  partnership 
with  14  Washington  metropolitan  area  school  systems.  The  program  features  performance-based 
and  participatory  workshops  that  help  teachers  bring  the  arts  into  their  classroom  and  their 
curriculum.  Participating  teachers  are  eligible  for  in-service  and  graduate  credit  through 
participating  school  systems  and  universities.  This  program  ser\'es  as  a  model  for  professional 
development  programs  for  teachers  across  the  country. 

In  1991,  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  program,  the  Kennedy  Center  initiated  the  Performing  Arts 
Centers  and  Schools:  Partners  in  Education  program  designed  to  provide  information  about 
Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  to  communities  across  the  country. 
Kennedy  Center  staff  is  available  to  provide  consultation  to  teams  regarding  planning  events, 
designing  workshops  collaboratively  with  artists,  evaluating  events,  partnering  with  school 
systems  to  create  workshops  that  meet  teachers'  needs,  and  other  topics  as  requested. 

1994-95  Highlights 

During  the  1 994-95  season  the  program  received  more  than  1 .600  registrations  from  teachers  in 
14  metropolitan  area  school  systems  for  42  events.  Workshop  leaders  included  artists  from  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  from  across  the  country.  Examples  of  events  included: 

"Uganda:  The  Country  and  Its  Culture"  with  the  National  Geographic's  D.C. 

Outreach  Initiative  and  Namu  Lwanga,  director  of  Kayaga  of  Africa 

"Navajo  Traditions:  Basket  weaving  and  Dance"  with  Geri  Keam,  Navajo  artist  with 

the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 

"Responding  Critically:  Helping  Students  Articulate  Their  Responses  to  Theater" 

with  Roger  Bedard,  professor  of  theater  at  Arizona  State  University 

"Breathing  Life  into  History  Through  Storytelling"  with  Syd  Lieberman,  stor>'teller 

from  Chicago 

"Choreography:  Adding  Magic  to  Your  School  Musical"'  with  Deanne  Collins. 

assistant  professor  of  theater  at  Lane  College,  Jackson.  Tennessee. 

In  addition  to  regular  programming,  "Professional  Development  Opportimities  for  Teachers"  was 
highlighted  in  these  national  programs: 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  Annual  Meeting 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  Institute 

NSO  American  Residency  in  Maine 

Partnership  with  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools 

In  collaboration  with  the  Community  Partnerships  Manager  and  other  local  Kennedy  Center 
Education  Department  staff,  this  program  is  participating  in  the  development  of  a  formalized 
partnership  between  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools  (DCPS).  One  component  of  the  partnership  focuses  on  professional  development 
in  the  arts  for  DCPS  teachers.  A  focus  group  of  teachers  met  this  year  to  provide  feedback  on 
Kennedy  Center's  "Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers"  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  future  programming  and  DCPS  signed  a  partnership  agreement  outlining  the  terms  and  goals 
of  the  partnership. 
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Task  Force  of  Principals 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  site-based  management  in  schools,  principals  play  an  increasing 
role  in  the  professional  development  of  teachers.  In  order  to  maximize  teachers'  ability  to 
become  involved  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  "Professional  Development  Opportunities  for 
Teachers"  program,  principals'  support  must  be  developed.  It  is  also  critical  to  develop  support 
for  the  arts  among  principals.  Therefore,  a  task  force  of  principals  met  this  year  to  determine 
how  these  objectives  can  be  accomplished  and  recommended  initiating  a  group  of  principals  that 
would  meet  regularly  at  the  Kennedy  Center  to  discuss  the  arts  in  education. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

It  is  anticipated  for  the  1995-96  season  that  the  program  will  receive  more  than  1,600 
registrations  from  teachers  in  14  metropolitan  area  school  systems  for  3 1  events.  In  addition, 
workshops  will  be  presented  for  teachers  in  the  following  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools: 
Seaton  and  Malcolm  X  Elementary  Schools  and  Marie  Reed  Learning  Center.  A  series  of  seven 
workshops  will  be  presented  at  Kenmore  Middle  School  in  Arlington,  VA.  Workshop  leaders 
will  include  artists  from  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  from  across  the  country. 

Meeting  of  Performing  Arts  Centers  to  Discuss  Professional  Development  for  Teachers 
A  meeting  was  convened  in  September  1995  for  major  performing  arts  centers  and  arts  education 
organizations  to  discuss  topics  relevant  to  professional  development  programs  for  teachers.  The 
following  iOpics  were  addressed:  current  issues  in  the  larger  world  of  professional  development, 
strategies  for  reaching  urban  teachers,  evaluation  of  programs,  developing  resource  materials  for 
teachers,  and  training  artists  to  present  programs  for  teachers.  Representatives  from  the 
following  organizations  participated:  Urban  Gateways  (Illinois),  Lincoln  Center  Institute  (New- 
York),  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  (California),  Bernstein  Center  (Tennessee),  Wolf  Trap 
Institute  (Virginia),  and  New  York's  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 

Summer  Institute  for  Tgaghgr? 

A  five-day  institute  for  elementary  teachers  of  grades  3-6  will  be  held  on  July  23-27,  1996  to 
provide  strategies  for  teaching  other  subject  areas  through  the  arts.  Teachers  from  across  the 
country  will  be  selected  by  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  teams,  Kennedy  Center 
Alliances  for  Arts  Education  Network,  and  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  sites  to  participate 
in  the  Institute. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

The  first  four  objectives  listed  below  are  ongoing  and  will  continue  through  the  1996-97  season. 
In  addition,  new  initiatives  will  include  exploring  options  for  alternative  forms  of  delivery  of 
Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  both  locally  and  nationally  and  furthering 
the  professional  development  of  artists/arts  educators  regarding  workshops  for  teachers. 

Objectives 

1 .  Develop  and  present  30  model  events  for  teachers  designed  to  provide  strategies  for  teaching 
the  art  form  and  for  using  the  arts  to  teach  other  curriculum  areas. 

2.  Expand  the  audiences  for  Professional  Development  Opportuiiities  for  Teachers  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  school  systems. 
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3.  Further  integrate  the  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  with  local  and 
national  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  programs. 

4.  Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers 
program  in  meeting  the  professional  development  needs  of  local  teachers. 

5.  Explore  options  for  alternative  forms  of  delivery  of  Professional  Development  Opportunities 
for  Teachers  locally  and  nationally. 

6.  Further  the  professional  development  of  artists/arts  educators  regarding  workshops  for 
teachers. 

7.  Explore  future  directions  for  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Written  evaluations  from  participating  teachers. 

2.  Written  evaluations  from  workshop  presenters. 

3.  Attendance  by  teachers  at  workshops. 

4.  Number  of  teachers  attending  events. 

5.  Number  of  arts  specialists  attending  events. 

6.  Number  of  school  administrators  attending  events. 

7.  Number  of  workshops  for  teachers  based  on  local  and  national  Kennedy  Center  programs. 

8.  Report  by  outside  evaluator  about  the  program. 

9.  Written  evaluation  of  national  tour  of  workshops  from  perspectives  of  teachers,  sponsors,  and 
artists. 

10.  Number  of  workshops  available  for  national  tour. 

1 ) .  Written  evaluations  from  artists  leading  workshops. 

12.  Written  evaluations  by  staff  comparing  Kennedy  Center's  Professional  Development 

Opportunities  for  Teachers  program  with  other  programs  for  teachers,  school  administrators, 

and  artists. 

FY  '95  FY  '96  (est.)FY  '97  (est.) 

Teachers  participating  1,600  1,700  1,750 
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PERFORMANCE  PLUS 


The  Performance  Plus  program  focuses  primarily  on  arts  education  for  the  adult  population. 
It  provides  opportunities  for  the  community  at  large  to  learn  more  about  the  performing  arts 
and,  therefore,  better  appreciate  and  understand  performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the 
arts  in  general.  Through  this  program,  the  Kennedy  Center  demonstrates  its  understanding 
that  people  have  a  lifelong  desire  to  learn.  The  program  also  serves  an  audience  development 
flmction  that  extends  the  traditional  techniques  of  building  audiences. 

Performance  Plus  activities  include  discussions  (with  two  or  more  experts),  lectures, 
demonstrations,  open  rehearsals,  master  classes  and  multi-session  courses  in  the  disciplines 
of  dance  (ballet  and  modem),  symphonic  music,  chamber  music,  jazz,  and  theater.  Artists, 
creators,  performers,  and  technical  professionals  are  involved  in  presenting  these  events. 
Over  the  program's  nine  year  history,  more  than  80,000  people  have  attended  Performance 
Plus  events.  Programs  have  been  cosponsored  with  the  Washington  Opera,  the  Washington 
Performing  Arts  Society,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Many 
of  the  programs  are  interpreted  in  sign  language  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired. 

The  level  of  commitment  to  adult  education  by  the  Kennedy  Center  is  unique  in  terms  of 
number  of  programs,  range  of  experiences,  and  caliber  of  offerings-many  have  served  as 
models  for  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  network  and  have  been  featured  at 
institutes  and  annual  meetings  for  the  past  three  years.  Individual  consultation  sessions  have 
begun  with  teams  to  share  what  has  been  learned  by  the  Kennedy  Center  about  how  to 
present  higher  quality  programs  that  will  attract  a  broader  audience  in  each  community. 

The  Kennedy  Center  recognizes  the  importance  of  adult  arts  education  for  the  future  of  the 
performing  arts  and  is  ready  to  elevate  this  issue  to  a  national  arena.  It  is  partnering  with  the 
Association  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters  to  develop  a  national  dialogue  about  the  role  of  the 
arts  presenter  in  adult  arts  education  and  audience  development  that  will  set  a  national  agenda 
for  an  organizational  wide  approach  to  adult  arts  education.  During  the  1995-96  season,  an 
intensive  planning  process  is  being  implemented  that  includes  partnership  development, 
planning  meetings  with  other  national  leaders  in  adult  arts  education,  and  presentations  at 
conferences  about  the  issue. 

1994-95  Highlights 

•  Registration  for  Performance  Plus  activities  increased  15  percent  to  1 1,595. 

•  A  new  series  was  developed  with  Dr.  Billy  Taylor  as  an  introduction  to  jazz. 

•  New  music  director  designate  Leonard  Slatkin  participated  in  the  Conversations  with 
Conductors  series. 

•  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Theater  series  was  developed  to  provide  audience  members 
with  insights  into  the  development  of  a  theater  production  from  leading  professionals 
in  the  national  theater  field. 

•  Development  of  a  comprehensive  programming  plan  that  offers  opportunities  to  learn 
about  the  art  form  more  broadly;  leam  about  specific  performances  and  performers; 
gain  insight  into  the  backstage  aspects  of  a  work;  experience  the  creative  process;  and 
explore  topics  in-depth  through  symposia. 
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•  Planning  year  for  a  national  dialogue  about  the  role  of  a  performing  arts  presenter  in 
adult  arts  education. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

Performance  Plus  continued  its  year-long  programming  for  1995-96.  Highlights  include: 

•  Spotlight  on  Theater  series  featured  playwrights  Terrance  McNally  and  Edward 
Albee  and  actors  Carol  Charming  and  John  Davidson. 

•  Several  new  series  were  developed  including  Looking  at  Ballet  II:  Choreography, 
What  to  Listen  For  in  20th  Century  Music,  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Ballet,  The 
Genius  of  Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles  Weidman.  and  Family  Workshops. 

•  Symposium  developed  for  Mary  Lou  Williams  Women  in  Jazz  Festival  that 
included  sessions  for  jazz  artist  professional  development  as  well  as  sessions  for  the 
general  public. 

•  The  first  publication  for  the  20th  Century  retrospective  on  American  Dance  was 
produced  focusing  on  Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles  Weidman. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

•  Continue  to  develop  and  refine  offerings  that  fiirther  complete  the  programming  plan. 

•  Further  develop  marketing  strategies  for  the  programs. 

•  Further  development  of  publications  focusing  on  a  five  year  retrospective  of  20th 
century  American  Dance. 

•  Further  develop  the  Performance  Plus  Offsite  activities  in  community  settings. 

•  Provide  national  forum  about  adult  arts  education  and  audience  development. 

Objectives 

1 .  Develop  and  present  effective  and  innovative  programs  that  offer  a  wide  range  of 
experiences  in  all  the  performing  art  forms,  that  reflect  and  enhance  the  performance 
attractions  at  the  Kemiedy  Center,  and  address  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

2.  Foster  greater  awareness  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Performance  Plus  program  through  1) 
the  refinement  of  a  marketing  plan  that  continues  to  reach  current  and  new  Keimedy 
Center  audiences  and  2)  events  being  presented  at  community  sites. 

3.  Provide  a  means  for  local  artists  to  interact  with  visiting  artists  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
through  professional  development  opportunities  for  artists.  When  possible,  promote 
collaborations  befAfeen  national  and  local  artists. 

4.  Offer  events  to  be  included  in  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers, 
Events  for  Students,  DCPS  Partnership,  and  Traveling  Young  Players. 

5.  Provide  resources  to  the  national  community  through  a  national  dialogue  on  adult  arts 
education. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Analyze  individual  sessions  in  the  context  of  a  series  as  a  whole. 

2.  Gather  audience  evaluation,  both  written  and  verbal. 

3.  Involvement  of  professional  artists  in  program. 

4.  Track  participants  from  these  programs. 

5.  Increased  attendance  at  Performance  Plus  events  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

6.  Positive  feedback  from  the  community  leaders. 
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7.  Analysis  of  increased  attendance  at  Performance  Plus  events  by  new  and  single 
performance  ticket  buyers. 

8 .  Analysis  of  the  number  of  students  attending  events. 


FY'95  FY'96  FY'97 

Participants  11,595  10,500  11,000 
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EXPLORING  BALLET  WITH  SUZANNE  FARRELL 

During  the  1992-93  and  1993-94  seasons,  the  Kennedy  Center  offered  a  unique  series  of 
ballet  master  classes  for  the  Metropolitan  Washington  and  Baltimore  communities  with 
former  New  York  City  Ballet  principal  dancer  Suzanne  Farrell.  This  series  provided 
intermediate  to  advanced  level  ballet  students,  aged  1 3  to  1 7.  an  opportunity  to  study  with 
one  of  the  leading  ballerinas  of  the  20th  Century.  During  these  seasons,  it  became  apparent 
to  parents  and  teachers  that  Suzarme  Farrell  is  also  a  brilliant  and  inspiring  teacher  who  has 
made  significant  progress  with  the  participating  students. 

Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  Miss  FarrelFs  place  in  the  ballet  world  and  the  quality  and 
authenticity  of  her  teaching,  the  Kennedy  Center  piloted  the  program  as  a  national  three  week 
summer  program.  "Exploring  Ballet  with  Suzanne  Farrell"  is  a  fully  national  program  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  1995-96  season  (to  coincide  with  the  Kennedy  Center's  25th 
Anniversary). 

"Exploring  Ballet  with  Suzanne  Farrell"  will  be  held  from  August  5-August  24,  1996. 
During  this  three  week  period,  35  students  from  both  the  local  area  and  around  the  country 
will  take  two  ballet  technique  classes  per  day,  six  days  per  week  with  Miss  Farrell. 

1994-95  Highlights 

•  Over  100  students  auditioned  for  the  national  program  in  five  cities  that  included  Seattle. 
Washington;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  New  York  City,  New  York;  Miami,  Florida;  and 
Washington,  DC. 

•  28  students  attended  the  three-week  program. 

•  1 7  students  were  housed  through  the  Kennedy  Center. 

•  85  percent  of  the  students  evaluated  stated  that  "Exploring  Ballet  with  Suzanne  Farrell" 
greatly  helped  their  dancing,  and  90  percent  of  the  students  found  that  this  summer 
program  was  excellent  overall. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

•  Over  250  students  auditioned  for  the  national  program  in  seven  cities  that  included 
Boston.  Massachusetts;  Ft.  Worth.  Texas;  San  Francisco.  California;  New  York  City, 
New  York;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  Washington,  D.C. 

•  35  students  will  attend  the  three-week  program. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

•  Program  will  be  continued  as  a  fully  national  program. 

•  Auditions  will  be  held  in  seven  cities  around  the  country. 

•  Program  will  again  be  carefully  evaluated  in  1995-96  and  changes  will  be  made  as 
necessary  to  the  1 996-97  program. 

Objectives 

1 .    To  provide  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  talented  ballet  students  to  study  with  an 
intemationallv  renowned  ballet  dancer  and  teacher. 
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2.  To  bring  the  most  talented  ballet  students  from  across  the  countr>'  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  unique  training. 

3 .  To  blend  the  rigorous  ballet  training  with  cultural  development  of  students. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Develop  a  written  evaluation  to  be  completed  by  students,  their  regular  teachers  and 
parents. 

2.  Evaluation  meeting  with  Suzanne  Farrell  and  program  staff  to  go  over  all  aspects  of 
program. 

3.  Track  participant's  future  ballet  ventures. 

FY'95  FY'96  FY'97 

Participants  107  250  300 
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MODEL  COMMUNITY  OUTREACH  INITIATIVES 

Through  community  partnerships  and  collaborations  with  major  performing  companies  and 
artists,  the  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department's  community  education/outreach 
initiatives  provide  culturally  diverse  communities  with  extended  performance  and  training 
opportunities  for  the  general  adult  public  and  student  populations.  These  programs, 
developed  locally  by  the  Kennedy  Center,  are  designed  to  demonstrate  how  partnerships 
among  artists,  cultural  institutions,  school  districts,  local  governments,  and  the  general 
community  can  result  in  high  quality  artistic  and  educational  events  that  strengthen  the  fabric 
of  local  communities  across  the  countr\'.  The  models  are  documented  and  disseminated 
through  print  and  electronic  media  as  well  as  through  hands-on  workshops  and  training 
seminars. 

A)  D.C.  Public  School  System  (DCPS) 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  strengthened  its  relationship  with  the  D.C.  Public  School  system 
through  the  development  of  a  long  term  in-depth  relationship  with  the  school  system  that 
provides  students  and  faculty  with  access  to  the  performing  arts  and  the  ability  to  track  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programming  arts  in  education  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The 
Partnership  Initiative  has  the  following  components: 

Level  I:  Initial  Developmental  Activities  with  Selected  DCPS 

Partnership  Schools 

Artist  Residencies  (discipline  based) 
Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers 
Performances  for  Students  (In-School  and  Kermedy  Center) 
Family  Performance  Series 
Level  II:  In-Depth  Curriculum  Centered  Activities  with  Selected  DCPS 

Partnership  Schools 

Artist  Residencies  (curriculum  based) 
Structured  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for 
Teachers 

Performances  for  Students  (In-School  and  Kennedy  Center) 
Family  Performance  Series 
Teachers  participating  in  the  professional  development  component  continue  to  provide  feed 
back  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  professional  development  programs  for 
teachers  in  the  DCPS  system.  Additionally,  the  Advisory  Group  continues  to  advise  the 
Kennedy  Center  on  the  further  development  of  this  initiative. 

B)  Family  Performance  Series  provides  performance  tickets  for  students  and  their 
families  from  each  of  the  six  Kennedy  Center/DCPS  Partnership  Initiative  schools.  The 
series  is  designed  for  the  selected  student  and  his/her  immediate  family.  Families  attend  a 
minimum  of  seven  performances  selected  from  Youth  and  Family  programs  and  appropriate 
main  stage  performances.  Each  family  receives  a  Family  Performance  Series  booklet  and 
copies  of  Cuesheets  (performance  guides)  to  inform  their  enjoyment  of  the  performances. 
Throughout  the  year  families  complete  and  return  evaluation  forms  and  keep  a  journal  to 
document  their  participation. 
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C)  Carter  Barron  programs  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater  are  designed  to  bring  the  Kennedy  Center's 
diverse  resources  into  the  local  community  and  to  encourage  broader  participation  by 
segments  of  the  community  who  seldom  participate  in  formal  concert  and  education  settings. 
In  addition  to  a  series  of  special  concerts,  the  program  offers  "In  Your  Neighborhood" 
experiences  that  include  in-school  performances,  joint  community  concerts  in  local  churches 
and  community  centers,  a  ticket  program  that  invites  community  members  to  "Be  Our  Guest" 
at  future  Kennedy  Center  performances,  and  a  host  of  smaller  community  picnics  and 
celebrations. 

D)  The  Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  (DTH)  Community  Dance 
Residency  is  in  its  third  year  of  a  three  year  dance  initiative.  The  program  introduces 
classical  ballet  to  metropolitan  Washington  students  through  lecture/demonstrations, 
workshops,  live  performances,  and  training  experiences.  Coordinated  by  the  Kennedy 
Center's  Education  Department,  the  program  has  three  community  partners—the  Duke 
Ellington  School  of  the  Arts  (Washington,  DC),  the  Nannie  J.  Lee  Recreation  Center 
(Alexandria,  VA),  and  the  Suitland  High  School  for  the  Visual  and  Performing  Arts  (District 
Heights,  MD).  There  is  an  eight  week  training  opportimity  for  130  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  17  at  each  community  site  and  an  intensive  8  week  (14  classes)  series  of 
classes  for  begirming,  intermediate  and  advanced  students  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Classes 
are  taught  by  principal  dancers  from  DTH  and  the  DTH  School.  Prior  to  the  selection 
process  for  the  training  program,  the  DTH  School  Ensemble  presented  a  series  of 
lecture/demonstration  performances  in  each  community.  These  performances  have  reached 
an  audience  of  approximately  13,500  students  and  their  families  since  it  began  in  the  fall  of 
1993 

1994-95  Highlights 

Billy  Taylor  Jazz  Residency 

Model  community  outreach  continued  existing  programs  for  1994-95  and  introduced  a  new 
jazz  initiative  with  internationally  renowned  jazz  pianist  and  educator  Dr.  Billy  Taylor.  As 
part  of  that  initiative,  percussionist  Bamett  Williams  and  pianist/arranger/  composer  Jon 
Ozment  began  a  ten- week  residency  at  Houston  Elementary  School.  The  artists  provided 
hands-on  training  and  informed  the  students'  understanding  of  the  elements  of  jazz  and  the 
artistic  process.  Each  artist  provided  a  performance  for  the  entire  school  population. 

Arts  Enterprise  Zone 

During  the  first  semester,  percussionist  Bamett  Williams  conducted  a  residency  at  Aiton 
Elementary  School  teaching  students  the  art  of  African  drumming  as  well  as  the  skills  and 
techniques  involved  in  building  an  African  drum.  Actor/Storyteller  Bill  Grimmett  was  in 
residence  throughout  the  school  year  at  Kelly  Miller  Junior  High  and  explored  with  students 
their  personal  histories  to  develop  stories  that  elevated  their  self  esteem,  community 
awareness,  and  reinforced  language  and  memory  skills. 

A  group  of  7th  grade  male  students  from  Hart  and  Kelly  Miller  Junior  High  Schools 
participated  in  a  "Conversations  With"  project  that  allowed  them  to  discuss  personal  issues 
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with  renowned  jazz  trumpeter  Jon  Faddis  and  contemporary  vocalist/percussionist  VINX  in  a 
lecture/demonstration  format. 

Cultural  Passport  Program 

During  the  1994-95  school  year,  13  D.C.  Public  Schools  (4  elementary,  5  junior  high,  3  high 
schools)  and  one  community  center  (325  students  and  13  teachers)  participated  in  the 
program.  A  total  of  1,760  tickets  (41  performances)  were  provided.  High  school  students 
and  their  teachers  attended  a  performance  of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Crossroads  Theater's 
production  of  Flyin '  West.  Teachers  who  coordinated  the  program  in  their  schools  attended 
a  variety  of  professional  development  workshops. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Cultural  Passport  Program  hosted  the  six-week  residency  of  Korean- 
American  dancer  Dana  Tai  Soon  Burgess  who  worked  with  a  group  of  20  students. 
Additionally,  Mr.  Burgess  began  work  on  a  commissioned  piece  The  Nightingale  which  will 
be  revised  and  refined  and  may  be  included  in  the  Youth  and  Family  Program's  1996-97 
season.  The  residency  culminated  in  a  performance  in  the  Theater  Lab  in  August. 

National  Dance  Institute  (NDI) 

Sixty  students  from  Alton  and  Draper  elementary  schools  for  the  fourth  year  joined  students 
from  two  Young  Audiences  of  Washington,  DC-sponsored  elementary  schools  (LaSalle  and 
H.D.  Cooke)  in  a  dance  performance  for  school  audiences  and  the  general  public.  Something 
Zany!  A  Joyous  Offbeat  Celebration  of  Dance,  Music  and  Literature  was  produced  at  the 
newly  renovated  and  historic  Lincoln  Theater  in  Washington,  D.C.  These  performances  were 
the  culmination  of  the  four  week  dance/movement  NDI  residency. 

Kennedy  Center/D.C.  Public  School  Partnership 

Building  on  the  success  of  thematic  programs  conducted  during  the  summers  of  1993  and  1994 
at  the  Marie  Reed  Leaning  Center,  the  Kennedy  Center  continued  that  relationship  with  a  year- 
long thematic  project  focused  on  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  The  project  included  three  artist 
residencies,  professional  development  opportunities  for  teachers,  and  performance 
opportunities  (in  school  and  at  the  Kermedy  Center)  for  all  students.  Thirteen  teachers 
representing  six  schools— Houston,  Hearst,  Seaton,  Marie  Reed,  and  Malcolm  X  Elementary 
Schools  and  Sousa  Middle  School— participated  in  the  Focus  Group.  The  teachers  attended 
three  workshops  in  the  Kennedy  Center  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers 
program  and  received  resource  materials.  The  six  participating  schools  also  participated  in 
activities  that  included  a  series  of  in-school  artist  visits  and  received  performance  tickets.  The 
Advisory  Group,  which  includes  community  leaders  from  the  public  and  private  sector 
(including  the  school  system),  have  been  asked  to  advise  the  Kermedy  Center  on  the  further 
development  of  this  partnership. 


Marie  Reed  Learning  Center  Component  of  DCPS  Partnership 

•     Provided  two  orientation  sessions  on  the  Harlem  Renaissance  for  teachers  at 
Marie  Reed 
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•  Provided  an  in-school  professional  deveiopment  workshop,  "The  Music  of  the 
Harlem  Renaissance" 

•  Funded  two  in-school  performances  of  "1  Remember  Harlem"  by  the  St.  Louis 
Black  Repertory  Company 

•  Hosted  Marie  Reed  In-Service  day  and  provided  a  workshop  on  testing  led  by 
Yvonne  Hatchett  and  a  whole  language  literature  workshop  in  the  afternoon  by 
Bill  Grimmett 

•  Designed  a  year-end  reporting  tool  with  the  school's  testing  team  for  teachers, 
students,  and  administrators  to  learn  more  about  the  impact  of  the  program 

•  Collaborated  with  school  staff  to  design  the  project' s  cuhninating  event 

Focus  Group  Schools 

•  Day  long  artist  visit  -  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company  at  Houston 
Elementary  School 

•  NSO  and  Debussy  Trio  artists  visited  Malcolm  X  Elementary  School 

•  Ten-week  Billy  Taylor  Jazz  Residency  Project,  Houston  Elementary  School 

Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Hariem  (DTH)  Community  Residency 

•  Nine  students  were  selected  to  receive  scholarships  to  study  at  the  DTH  School  in 
New  York  for  six  weeks. 

•  DTH  School  Ensemble  presented  seven  lecture/demonstration  performances  for 
2,455  students  and  families  in  the  District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

•  Ninety  of  the  103  students  who  participated  in  the  initial  eight-class  series  and 
attended  the  selection  classes  led  by  Arthur  Mitchell  were  selected  to  continue 
their  study. 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  hosted  a  two-hour  workshop  for  dance  teachers  and 
movement  specialists  led  by  Arthur  Mitchell,  founder/artistic  director  of  DTH. 

•  Twenty  students  were  selected  to  be  "supers"  in  the  company's  performances  of 
Firebird  and  A  Song  for  Dead  Warriors.  Each  student  received  an  honorarium  for 
their  participation. 

•  The  year's  activities  culminated  with  an  invitational  master  class  taught  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  on  the  stage  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  Opera  House. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

Kennedy  Center  /  DCPS  Partnership  Initiative 

Building  on  the  success  of  the  relationship  with  the  Marie  Reed  Learning  Center  and  the 
initial  professional  development  and  artist  residency  accomplishments  at  five  additional 
schools-Hearst,  Houston,  Malcolm  X,  Seaton  Elementary  Schools  and  Sousa  Middle 
School~the  DCPS  Partnership  Initiative  continues  to  develop  an  in-depth  relationship  with 
schools  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  program  based  on  clearly  focused  goals  and 
objectives  and  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Family  Performance  Series. 

Level  II,  In-Depth  Curriculum  Centered  Activities 
Marie  Reed  Learning  Center 

Three  artists  in  collaboration  with  six  teachers  of  grades  1-6  developed  integrated 
curriculum-centered  plans  for  artist  residencies  which  began  February  1,  1996. 
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Three  integrated  curriculum-centered  artist  residencies-visual  arts,  storytelling,  and  music 
(African  percussion)  will  be  conducted  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1995-96  school 
year. 

•  Ten  families  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  Family  Performance  Series. 

•  Students  attended  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  School  Ensemble  lecture/demonstration 
performance  at  the  Duke  Ellington  School  of  the  Arts. 

•  Master  storyteller  Dylan  Pritchett  was  in  residence  for  three  days;  he  also  conducted  a 
professional  development  workshop  for  teachers. 

•  Master  storyteller/ African  dancer  Namu  Lwanga  will  conduct  a  mini  residency  which 
will  include  a  professional  development  workshop  for  teachers. 

•  The  artist  duo  Kim  and  Reggie  Harris  will  conduct  a  mini  residency  which  will  include  a 
professional  development  workshop  for  teachers. 

•  Students  have  attended  and  will  continue  to  attend  performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

•  Teachers  have  and  will  continue  to  attend  professional  development  workshops  at  the 
Kermedy  Center  and  at  their  school. 

Level  I,  Initial  Developmental  Activities 

Alton,  Draper,  Hearst,  Houston,  Malcolm  X,  Seaton  Elementary  Schools  and  Sousa 

Middle  School 

•  Forty-two  families  participate  in  the  Family  Performance  Series. 

•  Students  attend  performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

•  Teachers  participate  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  Professional  Development  Opportunities 
for  Teachers  Program. 

•  A  series  of  in-school  professional  development  workshops. 

•  Each  school  hosts  artist  visits  from  artists  performing  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Alton  and  Draper  Elementary  Schools 

•  A  year-long  artist  residency,  which  introduces  dance  movement  to  second  grade  students, 
is  conducted  by  former  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  dancer  Fabian  Barnes,  who  is  the 
Founder/ Artistic  Director  of  the  Dance  Institute  of  Washington. 

Draper  Elementary  School 

•  A  year-long  after  school  training  program  which  teaches  students  the  art  of  African 
drumming  conducted  by  master  percussionist  Bamett  Williams. 

Houston  Elementary  School  -  Billy  Taylor  Jazz  Residency 

For  the  second  year,  this  residency  named  for  the  renowned  jazz  pianist  Dr.  Billy  Taylor 
provides  hands-on  keyboard  and  percussion  training  for  57  fourth  grade  students  imder  the 
direction  of  Jon  Ozment,  pianist/composer/arranger,  and  master  percussionist  Bamett 
Williams.  In  addition  to  the  keyboard  and  percussion  training  classes,  students  listen  to  the 
music  of  jazz  masters  and  read  about  the  evolution  of  jazz  and  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  created  and  continue  to  create  the  music. 

•  Students  attended  a  lecture/demonstration  performance  with  Dr.  Billy  Taylor  and  his  trio. 

•  Each  residency  artist  provides  a  performance  for  the  entire  school  community  and  parents. 
Seaton  Elementary  School 

For  the  second  year,  Seaton  Elementary  School  students  participate  in  this  piano  pedagogy 
residency  that  provides  piano  training  for  selected  students  in  group  and  individual  settings. 
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•  Twelve  students  at  Houston  Elementary  School  participate  in  the  year-long  piano 
pedagogy  residency  which  is  a  collaborative  effort  that  includes  a  piano  pedagogue  and 
graduate  students  from  The  Catholic  University  of  America's  School  of  Music. 

•  Baldwin  Piano  Company  provided  tliree  state-of-the-art  electric  keyboards. 

•  Students  gave  a  piano  recital  for  parents,  community  members,  and  students. 

•  Students  will  give  a  culminating  recital  in  the  spring  for  parents,  community  members, 
and  the  student  body. 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

•  Fifteen  students  were  selected  to  receive  scholarships  to  study  at  the  DTH  School  in  New- 
York  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1 995. 

•  DTH  School  Ensemble  presented  nine  lecture/demonstration  performances  for  4,662 
students  and  families  in  DC,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

•  Sixty-three  of  the  136  students  who  participated  in  the  initial  eight  class  series  were 
selected  by  Arthur  Mitchell  to  continue  their  study. 

•  Students  will  be  selected  to  perform  as  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet  in  Firebird, 
Serenade,  Paquita  and  Bugaku. 

•  Arthur  Mitchell  will  conduct  a  master  class  for  beginning  and  intermediate  students 
which  will  be  attended  by  parents  and  dance  professionals  as  well  as  an  onstage 
lecture/demonstration  performance  with  advanced  students  which  includes  a 
commissioned  work. 

National  Dance  Institute  (NDI) 

Students  from  Alton  and  Draper  elementary  schools  will  for  the  fifth  year  participate  in  this 
four-week  dance  residency.  The  residency  will  culminate  in  a  series  of  performances  for  the 
school  commimity  and  public. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

Model  community  outreach  will  continue  its  existing  programs  for  1996-97.  The  Family 
Performance  Series  will  be  further  refined  to  meet  the  needs  of  participants.  Students 
participating  in  the  Kennedy  Center/DTH  Community  Residency  will  continue  to  participate 
in  masterclasses,  auditions.  Performance  Plus  events,  and  performances.  Additional  schools 
will  be  identified  to  participate  in  the  DCPS  Partnership  Initiative.  The  DCPS  Partnership 
Initiative  and  other  outreach  initiatives  will  be  part  of  an  extensive  evaluation  process. 

Objectives 

1 .  Maintain  and  enhance  collaborations  in  targeted  communities  and  schools. 

2.  Identify  four  additional  schools  or  communities  for  the  development  of  a  targeted 
community-school  partnership  initiatives. 

3.  Involve  four  significant  artists  or  ensembles  in  extended  residency  activities  that  involve 
the  general  school  community,  a  core  group  of  students,  parents,  and  the  community  in 
general. 

4.  Provide  significant  professional  training  opportunities  to  talented  young  people  through  a 
variety  of  artistic  disciplines  and  genres. 

5.  Provide  multiple  opportunities  for  targeted  communities  to  be  exposed  to  and  to 
participate  in  quality  professional  arts  experiences. 
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6.  Provide  teachers  and  parents  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  value  of  the  arts  by 
providing  their  children  with  positive  alternatives  to  violence,  drugs,  and  other  negative 
behavioral  choices. 

7.  Create  opportunities  for  families  to  participate  in  cultural  activities. 

8.  Continue  to  develop  integrated  educational  models  for  use  in  classrooms  and  community 
settings. 

9.  Provide  access  to  community  outreach  activities  to  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  greater 
Washington  area. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Continue  the  critical  evaluation  of  the  Center's  ability  to  work  successfully  with  the 
DCPS'  Department  of  Systemic  Educational  Change  in  the  development  of  professional 
development  opportunities  for  teachers  and  integrated  arts  curricula  for  the  thematic 
summer  school  program  and  during  the  school  year  at  select  schools. 

2.  Analyze  the  addition  of  new  schools  to  participate  in  the  program  through  the 
collaborative  efforts  of  the  program's  manager  and  DCPS  Division  of  Systemic 
Educational  Change  with  an  application  process  for  interested  schools. 

3.  Review  the  number  of  teachers  who  participate  in  professional  development  workshops, 
and  survey  their  use  of  the  information  received  in  the  programs.  Evaluate  the  level  of 
commitment  from  principals  to  encourage  teacher  involvement  in  professional 
development  programs. 

4.  Review  the  number  of  teachers  who  participate  in  selected  Performance  Plus  activities 
and  survey  their  use  of  the  information  learned  to  inform  and  prepare  their  students. 

5.  Review  the  process  of  cooperation  and  collaboration  between  artists  and  teachers,  and  the 
school's  administrator's  cooperation  and  commitment  to  residency  activities. 

6.  Improve  the  receipt  by  teachers  and  students  of  printed  educational  materials  prior  to 
attending  performances  and  teachers'  responses  concerning  how  the  materials  integrate 
artistic  content  into  an  educational  unit  or  curriculum. 

7.  Assess  academic  improvement  and  educational  change  by  outside  consultant. 

Participants 

DCPS  Partnership  Initiative 
Family  Performance  Series 
(52  families,  1995-96) 
Carter  Barron 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 
DTH  Arts  Exposure 
National  Dance  Institute 
Focus  Group  Schools 
Billy  Taylor  Jazz  Residency 
MPTF/NARAS  Foundation 

Jazz  in  the  Schools 
Arts  Enterprise  Zone 

(not  incl.  NDI) 

Dance  Residency 

Percussion  Residency 
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FY '95 

FY  '96  (est) 

FY  '97  (est) 

N/A 

2,741 

3,240 

N/A 

240 

300 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

2,795 

5,836 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

6,493 

6,493 

6,000 

1,432 

N/A 

N/A 

351 

392 

600 

2,525 

2,736 

3,200 

1,300 

N/A 

N/A 

46 

92 

40 

40 

775 


Cultural  Passport  350              N/A  N/A 
Alexandria  Seniors 

Cultural  Passport  104               N/A  N/A 

Community  Outreach  650  650 

TOTAL  25,385            33,174  38.122 
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EVENTS  FOR  STUDENTS 

In  addition  to  presenting  and  producing  performances  for  young  people,  the  Kennedy  Center 
Education  Department  presents  events  for  students  that  feature  the  performing  companies  and 
artists  performing  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Students  and  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  dress  rehearsals,  discussions  with  artists,  lecture/demonstrations,  and  master  classes  as 
well  as  to  receive  performance  guides  (Cuesheets)  in  advance  of  each  event.  Regularly 
scheduled  events  for  elementary  students  include  lecture/  demonstrations  in  ballet  presented 
by  the  companies  in  the  "Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center"  series.  High  school  students  attend 
choral  concerts  with  the  Choral  Arts  Society  and  ballet  and  modem  dance  dress  rehearsals 
presented  by  such  companies  as  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem,  American  Ballet  Theatre,  the 
Joffrey  Ballet,  and  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company. 

Actors  performing  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  theater  series  present  pre-  and  post-performance 
discussions  at  a  matinee  performance  designated  especially  for  high  school  student  groups. 

Master  classes  in  dance  and  music  are  presented  each  fall  and  spring  and  feature  principal 
dcincers,  ballet  company  artistic  directors,  and  intemationally-known  musicians. 

Performance  Guides  (Cuesheets)  are  developed  for  teachers  and  students  attending  Youth  and 
Family  school  presentations  and  all  Events  for  Students  and  are  sent  to  teachers  two  weeks 
before  each  event. 

Residency  programs  featuring  Kennedy  Center  artists  are  presented  in  schools  and  at  church 
and  community  sites  throughout  the  season.  In  addition,  a  series  of  live  and  interactive 
educational  programs  featuring  Kennedy  Center  artists  are  broadcast  through  the  Prince 
William  County,  Virginia,  Public  Schools  Media  Network  over  educational  TV  cable 
channels  to  school  districts  locally  and  across  the  countr>'. 

The  Events  for  Students  program  serves  as  a  blueprint  of  ideas  for  other  performing  arts 
centers  nationally.  The  performing  artists  and  company  members  presenting  educational 
events  are  also  able  to  refine  their  presentations  through  feedback  and  evaluations  by  the 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  staff  and,  more  importantly,  have  the  oppormnity  to 
see  and  hear  from  participants  how  valuable  such  presentations  are  for  students  and  teachers. 

1994-95  Highlights 

During  the  fall,  over  600  high  school  students  attended  a  matinee  performance  of  the 
Crossroads  Theater  production  of  Flyin '  West,  the  first  production  in  the  Kennedy  Center 
Theater  series.  Following  the  performance,  the  entire  cast  retumed  to  the  stage  for  a  45- 
minuie  question  and  answer  session  with  the  students.  A  study  guide  was  also  developed  for 
this  production. 

During  tiie  winter,  a  behind-the-scenes  session  with  the  award- winning  musical,  Tommy,  was 
offered  to  high  school  smdents. 
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In  the  spring,  high  school  students  attended  matinee  performances  of  the  productions  selected 
for  showcasing  in  the  Kennedy  Center  American  College  Theater  Festival. 

The  Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center  series  offered  high  school  students  the  opportunity  to 
attend  working  rehearsals  with  The  Australian  Ballet,  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  American 
Ballet  Theatre,  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem,  and  Miami  City  Ballet;  and  master  classes  with  the 
Australian  Ballet,  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  American  Ballet  Theatre,  and  Miami  Cit>'  Ballet. 
Students  in  grades  4-8  attended  "Ballet:  Behind  the  Scenes"  lecture/  demonstrations  that 
presented  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  ballet.  The  Joffrey  Ballet  of  Chicago  presented  a 
behind-the-scenes  look  at  The  Nutcracker,  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  performed  excerpts  from 
ballets  that  illustrate  different  styles,  and  Miami  City  Ballet  performed  highlights  from  the 
company's  production  of  Western  Symphony. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  residency  programs  with  artists  increased  in  order  to  reach  more 
students  in  the  14  metropolitan  area  school  districts.  These  programs  featured  artists  from 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Terrace  Concerts  series,  the  Theater  series,  and  Youth 
and  Family  programs.  Some  of  the  artists  selected  for  residency  programs  included  Trio 
Buenos  Aires,  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock,  Lakota  Sioux  Dance  Company  of  South  Dakota, 
Debussy  Trio,  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company,  the  Marilyn  Home  Foundation  winner 
soprano  Bridgett  Hooks,  the  Billy  Taylor  Trio,  the  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet,  and  Young 
Concert  Artists'  violist  Nokuthula  Ngwenyama,  marimbist  Makoto  Nakura,  and  soprano 
Janice  Chandler. 

This  season  four  programs  were  presented  for  students  and  also  broadcast  over  local  and 
national  TV  cable  stations  throughout  the  country  through  the  Prince  William  County, 
Virginia,  Media  Network. 

The  first  TV  program  was  a  discussion  of  "The  Making  of  a  Play:  Flyin '  West"  that  featured 
Crossroads  Theatre  founder  and  director,  Ricardo  Kahn,  lighting  designer  Jackie  Manassee, 
and  renowned  actress  Miss  Ruby  Dee.  The  second  program  was  a  re-broadcast  of  the 
"Master  Class  with  Richard  Stoltzman."  The  final  two  programs  featured  the  Billy  Taylor 
Trio  in  a  performance/demonstration  session  titled  "What  is  Improvisation"  and  the  Turtle 
Island  String  Quartet  in  a  performance  session  focused  on  jazz  and  the  string  quartet.  These 
programs  were  broadcast  to  over  100  school  and  community  sites  across  the  country. 

The  performance  guides  (Cuesheets)  developed  for  students  and  teachers  attending  Events  for 
Students  and  Youth  and  Family  Programs  presentations  continued  to  be  upgraded  and  refined 
in  both  content  and  design.  The  improvements  made  last  year  in  the  theater  guides  were 
implemented  and  a  team  of  dance  professionals  worked  this  year  on  guidelines  for 
developing  performance  guides  in  dance. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuing  dialogue  with  the  area  school  superintendents,  program 
initiatives  that  address  specific  arts  education  needs  in  these  school  districts  continued  to  be 
developed  and  implemented. 
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1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

The  program  continues  to  utilize  the  artists  and  companies  featured  in  the  Ballet  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  series,  the  Terrace  Concerts,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Theater  series  through  the  presentation  of  master  classes,  rehearsals,  lecture/demonstrations 
and  performances. 

During  the  fall,  high  school  students  attended  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  "Suzanne  Farrell 
Stages  Balanchine"  program  and  a  select  group  of  students  participated  in  a  master  class  with 
noted  Balanchine  ballerina  Suzarme  Farrell.  The  remainder  of  the  season  features  dress 
rehearsals  with  American  Ballet  Theater,  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem,  and  the  Joffrey  Ballet 
of  Chicago,  and  master  classes  with  American  Ballet  Theater  and  the  Joffrey  Ballet. 

The  Joffrey  Ballet  presented  a  special  behind-the-scenes  look  at  The  Nutcracker  for  area 
elementary  students.  The  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  will  present  their  Arts  Exposure  program 
for  elementary  students  in  the  spring  and  the  Limon  Dance  Company  will  present  a 
lecture/demonstration. 

In  theater,  a  new  series  for  high  school  drama  students  is  being  offered  called  "Theater 
Conversations:  Acting  as  a  Career."  This  series  includes  workshops/acting  classes  and 
discussions  with  company  members  from  three  productions  in  the  Kennedy  Center  Theater 
Series  and  attendance  at  performances.  Students  have  worked  with  cast  members  and 
attended  performances  oi  Master  Class  and  State  Fair  and  will  fmish  the  series  with  the 
Royal  Shakespeare's  production  of  ^  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream.   Students  will  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a  performance  of  New  Jersey's  Crossroads  Theater  production  of 
Nomathemba  and  to  participate  in  a  post-performance  discussion  with  cast  members  this 
spring.  Members  from  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Compeiny  will  present  a  behind-the-scenes 
session  for  high  school  students  focused  on  their  production  oiA  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream. 
Performance  guides  will  be  developed  and  sent  to  all  students  attending  both  presentations. 
High  school  students  will  again  attend  matinee  performances  of  the  productions  selected  for 
showcasing  in  the  annual  American  College  Theater  Festival. 

In  music,  two  special  performances  were  presented  for  students  in  grades  4-8  that  featured 
the  Billy  Taylor  Trio  and  the  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet.  Both  presentations  focused  on 
"What  is  Jazz?"  and  were  accompanied  by  a  performance  guide  for  each  student. 
Internationally-known  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman  returned  to  present  a  master  class  with 
selected  high  school  and  university  students  that  was  attended  by  area  musicians. 

The  residency  program  series  has  been  expanded  to  include  22  artists/companies  this  season. 
The  programs  feature  artists  from  the  Terrace  Concerts  series,  the  Kennedy  Center  Theater 
series,  the  Modem  Dance  series.  Youth  and  Family  Programs,  and  artists  performing  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra.  Residency  programs  to  date  have  included  such  artists  as 
tenor  Bruce  Ford,  lyric  soprano  Theresa  Santiago,  the  St.  Louis  Black  Repertory  Company, 
the  Philadelphia's  Philadanco  Dance  Company,  the  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet,  pianist  Fazil 
Say,  and  the  music  ensemble  No  World  Improvisations.  The  remainder  of  the  winter  and 
spring  series  will  feature  storyteller  Diane  Ferlatte  of  Oakland,  California,  dance  companies 
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Consort:  Mezzacappa-Gabrian  and  the  Limon  Dance  Company,  oboist  Diana  Doherty, 
members  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  the  Meridian  Arts  Ensemble,  cellist  Alban 
Gerhardt,  and  soprano  Harolyn  Blackwell. 

A  special  Piano  Master  Class  series  was  begun  this  season  featuring  pianists  Joseph 
Kalichstein,  Brian  Ganz,  Ann  Schein,  and  Sarah  Rothenberg.  This  series  is  being  presented 
at  three  local  universities  and  includes  students  from  four  university  piano  departments. 
University  students  are  also  attending  the  performances  by  these  artists  at  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

The  TV  broadcast  series  presented  in  cooperation  with  the  Prince  William  Network  and  the 
Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  Public  Schools  features  six  programs  this  season.  Four 
programs  are  presented  with  Kennedy  Center  artists  and  two  programs  are  presented  in 
cooperation  with  the  Thelonious  Monk  Institute  of  Jazz. 

The  programs  presented  to  date  include  "What  is  Jazz?"  presented  by  the  Billy  Taylor  Trio,  a 
demonstration/performance  with  jazz  guitarist  Pat  Metheny,  and  a  performance  with 
commentary  by  the  jazz  ensemble  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet.  Programs  in  the  spring  will 
feature  a  discussion  titled  "Understanding  Shakespeare:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  with 
members  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  "Jazz  and  the  Young  Performer"  with  the  Billy 
Taylor  Trio,  and  a  demonstration/performance  with  saxophonist  Grover  Washington,  Jr. 
These  programs  are  broadcast  live  to  local  and  national  educational  cable  TV  stations  and  for 
two  weeks  following  the  broadcast  anyone  can  put  a  question  or  conunent  for  the  artists  on 
the  Internet  at  the  Kennedy  Center's  ArtsEdge  address. 

Later  this  season  the  local  area  school  superintendents  and  their  congressional  representatives 
will  be  invited  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  an  update  and  dialogue  on  the  arts  education  needs 
in  their  school  districts. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

The  upcoming  season  will  continue  to  feature  events  for  students  that  utilize  the  companies 
and  artists  performing  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Dress  rehearsals,  master  classes,  and 
lecture/demonstrations  will  be  offered  by  the  ballet  and  modem  dance  companies;  special 
matinees  with  pre-  or  post-performance  discussions  for  selected  theater  productions  will  be 
available  for  high  school  students;  and  lecture/demonstrations  and  master  classes  with 
Terrace  Concert  artists  will  be  scheduled. 

Guidelines  for  creating  performance  guides  in  theater,  dance  and  music  will  be  finalized  and 
readied  for  distribution  this  season.  The  guidelines  for  music  will  be  implemented  and 
additional  dance  and  music  writers  will  be  identified. 

Residency  programs  featuring  Kennedy  Center  artists  will  continue  to  be  offered  to  school, 
church,  and  community  sites  and  to  local  colleges  and  universities.  The  outreach  to  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  expanded  through  dance  and  music  programs.  The  educational 
television  series  will  feature  programs  with  The  Billy  Taylor  Trio,  the  Turtle  Island  String 
Quartet,  and  actors  and  other  creative  team  members  with  the  theater  productions. 
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The  Piano  Master  Class  series  will  continue  and  will  include  additional  university  sites.  This 
series  is  not  only  developing  awareness  of  Kennedy  Center  artistic  resources  but  is  also 
promoting  better  communication  and  sharing  among  area  universities. 

High  school  drama  students  will  again  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  classes  with 
professional  actors  and  company  members  performing  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

A  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  an  increased  awareness  of  Kennedy  Center 
programs  for  students  with  disabilities  and  on  presenting  workshops  at  school  sites  for 
students  with  disabilities. 

Objectives 

1 .  Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  attend  performances  in  dance,  music,  and  theater. 

2.  Develop  residency  programs  for  area  school  and  community  sites. 

3.  Explore  new  programming  initiatives  that  meet  the  arts  education  needs  of  the  local 
school  districts. 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  more  about  artists,  their  work,  and  the  creative 
process. 

5.  Provide  opportunities  for  students  studying  the  arts  to  work  with  artists  in  dance,  music, 
and  theater. 

6.  Gather  and  share  information  about  model  programs  for  students  with  national  education 
program  directors. 

7.  Increase  awareness  of  the  Kennedy  Center  programs  available  to  students  with 
disabilities. 

8.  Make  programs  accessible  for  students  with  hearing  and  vision  impairments. 

Evaluation 

An  evaluation  of  the  program  will  be  undertaken  as  part  of  an  overall  evaluation  of  Education 
Department  programs  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  program  components  on  students' 
attitudes  and  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Information  gained  from  this  evaluation  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  1997-98  season.  Evaluation  response  forms  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
all  teachers  attending  events  for  students  and  to  all  teachers  receiving  performance  guides. 

The  evaluative  tools  include  the  following: 

1 .  Monitoring  of  attendance  at  all  programs 

2.  Review  of  evaluation  forms  given  to  all  teachers  attending  events  with  their  students 

3.  On-site  feedback  from  students  attending  events 

4.  Dialogue  with  presenters  before  and  after  each  event  to  suggest  changes  and 
improvements 

5.  Review  of  evaluation  forms  completed  by  all  residency  site  coordinators 

6.  Staff  evaluation  of  all  programs 

7.  Interviews  with  students  and  teachers 

8.  Review  of  evaluation  forms  for  performance  guides  (Cuesheets)  submitted  by 
teachers. 
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icipants 

FY '95 

FY  '96  (est.) 

FY  '97  (est.) 

Events 

6,700 

7,200 

7,400 

Residencies 

5.500 

6.200 

6,500 
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NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (NSO)  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
AND  KENNEDY  CENTER'S  NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AMERICAN  RESIDENCIES  PROGRAM 

NSO  Education  Programs 

The  multifaceted  National  Symphony  (NSO)  Education  Program  offers  a  variety  of  programs  to 
introduce  symphonic  music  to  children  and  their  families  and  to  further  the  musical  education  of 
young  musicians.  Annually,  over  60,000  people  (students  and  families)  attend  specially-priced 
NSO  education  concerts  (Young  People's  Concerts,  "Meet  the  Orchestra"  Concerts,  and  NSO 
Family  Concerts).  A  continued  focus,  begun  in  1991,  is  sending  small  groups  of  NSO  musicians 
into  the  schools  to  present  specifically-designed  interactive  workshops/performances  in 
imderserved  areas  of  the  city.  Groups  of  NSO  musicians  also  present  short  music  programs  for 
very  young  children  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  These  programs,  called  Kinderkonzerts,  take  place  in 
the  Kennedy  Center  Theater  Lab.  In  addition,  the  NSO  Young  Soloists'  Competition,  now  in  its 
23rd  season,  offers  a  solo  performance  opportunity  with  the  NSO  to  each  winner.  Also, 
apprenticeships  and  scholarships  for  advanced  music  students,  a  high  percentage  of  whom  are  from 
ethnic  minority  groups,  continue  to  be  offered  annually.  An  intensive  orchestral  training  program, 
titled  the  NSO  Youth  Fellowship  Program,  is  a  full-scholarship  program  for  serious  music 
students.  This  is  a  monitored,  performance-oriented  program  designed  to  develop  and  encourage 
young  musicians  to  become  orchestral  musicians  of  the  future.  Another  program  for  area  youth 
that  is  offered  annually  is  Youth  Orchestra  Day,  during  which  selected  members  of  area  youth 
symphonies  share  music  stands  with  NSO  members  in  a  special  rehearsal.  A  Career  Day,  paired 
with  an  NSO  open  rehearsal,  is  offered  annually  for  music  students  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  careers  in  the  arts.  For  adults,  the  NSO  education  program  sponsors  "Symphony  Talks"  at 
local  libraries,  recorded  program  notes  for  persons  with  sight  impairment,  and  open  rehearsals  for 
seniors.  Education  has  been  a  high  priority  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra  was  founded  in  1 93 1  and  the  education  program  has  grown  and  flourished  during  the  last 
65  years. 

NSO  American  Residencies  Program 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  (NSO)  American  Residencies  for  the  Kennedy  Center  is  a 
unique  national  initiative  encompassing  the  elements  of  education,  outreach,  chamber,  and 
orchestral  performances.  The  two-week  residency  provides  interaction  with  many  of  the 
participating  state's  fine  artists,  shares  all  elements  of  classical  symphonic  music  with  the  region, 
explores  the  diversity  of  musical  influences  unique  to  the  state,  and  gives  the  region  a  musical 
voice  as  the  nation's  center  for  the  performing  arts  through  exchanges,  training  programs,  and 
commissions.  In  addition,  a  major  project  such  as  the  residency  helps  to  focus  statewide  and 
national  attention  on  the  excellence  of  artists  found  in  areas  across  the  country. 

With  American  Residencies,  the  NSO  helps  to  ensure  the  future  of  orchestras  and  the  arts  in 
education,  participating  in  a  national  interchange  of  educational  artistic  programs  and  ideas  that 
integrate  the  lessons  of  the  performing  arts  into  daily  life  and  keep  an  important  part  of  our  cultural 
heritage  vibrant  and  growing.  The  impact  of  the  American  Residency  program  extends  beyond  the 
residency  period  through  a  variety  of  activities  that  nurture  ongoing  relationships  between  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  a  participating  state. 
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Summer  Music  Institute:  State  Alliances  for  Arts  Education  assist  in  selecting  students  to 
participate  in  master  classes,  youth  orchestra  activities,  and  chamber  music  programs.  They,  in 
conjunction  with  the  state's  music  teachers  at  the  secondary  school,  university,  and  professional 
levels,  identify  gifted  young  musicians  to  travel  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  NSO  Summer  Music 
Institute,  consisting  of  four  weeks  of  training  programs. 

Teacher  Fellowship:  In  1992,  with  the  first  American  Residency,  Kennedy  Center  Chairman  James 
D.  Wolfensohn  created  the  Teacher  Fellowship  to  further  the  work  of  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  American  Residencies.  The  one-month  fellowship  for  career  development  will  be 
awarded  to  one  teacher  in  a  participating  state  selected  with  the  assistance  of  the  state's  Alliance 
for  Arts  Education. 

Events  with  Local  Artists:  In  addition  to  the  joint  concert,  a  key  feature  of  the  residency  is  the 
inclusion  of  more  of  the  state's  fine  performers  in  NSO  performances.  Student  soloists  may  be 
selected  from  tapes  submitted  from  throughout  the  state  to  appear  with  the  orchestra  during  NSO 
Young  People's  Concerts.  In  addition,  guest  narrators  and  professional  artists  appear  during  the 
orchestra's  educational  performances  and  full  concerts. 

Commissioning  Project:  In  collaboration  with  the  state  arts  agency,  the  Kennedy  Center 
commissions  a  chamber  work  of  approximately  20  minutes,  based  on  indigenous  musical  idioms, 
from  a  local  composer.  The  work  is  performed  first  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  with  subsequent 
performances  around  country. 

Minority  String  Initiative:  Talented  young  string  players  are  recruited  from  across  the  country  as 
part  of  this  national  initiative.  Students  participate  in  the  Kennedy  Center/Summer  Music  Institute 
(SMI)  for  four  weeks  during  the  summer,  during  which  time  they  receive  two  lessons  weekly  with 
an  NSO  musician,  perform  chamber  music  coached  by  NSO  members,  perform  in  the  SMI 
orchestra,  and  participate  in  various  music  classes  and  other  enrichment  activities. 

1994-95  Highlights 

For  the  NSO  Education  Program,  1 994-95  was  a  very  eventful  and  successful  season. 
Kinderkonzerts  (small  NSO  ensembles  performing  interactive  musical  programs  in  the  Theater 
Lab)  made  their  debut  for  the  public  and  were  a  huge  success-selling  out  for  all  performances. 
The  In-School  Ensemble  program  began  work  with  consultant  Gary  Race  and  the  programs  were 
reviewed,  renewed,  and  enhanced  with  Gary's  assistance.  The  ensembles  performed  in  the  DC 
partnership  schools  and  were  a  vital  part  of  the  third  aimual  NSO  American  Residency  in  Maine. 
Overall  the  Maine  Residency  was  extremely  successfijl-the  Orchestra  performed  concerts  both 
large  and  small  and  other  educational  events  in  schools,  concert  halls,  the  state  Capital  building, 
and,  with  the  help  of  modem  technology,  ensembles  were  "beamed"  across  the  state.  These  new 
programs—a  teleconference  and  interactive  TV  program-took  the  NSO  musicians  to  towns  and 
classrooms  that  otherwise  would  not  have  had  access  to  the  NSO.  The  1995  Summer  Music 
Institute  (SMI)  was  comprised  of  six  students  from  Maine,  and  one  each  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  There  were  13  string 
students  participating  as  part  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  national  minority  string  initiative.  Resident 
students  were  joined  by  current  and  graduating  NSO  Youth  Fellowship  students  for  the  festival  of 
orchestral  and  chamber  music.  The  SMI  Orchestra  presented  a  free  concert,  conducted  by 
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Elizabeth  Schulze,  in  the  Concert  Hall  on  July  9.  There  were  also  two  public  chamber  music 
performances  in  the  Theater  Lab  in  July  as  well. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

All  Kinderkonzerts  presented  in  the  Kennedy  Center  Theater  Lab,  both  for  school  groups  and  for 
the  general  public,  were  sold  out  far  in  advance.  The  two  sets  of  NSO  Young  People's  Concerts 
( 1 8  concerts)  were  well  received  by  the  capacity  audiences.  These  concerts  mark  the  first  time  that 
the  two  NSO  Associate  Conductors,  Barry  Jekowsky  and  Elizabeth  Schulze,  were  on  the  podium 
for  youth  concerts  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  A  new  design  of  study  materials,  called  Cuesheet,  was 
formulated  for  the  January  NSO  Young  People's  Concerts  and,  while  we  are  still  receiving  written 
responses  for  the  teachers,  the  ones  received  are  extremely  favorable.  A  professional  evaluator  has 
been  hired  to  tally  the  teacher/student  responses.  The  NSO  In-School  Ensemble  program  is 
proceeding  well  with  groups  of  NSO  musicians  going  out  to  selected  DC  schools  and  presenting 
interactive  music  programs  for  the  children.  Two  new  In-School  Ensemble  groups  were  formed 
for  1995-96.  We  are  preparing  for  the  NSO  "Meet  the  Orchestra"  concerts,  conducted  by  Leonard 
Slatkin  and  featuring  the  Billy  Taylor  Trio  in  a  Kennedy  Center  commissioned  work  for  jazz 
quartet  and  orchestra. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

In  addition  to  the  programs  described  for  1995-96,  the  NSO  education  program  will  include  these 
initiatives  for  the  coming  year: 

•  Expand  and  enhance  NSO  education  program  focusing  on  pre-school 
children— public  presentations  and  in-school  programs. 

•  Work  with  new  NSO  Music  Director  Leonard  Slatkin  on  youth  concert 
programming  and  to  find  innovative  ways  to  keep  education  and  outreach 
a  priority  on  local,  national,  and  international  levels. 

•  Continue  to  expand  the  summer  training  opportunities  for  young  musicians  from  across 
the  nation. 

•  Continue  development  of  in-school  presentations. 

Objectives 

1 .  Continue  to  develop  a  national  Minority  String  Training  Program  and  include  the  participants 
in  the  Summer  Music  Institute. 

2.  Assess  and  evaluate  the  Kennedy  Center/NSO  minority  string  initiative  with  Howard 
University. 

3.  Tour  NSO  to  multiple  communities  in  a  designated  state  including  exemplary  performance  and 
education  programs  for  young  people,  teachers,  and  families. 

4.  Present  professional  development  workshops  for  teachers,  teaching  artists,  and  other  education 
professionals. 

5.  Commission  original  works  for  orchestra  or  small  ensemble  by  a  composer  from  the  designated 
residency  states  (Montana  and  Wyoming). 

6.  Provide  fellowship  opportunities  for  young  artists  and  educators  from  the  designated  state(s)  to 
work,  study,  and  perform  with  the  NSO. 

7.  Provide  performance  opportunities  with  the  NSO  for  professional  artists  in  the  designated  state, 
both  during  the  residency  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
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8.  Develop  a  series  of  quality  NSO  perfoimances  including  Young  People's  Concerts,  Family 
Concerts,  and  Kinderkonzerts. 

9.  Provide  the  local  community  with  greater  availability  of  NSO  concert  experiences. 

10.  Improve  the  quality  of  in-school  ensembles  performing  in  the  community. 

1 1.  Expand  national  awareness  of  KC/NSO  professional  training  programs. 

12.  Work  with  NSO  music  director  to  explore  iimovative  ways  to  keep  education  and  outreach  a 
priority. 


Evaluation 

1 .    Number  of  communities  served  by  residency  and  audience/community-based  response-critical 
reviews. 

Number  of  young  persons  served  through  residency  and  extent  of  teacher  and  student 
professional  development  opportunities  presented. 

Successful  collaboration  in  identification  of  commissioned  composer,  teacher  fellowship 
recipient,  and  student  fellowship  recipient. 

Extent  to  which  music  education  is  promoted  through  media  and  public  forums  and  discussions. 
Involvement  of  professional  artists  from  designated  state. 

Degree  of  collaboration  and  support  from  state  and  locai  cultural  organizations  for  residency 
activities. 


2. 


FY '95 

FY  '96  (est) 

FY  '97  (est) 

Participants 

Participants 

Participants 

NSO  Education 

"Meet  the  Orchestra"  Performances 

8,622 

12,000 

10,000 

Kinderkonzerts 

4,200 

4,800 

4,800 

NSO  Young  People's  Concerts 

47,047 

45,600 

46,000 

"Meet  the  Orchestra"  school  performances 

2,900 

3,500 

600  (smaller  hall) 

In-School  Ensembles 

3,000 

3,000 

3,400 

Youth  Fellowship  Program 

21 

21 

21 

Young  Soloists'  Competition 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Young  Apprentice  Program 

21 

21 

21 

Youth  Orchestra  Day  events 

70 

80 

75 

Career  Day 

150 

150 

150 

Summer  Music  Institute 

60 

60 

60 

TOTAL 

67,903 

71,029 

66,927 

NSO  American  Residencies 

States 

Estimated  Number  of  Participants 

Alaska  (92-93) 

50,000 

Louisiana  (93-94) 

50,000 

Maine  (94-95) 

50,000 

Montana/Wyoming  (95-96) 

60,000 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  ALLIANCE  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION  NETWORK 

The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  (KCAAEN)  is  a  national  coalition 
of  41  non-profit  state  Alliance  organizations,  operating  in  partnership  with  the  Kennedy 
Center  to  achieve  the  following  mission: 

"Recognizing  the  arts  express  the  essence  of  civilization  and  nurture  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  human  spirit,  the  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
Network  is  dedicated  to  the  support  of  policies,  practices,  and  partnerships  that  ensure 
the  arts  are  woven  into  the  very  fiber  of  American  education." 

State  Alliance  organizations  collectively  bring  together  over  2.6  million  people  each  year, 
including  educators,  community  leaders,  arts  organizations,  and  concerned  citizens.  Across 
the  United  States,  the  state  Alliances  seek  to  advance  the  quality  of  education  through  the 
inclusion  of  arts  in  the  curriculum.  State  Alliance  activities  include: 

•  development  of  and  support  for  arts  education  collaborations  between 
schools  and  cultural  institutions; 

•  Advocacy  and  awareness  projects  such  as  media  campaigns; 

•  Provide  leadership  and  support  for  educational  improvement  efforts  at  the  state  and 
local  level  which  recognize  the  importance  of  the  arts  in  the  curriculum; 

•  Educational  services,  such  as  teacher  in-services,  conferences,  symposia,  and  the 
development  of  and  dissemination  of  information  resources; 

•  Programs  for  young  people,  such  as  festivals,  performances,  and  exhibitions;  and 

•  Recognition  and  awards  programs. 

Each  state  Alliance  works  in  cooperation  with  many  partners  to  advance  the  arts  in  education 
in  communities  throughout  each  state. 

On  the  national  level,  KCAAEN  identifies  community  partnerships  which  provide  effective 
school  arts  programs,  serves  as  an  information  exchange,  and  actively  participates  in  the 
development  of  arts  education  policy  in  partnership  with  other  national  arts  and  arts  in 
education  organizations.  Through  the  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network 
and  National  School  Board  Association  Award,  the  KCAAEN  recognizes  local  school  boards 
for  outstanding  support  of  the  arts. 

The  KCAAEN  is  a  programmatic  affiliate  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Through  staff  support  and  guidance,  professional 
development  opportunities,  grant  support,  and  other  resources,  the  Education  Department 
supports  the  growth  and  development  of  the  KCAAEN  and  the  efforts  of  participating  state 
Alliances  to  make  the  arts  a  basic  part  of  education  for  all  Americans. 

The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  is  responsible  for  generating  a  broad 
range  of  activities,  programs,  and  services  within  four  goal  areas  of  advocacy,  unity, 
governance,  and  service.  The  Alliance  Network  activities  are  led  and  governed  by  the  National 
Governance  Committee  (NGC)  composed  of  seven  elected  representatives.  The  NGC  works 
with  the  Kennedy  Center  to  develop  KCAAEN  programs  and  to  assist  state  Alliances  address 
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national  and  grassroots  needs  and  issues  in  arts  and  education.  KCAAEN  participates  in 
national  forums  and  roundtable  discussions  including  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education 
Partnership  (a  collaborative  effort  of  over  100  national  organizations  working  in  partnership 
with  the  NEA,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  CCSSO-Chief  Council  of  State  School  Officers, 
and  N  AS  AA-National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies),  and  the  National  Coalition  for 
Education  in  the  Arts. 

As  an  extension  of  the  KCAAEN  and  its  activities,  the  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  national  sites  program  represents  community-based  partnerships  through 
performing  arts  festivals  that  celebrate  and  showcase  the  work  of  young  people  in  the  arts. 
The  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program,  developed  aroimd  year-round,  commimity- 
wide  partnerships  between  artists,  schools,  cultural  institutions,  businesses,  and  local 
governments,  reaches  3.4  million  yoimg  people  and  their  families  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and 
five  additional  sites:  Fort  Worth,  TX;  Dallas,  TX;  Orange  Coimty,  CA;  Colorado  Springs, 
CO;  and  Albany,  NY  which  serves  communities  throughout  New  York  state. 

1994-95  Highlights 

There  were  40  state  Alliances  operating  in  partnership  with  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
1994-95.  We  continued  working  throughout  the  year  with  several  contacts  in  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  and  Nebraska  interested  in  establishing  new 
Alliances.  The  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  national  sites  program 
featured  year-round,  community  based  partnerships  in  five  communities  across  the  nation. 

Highlights  include: 

•  The  Kermedy  Center  distributed  $41 5,607  among  35  state  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
organizations  through  state  AAE  Operation  and  Program/Project  Grants  (including  a 
panel  review  process)  with  individual  grants  ranging  from  $4,030  to  $20,000.  Technical 
assistance  grants  (averaging  $500)  were  also  provided  to  states  upon  request  and  approval 
of  the  Kennedy  Center.  Additional  funding  of  $5,531.91  was  provided  to  20  state 
Alliances  to  enable  them  to  access  ArtsEdge. 

•  The  KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting  was  held  October  6-8,  1994  with  the  addition 
of  a  pre-conference  designed  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Center  for  Non-Profit 
Boards  to  assist  state  Alliances  with  non-profit  board  issues.  A  KCAAEN  Goals  2000 
day  was  opened  to  the  public  and  focused  on  Goals  2000  and  the  role  of  the  arts  in 
addressing  the  education  goals.  A  capacity  audience  of  over  160  people  attended  this 
day.  Eighty-five  people  attended  the  Annual  Leadership  Meeting,  representing  38  state 
Alliances. 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  built  active  representation  and  participation  by  the  KCAAEN  at 
national  fonrais  and  discussions  regarding  education  in  the  arts  including  ongoing 
participation  in  the  National  Coalition  for  Education  in  the  Arts.  The  Kennedy  Center 
worked  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  to  include  the  KCAAEN  in  the  grant 
guidelines  for  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Leadership  Fund.  Applications  for  projects 
in  which  state  Alliances  play  a  significant  role  were  granted  additional  funds  from  the 
Kennedy  Center.  A  total  of  $135,500  was  awarded  to  Leadership  Fund  projects  in  28 
states. 
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The  KCAAEN  finalized  and  adopted  the  KCAAEN  long  range  plan  and  began 

implementing  new  initiatives  mandated  through  the  planning  process.  The  Kennedy 

Center  continues  to  maintain  and  develop  its  partnership  with  the  KCAAEN  National 

Governance  Committee  (NGC),  providing  continued  support  for  four  meetings  of  the 

NGC  each  year.  In  addition  to  the  NGC,  committees  included:  Nominating  Committee, 

Advocacy  Committee,  Cultural  Diversity  Task  Force,  and  the  National  Initiative 

Committee. 

As  part  of  the  long  range  plan,  the  KCAAEN  began  working  with  Pacific  Visions 

Communications  to  develop  a  national  initiative  to  support  the  inclusion  of  the  arts  in 

Goals  2000  and  educational  improvement  efforts  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The 

initiative,  targeted  to  reach  state  and  local  decision-makers,  is  also  designed  to  include 

strategies  to  strengthen  individual  state  Alliances  and  heighten  the  visibility  of  the 

KCAAEN.  Kennedy  Center  staff  conducted  site  visits  in  conjunction  with  focus  groups 

for  initiatives  hosted  by  four  state  Alliances—Minnesota,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and 

Washington. 

The  KCAAEN  continued  to  develop  and  implement  collaborative  partnerships  with  other 

national  organizations  (NALAA,  Southern  Arts  Federation,  etc.)  and  public  and  private 

sector  agencies  with  similar  educational  philosophies  and  goals. 

The  KCAAEN  was  an  active  participant  in  arts  and  education  conferences  including  the 

National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  arts  education  conference  and  the  Getty 

Conference.  The  KCAAEN  testified  before  a  hearing  of  state  legislators  organized  by  the 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Getty  Conference 

in  January  1995. 

The  KCAAEN  supported  the  efforts  of  state  Alliances  to  develop  and  implement 

awareness  campaigns  for  arts  and  education  on  the  state  and  local  level.  The  Keimedy 

Center  and  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  produced  and  disseminated  a  booklet, 

Performing  Wonders:  Kids  and  the  Arts,  for  broadcasters  on  the  importance  of  arts 

education  and  how  the  arts  can  be  used  to  implement  Goals  2000,  listing  state  Alliances 

as  primary  contacts  to  work  with  in  each  state. 

The  KCAAEN  provided  information  regarding  legislation  and  other  developments  of 

educational  reform  initiatives,  including  Goals  2000,  on  the  national  level.  Sessions  on 

these  issues  were  coordinated  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and 

Schools  Program. 

The  KCAAEN  collaborated  with  ArtsEdge  to  collect  information  on  state  Goals  2000 

activities  to  put  on-line.  In  cooperation  with  ArtsEdge,  the  KCAAEN  sent  the 

publication  "Connecting  to  the  Internet"  to  each  state  Alliance.  The  KCAAEN  provided 

technical  assistance  fiinding  to  support  Alliances  gaining  access  to  ArtsEdge. 

Arts  Education  Courier,  a  national  arts  education  newsletter  highlighting  Kennedy 

Center's  work  in  education,  national  resources,  and  national  issues  in  education  reform, 

was  published  and  distributed  to  Kennedy  Center  national  networks  and  committees.  The 

KCAAEN  News  was  further  expanded  to  include  a  calendar  of  state  Alliance  events  and 

an  "on-line"  section  of  the  newsletter. 

The  KCAAEN  assisted  with  the  coordination  of  Kennedy  Center  education  department 

and  outreach  activities  to  highlight  national  activities.  State  Alliances  assisted  with  the 

coordination  of  the  selection  process  for  the  NSO  Summer  Music  Institute  and  the  Florida 
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AAE  coordinated  an  art  exhibition  at  the  Kennedy  Center  which  showcased  student 
artwork  as  part  of  the  Florida  Festival. 

•  The  KCAAEN  and  National  School  Boards  Association  co-sponsored  the  eighth  annual 
KCAAEN  and  NSBA  Award  honoring  three  school  boards  for  their  outstanding  support 
of  the  arts  in  education.  The  1995  Award  of  Excellence  honored  the  governing  boards  of 
Opelika  City  Schools  in  Opelika,  Alabama  and  the  San  Jose  Unified  School  District  in 
San  Jose,  California  for  their  outstanding  support  of  arts  education.  A  Citation  of 
Excellence  was  given  to  the  Bridgewater-Fontanelle  School  Board  in  Bridgewater,  Iowa. 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program  continued  to  support 
four  national  sites  (Albany,  NY;  Colorado  Springs,  CO;  and  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  TX). 
Funding  support  totaling  $21,500  was  provided  for  general  support  and  to  underwrite  a 
workshop  for  teachers  (from  the  tour  developed  through  the  Professional  Development 
Opportunities  for  Teachers  program).  The  Kennedy  Center  issued  a  licensing  agreement 
to  the  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  site  in  Orange  County,  CA  for  the  use  of  the 
IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  name.  Colorado  Springs  and  Dallas  celebrated  10th 
Anniversary  seasons  this  spring. 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program  continue  to  collaborate 
with  Crayola,  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc.  to  bring  the  Dream-Makers  Program  to  Kennedy 
Center  national  program  sites.  A  Dream-Makers  pilot  program  was  offered  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  six  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  sites.  A  training  workshop 
on  the  Dream-Maker's  program  was  conducted  for  all  sites  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
September  1994.  The  Kennedy  Center  was  prominently  featured  in  Binney  &  Smith, 
Inc.'s  handout  on  their  Educational  Alliances  and  distributed  at  the  Epcot's  Teacher 
Center  and  other  national  forums. 

•  Each  of  the  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATIONS,  including  Orange  County,  was  offered 
the  opportunity  to  apply  to  join  the  network  of  the  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools 
program.  The  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  at  Fort  Worth  joined  the  network  in 
May  1995. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

There  are  41  state  Alliances  operating  in  partnership  with  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
1995-96.  Nebraska  has  joined  the  KCAAEN  as  a  new  contact.  We  are  continuing  to  work 
with  contacts  in  Oregon,  Georgia,  and  New  Hampshire  to  establish  new  state  Alliances.  The 
Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  national  sites  program  featured  year- 
round,  community-based  partnerships  in  five  communities  across  the  nation. 

Highlights  include: 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  distributed  $4 1 8,956  among  36  state  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
organizations  through  state  AAE  Operation  and  Program/Project  Grants  (including  a 
panel  review  process)  with  individual  grants  ranging  from  $4,270  to  $20,000.  Technical 
assistance  grants  (averaging  $500)  were  also  provided  to  states  upon  request  and  approval 
of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

•  The  KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting  was  held  October  12-14,  1995.  For  the 
second  year,  a  public  conference  day,  "The  Future  of  Education  Reform:  Goals  2000  and 
Beyond"  met  with  tremendous  success  with  a  capacity  audience  of  over  200  people 
attending  from  across  the  country.  Eighly-five  people  attended  the  Annual  Leadership 
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Meeting,  representing  38  state  Alliances  and  six  invitees  from  four  states  forming  new 
Alliances  also  attended.  Professional  development  workshops  in  fimdraising,  marketing, 
media,  and  public  awareness  were  presented  as  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  national 
initiative  "Join  the  Kennedy  Center 's  Creative  Ticket  to  Student  Success.  " 
A  new  brochure  describing  the  KCAAEN  was  printed  and  copies  were  distributed  to  each 
state  Alliance  organization  for  their  use. 

The  Kennedy  Center  continues  to  maintain  and  develop  its  partnership  with  the 
KCAAEN  National  Governance  Committee  (NGC),  providing  continued  support  for  four 
meetings  of  the  NGC  each  year  and  implementation  of  the  Alliance  Network  long  range 
plan  including  a  growing  committee  structure  which  supports  the  professional 
development  of  state  Alliances  and  strengthens  the  development  of  the  Alliance 
leadership.  In  addition  to  the  NGC,  conmiittees  include:  Nominating  Committee, 
Advocacy  Committee,  Cultural  Diversity  Task  Force,  National  Initiative  Committee,  and 
Conference  Recommending  Committee. 

KCAAEN  planned  and  developed  the  internal  startup  of  the  national  initiative  designed 
wath  Pacific  Visions  Communications  to  support  the  inclusion  of  the  arts  in  educational 
improvement  efforts  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  initiative,  targeted  to  reach  state 
and  local  decision-makers,  includes  strategies  to  strengthen  individual  state  Alliances  and 
heighten  the  visibility  of  the  KCAAEN.  Professional  development  training  for  this 
initiative  began  with  a  series  of  workshops  at  the  October  1995  KCAAEN  Annual 
Leadership  Meeting. 

The  Kennedy  Center  built  active  representation  and  participation  by  the  KCAAEN  at 
national  forums  and  discussions  regarding  education  in  the  arts  including  ongoing 
leadership  in  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership  and  ongoing  participation  in  the 
National  Coalition  for  Education  in  the  Arts.  The  KCAAEN  continues  to  support  the 
implementation  of  state  projects  funded  through  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education 
Leadership  Fund  and  the  Kennedy  Center  during  1995. 

The  KCAAEN  provided  information  regarding  legislation  and  other  developments  of 
educational  reform  initiatives,  including  Goals  2000,  on  the  national  level.  (In 
conjunction  with  Kennedy  Center  Government  Liaison.) 

The  KCAAEN  continued  to  develop  and  implement  collaborative  partnerships  with  other 
national  organizations  (NALAA,  Southern  Arts  Federation,  etc.)  and  public  and  private 
sector  agencies  with  similar  educational  philosophies  and  goals.  To  date,  12  national 
organizations,  including  The  National  PTA,  the  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  Young  Audiences,  and  others 
have  joined  the  Creative  Ticket  for  Student  Success  campaign  as  National  Campaign 
Affiliates.  Opportunities  to  present  the  Creative  Ticket  for  the  members  of  these  affiliate 
organizations  at  their  national  conventions  began  with  the  NASAA  conference  in 
November  1995  and  have  been  secured  throughout  1996. 
The  KCAAEN  Home  Page  is  now  on-line  and  21  state  Alliances  are  connected  to 
ArtsEdge.  The  KCAAEN  collaborated  with  ArtsEdge  in  several  areas  including: 
hands-on  training  about  ArtsEdge  and  the  Internet  at  the  1995  Aimual  Leadership 
Meeting,  nominations  and  selection  process  for  the  Young  Artists'  Showcase  of  the 
Internet  World  Exposition,  and  development  of  the  advocacy  information  area  of 
ArtsEdge. 
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•  Both  the  Arts  Education  Courier  and  the  KCAAEN News  continue  to  be  pubHshed  and 
distributed  to  Kennedy  Center  national  networks  and  committees.  Due  to  the  outstanding 
response  to  the  quality  of  the  Courier  by  the  NEA,  the  Arts  Education  Courier  is  now 
distributed  to  the  state  arts  agencies  through  funding  and  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
NASAA. 

•  The  KCAAEN  continued  to  assist  with  the  coordination  of  Kennedy  Center  education 
department  and  outreach  activities  across  the  country.  State  Alliances  assisted  with  the 
coordination  of  the  selection  process  for  the  NSO  Summer  Music  Institute,  disseminated 
information  about  the  Suzanne  Farrell  auditions,  coordinated  state  entries  for  the  Young 
Artist's  Showcase  of  the  1996  Internet  World  Exposition,  and  identified  artists  to  be 
featured  in  the  Grand  Foyer  in  celebration  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  25th  Aruiiversary. 

•  The  KCAAEN  national  office  is  the  national  publisher  and  distributor  of  Schools, 
Communities,  and  the  Arts:  A  Research  Compendium  developed  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  cooperation  with  Morrison  Institute  for  Public  Policy,  Arizona 
State  University 

•  The  KCAAEN  and  National  School  Boards  Association  co-sponsored  the  ninth  annual 
KCAAEN  and  NSBA  Award  honoring  school  boards  for  their  outstanding  support  of  the 
arts  in  education.  Eleven  nominations  have  been  received  for  this  year's  award  which 
will  be  presented  in  April  at  the  NSBA  national  conference  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

•  Planning  work  has  started,  including  the  identification  of  a  collaborating  project  team  of 
artists  and  educators  to  work  on  the  distance  learning  pilot  project  which  integrates  the 
arts  in  the  curriculum  with  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program  continued  to  support 
four  national  sites  (Albany,  NY;  Colorado  Springs,  CO;  and  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  TX). 
Fimding  support  totaling  $30,000  has  been  provided  for  general  support  and  to 
underwrite  a  workshop  for  teachers  (from  the  tour  developed  through  the  Professional 
Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  program).  The  Kennedy  Center  continues  its 
licensing  agreement  with  the  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  site  in  Orange  County, 
CA. 

•  The  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  program  continues  to  collaborate 
with  Crayola,  Birmey  &  Smith,  Inc.  to  bring  the  Dream-Makers  Program  to  Kennedy 
Center  national  program  sites.  A  Dream-Makers  pilot  program  entered  its  second  year  to 
provide  through  program  through  five  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  sites.  A 
training  workshop  on  the  Dream-Maker's  program  was  conducted  for  all  sites  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  September  1995. 

New  and  Continuing  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

The  KCAAEN  will  maintain  all  existing  initiatives  while  focusing  on  support  for  state 
Alliance  efforts  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  the  arts  in  tlie  schools  including  the  KCAAEN's 
national  arts  education  awareness  campaign,  "Join  the  Kennedy  Center 's  Creative  Ticket  for 
Student  Success.  "  The  program  activities  will  include  the  following: 

•  Focus  on  the  development  of  state  Alliances  in  states  currently  without  a  state  Alliance, 
targeting  three  to  four  states  each  year. 

•  Develop  and  implement  KCAAEN  national  initiative  to  heighten  the  visibility  of  the 
KCAAEN  and  strengthen  state  Alliances.  The  centerpiece  for  this  initiative,  entitled, 
"Join  the  Kennedy  Center 's  Creative  Ticket  for  Student  Success,  "  is  a  national  arts 
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education  awareness  campaign.  The  campaign  is  designed  as  a  case  statement  for  the 
elements  of  a  quality  education  designed  to  ensure  student  achievement  and  success. 
State  Alliances  and  their  partners  will  develop  state  and  local  plans  for  using  the  Creative 
Ticket  philosophy,  materials,  and  strategies  to  increase  understanding  and  awareness  of 
how  the  arts  help  ensure  student  success.  Timeline:  Initial  training  for  state  Alliances 
took  place  in  October  1 995  and  the  first  phase  of  the  Campaign,  National  Conversations 
for  Student  Success,  will  begin  in  spring  1996.  The  second  phase,  which  features  a 
Whistle  Stop  Tour  and  Advertising/Promotional  activities  will  begin  in  October  1996. 
Participate  in  national  initiatives  which  support  education  reform  efforts  to  include  the 
arts  in  the  schools,  including  the  NEA's  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership  and 
continue  to  support  KCAAEN  leadership  efforts  to  implement  state  projects  fianded  in 
FY'95  through  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Leadership  Fund. 
Provide  information,  training,  and  resources  which  enable  the  state  Alliances  to  conduct 
effective  awareness  efforts  and  help  the  KCAAEN  and  individual  state  Alliances  to 
develop  informed  positions  and  take  appropriate  action  regarding  issues  in  arts  education. 
Continue  to  strengthen  and  develop  partnerships  with  NASAA,  NALAA,  National  PTA, 
Southern  Arts  Federation,  Young  Audiences,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  with 
similar  educational  goals  and  philosophies. 

Continue  support  for  the  development  of  individual  state  Alliances  and  the  KCAAEN 
through  direct  fiinding;  distribution  of  information  (including  KCAAEN  News  and  Arts 
Education  Courier);  development  of  print,  media,  and  other  resources  (including 
ArtsEdge  infi-astructure),  which  encourage  exchange  among  KCAAEN  participants; 
coordination  of  KCAAEN  Aimual  Leadership  Meeting;  staff  technical  assistance  and  site 
visits  which  collectively  provide  a  range  of  resources  to  state  Alliances  to  strengthen  their 
ability  to  be  effective  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Plan  for  approximately  five  site  visits 
per  year. 

Continue  to  serve  as  a  resource  for  Kennedy  Center  national  programs  which  highlight 
Kennedy  Center  activities  across  the  nation  and  identify  artists  and  programs  which  the 
Kermedy  Center  highlights  as  the  national  center  for  the  performing  arts  including  the 
NSO  Summer  Music  Institute,  the  auditions  for  the  Suzanne  Farrell  program,  ArtsEdge. 
Kennedy  Center  festivals,  and  other  opportunities. 

Continue  to  expand  awareness  of  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  programs  and 
resources  among  the  KCAAEN  including  Kennedy  Center  national  touring  productions. 
Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  tour  of  workshops,  the  Artists 
Handbook,  ArtsEdge,  etc.  to  encourage  participation  in  and  use  of  resources.  Active 
participation  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  ArtsEdge  to  create  a  national 
database  of  information  on  arts  education  and  education,  and  model  programs  and 
practices  to  expand  this  resource  nationally.  Continue  to  develop  a  calendar  of  KCAAEN 
events  (i.e.  annual  conferences)  to  heighten  Kennedy  Center  visibility  in  the  states. 
Continue  to  co-sponsor  the  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  and 
National  School  Boards  Association  Award  to  recognize  outstanding  support  for  arts 
education. 

Continue  efforts  to  develop  and  distribute  a  distance  learning  pilot  project  which 
integrates  the  arts  in  the  curriculum  with  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
Maintain  existing  program  with  four  Kennedy  Center  IMAGfNATION  CELEBRATION 
National  Sites:  Albany,  NY;  Colorado  Springs.  CO;  and  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  TX. 
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Provide  information,  technical  assistance,  financial  support  (for  presentation  of  Kennedy 
Center  production,  joint  commissioning  project,  and/or  professional  development 
opportimities  for  teachers  workshops).  Continue  to  provide  resource  materials  from 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  and  provide  opportunities  for  participation  in 
other  appropriate  programs,  i.e.  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  program, 
ArtsEdge,  KCAAEN  gatherings,  etc.  Hold  annual  meeting  for  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  coordinators. 
•     Continue  partnership  with  Binney  &  Smith  to  include  Dream-Maker's  program  as  part  of 
Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  National  Sites  program,  including 
offering  of  annual  training  workshop. 

Objectives 

1 .  Develop  programs  and  articulate  policy  that  builds  awareness  of  and  support  for  arts 
education. 

2.  Build  and  strengthen  the  KCAAEN. 

3.  Develop  programs  and  services  which  support  the  integration  of  national  educational 
reform  efforts  on  the  state  and  local  levels  including  Goals  2000. 

4.  Develop  collaborative  partnerships  with  national  organizations  and  public  and  private 
sector  agencies  with  similar  educational  philosophies  and  goals. 

5.  Develop  and  distribute  information  and  resources,  in  collaboration  with  others,  including 
ArtsEdge,  which  provide  education  information  to  the  arts  and  education  communities 
as  well  as  the  general  public. 

6.  Recognize  promising  programs  and  practices  that  reflect  the  mission  and  goals  of  the 
KCAAEN. 

7.  Participate  in  the  development  of  ArtsEdge,  including  having  state  Alliances  on-line 
with  this  network. 

8.  Develop  state  Alliances  in  the  balance  of  the  states  currently  not  represented. 

9.  Provide  financial  support  and  technical  assistance  to  state  Alliances  and  contact 
organizations  developing  state  Alliances  to  enhance  their  state  and  local  efforts  to  make 
the  arts  part  of  basic  education. 

10.  Strengthen  state  Alliances  ability  to  develop  other  sources  of  support. 

1 1 .  Provide  leadership  training  for  and  encourage  collaborative  plaiming  and  exchange 
among  the  state  Alliances. 

12.  Provide  information  on  Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  resources  including 
workshops,  performances,  and  education  materials. 

13.  Continue  to  support  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  national  sites 
continuing  in  1 996-97. 

14.  Continue  to  collaborate  with  Crayola,  Binney  &  Smith,  Inc.  to  make  the  Dream-Makers 
program  available  to  Kennedy  Center  national  program  sites. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Development  and/or  endorsement  of  position  statements  and  policy  papers  regarding 
issues  in  arts  education. 

2.  Increased  visibility  and  awareness  of  the  KCAAEN  on  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

3.  Development  and  implementation  of  programs  and  services  which  support  educational 
reform  on  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  including  Goals  2000. 
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4.  Development  and  implementation  of  partnerships  and  collaborative  programs  with 
national  arts  and  education  organizations  as  well  as  public  and  private  sector  agencies. 

5.  Collection  and  dissemination  of  information  regarding  promising  programs  and  practices. 

6.  Recognition  of  programs  which  support  promising  programs  and  practices. 

7.  Number  of  active  states  Alliances  and  new  contact  organizations  in  states  without  Alliances. 

8.  Level  of  financial  support  to  eligible  Alliances. 

9.  Annual  reports  detailing  activities  and  numbers  served  by  state  Alliances. 

1 0.  Long  range  plans  of  eligible  state  Alliances. 

1 1 .  Evidence  of  significant  progress  on  the  state  level  by  fiuided  Alliances. 

12.  Level  of  participation  in  KCAAEN  Annual  Leadership  Meeting. 

13.  Level  of  participation  in  KCAAEN  technical  assistance  and  professional  development 
programs. 

14.  Level  of  organization  growth  and  development  among  individual  state  Alliances. 

15.  Ongoing  community -based  partnerships  with  Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION  national  sites  which  represent  model  performing  arts  festivals  that 
celebrate  and  showcase  the  work  of  young  people  in  the  arts. 

16.  Continued  efforts  to  provide  additional  opportunities  and  resources,  such  as  the  Crayola, 
Binney  &  Smith,  Inc.  Dream-Makers  program,  to  Kennedy  Center  national  program  sites 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

FY  '95  FY  '96  FY  '97 

Number  ofpeople  the  KCAAEN        2,595,432       2,700,000         3,000,000 
has  served  directly 

IMAGINATION  451,631  450,000  500,000 

CELEBRATION 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  ALLIANCE  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION  NETWORK 

Member  Organizations 

Alabama  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Alaska  Alliance  for  Arts  in  Education,  Inc. 

Arizona  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

California  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Colorado  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Connecticut  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Delaware  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Inc. 

Arts  for  a  Complete  Education/Florida  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Hawaii  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Illinois  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Iowa  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Kansas  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Kentucky  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Louisiana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Maine  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Maryland  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Massachusetts  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Michigan  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Minnesota  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Mississippi  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Missouri  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Inc. 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education/New  Jersey 

New  York  State  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

North  Carolina  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

North  Dakota  Arts  Alliance 

Ohio  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Oklahoma  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Rhode  Island  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

South  Carolina  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

South  Dakota  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Texas  Alliance  for  the  Arts  Education 

Utah  Alliance  for  Arts  and  Humanities  Education 

Vermont  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Virginia  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Washington  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Wisconsin  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Wyoming  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Contact  Organizations 

Tennessee  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
Nebraska  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
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Kennedy  Center  Funding  to  State  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Organizations 


State  Alliance 

Operational  Funds 

Program/Project 
Funds 

Goals  2000 
Leadership 
Funds 

Technical 
Assistance 

Total 

Alabama 

$  15,000 

$  5,000 

$    300.00 

$  20,300 

Alaska 

No  application 

No  application 

Arizona 

$  1.950 

$   1.950 

California 

$  6,000 

$  5,000 

$    300.00 

$  11,300 

Colorado 

$  7,000 

$  5,000 

$    300.00 

S  12,300 

Connecticut 

$  17,000 

$  5,000 

$    144.00 

$22,144 

Delaware 

No  application 

No  application 

Florida 

$  13.000 

$  5.000 

$    300.00 

$18,300 

Hawaii 

$  14,000 

$    300.00 

$14,300 

Illinois 

$  20,000 

$  5,000 

$    300.00 

$25,300 

Iowa 

$  16,000 

$  5,000 

$21,000 

Kansas 

$     6,400 

$  5,000 

$11,400 

Kentucky 

$  5.890 

$  3,500 

$  9,390 

Louisiana 

$  2,860 

$  5,000 

S    300.00 

$  8,160 

Maine 

$  11,514 

$  5,000 

$16,514 

Maryland 

No  application 

No  application 

$  5,000 

$  5,000 

Massachusetts 

$  4,800 

$  3,000 

$    300.00 

$  8,100 

Michigan 

$   16,000 

$  5.000 

$    233.42 

$21,233.42 

Minnesota 

$  20,000 

$  5.000 

$    250.00 

$25,250 

Mississippi 

No  application 

No  application 

$  5.000 

$    767.00 

$  5,767 

Missouri 

$  20,000 

$  5,000 

$25,000 

Montana 

$     7,743 

$  7,743 

New  Jersey 

$  20,000 

$  5,000 

$    300.00 

$25,300 

New  York 

$  15,000 

$  5,000 

$20,000 

North  Carolina 

$     9,600 

$  5,000 

$    374.54 

$14,974.54 

North  Dakota 

$     4,030 

$    289.95 

$  4,319.95 

Ohio 

$  16,150 

$  5,000 

$    750.00 

$21,900 

Oklahoma 

$     9,025 

$  9.025 

Pennsylvania 

$     5,600 

$  5,000 

$10,600 

Rhode  Island 

$     9,000 

$  4,000 

$     244.00 

$  13.244 

South  Carolina 

$     7,000 

$  5,000 

$     550.00 

$  12,550 

South  Dakota 

$  19,000 

$19,000 

Texas 

$  20,000 

$20,000 

Utah 

$  19,000 

$  5,000 

$24,000 

Vermont 

$     6,400 

$  5,000 

$    300.00 

$11,700 

Virginia 

$  10,450 

$10,450 

Washington 

$   15,000 

$  5,000 

$     550.00 

$20,550 

Wisconsin 

$  19.000 

$  5,000 

$     179,00 

$24,179 

Wyoming 

$     6,195 

$  6.195 

TOTAL 

$387,107 

S  28,500 

$135,500 

$7331.91 

$558,438.91 

FY'95  Grants  Funds  Budget;  $551,107.00 

FY'95  Technical  Assistance  Budget:  $7,33 1 .91 

FY'95  Combined  Grant  Funds  and  Technical  Assistance  Budget:  $558,438.91 
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FY'96  Kennedy  Center  Funding  to  State  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Organizations 


State  Alliance 

Operational  Funds 

Program/Project 
Funds 

Technical 
Assistance 

Total 

Alabama 

$20,000 

$  20,000 

Alaska 

No  application 

No  application 

Arizona 

$  4,270 

$    4,270 

California 

$     6,640 

$  6,640 

Colorado 

$  6,700 

$  6,700 

Connecticut 

$   18,304 

$18,304 

Delaware 

No  application 

No  application 

Florida 

$     9,800 

$  9,800 

Hawaii 

$     8,700 

$  8,700 

Illinois 

$  20,000 

$20,000 

Iowa 

$  20,000 

$20,000 

Kansas 

$     5,181 

$  5,181 

Kentucky 

No  application 

Louisiana 

$    9,496 

$  9,496 

Maine 

$  10,865 

$10,865 

Maryland 

$  5,700 

$  5,700 

Massachusetts 

$  5,440 

$  5,440 

Michigan 

$  20,000 

$20,000 

Minnesota 

$  20,000 

$20,000 

Mississippi 

$  7,200 

$7,200 

Missouri 

$  19,000 

$19,000 

Montana 

$     6,527 

$  6,527 

Nebraska 

No  application 

No  application 

New  Jersey 

$  19,000 

$19,000 

New  York 

$  20,000 

$20,000 

North  Carolina 

$  10,661 

$  10,661 

North  Dakota 

$  5,111 

$  5,111 

Ohio 

$  13,374 

$13,374 

Oklahoma 

$     7,070 

$  7,070 

Pennsylvania 

$     6,867 

$  6,867 

Rhode  Island 

$     7,200 

$  7,200 

South  Carolina 

$  7,600 

$  7,600 

South  Dakota 

$  20,000 

$20,000 

Texas 

$  12,200 

$20,000 

Utah 

$  16,600 

$16,600 

Vermont 

$     9,500 

$  9,500 

Virginia 

$  5,200 

$  5,200 

Washington 

$  12,150 

$12,150 

Wisconsin 

$  15,000 

$15,000 

Wyoming 

$     7,600 

$  7,600 

TOTAL 

$  371,765 

$47,221 

$ 

$418,956 

FY'96  Grants  Funds  Budget:  $460,000 

FY'96  Technical  Assistance  Buage::  $25,000 

FY'96  Combined  Grant  Funds  and  Technical  Assistance  Budget:  $485,000 
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PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTERS  AND  SCHOOLS:  PARTNERS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools:  Partners  in  Education  program  of  the  Kermedy 
Center  is  designed  to  assist  performing  arts  centers  and  presenting  organizations  throughout 
the  nation  develop  and  expand  educational  partnerships  with  their  local  school  systems  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  professional  development  of  teachers.    In  1992,  this  program  was 
awarded  the  Association  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters'  Dawson  Award  which  recognizes 
innovative  and  successful  projects. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that  educating  teachers  is  an  essential  component  of  any 
effort  designed  to  increase  the  artistic  literacy  of  young  people.  Currently,  communities  in  35 
states  participate  in  the  program.  The  program  includes: 

•  a  five-day  Institute  that  offers  partnership  teams  program  models  and  planning  strategies 
for  establishing  or  expanding  professional  development  programs  in  the  arts  for  all 
teachers; 

•  follow-up  consultation  to  assist  in  program  development,  and  current  information  on 
legislation  affecting  schools  and  arts  education; 

•  annual  meetings  to  assist  teams  in  their  partnership  and  program  development;  and 

•  special  access  to  Kennedy  Center  touring  programs. 

1994-95  HighUghts 

During  the  fiscal  year  1994,  the  program  continued  to  serve  37  partnership  teams  of  arts  center 
administrators  and  school  district  representatives.  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools 
continued  to  develop  training  sessions  and  to  organize  conferences  to  support  partnership 
work  and  program  development  for  the  network. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January,  teams  received  additional  training,  recast  the  terms  of  their 
Partnership  Agreements,  and  shared  their  experiences.  The  program  sent  out  the  artist  training 
seminar,  "Artists  as  Educators;  Planning  Effective  Workshops  for  Teachers,"  to  eleven 
Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  sites  to  assist  them  with  the  professional  development  of 
community  artists  who  wanted  to  learn  more  about  leading  workshops  for  teachers.  A  tour  of 
Kennedy  Center  workshops  for  teachers  was  established,  and  the  Center  provided  partial 
underwriting  to  Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  sites  which  scheduled  a  workshop.  The 
program  advisory  committee  of  partnership  team  members  met  twice  to  assist  with  plarming 
programs  and  policies  for  the  network.  An  evaluation  by  an  outside  consultant  of  the 
Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  program  was  completed. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

The  program  has  continued  to  serve  47  partnership  teams  in  35  states.  At  the  four-day  Annual 
Meeting  in  February,  89  team  members  received  additional  training,  reworked  their 
partoership  agreements,  and  networked  with  other  participants.  A  five-day  Institute  will  be 
conducted  in  April.  Attending  will  be  14  new  partnership  teams  representing  3  new  states. 
Two  of  the  teams  represent  centers  of  color,  reaching  a  goal  for  inclusion  of  centers  of  color 
this  year.  The  advisory  committee  of  six  team  members  met  twice  this  year  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  elections  for  the  Advisory  Committee  were  held 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  February. 
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Other  initiatives  of  the  program  for  the  year  include: 

•  assisting  the  Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers  program  in  planning 
and  implementing  a  summer  institute  for  educators; 

•  completing  the  three-year  performance  guidelines  project;  (At  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
should  have  guidelines  for  writers  of  performance  guides  in  music,  dance,  and  theater  that 
can  be  shared  nationally);  and 

•  continuing  to  serve  as  part  of  the  education  department  team  in  building  and  facilitating 
the  deepening  partnership  with  the  D.C.  Public  Schools 

The  program  has  increased  the  visibility  of  the  Center  through  Performing  Arts  Centers  and 
Schools  touring  programs: 

•  the  artist  training  Seminar,  "Artists  as  Educators:  Plaiming  Effective  Workshops  for 
Teachers"  which  was  refmed  and  presented  for  a  fourth  time  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
the  fall—the  program  has  toured  to  eight  additional  sites  in  1995-96; 

•  the  program  continues  to  arrange  a  national  tour  of  Kermedy  Center  workshops  for 
teachers  in  conjunction  with  Professional  Development  Opportimities  for  Teachers. 
This  year,  the  program  has  provided  partial  underwriting  of  1 5  workshops  to 
Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  sites. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

Priorities  include: 

•  to  see  that  new  teams  entering  the  program  receive  the  best  training  and  resources 
possible  as  they  move  through  Phase  I  (their  fu^t  20  months  in  the  program)  so  they 
can  successfiilly  conduct  professional  development  programs  in  their  own 
communities; 

•  to  ensure  that  teams  which  continue  with  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Phase  II  receive  more 
advanced  training  in  professional  development  for  teachers,  and  that  we  share  with 
them  other  education  program  models  as  the  teams  indicate  their  interest;  and 

•  to  continue  to  develop  resources  for  the  teams  and  for  the  general  field  as  they  are 
needed  and  requested,  e.g.,  artist  training  seminar 

Specific  projects  include: 

•  creating  an  advanced-level  handbook  for  teams~in-depth  material  on  professional 
development  for  teachers 

•  conducting  an  Annual  Meeting 

•  building  the  base  of  national  workshop  presenters  including  those  from  sites 

•  facilitating  regional  meetings  of  teams,  and  continuing  site  visits 

Objectives 

1 .  Provide  ongoing  assistance  and  services  to  partnership  teams  in  the  program. 

2.  Design  and  present  Annual  Meeting  for  participating  teams. 

3.  Design  and  present  an  institute  to  train  14  new  teeims. 

4.  Coordinate  the  tour  of  the  workshops  for  teachers  and  the  artist  seminar. 

5.  Maintain  ongoing  communication  and  consultation  with  teams,  including  site  visits  to 
teams. 
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Evaluation 

1 .  Participant's  written  evaluations  of  Annual  Meeting  and  Institute. 

2.  Written  evaluations  of  seminar  for  artists  by  participants,  workshop  leaders,  and  hosting 
teams. 

3.  Written  evaluations  of  touring  workshops  for  teachers  by  teachers,  workshop  leaders,  and 
hosting  teams. 

4.  Number  of  continuing  Phase  II  teams  and  number  of  new  programs  presented. 

\ 
Participants 

FY '95  FY '96  FY '97  \, 

Team-initiated  programs  200  300  400  \ 

Teachers  served  8,500  10,000  11,000  \ 

Teams  served  47  61  75  \^ 
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PARTICIPATING  TEAMS  IN  PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER  AND  SCHOOLS 
NETWORK 

Alabama  (Decatur) 

Princess  Theater  and  Decatur  City  Schools 
Alaska  (Anchorage  and  Kodiak) 

Alaska  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Anchorage  School  District 

Kodiak  Arts  Council  and  Kodiak  Island  Borough  School  District 
Arizona  (Tempe) 

Arizona  State  University  and  Mesa  Unified  School  District  #4 
Arkansas  (Tayetteville) 

Walton  Arts  Center  and  Northwest  Arkansas  Education  Service  Center 
Florida  (Gainesville  and  Ft.  Lauderdale) 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  of  the  University  of  Florida  (Gainesville)  and  School 

Board  of  Alachua  County 

Broward  Cultural  Affairs  Council,  Broward  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  the 

School  Board  of  Broward  County 
Georgia  (Vidalia) 

Ohoopee  Regional  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Vidalia  City  Schools 
Hawaii  (Maui) 

Maui  Arts  and  Cultural  Center  and  State  Department  of  Education,  Maui  District 
Idaho  (CaldweU) 

Caldwell  Fine  Arts  Series  and  Caldwell  School  District 
Illinois/Iowa  (Chicago  and  Rock  Island/Davenport) 

Mexican  Fine  Arts  Center  and  Museum  and  Chicago  Public  Schools 

Quad  City  Arts  and  Davenport  Community  School  District 
Indiana  (Indianapolis  and  Bloomington) 

Clowes  Memorial  Hall  of  Butler  University  and  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Indiana  University  Auditorium  and  Monroe  County  School  Corporation 
Kansas  (Lawrence) 

The  Lied  Center  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  Lawrence  Public  Schools 
Kentucky  (Madisonville) 

Fine  Arts  Center  of  Madisonville  Community  College  and  Badgett  Regional  Center 

for  Educational  Enhancement 
Louisiana  (Lafayette) 

Acadiana  Arts  Council,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  and  Lafayette  Parish 

School  System 
Maine  (Lewiston  and  Portland) 

LA  Arts,  Lewiston  School  Department,  and  Auburn  School  Department 

Portland  Concert  Association  and  Portland  School  District 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford) 

The  Wang  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Boston  Public  Schools 

Center  for  the  Arts,  UMASS-Lowell,  Billerica  Public  Schools,  Dracut  Public  Schools, 

and  Lowell  Public  Schools 

Zeiterion  Theatre  and  Fall  River  Public  Schools 
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Michigan  (Flint) 

Flint  Cultural  Center  and  Flint  Community  Schools 
Minnesota  (St.  Paul) 

Ordway  Music  Theatre  and  St.  Paul  Public  Schools 
Missouri  (St.  Joseph  and  Springfield) 

Allied  Arts  Council  and  St.  Joseph  School  District 

Juanita  K.  Hammons  Hall  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Springfield  Public  Schools 
Montana  (Billings  and  Helena) 

The  Alberta  Bair  Theater  and  Billings  PubUc  Schools 

Helena  Presents,  Myma  Loy  Center  and  Helena  Public  Schools 
New  Hampshire  (Portsmouth) 

The  Music  Hall  and  Dover  Public  Schools,  Hampton  Area  School  Administrative 

Unit  #21,  Oyster  River  Cooperative  School  District,  and  Portsmouth  School  District 
New  Jersey  (New  Brunswick) 

New  Brunswick  Cultural  Center  and  New  Brunswick  Public  Schools 
New  York  (Bronx  and  Peekskill) 

Paramount  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Peekskill  City  School  District 

Lehman  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the  Bronx  High  School  District  and 

Community  School  Districts  #7  and  #10 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh) 

United  Arts  Council  of  Raleigh  and  Wake  County,  Inc.  and  Wake  Cpunty  Public  Schools 
Ohio  (Sylvania  and  Wooster) 

Franciscan  Life  Center  and  Sylvania  Schools 

Wayne  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Ashland- Wayne  Coimty  Schools 
Oklahoma  (Oklahoma  City) 

Black  Liberated  Arts  Center,  Inc.  and  Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools 
Pennsylvania  (WilUamsport) 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Technology  and  Williamsport  Area  School  District 
South  Carolina  (Greenville  and  Hilton  Head  Island) 

Peace  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Pickens  County  School  District 

Cultural  Council  of  Hilton  Head,  Arts  Council  of  Northern  Beaufort  County, 

the  University  of  South  Carolina-Beaufort,  and  the  Beaufort  City  School  District 
Tennessee  (ClarksviUe) 

Austin  Peay  State  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts  and  Clarksville-Montgomery 

County  Board  of  Education 
Texas  (Fort  Worth) 

Kennedy  Center  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  of  Fort  Worth  and  Fort  Worth 

Independent  School  District 
Vermont  (Burlington) 

Flynn  Theatre  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  Chittenden  East  Supervisory  District 
Washington  (San  Juan  Island  and  Tacoma) 

San  Juan  Cormnunity  Theater  &  Arts  Center  and  Sjin  Juan  Island  School  District  No.  149 

The  Broadway  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Tacoma  Public  Schools,  and 

Bethel  School  District 
West  Virginia  (Clarksburg) 

Harrison  Arts  Coimcil,  Inc.  and  Harrison  County  Board  of  Education 
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Wisconsin  (Madison) 

Madison  Civic  Center  and  Madison  Metropolitan  School  District 
Wyoming  (Gillette) 

CAM-PLEX  Heritage  Center  and  Campbell  County  School  District 

New  teams  joining  the  program  in  April  of  1996  are  listed  below. 
Alabama  (Opelika  and  Selma) 

Opelika  Arts  Association  and  Opelika  City  Schools 

Selma  and  Dallas  Coimty  Council  on  the  Arts,  Inc.,  and  Selma  City  School 

System 
Arizona  (Tucson) 

University  of  Arizona  and  Tucson  Unified  School  District 
California  (El  Centro) 

Imperial  County  Arts  Council  and  Central  Union  High  School  District 
Florida  (Jacksonville) 

Florida  Community  College  and  Duval  County  School  System 
Iowa  (Dubuque) 

Dubuque  Arts  Coimcil  and  Dubuque  Community  School  District 
Indiana  (Columbus) 

Columbus  Area  Arts  Council  and  Bartholomew  Consolidated  School  Corporation 
Nebraska  (Lincoln) 

The  Wagon  Train  Project  and  Lincoln  Public  Schools 
New  Mexico  (Las  Cruces) 

Dona  Ana  Arts  Council,  Inc.  and  Las  Cruces  Public  Schools 
New  York  (Great  Neck  and  Purchase) 

Great  Neck  Center  for  the  Visual  and  Performing  Arts  and  Great  Neck  Public  Schools 

Purchase  College  and  Edgemont  School  District 
Ohio  (Springfield) 

Clark  State  Community  College  and  Clark  County  Board  of  Education 
Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg) 

Pittsburgh  Cultural  Trust  and  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
South  Carolina  (Spartanburg) 

The  Arts  Partnership  of  Greater  Spartanburg  County  and  Spartanburg  County 

School  District 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  THEATER  FESTIVAL 

The  Kennedy  Center  American  College  Theater  Festival  (KC/ACTF)  produces  an  annual 
national  competition  for  university  and  college  students  and  faculties.  In  28  years,  more  than  16 
million  theatergoers  have  attended  approximately  10,000  festival  productions  nationwide. 
Designed  to  encourage  national  excellence  in  acting,  theatrical  design,  directing,  and  playwriting, 
the  festival  has  played  an  important  part  in  nurturing  and  developing  the  careers  of  such  well- 
known  theater  professionals  as  Broadway  playwright  Lee  Blessing  (A  Walk  in  the  Woods), 
actress  Sheryl  Lee  Ralph  {Dreamgirls,  Designing  Women),  singer/actor  Mandy  Patinkin  (Evita, 
Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George),  and  Matt  Williams  (The  Cosby  Show,  Roseanne,  Home 
Improvement).  Nationally,  the  festival  has  inspired  and  honored  the  artistry  of  more  than 
400,000  students  across  America  and  assisted  young  talent  in  making  the  transition  from  the 
academic  to  the  professional  stage.  In  addition  to  scholarships  and  showcasing  opportunities,  the 
KC/ACTF  provides  fellowships  for  talented  writers,  critics,  and  designers  to  work  and  leam 
along  side  some  of  this  nation's  most  accomplished  theater  artists  and  technicians. 

1994-95  HighUghts  _™„ 

1994-95  provided  an  opportunity  to  review  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  festival  with  the 
intent  to  strengthen  services  to  the  students  and  faculty  participants.  A  new  playwriting  award 
sponsored  by  the  Fourth  Freedom  Forum  was  negotiated  in  the  1 994-95  season  including  a 
fellowship  for  the  winning  playwright  to  attend  the  Sundance  Institute  in  Utah.  In  addition,  a 
Musical  Theatre  Internship  was  initiated  at  the  O'Neill  Theatre  Center  in  Waterford, 
Cormecticut.  A  series  of  seminars  at  the  National  Festival  on  playwriting  included  Richard 
Garmise  of  The  Dramatists  Guild,  Inc.  and  highlighted  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  playwright, 
Lanford  Wilson  and  director  Marshal  Mason.  A  cooperative  understanding  was  reached  with 
United  States  Institute  of  Theatre  Technology  (USITT)  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  design 
elements  within  KC/ACTF.  We  also  achieved  a  greater  participation  of  schools  ranking  at  the 
top  of  national  academic  reputation,  including  Brown  (Rhode  Island),  Stanford  (California), 
and  Yale  (Cormecticut)  universities. 

1995-96  HighUghts  to  Date 

A  review  of  the  program  by  outside  theater  professionals  will  be  undertaken.  A  multi-cultural 
task  force  was  created  with  the  purpose  of  involving  a  more  diverse  population  in  all  levels  of 
KC/ACTF  participation.  KC/ACTF  continued  to  explore  developing  new  liaisons  with 
national  "second-step"  professional  opportunities.  New  awards  in  playwriting  were 
established  with  the  support  of  the  National  AIDS  Fund  (for  the  best  student- written  play  on 
the  subject  of  HIV-AIDS)  and  the  Anchorage  Press  established  an  award  for  the  best  new  play 
written  by  a  student  for  youth  and  family.  The  National  AIDS  Fund  winner  will  attend  the  Bay 
Area  Playwrights  Festival  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  Anchorage  Press  playwright 
will  receive  a  fellowship  to  the  Kennedy  Center's  New  Visions/New  Voices  play  development 
retreat  or  the  Waldo  M.  and  Grace  C.  Bonderman  lUPUI  National  Youth  Theatre  Playwriting 
Development  Workshop  and  Symposium  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Barbizon,  a  national 
theatrical  lighting  company,  committed  to  support  of  the  KC/ACTF  Awards  for  Theatrical 
Design  Excellence  for  five  years.  The  KC/ACTF  national  committee  brought  forward  a  new 
award  for  Classical  Acting  and  the  Williamstown  Theatre  Festival  established  a  fellowship  for 
a  minority  actor  in  the  Irene  Ryan  Acting  Finals  to  participate  in  the  Williamstown, 
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Massachusetts  Apprentice  program.  Efforts  were  successful  in  re-structuring  the  registration 
fee  schedules  for  participating  schools  to  reflect  present  fiscal  realities  within  KC/ACTF. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

KC/ACTF  will  continue  to  work  with  Kennedy  Center  Development  Office  in  identifying 
sponsors  for  overall  support  of  the  festival  and  matching  specific  potential  sponsors  with 
programs  within  the  festival.  The  organization  will  focus  its  energies  on  reaching  out  to  new 
audiences  and  building  relationships  with  organizations  (such  as  the  Black  Theatre  Network) 
that  can  serve  as  conduits  for  participation,  exchange,  and  sharing  in  all  levels  of  KC/ACTF. 
The  Festival  will  continue  in  its  efforts  to  provide  second-step  professional  opportunities  for 
all  its  award  programs  and  to  offer  professional-level  symposia  at  the  national  level  on  an 
annual  basis.  An  anthology  of  Lorraine  Hansberry  Playwriting  Award  wining  plays  will  be 
published  as  an  in-kind  contribution  from  the  Clark  Publishing  Company  and  negotiations  are 
underway  with  the  O'Neill  Theater  Center  to  provide  a  second-step  training  opportunity  for 
future  winners  of  the  Hansberry  Playwriting  Award. 

Objectives 

1 .  Involve  a  broad  cross  section  of  American  colleges  and  universities  in  the  production  of 
highly  professional  new  works  and  new  productions  of  established  works  for  presentation 
within  their  state,  region,  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Continue  efforts  to  reach  out  to 
more  diverse  constituencies  and  audiences  within  the  college  community. 

2.  Encourage  college  and  university  students  and  professionals  to  produce  new  scripts, 
designs,  and  directorial  approaches  for  the  theater, 

3.  Provide  professional  development  opportunities  for  students  and  faculty  through  education 
symposia  and  presentations  by  noted  professionals  in  the  world  of  theater. 

4.  Provide  scholarship  and  fellowship  opportunities  for  outstanding  young  professionals  to 
continue  their  professional  development. 

5.  Present  a  festival  of  outstanding  theater  performances  by  American  college  and  university  theater 
departments  and  spotlight  the  importance  of  college  and  university  level  theater  productions. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Diversity  and  level  of  participation  by  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Quality  of  state  and  regional  festivals. 

3.  Quality  of  works  selected  for  presentation  at  Kennedy  Center. 

4.  Registration  for  festival  symposia. 

5.  Artists  secured  to  present  symposia. 

6.  Number  of  new  works  and  productions  submitted  to  competition. 

7.  Number  of  awards/fellowships  presented. 

8.  Audience  and  critical  response  to  local,  state,  regional,  and  Kennedy  Center  performances. 

Participants  FY '95  FY '96 (est.)    FY '97  (est.) 

Students  20,000  20,000  20,000 

Teachers  3,000  3,000  3.000 

Audience  500,000  500,000  500,000 

Productions  Entered  896  925  850* 

*drop  in  entries  is  anticipated  due  to  increase  in  registration  fees 
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ArtsEdge,  national  arts  AND  EDUCATION  INFORMATION  NETWORK 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  developing  the  national  arts  and  education  information  network 
(ArtsEdge),  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  ArtsEdge  is  an  interactive  communications  network 
designed  to  provide  useful  and  easily  accessible  information  important  to  teachers,  artists,  and 
organizations  concerned  with  making  the  arts  essential  to  education.  The  1994-1995  project 
year  was  devoted  to  completing  a  computer-based  prototype  for  1 )  cormecting  people  to 
people,  2)  cormecting  people  to  information  and  resources  (i.e.  the  collection,  storage,  and 
retrieval  of  information),  and  3)  for  building  a  new  base  of  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
education.  The  1995-96  year  will  focus  on  building  and  piloting  prototype  databases  of 
information  and  developing  a  national  on-line  userbase.  The  network  will  feature  databases 
and  interactive  opportunities  that  will  assist  teachers  and  artists  to  develop  curriculums  based 
on  new  national  standards  and  assessment  in  the  arts. 

1994-1995  Highlights 

1 )  Pilot  Information  System  -  The  prototype  phase  was  completed  and  the  pilot  phase 
commenced  in  the  Spring  of  1995,  with  the  transfer  of  ArtsEdge  databases  to  a  server  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  that  is  linked  directly  with  the  Internet.  A  home  page  was  developed 
for  ArtsEdge  information  and  resources  on  the  World  Wide  Web  that  includes  audio  and 
graphics.  ArtsEdge  also  hosted  a  listserv  and  forum  for  users  to  discuss  issues  of  special 
interest  to  the  arts  and  education  community  in  general. 

2)  New  Knowledge  Base  ~  Online  information  and  resources  grew  rapidly  as  ArtsEdge 
staff  worked  with  the  arts  and  education  community  to  develop  information  profiles  and 
interactivity  in  prioritized  areas,  such  as  curriculum  development,  programs  linked  to 
national  standards  for  the  arts,  assessment  strategies,  arts-based  multi-media  instructional 
resources,  and  professional  development  strategies  and  resources. 

3)  Potential  Userbase  —  In  addition  to  bringing  the  leadership  of  Kennedy  Center  and  NEA 
networks  online,  and  pilot  efforts  in  the  state  of  California,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and 
metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.,  ArtsEdge  focused  on  interfacing  with  other  networks  of 
potential  users  (e.g.  Arts  Wire,  Getty's  ARTEDNET,  and  related  education  networks).  As 
seamless  cormections  between  commercial  and  public  networks  continue  to  expand,  so 
will  the  ArtsEdge  userbase  continue  to  grow  to  include  artists,  educators,  school  board 
members,  and  others  seeking  information  and  resources  in  support  of  arts  education. 

4)  Evaluation  -  In  the  pilot  phase,  a  third  part}'  evaluation  team  is  focusing  on  ArtsEdge's 
progress  and  accomplishments  in  three  key  areas  of  function:  content  development, 
userbase  expansion,  and  technological  base  of  support,  and  the  long-term  sustainability  of 
the  network. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

1)   Pilot  Information  System  ~  The  ArtsEdge  network  at  the  Keimedy  Center  has  been 
upgraded  with  capabilities  to  host  ongoing  interactive  forums  as  well  as  contributions  to 
interactive  databases  of  programs  and  practices  that  include  multi-media  information  and 
resources.  Other  distance  learning  applications  are  being  piloted  in  support  of  the  network 
(e.g.,  teleconferencing  and  latest  telecoitununications  applications). 
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2)  New  Knowledge  Base  ~  In  addition  to  the  ArtsEdge  network  site,  a  home  page  for  the 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  was  developed  which  features  the  wide  range  of 
educational  opportunities  and  resources  available  locally  and  nationally.  ArtsEdge  is 
also  expanding  its  cross-referenced  curriculum  database  through  the  development  of  a 
Curriculum  Studio  Recognition  Program  that  provides  funding  and  on-line  recognition  for 
good  examples  of  interdisciplinary  instructional  strategies  and  resources.  The  results  of 
teacher  and  artist  (userbase)  surveys  are  also  being  used  to  prioritize  the  expansion  of 
information  and  resources  comprising  the  ArtsEdge  database  (including  additional 
collaborations  with  organizations  and  institutions  nationally). 

3)  Potential  Userbase  ~  ArtsEdge  will  continue  to  develop  content  and  integrate  new 
technologies  that  respond  to  user  needs  (including  strategies  to  enhance  access  to  the 
network).  This  will  also  include  collaborations  with  key  national  networks  to  provide 
training,  technical  assistance  services,  and  resources  that  support  the  participation  of 
teachers,  artists,  administrators,  parents,  and  other  potential  ArtsEdge  users. 

4)  Evaluation  —  In  addition  to  the  third-party  evaluation  team,  ArtsEdge  will  seek  Internet- 
wide  evaluation  of  its  content  and  impact  by  developing  and  implementing  computer 
based  assessment  tools  and  procedures. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

1 .  Network  Stabilization  ~  Establish  operating  policies,  procedures,  and  the  support  system 
necessary  to  maintain  the  network  (including  provisions  for  upgrading  applications  and 
collecting/storing/retrieving/expanding  the  ArtsEdge  database)  on  a  long-term  basis 
(includes  integration  with  other  Kennedy  Center  on-line  programming) 

2.  Knowledge  Base  —  Continue  to  develop  and  implement  strategies  for  expanding 
curriculimi-based  information  and  resources  that  help  teachers  and  artists  to  develop 
interdisciplinary  curriculum  that  incorporates  commimity-based  performing  arts  resources. 
Provide  opportunities  for  arts  educators  to  learn  about  and  incorporate  new  national  arts 
assessment  standards  in  their  work. 

3.  Userbase  —  Develop  and  promote  expanded  on-line  opportunities  for  potential  users  to 
share  ideas,  seek  innovative  solutions  to  problems  and  challenges,  discover  new  multi- 
media performing  arts  educational  resources,  and  create  new  partnerships. 

Objectives 

1 .  Expand  ArtsEdge  network  content  and  assess  its  value  to  users  for  purposes  of  planning 
and  implementing  effective  arts  education  programs  and  practices  that  link  with  current 
education  reform  efforts  at  state  and  local  levels. 

2.  Develop  an  on-line  community  of  ArtsEdge  users  and  assess  the  needs  for  sustaining  an 
active  and  growing  userbase  on  a  long  term  basis. 

3.  Upgrade  and  maintain  ArtsEdge  telecommunications  facilities  that  provide  for  easily 
accessible  multi-media  information-resources  storage  and  retrieval,  interactive 
commimications,  and  participation  in  other  emerging  technologies  that  enhance  and 
support  arts  education. 

4.  Establish  a  long-range  organizational  plan  and  commitments  from  key  partners  to  meet 
administrative,  governance,  and  fmancial  requirements  necessary  for  sustainability  of  the 
ArtsEdge  network. 
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Evaluation 

1 .  Establish  advisory  teams  consisting  of  individuals  with  on-line  computer-based  experience 
in  the  following  areas:  Content,  Technology,  and  Business/Development. 

2.  Conduct  ongoing  on-line  surveys  of  targeted  active  users  (classroom  teachers,  artist- 
educators,  school  administrators,  university  faculty)  who  are  encouraged  to  access  and  use 
the  ArtsEdge  network  throughout  the  pilot  phase. 

3.  Identify  "hotbeds"  of  on-line  activity  at  state  and  local  levels  and  pursue  collaborations  for 
purposes  of  content  development  and  evaluation. 

4.  Develop  and  implement  strategies  for  building  the  active  on-line  participation  of  arts 
educators,  artists,  and  arts  administrators. 


FY'95  FY  '96  FY  '97 

Number  ofpeople  using  the  network  10,000  100,000  250,000 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  FELLOWSHIPS  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

In  December  of  1 994  at  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Miami,  Florida  Kennedy  Center 
Chairman  James  D.  Wolfensohn  announced  the  established  of  Kennedy  Center  Fellowships  of 
the  Americas  program  for  artists  from  the  33  countries  attending  the  Summit.  The  program  is 
designed  to  assist  young  to  mid-career  performing  and  creative  artists  (dance,  music,  theater, 
and  filmmaking)  in  establishing  careers  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  native  countries.  The 
program  will  provide  advanced  training  opportunities  to  fellowship  recipients,  based  on 
demonstrated  artistic  excellence  and  a  professional  development  proposal  submitted  by  the 
fellow.  Twenty  fellowships  in  the  amount  of  $25,000  will  be  awarded  each  year,  beginning  in 
the  fall  1995.  The  Kennedy  Center  will  provide  extensive  support  and  guidance  in  further 
defining  their  professional  development  proposal  which  may  vary  significantly  from  original 
proposal.  The  guidance  may  well  be  even  more  valuable  than  the  cash  value  of  the  award 
itself  The  Center  will  be  working  closely  with  the  United  States  Information  Agency  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program. 

1994-95  HighUghts 

Guidelines  and  application  procedures  were  established  and  distributed  throughout  South  and 
Central  America  and  Canada.  Applications  will  be  due  in  August  1995.  This  will  be  the  pilot 
year  for  selecting  two  artists  from  the  metropolitan  Washington  area  to  go  and  study  in  the 
countries  participating  in  the  program. 

1995-96  HighUghts  To  Date 

The  first  fellowships  were  awarded  in  the  fall  of  1995.  Disciplinary  review  panels  in  each  art 
form  met  to  review  the  applications  and  the  overview  panel  made  the  final  selections.  The 
first  fellow  will  begin  his  study  in  this  country  in  February  1996.  The  majority  of  the  fellows 
will  be  arriving  on  April  1 2  to  begin  a  two  week  orientation  program  here  at  the  Center.  The 
orientation  program  will  consist  of  classes  and  field  trips  that  will  enable  them  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  provide  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
individual  study  program  further  (if  needed).  They  will  also  be  able  to  attend  performances 
and  or  conduct  any  research  on  their  own.  Chairman  Emeritus  James  D.  Wolfensohn  and 
President  Lawrence  J.  Wilker  will  officially  welcome  the  fellows  at  a  reception  April  17.  The 
Program  Manager  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Americas  is  Madeline  Rodriguez  Ortega.  Her 
previous  experience  in  the  arts,  Latin  American  studies,  and  ability  to  communicate  various 
languages  vsall  provide  the  program  with  the  necessary  attention  needed  to  assure  its  success. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

Guidelines  are  being  reviewed  and  suggested  improvements  are  being  included.  Revised 
guidelines  and  applications  for  the  second  year  of  the  program  will  be  available  after  April 
1996.  Also,  the  program  will  be  looking  into  different  options  for  the  distributions  of  the 
guidelines,  such  as  the  Internet  and  international  periodicals. 

Objectives 

1 .  To  provide  outstanding  learning  opportimities  for  performing  artists  in  dance,  music, 
theater,  and  filmmaking. 

2.  To  assist  young  to  mid-career  performing  and  creative  artists  in  establishing  careers. 
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Evaluation 

1 .  Written  evaluations  completed  by  participating  fellows  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
fellowship. 

2.  Written  comments  from  embassy  liaisons  working  with  Kennedy  Center  staff. 

3 .  Written  evaluations  from  panelists  participating  in  disciplinary  and  overview  panels. 

4.  Performances  by  and  reviews  of  fellows  after  their  fellowship  year  in  the  United  States. 

FY  '95  FY  '96  FY  '97 

Number  of  Fellowships  18  22  22 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

The  internship  program  is  designed  to  offer  meaningful  learning  opportimities  and  on-the-job 
experiences  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  recent  college  graduates  who  are 
interested  in  careers  in  performing  arts  management  and/or  arts  education.  Each  year  more 
than  60  people  are  selected  to  participate  in  a  three  to  four  month  long,  full-time  (40  hours  per 
week)  internship  (Fall,  September-December;  Winter/Spring,  January-April;  Summer,  June- 
August). 

Internships  may  be  available  in  advertising,  development,  education  (local  and  national 
programs),  government  liaison,  media  relations.  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  special 
events,  programming,  and  volunteer  management.  Responsibilities  include  assisting  with 
administrative,  presentational,  and/or  promotional  aspects  at  the  Center. 

Each  intern,  with  their  supervisor,  develops  a  list  of  learning  objectives  and  goals  that  they 
would  like  to  accomplish  as  well  as  being  assigned  a  project  to  be  completed  during  their  time 
at  the  Kennedy  Center.  A  weekly  journal  is  submitted  by  each  intern  and  the  internship 
program  coordinator  meets  regularly  with  the  interns  to  discuss  their  progress. 

Selected  interns  receive  a  stipend  of  $650  per  month  to  help  defi-ay  housing  and  transportation 
costs.  College  credit  may  be  available.  Interns  attend  the  Weekly  Executive  Seminar  which  is 
led  by  executives  of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  other  major  arts  institutions  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Interns  may  attend  performances,  workshops,  classes,  and  courses  presented  by  the  Center, 
free  of  charge  (space  available),  during  their  internship. 

1994-95  Highlights 

Staff  continued  to  make  changes  to  the  program  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
interns'  experience  at  the  Center,  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the  applicants,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  program  and  the  interns.  Some  internships  were  dropped  and  new  ones 
were  added. 

Marketing  was  focused  on  colleges  and  universities  that  have  culturally  diverse  student 
populations  and  those  with  academically  recognized  programs  in  arts  administration. 

The  program  was  again  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  100  internships  by  the  Princeton  Review 
edition  of  America 's  Top  J  00  Internships.  Also  the  program  was  included  in  the  1995  edition 
of  the  Performing  Arts  Career  Directory  as  well  as  the  College  Placement  Council's 
Directory. 

Nearly  550  applications  were  received  for  the  60  internships  available  during  1994-95.  This 
represents  an  increase  in  applications  of  more  than  25  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Student 
interns  from  the  following  21  states  participated:  California,  Colorado,  D.C,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia, 
Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 
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1995-96  Highlights  to  Date: 

An  expanded  brochure  was  developed  for  the  25th  anniversary  season  and  was  marketed  to 
colleges  and  universities  that  have  culturally  diverse  student  populations  and  as  well  as  those 
with  academically  recognized  programs  in  arts  administration. 

The  program  is  listed  in  numerous  publications,  e.g.,  Jet  Magazine,  National  Directory  of 
Internships,  and  by  the  Princeton  Review  edition  oi  America 's  Top  100  Internships.  It  is  also 
listed  on  the  Internet  and  20  percent  of  students  participating  in  the  program  this  year  found 
out  about  the  program  through  ArtsEdge. 

New  and  Continued  Initiative  for  1996-97 

The  process  for  requesting  an  internship  by  supervisors  will  be  evaluated  and  changes  will  be 
made.  The  review  committee's  membership  will  change.  A  meeting  will  be  held  with  all 
current  intern  supervisors  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  the  program. 

The  program  will  continue  to  provide  meaningful  learning  opportunities  and  on-the-job 
experiences  to  imdergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  recent  college  graduates  who  are 
interested  in  careers  in  performing  arts  management  and/or  arts  education. 

Objectives 

1 .  Provide  appropriate  professional  experiences  for  interns  in  arts  administration  or  arts 
education. 

2.  Recruit  intem  applicants  from  culturally  diverse  and  academically  recognized  colleges  and 
universities. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Number  of  applications  received  for  each  intemship  period. 

2.  Final  written  evaluations  completed  by  intems  and  intem  supervisors. 

3.  Mid-term  interviews  between  intemship  coordinator,  each  intem  supervisor  and  their 
intem. 

4.  Percentage  of  intems  who  obtain  positions  in  arts  administration  or  arts  education  or  enter 
an  arts  administration  graduate  school  program. 


FY  '95  FY  '96  (est.)      FY'97  (est.) 

Interns  62  60  60 
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COSPONSORSHIP  OF  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  EVENTS 

Just  as  the  Kennedy  Center  serves  as  the  nation's  home  for  the  performing  arts,  the 
Kennedy  Center  Education  Department  provides  a  home  for  a  variety  of  national,  regional, 
and  local  organizations  involved  in  making  the  arts  a  basic  part  of  the  lives  of  students  and 
families.  Through  cosponsorship,  the  education  department  provides  facilities,  technical 
assistance,  and  production  support  for  a  variety  of  performances,  symposia,  schools, 
universities,  and  community-based  organizations.  In  addition  to  the  tangible  support, 
participation  by  the  Center  provides  an  additional  degree  of  validation  for  the  efforts  of 
organizations  across  the  country  in  their  efforts  to  raise  awareness  of  and  participation  in 
the  performing  arts. 

1994-95  Highlights 

The  Center  continues  to  cosponsor  local,  national,  and  regional  organizations  in  presenting 
quality  educational  programs  for  students,  educators,  and  the  general  public.  While  many 
programs  will  be  returning  this  year,  the  Center  continues  to  attract  new  organizations  to 
participate  in  this  imique  partnership.  Cosponsorship  of  programs  this  year  include:  a 
performance  by  the  Trio  Buenos  Aires  with  the  Argentine  Embassy;  the  25th  Anniversary 
concert  by  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock;  the  Bertelsman  Foundation  Neue  Stimmen  (voice) 
competition— American  finals,  the  Thelonious  Monk  Jazz  Competition  featuring 
performances  by  America's  most  talented  young  jazz  singers;  the  national  conference  and 
symposium  of  the  National  Guild  of  Community  Schools  of  the  Arts;  and  a  special 
symposium,  "Black  Women  in  the  Theatre  and  the  New  Millenium,"  and  performance  in 
the  Theater  Lab.  The  Grand  Foyer  Concert  series  which  saw  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  attending  during  1993-94  is  now  being  coordinated  by  the  programming  office. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

The  Kennedy  Center  expanded  its  support  for  a  variety  of  national  arts  education 
institutions  including  sponsorship  of  the  American  College  Dance  Festival,  the  Theolonius 
Monk  Competition,  the  annual  D.C.  Very  Special  Arts  Festival,  and  a  variety  of  other 
programs.  Grand  Foyer  performances  and  support  for  D.C.  Community  Board 
organizations  will  also  be  continued. 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

The  Kennedy  Center  continues  its  support  of  national  and  local  arts  and  education 
institutions  through  planned  sponsorship  of  events  including  the  Theolonius  Monk 
Competition,  the  National  PTA,  Bishop  Sullivan  High  School,  the  National  Association  of 
Partners  in  Education,  USIA  International  Artistic  Ambassadors  program,  and  many  other 
organizations. 

FY  '94       FY  '95       FY  '96 
Special  Cosponsorship  Events 

Audience  24,500         25,000         28,000 

Grand  Foyer  Events 

Audience  20,000         22,000       25,000 
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ACCESSIBILITY 

Part  of  the  vision  of  the  Kennedy  Center  is  to  "embody,  stimulate,  and  transmit  the  values 
of  freedom,  creativity,  expression,  and  joy  inherent  in  the  performing  arts—the  opportunity 
to  dream,  to  risk,  to  learn,  to  excel  with  clear  artistic  vision."  For  43  million  Americans, 
this  has  the  potential  of  indicating  more  inclusion  in  the  cultural  quality,  diversity,  and 
opportunity  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

The  Kennedy  Center's  Office  for  Accessibility  was  created  in  1991  to  oversee  the 
architectural,  commimications,  and  program  access  for  patrons  and  performers  with 
disabilities.  The  office  is  instrumental  in  the  Center's  compliance  with  the  Americans  vnxh 
Disablilities  Act  (ADA).  Going  beyond  mere  compliance,  the  program  designs, 
implements,  and  conducts  music  and  theater  workshops  for  children  and  adults  with 
disabilities.  Unique  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  program  has  pioneered  the  creation  and 
integration  of  the  art  of  interpreting  symphonic  music  into  sign  language,  and  for 
instituting  real-time  closed  captioning  of  the  telecasts  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Capitol  Concerts-the  first  major  orchestra  to  incorporate  such  elements  of 
access.  Program  initiatives  have  received  national  and  international  recognition. 

1994-95  HighUghts 

In  addition  to  the  activities  described  for  1993-94,  the  program  continued  to  design  and 
implement  new  activities  to  make  the  performing  arts  more  available  to  persons  with 
disabilities.  Specific  programs  were  developed  around  major  events  in  the  Kennedy  Center 
1994-95  season  and  the  identified  needs  of  the  Maine  American  Residency  (January  25- 
February  4,  1995)  community.  Most  productions  presented  or  produced  by  the  Keimedy 
Center  have  the  following  resources  available: 

•  American  Sign  Language  Interpretation 

•  Audio-Description 

•  Braille  Programs 

•  Infrared  Listening  Devices 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra's  American  Residency  to  Maine  featured  performances 
for  young  people  and  their  families  interpreted  in  sign  language  and  workshops  titled 
"Sights  and  Sounds  of  the  Symphony"  presented  by  the  Kermedy  Center's  Director  for 
Accessibility.  These  activities  were  presented  in  Bangor,  Presque  Isle,  Caribou,  Augusta, 
and  Lewiston,  Maine.  The  sign  language  interpreted  performances  enabled  students  who 
are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  to  understand  both  the  spoken  words  and  the  sounds  of  the 


The  Youth  and  Family  Programs'  presentations  included  sign  language  interpreted 
performances  of  one  school  and  one  public  performance  for  each  production.  Several 
productions  also  featured  audio  description  for  students  with  visual  impairments.  When 
requested.  Braille  editions  of  Cuesheet.  a  performance  guide  developed  for  teachers  and 
students,  were  sent  in  advance  to  students  attending  a  performance.  Music  workshops  for 
students  with  disabilities  were  also  presented  in  local  schools.  One  performance  of  each  of 
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the  productions  showcased  in  the  American  College  Theater  Festival  was  interpreted  in 
sign  language. 

The  Director  for  Accessibility  also  presented  workshops  for  students  with  disabilities  at  the 
Kennedy  Center's  Imagination  Celebration  site  in  Dallas/Fort  Worth,  Texas.  In  addition, 
the  Director  was  invited  to  universities,  performing  arts  centers,  and  arts  organizations  in 
several  cities  across  the  country  to  be  the  featured  guest  speaker  on  matters  of  accessibility 
and  the  arts. 

The  Kennedy  Center  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  cooperation  with  the 
Association  for  Theatre  and  Disability  presented  the  First  Annual  National  Conference  on 
Audio  Description  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  This  historic  conference  brought  together  audio 
describers  and  representatives  from  performing  arts  organizations  that  offer  audio- 
described  performances  to  develop  a  set  of  guidelines  for  audio  description  that  address 
issues  such  as  training,  new  technology,  script  development,  and  programming. 

1995-96  Highlights  to  Date 

The  Kennedy  Center  continues  to  develop  and  present  programs  that  make  the  arts 
available  to  individuals  who  are  mentally  and  physically  challenged.  New  projects  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  American  Residency  in  Montana/Wyoming  (May  1996)  and  sign 
language  interpreted  performances  and  workshops  for  students  with  disabilities  will  again 
be  featured. 

The  presentation  of  workshops  at  local  area  schools  continues  along  with  the  inclusion  of 
sign  interpreted  performances,  audio  description,  and  Braille  and  large-print  Cuesheets  for 
Youth  and  Family  presentations.  The  American  College  Theater  Festival  productions  will 
again  include  performances  interpreted  in  sign  language. 

The  Kennedy  Center  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  plan  to  develop  training 
sessions  for  those  interested  in  learning  the  technique  of  audio  description.  This  would 
increase  the  number  of  audio  describers  for  performances  and  would  also  insure  a  better 
quality  audio  description. 

Issues  of  accessibility  will  be  included  in  the  Institute  for  new  Performing  Arts  Centers  and 
Schools  this  spring.  The  IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION  site  in  Dallas/Fort  Worth, 
Texas  will  again  feature  workshops  for  students  with  disabilities  and  other  arts 
organizations  continue  to  request  assistance  in  dealing  with  accessibility'  issues. 

A  study  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Office  for  Accessibility  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  issues  of  accessibility  are  being  addressed  by  other  performing  arts  centers.  This 
document  should  provide  an  overview  of  access  at  other  arts  institutions  as  well  as  provide 
helpful  information  to  performing  arts  institutions  wishing  to  implement  technical, 
attitudinal,  and  programmatic  changes  in  upgrading  accessibility  for  patrons. 
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New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

The  new  initiatives  in  audio  description  will  be  continued  along  with  the  study  of 
accessibility  at  other  performing  arts  institutions.  The  implementation  of  improved  access 
in  the  Kennedy  Center  Concert  Hall  will  begin  and  continue  throughout  1997. 

The  1 996-97  American  Residency  Program  will  again  include  sign  language  interpreted 
performances  and  workshops.  The  Education  Department  and  the  Office  for  Accessibility 
will  continue  to  work  together  to  reach  out  to  students  with  disabilities  through 
performances,  workshops,  and  special  programs. 

Objectives 

1.  Explore  and  determine  the  increasingly  diverse  constituency  of  children  with 
disabilities  in  area  schools  to  better  address  their  needs  for  access. 

2.  Provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  children  and  adults  with  disabilities  to  learn  more 
about  performing  artists  and  their  art  through  regularly  scheduled  pre-performance 
workshops  (in-school)  and/or  pre-performance  "sensory  seminars"  and  "Meet  the 
Performers." 

3.  Increase  awareness  of  Kennedy  Center  programs  available  to  people  with  disabilities, 
utilizing  parent/teacher  organizations  and  partnerships. 

4.  Disseminate  information  on  model  programs  through  the  Kennedy  Center  national 
networks  and  upon  requests. 

Evaluation 

1 .  Post-workshop  and  post-performance  evaluation  forms  for  teachers,  parents,  and  ■ 
people  with  disabilities,  young  and  old. 

2.  Establish  tracking  system  for  attendance  of  students,  teachers,  and  schools  which 
indicate  deep  concern  and  commitment  to  inclusion  of  people  with  disabilities. 

3.  Maintaining  links  with  teachers,  students,  and  schools  over  time  to  continue  to  support 
and  nurture  their  efforts  with  students  with  disabilities,  especially  those  students  being 
mainstreamed. 

4.  Request  and  fulfillment  levels  of  information  on  model  programs. 

5.  Presentations  at  the  Kennedy  Center  networks  workshop  and  training  events. 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  VIDEOS 

Through  nationally  significant  publications,  model  teacher  and  student  guidebooks,  and 
catalogues  describing  year  round  educational  oppominities  for  teachers,  students,  and  the 
adult  public,  the  Kennedy  Center  reaches  thousands  of  individuals  with  valuable 
information  concerning  the  availability  of  arts  experiences  and  their  importance  to  their 
daily  lives. 

1994-95  HighUghts 

Production  of  From  Page  to  Stage:  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Hidden  Terrors  and  development  of 
a  model  dance  residency  video  with  the  Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  is  being  completed.  The 
Department  is  also  working  with  Prince  William  Coimty,  Virginia,  Public  Schools  to 
develop  lecture  demonstrations  on-line  and  video  telecasts  for  the  greater  Washington  area 
and  satellite  distribution.  The  Center  continues  to  produce  high  quality  materials  and 
publications  including  a  guide  to  Flying  West,  an  African  American  show  produced  in 
association  with  Crossroads  Theater  in  New  Jersey,  and  Performing  Wonders,  a  publication 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Model  materials  and 
publications  were  also  placed  on-line  through  ArtsEdge,  as  well  as  working  with  the 
Internet  Multi-Casting  Service. 

Recent  videos  include: 

Spotlight  on  Theater:  Conversations  with  Wendy  Wasserstein 

From  Page  to  Stage:  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Conversation  about  Flyin '  West 

Messiah  Sing-Along  (On  Internet) 

Kennedy  Center/Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  Community  Initiative 

Video  telecasts  of  Billy  Taylor  and  his  trio  and  the  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet 

1995-96  HighUghts  to  Date 

The  Center  continued  to  produce,  Cuesheet~\hs  teacher  and  student  guidebooks~for  all  of 
its  performances  for  young  people.  The  focus  this  year  is  on  improving  those  materials 
developed  for  music  performances  for  young  people  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Audio-tapes 
for  the  NSO  Young  People's  Concerts  were  developed  in  conjimction  with  printed 
Cuesheets.  Radio  broadcasts  by  National  Public  Radio  of  Billy  Taylor 's  Jazz  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  began  this  past  fall  as  well  as  a  broadcast  oiAn  All-Star  Salute  to  Lionel 
Hampton.  The  broadcasts  started  in  October  1995  and  are  carried  by  over  200  public  radio 
stations  including  WBGO  and  WNYC-FM.  Over  500,000  listeners  tune-in  each  week. 
Plans  are  imderway  to  also  broadcast  the  first  Mary  Lou  Williams  Women  in  Jazz  Festival 
over  National  Public  Radio  and  videos  will  be  developed  from  the  associated  symposiimis. 
Video  telecasts,  in  association  with  the  Prince  William  County  Public  Schools,  of  What  is 
Jazz?  with  the  Billy  Taylor  Trio,  the  Turtle  Island  String  Quartet,  a  discussion  with 
members  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre  Company,  and  Jazz  and  the  Young  Performer 
with  Dr.  Billy  Taylor. 
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A  concentrated  effort  has  been  made  to  include  information  about  the  Keimedy  Center  and 
arts  education  on  the  Internet.  ArtsEdge  has  more  than  3,000  html  documents  about  the 
Center  and  arts  education  on-line. 

Recent  publications  include: 

Schools,  Communities,  and  the  Arts:  A  Research  Compendium 
Lorraine  Hansberry  Anthology 
Family  Series  Performance  Booklet 
Cuesheets  (see  below) 


American  Ballet  Theatre: 

Working  Rehearsal 
Angels  Voices 
Black  Nativity 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

Working  Rehearsal 

Arts  Exposure 
Diane  Ferlatte 
Hans  Brinker 
The  Great  Brain 
Imagination  in  Motion 
1  Remember  Harlem 
Jofifrey  Ballet:  Working 

Rehearsal 


Cuesheets 
KC/ACTF  Productions 
Limon  Dance  Company 
A  Midsummer  Night 's 

Dream 
NSO  Concerts 

An  American  Adventure 

Jazz  It  Up! 

Kinderkonzerts 

Young  People's  Concerts 
The  Nutcracker 
Pepito  's  Story 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Sign 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Shelia  's  Day 


The  Snow  Queen 

Stuart  Little 

Suzanne  Farrell  Stages 

Balachine 
To  Be  Young,  Gifted  and 
Black 
A  Tribute  to  Martin  Luther 

King 
Turtle  Island  Tales 
Turtle  Island  String  Quartet 
Walking  the  Winds 
What  Is  Jazz? 
Where 's  Waldo 
Very  Special  Arts 


Broadcasts  of  the  following  shows  were  or  will  be  aired  over  National  Public  Radio: 
All-Star  Salute  to  Lionel  Hampton 
Billy  Taylor's  Jazz  at  the  Kennedy  Center  (26  shows) 
Mary  Lou  Williams  Women  in  Jazz  Festival 

New  and  Continued  Initiatives  for  1996-97 

Cuesheets  will  continue  to  be  developed  for  all  Youth  and  Family  programs  and  NSO 
education  concerts.  Radio  broadcast  of  Billy  Taylor 's  Jazz  at  the  Kennedy  Center  will 
continue  on  National  Public  Radio.  The  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  Public  Schools 
video  telecasts  will  include  four  new  programs. 

Objectives 

1 .  Develop  two  new  video  presentations  on  the  performing  arts  for  educational  purposes. 

2.  Produce  two  model  educational  materials  packages  on  performing  arts  productions  for 
national  print  and  electronic  distribution. 

3.  Produce  two  informance  presentations  in  collaboration  with  Prince  William  County, 
Virginia,  Public  Schools  for  regional  and  national  distribution. 

4.  Produce  two  topical  publications  on  arts  education  and  educational  reform  for  national 
distribution. 
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Evaluation 

1 .  Number  and  quality  of  video  presentations  produced. 

2.  Evaluation  by  and  presenters  of  video  productions. 

3.  Distribution  of  print  and  video  materials  across  the  country. 

4.  Reader  evaluations  and  comments  on  publications,  frequency  of  citing  materials  in 
other  programs,  critical  reviews,  etc. 

5 .  Number  of  local  and  satellite  broadcasts  of  informance  presentations. 

6.  Level  of  line  and  broadcast  audience  participation  in  programs. 

7.  Request  for  information,  copies  of  publications  and  videos. 


FY '95 

59,100 

82,000 


Publications 

Cuesheets  (Student/Teacher  Guidebooks) 
Catalogues  and  Brochures 

Professional  Development  and 
Performance  Catalogue 

Performance  Plus 

KCACTF 

Workshop  Touring 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools  2,000 

NSO  Competitions 
Family  Performance  Series  Booklet 
NSO  Education  Guidebooks 
NSO  Education  Video-  and  Audio-tapes 
Performance  Guides  for  Mainstage  Prod. 
Lorraine  Hansberry  Anthology 
Artists  as  Educators:  Handbook 
Partners  in  Education  Handbook 
Performing  Wonders:  Kids  and  the  Arts 
Schools,  Communities,  and  the  Arts: 

A  Research  Compendium 
KCAAEN  Brochure 
KCAAEN  Campaign  Manuals 
KCAAEN  Campaign  Kits 
KCAAEN  Campaign  Brochures 
Education  Department  Brochure 


FY '96  (est)    FY'97  (est.) 

65,000  70,000 


82,000 


82,000 


50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

8,300 

8,500 

8,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  2,000 

n/a 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

100 

200 

250 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

n/a 

5,000 

n/a 

5,000 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

2,000 

n/a 

7,500 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

4,000 

n/a 

n/a 

100,000 

n/a 

n/a 

250 

n/a 

n/a 

6,000 

n/a 

n/a 

5,000 

n/a 

n/a 

25,000 

n/a 

TOTAL 


284,800 


419,450 


284,950 


100 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
Total  Participants 


FY '95 


FY '96* 


FY'97* 


Performances  for  Youth  and  Families 

80,000 

85,000 

85,000 

Traveling  Young  Players  and 

4,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Theater  Training 

Billy  Taylor's  Jazz 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

National  Touring 

41,000 

37,000 

56,000 

Women  In  Jazz 

n/a 

1,000 

1,200 

Professional  Development  Opportunities  for  Teachers 

Teachers  participating  1,600 


1.700 


1,750 


Performance  Plus 

Exploring  Ballet  with  Suzanne  Farrell 

Model  Community  Outreach  Initiatives 

Arts  Enterprise  Zone 

Dance  and  Percussion  Residency 
Community  Outreach 
Cultural  Passport 
Carter  Barron 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 
National  Dance  Institute 
Marie  Reed  Thematic  Project 
Family  Performance  Series 
Focus  Group  Schools 
DCPS  Initiative  Advisory  Group 
Billy  Taylor's  Jazz  Residency 
MPTF/NARAS  Foundation 
Jazz  in  the  Schools 
Alexandria  Seniors,  Cultural  Passport 

Events  for  Students 

Events 
Residencies 

NSO  Education 

Family/public  "Meet  the  Orchestra" 

Kinderkonzerts 

Young  People's  Concerts 

"Meet  the  Orchestra" 

*  FY  '96  and  FY  '97  numbers  are  projected. 


11,595 

10,500 

11,000 

107 

250 

300 

1,300 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

86 

132 

n/a 

650 

650 

350 

n/a 

n/a 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

2,795 

5,836 

8,000 

6,493 

6,500 

6,500 

589 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

240 

300 

1,432 

1,800 

n/a 

n/a 

25 

25 

351 

392 

600 

2,525 

2,736 

3,200 

104 

n/a 

n/a 

6,700 

7,200 

7,400 

5,500 

6,200 

6,500 

8,622 

12,000 

12,000 

4,200 

4,800 

4,800 

47,047 

45,600 

46,000 

2,900 

3,500 

600 
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FY '95 


FY  '96* 


FY'97* 


NSO  Education  (Continued) 


Youth  Fellowship  Program 

21 

Young  Soloists'  Competition 

1,800 

Young  Apprentice  Program 

21 

Youth  Orchestra  Day  events 

70 

Career  Day 

150 

Summer  Music  Institute 

60 

NSO  America  Residencies 

Louisiana 

50,000 

Maine 

n/a 

Montana/Wyoming 

n/a 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

Number  of  people  the  organization 

2,595,432 

has  served  directly 

IMAGINATION  CELEBRATION 

451,631 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools 

Teachers  served 

8,500 

American  College  Theater  Festival 

Students 

20,000 

Teachers 

3,000 

Audience 

500,000 

ArtsEdge,  National  Arts  and  Education 
Information  Network 

People  accessing  information 

Fellowships  of  the  Americas 
Internship  Program 

Grand  Foyer  Events 

Audience 

Special  Cosponsorship  Events 

Audience 


TOTAL 

•  FY  '96  and  FY  '97  numbers  are  projected. 


21 

21 

1,800 

1,800 

21 

21 

80 

75 

150 

150 

60 

60 

n/a 

n/a 

50,000 

n/a 

n/a 

60,000 

2,700,000    3,000,000 


450,000      500,000 


10,000      11,000 


20,000     20,000 

3,000      3,000 

500,000     500,000 


10,000 

100,000 

250,000 

n/a 

18 

22 

63 

60 

60 

24,000 

25,000 

26,000 

25,000 

25,000 

28,000 

3,936,400 


4,141,225    4,675366* 
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INDEX  BY  STATE 

Alabama  38,  64,  70,  76,  77,  78,  82,  84 

Alaska  3 1 ,  66,  76,  77,  78,  82,  85 

Arizona  39,  41,  72,  76,  77,  78,  82,  84 

Arkansas  38,  64,  68,  82 

California  38,  39, 42, 47,  59,  68,  70,  72,  76,  77,  78,  84,  85,  87,  92 

Colorado  68,  70,  72,  73,  76,  77,  78,  92 

Connecticut  38,  76,  77,  78,  85 

Delaware  76,  77,  78 

District  of  Columbia  (referenced  throughout  document) 

Florida  38,  47,  58,  70,  72,  76,  77,  78,  82,  84,  90 

Georgia  38,  47,  64,  68,  70,  82 

Hawaii  39,76,77,78,82 

Idaho  30,  38,  39,  64,  76,  82 

Illinois,  41,  42,  58,  59,  64,  77,  78,  82 

Indiana  38,64,68,82,84,85.92 

Iowa  70,  76,  77,  78,  82,  84,  92 

Kansas  38,  76,  77,  78,  82,  92 

Kentucky  38,  64,  76,  77,  78,  82 

Louisiana  31,  66,  76,  77,  78,  82  102 

Maine  3 1 ,  4 1 ,  64,  66,  76,  77,  78,  82,  92,  95,  1 02 

Maryland  31,  38,  47,  50,  52,  54,  76,  77,  78,  92 

Massachusetts  38,  47,  76,  77,  78,  82,  86,  92 

Michigan  64,  76,  77,  78,  83,  92 

Minnesota  39,  69,  76,  77,  78,  83,  92 

Mississippi  76,  77,  78 

Missouri  38,  52,  58,  59,  76,  77,  78,  83 

Montana  3 1 ,  65,  66,  76,  77,  78,  83,  96 

Nebraska  38,68,70,76,78,84 

Nevada  38 

New  Hampshire  68,  70,  83,  92 

New  Jersey  38,  59,  76,  77,  78,  83,  92,  98 

New  Mexico  84 

New  York  30,  38,  39, 42,  47,  52,  54,  58,  59,  64,  68,  70,  72,  73,  76,  77,  78,  83,  84,  92 

North  Carolina  76,  77,  78,  83,  92 

North  Dakota  76,77,78 

Ohio  38, 47,  69,  76,  77,  78,  83,  84,  92 

Oklahoma  76,  77,  78,  83,  92 

Oregon  68,70 

Pennsylvania  38,  58,  59,  76,  77,  78,  83,  84,  92 

Rhode  Island  76,  77,  78,  85,  92 

South  Carolina  69,  76,  77,  78,  83,  84 

South  Dakota  58,  76,  77,  78 

Tennessee  41,42,76,83 

Texas  47,  68,  70,  72.  73,  76,  77,  78,  83,  87,  96 

Utah  38,39,76,77,78,85 

Vermont  38,  76,  77,  78,  83,  92 

Virginia  3 1, 42,  50,  52,  54,  57,  58,  60,  76,  77,  78,  92,  98,  99 

Washington  39, 47,  69,  76,  77,  78,  83 

West  Virginia  83,92 

Wisconsin  76,  77,  78,  84 

Wyoming  31,  65,  66,  76,  77,  78,  84,  96,  102 
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Members  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


Appointive  Members 


By  the  President 

Harvey  B.  Gantt,  Qiainnan 
U.  S.  At  Large 

Robert  A.  Gaines 
Maryland 

Margaret  G.  Vanderhye 
Virginia 

By  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Patricia  Elwood 
District  of  Columbia 

Arrington  Dixon 
District  of  Columbia 


Ex-Officio  Members 


Honorable  William  J.  Perry 
Secretary  of  Defense 

Honorable  Bruce  Babbitt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Honorable  David  J.  Barram 

Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services 

Honorable  William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

United  States  Senate 

Honorable  William  F.  dinger 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Government  Reform  and  Oversight 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Honorable  Marion  S.  Barry,  Jr. 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Honorable  David  A.  Clarke 

Chairman,  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1997 

INCREASE-DECREASE  STATEMENT 

The  Commission's  request  of  $5,885,00  is  consistent  with  the  February,  1996  planning  guidance 
received  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB).  With  additional  responsibilities  resulting 
from  the  sunset  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  (PADC),  and  recognizing 
that  in  certain  technical  specialty  areas  the  staff  is  already  limited  to  only  one  person  or  less,  (e.g., 
one  person  with  responsibilities  for  two  or  more  specialties),  it  is  necessary  for  the  Conunission  to 
maintain  its  present  staff  level. 


INCREASES 

1 .  Personnel  Compensation  (Object  Classification  1 1 .0)  -  Increased  estimate  reflects  funding  for 
55  FTEs  and  assumes  no  vacant  positions.  OMB's  February  6,  1996  planning  guidance  included  an 
additional  FTE  to  accommodate  additional  program  requirements  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
sunsetting  of  the  PADC.  This  estimate  includes  funding  for  the  general  pay  increase  expected  in 
FY  97.  Funds  for  a  1997  locality  pay  adjustment  are  not  included. 

2.  Personnel  Benefits  (Object  Classification  12.0)  -  Reflects  an  increase  in  the  costs  associated  with 
compensation  for  lump  sum  annual  leave  payments  projected  during  this  fiscal  year.  Estimate  also 
includes  funding  required  for  the  $80  per  capita  contribution  toward  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  which  executive  agencies  began  paying  in  FY  95  and  will  continue  through 

FY  98. 

3.  Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons  (Object  Classification  2 1 .0)  -  Reflects  a  moderate 
increase  in  travel  costs  related  to  the  increased  participation  of  Commissioners  and  staff  in  programs, 
and  to  fund  attendance  at  training  conferences  in  order  that  professional  staff  members  meet  required 
competencies  in  various  technical  areas. 

4.  Rental  Payments  to  GSA  (Object  Classification  23.1)-  Reflects  an  increase  due  to  anticipated 
adjustments  made  by  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  as  a  result  of  market  conditions 
expected  to  take  effect  during  I^  1997. 

5.  Communications.  Utilities.  &  Miscellaneous  Charges  (Object  Classification  23.3)  Reflects  a 
moderate  increase  due  to  inflation. 

6.  Printing  and  Reproduction  (Object  Classification  24.0)  Reflects  an  increase  in  printing  costs 
associated  with  various  publications  produced  by  the  Commission  and  documents  related  to  outreach 
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efforts  for  the  Monumental  Core  final  plan.  Estimate  includes  cost  trends  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

7.  Contracts  with  Experts/Consultants  (Object  Classification  25.1)  The  increase  requested  will 
allow  the  Commission  to  continue  contract  efforts  that  were  postponed  as  a  result  of  extended 
operation  under  continuing  resolution  during  FY  96.  Planned  projects  include  the  Photogrammetric 
effort  (a  joint  geospatial  project  with  other  federal  and  local  agencies),  and  ORACLE  a  major  project 
to  link  the  Commission's  current  and  future  databases.  Products  from  these  efforts  will  be  available 
for  access  by  other  federal  agencies,  state,  and  local  governments. 

8.  Other  Services.  Supplies  &  Materials,  and  Eouipment  (Object  Classifications  25.2,  26.0  and 
31 .0)  -  Estimates  reflect  a  moderate  increase  based  on  inflation  factors  provided  by  the  0MB. 

In  summary,  the  net  increase  of  $795,000  is  needed  to  meet  costs  associated  with  use  of  consultants 
for  highly  specialized  projects,  continued  efforts  to  increase  use  of  information  technology  that  were 
slowed  as  a  result  of  extended  operation  under  continuing  resolution  in  FY96,  increased  personnel 
costs  (including  those  incurred  to  perform  functions  transferred  from  the  PADC),  and  to  respond  to 
anticipated  inflation.  A  breakdown  by  object  classification  appears  on  the  next  page,  and  three-year 
spread  is  shown  below: 


FY  1995 
$5,629 


FY  1996 
$5,090 


FY  1997 
$5,885 


NCPC  Three-Year  Appropriations 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 
SALARIES  &  EXPENSES  APPROPRIATION 

ANALYSIS  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

DIFF. 
CLASSmCATION  FY- 1995  FY- 1996  FY- 1997  FY96&97 

11.0  Personnel  Compensation  $2,615,922         $2,789,122         $2,986,060  $   196,938 

12.1  Personnel  Benefits  458,879  431,327  553,647  122,320 

21.0  Travel  &  Transportation 
of  Persons  55,076  29,562  36,132  6,570 

23. 1  Rental  Payments  to  GSA 
(RENT)  1,084.587  1,123,081  1.136.281  13.200 

23.3  Communications.  Utilities 

and  Miscellaneous  Charges  167,608  126,745  130,674  3,929 


$2,615,922 

$2,789,122 

$2,986,060 

458,879 

431,327 

553,647 

55,076 

29,562 

36,132 

1,084.587 

1,123,081 

1,136.281 

167,608 

126,745 

130,674 

150,231 

107,688 

134,611 

791,700 

319,206 

739,215 

140,578 

77,870 

80,283 

71.865 

34,788 

35,866 

92.554 

50,661 

52,231 

24.0  Printing  &  Reproduction  150,231  107,688  134,611  26,923 

25.1  Contracts  with  Experts/  791,700  319,206  739,215  420,009 

Consultants 

25.2  Other  Services  140,578  77,870  80,283  2,413 
26.0  Supplies  &  Materials  71,865  34,788  35,866  1,078 
31.0  Equipment  92.554  50.661  52.231  1.570 
TOTAL  $5,629,000  $5,090,000  $5,885,000  $794,950 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1997 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  (NCPC)  was  established  in  1924  as  a  park  planning 
agency.  Two  years  later  its  role  was  expanded  to  include  comprehensive  planning.  In  1952,  under 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act,  it  was  designated  as  the  central  planning  agency  for  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  (D.C.)  governments. 

In  1973.  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  was  again  amended  by  the  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act  which 
made  the  Mayor  of  D.C.  the  chief  planner  for  D.C.  while  the  Commission  continued  to  serve  as  the 
central  planning  agency  for  the  Federal  government  in  the  Washington  area.  NCPC  activities  cover 
the  National  Capital  Region,  which  includes  D.C.  and  the  counties  of  Prince  George's  and 
Montgomery  in  Maryland;  Ariington,  Fairfax,  Prince  William,  and  Loudoun  in  Virginia;  plus  the 
independent  cities  and  towns  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  these  counties. 

The  Commission's  three  functions  are: 

1 .  Preparation  of  Plans  and  Programs. 

A.  Preparation  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  elements  (i.e.,  Federal  facilities,  Federal 
employment,  foreign  missions  and  international  organizations,  historic  preservation,  parks,  etc.)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  review  of  D.C.  elements  for  Federal  interest. 
The  plan  is  a  statement  of  goals,  policies,  and  guidelines  for  the  future  development  of  the  National 
Capital  (all  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  property  within  the  region). 

B.  Preparation,  adoption,  and  submission  annually  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  of  a  five-year  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program  (FCIP)  for  the  region  containing  land 
acquisitions  and  development  proposals  from  all  Federal  agencies.  After  the  Commission  reviews 
the  various  proposals  they  are  considered  for  funding  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Congress. 

2.  Review  of  Plans  and  Proposals. 

A.  Approval  of  plans  for  new  Federal  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

B.  Review  of  plans  for  Federal  buildings  and  installations  in  the  region; 
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C.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  (PADC)-Review  of  development 
proposals  and  proposed  plan  amendments  to  ensure  that  development  and  redevelopment  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  area  are  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  PADC  Plan-- 1974. 

D.  Approval  of  plans  for  new  D.C.  government  buildings  in  the  central  area  of  D.C., 
including  the  Downtown  Urban  Renewal  Area  as  well  as  the  Shaw  Urban  Renewal  Area  just  north  of 
downtown; 

E.  Review  of  other  proposed  D.C.  policies,  plans,  and  programs,  including  master  plans, 
project  plans,  annual  capital  improvements  programs,  and  zoning  changes;  and  review  of  plans  and 
programs  (including  zoning,  comprehensive  plans,  area  plans  and  capital  improvements  programs) 
proposed  by  state,  regional,  and  local  agencies  for  their  impact  on  the  Federal  interest. 

3.  Protection  and  promotion  of  the  Federal  interest  in  planning  for  the  future  development  of  the 

National  Capital  Region  and  coordination  of  Federal  plans  with  local,  state,  and  regional  plans  and 
programs.  , 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
STATUS  OF  PERTINENT  AUTHORIZATION 

The  authorization  for  the  present  account  (31-28-2500-0-1-451)  is  contained  in  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  71-71i;  D.C.  Code  Sees.  1-1001  to  1-1010).  There  are 
no  estimates  herein  contained  that  exceed  any  limitations  placed  on  the  Commission  by  Conmiittee 
Reports  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 


APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  as  authorized  by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (40  U.S.C.  71- 
71i),  including  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided,  That  all  appointed  members  will 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  that  is  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  Executive  Level  IV,  $  5,885,(X)0. 


(Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1996) 
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PROGRAM  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNIT 
A.       Office  of  the  Executive  Director 


The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  is  managed  by  the  Executive  Director  who  makes  policy 
recommendations  and  supervises,  directs,  and  reviews  the  work  of  the  staff.  The  Executive  Director 
is  supported  by  a  Deputy  Executive  Director,  and  an  Executive  Assistant. 

B.  Office  of  Administration 
The  Executive  Officer: 

1 .  acts  on  the  behalf  of  the  Executive  Director  in  matters  of  fmancial  management  and 
accounting,  budget  preparation  and  control,  personnel  management,  procurement  and  contracting;  space 
and  facilities  management,  property  records  and  accountability,  and  other  general  administrative 
functions; 

2.  represents  the  Executive  Director  in  the  Commission's  external  relationships  in  matters 
concerning  budget,  staffing  levels,  facilities,  and  equipment; 

3.  provides  advice  on  major  administrative  policies  and  procedures; 

4.  serves  as  focal  point  for  the  collection  and  processing  of  resources/budget  data  and 
funding  plans  for  the  Commission;  and 

5.  ensures  that  legislative  restrictions  and  similar  requirements  in  fiscal,  personnel 
management  and  all  other  administrative  matters  are  fully  understood  and  complied  with  in  carrying  out 
the  mission  of  the  agency. 

C.  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Planning  and  Public  Affairs  (IPPA) 

The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Planning  and  Public  Affairs  provides: 

1 .  Responses  to  the  public  on  matters  before  the  Commission  and  resulting  actions; 

2.  Public  information  materials  to  the  public  using  all  professionally  accepted  means  of 
mass  communications  to  include  publications,  still  and  motion  imaging  and  multi-media  integration  of 
communications  technologies; 

3.  Intergovernmental  and  congressional  liaison  and  response  to  queries  on  matters  of  public 
interest; 
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4.  News  media  liaison  and  response  to  queries  on  maners  of  public  interest  before  the 
Commission; 

5.  Counsel  to  the  Executive  Staff  and  Commission  on  public  and  governmental  affairs 
issues;  and 

6.  The  coordination  and  exchange  of  information  on  public  matters  between  the 
Commission  and  governmental  bodies  -  federal,  state,  regional  and  local  ~  within  the  National  Capital 
Region  including  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments  (COG). 


D.        Legal  Office 

The  General  Counsel: 

1 .  advises  on  the  statutory  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  the  Commission  and  on  legal 
questions  in  the  fields  of  planning,  plan  review,  urban  renewal,  environment,  transportation,  open  space, 
and  landmarks  preservation;  provides  legal  advise  on  regulatory  matters;  and  performs  functions  relative 
to  agency  ethics  and  legal  aspects  of  freedom  of  information  requirements; 

2.  reviews  and  prepares  reports  on  proposed  and  pending  legislation;  assists  in  the 
preparation  of  Congressional  testimony;  provides  statutory  and  regulatory  drafting  services;  and  provides 
Congressional  and  Executive  Branch  liaison  on  legislative  matters;  and 

3.  reviews  and  prepares  litigation  reports,  pleadings  and  briefings  for,  or  together  with,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  other  parties. 


E.        Office  of  the  Secretariat 
The  Secretariat: 

1 .  prepares  or  supervises  the  preparation  of  notices,  agendas,  memoranda  of  actions,  and 
other  materials  related  to  Commission  meetings;  prepares  certifications  and  notifications  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  authorities  of  Commission  actions; 

2.  advises  the  presiding  officer  at  Commission  meetings  on  Commission  By-Laws  and 
Standing  Rules  of  Procedure;  and  prepares  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  and  Standing  Rules; 
and 

3.  establishes  and  maintains  an  active,  continuing  program  for  the  economical  management 
of  the  official  records  of  the  Commission,  and  handles  activities  related  to  the  Privacy  Act  and  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 
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F.  Long-Range  Planning  Division 


This  division  conducts  long-range  planning  activities  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  planning  policy 
decisions  and  a  long-range  context  for  the  review  of  Federal  projects. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

1 .  prepares,  modifies,  and  updates  the  Federal  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan; 

2.  performs  Federal  interest  reviews  of  District  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and 
of  the  long-range  plans  of  other  jurisdictions; 

3.  prepares  special  planning  studies  and  sector  plans; 

4.  acts  as  the  central  clearinghouse  for  data  and  information  on  the  Federal  establishment 
in  the  National  Capital  Region  and  provides  research  services  which  support  the  overall  planning  and 
programming  activities  of  the  Commission  with  basic  data  and  technical  advice;  and 

5.  provides  planning  guidance  and  advice  to  Federal  agencies. 

FY  1995  Accomplishments 

As  part  of  its  long-range  planning  responsibilities,  the  Commission  is  preparing  a  visionary  plan  to  guide 
development  of  the  central  monumental  area  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Monumental  Core,  well  into 
the  2 1  st  Century.  In  1995,  this  division: 

1 .  completed  the  draft  report  on  the  Monumental  Core  Framework  Plan  and  submitted  for 
printing  and  for  distribution  nationally  and  locally  for  comments  and  recommendations; 

2.  completed  a  three-dimensional  physical  model  to  illustrate  the  proposals  in  the 
Monumental  Core  Plan; 

3.  conducted  many  briefings  and  meetings  with  community  and  political  leaders  and 
government  agency  heads  regarding  the  draft  Plan  proposals; 

4.  completed  the  design  of  an  exhibit  to  display  the  Plan  proposals  at  high  visibility 
locations  to  obtain  comments  and  recommendations  from  citizens  at  both  the  local  and  national  level; 

5.  continued  preparation  of  a  Technical  Report  to  bring  together  all  the  analysis,  data,  and 
studies  used  as  a  basis  for  the  proposals  in  the  Monumental  Core  Plan; 
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6.  initiated  a  Forum  of  community  stakeholders  to  formulate  ways  to  begin  implementing 
the  Plan  in  one  of  the  critical  gateway  corridors  to  demonstrate  how  the  long  range  Monumental  Core 
Plan  could  also  produce  immediate  benefits; 

7.  collaborated  with  local  jurisdictions  and  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  in  the  preparation  of  Round  5  of  the  Cooperative  Forecasting  Program  forecasting 
employment,  population  and  households  in  the  region  in  the  year  2020; 

8.  continued  to  update  the  inventory  of  Federal  building  space,  land  use  and  on-site 
employment  for  use  in  creating  a  geographic  information  system  (CIS)  and  for  future  publications; 

9.  prepared  Federal  interest  comments  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
Comprehensive  Flan  Amendments  Act  of  1994,  and  plans  for  Wards  3,  4,  5,  7  and  8; 

10.  prepared  a  report  on  the  Central  Employment  Area  in  the  District  of  Columbia  related 
to  the  impact  on  the  Federal  interest  of  various  boundary  proposals; 

1 1 .  modified  the  Federal  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  to  make  them  consistent  with 
approved  changes  in  the  District  Comprehensive  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1994; 

12.  continued  to  work  with  the  interagency  initiative  for  improvements  to  roadways  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  National  Mail  and  updated  the  Mall  Roads  Streetscape  Manual; 

13.  reviewed  15  proposals  for  acquisition  or  relocation  of  chancery  facilities  by  foreign 
missions  and  advised  the  Department  of  State  of  their  consistency  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan; 

14.  reviewed  Federal  agency  plans  for  consistency  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan  in 
coordination  with  the  Review  and  Implementation  Division,  as  a  means  of  implementing  the 
Comprehensive  Plan. 


FY  1996  Activities 

In  1996  Monumental  Core  Plan  activities  will  focus  on: 

1.  completing  the  necessary  materials,  brochures,  documents,  videos  and  exhibits  of  the 
draft  Monumental  Core  Plan  for  extensive  public  distribution; 

2.  widely  circulating  the  draft  frjunework  plan  proposals,  at  both  a  national  and  local  level, 
in  a  major  effort  to  obtain  a  wide  range  of  views  from  interested  organizations  and  individuals  prior  to 
the  Commission's  adoption  of  a  final  plan; 
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3.  conducting  extensive  meetings  and  briefings  for  local  and  national  organizations  and 
groups  regarding  the  framework  proposals  including  the  media  in  order  to  obtain  a  broad  representation 
and  participation  in  the  review  process; 

4.  preparing  and  presenting  the  exhibit  of  the  draft  Monumental  Core  framework  plan  at 
Union  Station  and  the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  American  History  for  public  comment  and  input; 

5.  conducting  several  high  level  briefings  of  the  Monumental  Core  Plan  proposals  for 
President  Clinton,  several  members  of  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  Office  and  Management  and  Budget, 
and  several  cabinet  members; 

6.  assessing  comments  received,  making  appropriate  revisions,  assisted  by  the  team  of 
nationally  noted  urban  design  consultants  in  consultation  with  District  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
preparing  the  final  plan  for  incorporation  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital; 

7.  following  through  on  organizational  and  project  initiatives  resulting  from  the  Forum 
meetings  of  stakeholders  in  the  gateway  corridors; 

8.  completing  scenarios  and  forecasts  of  regional  federal  employment  in  2020  based  on 
revised  projections; 

9.  preparing  modifications  to  the  Federal  Facilities  and  Federal  Employment  elements  of 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  to  reflect  the  selected  forecasts  of  Federal  employment; 

10.  continuing  to  collaborate  with  local  jurisdictions  and  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  on  the  Cooperative  Forecasting  Program; 

1 1 .  initiating  the  preparation  of  studies  for  a  general  development  plan  for  the  Beltsville 
Federal  Planning  Area  and  monitoring  development  in  surrounding  areas  regarding  potential  impacts 
on  Federal  interest; 

12.  reviewing  comprehensive  planning  proposals  by  regional  agencies  and  organizations  for 
impact  on  Federal  interests; 

13.  modifying  and  updating  the  Federal  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  to  reflect 
changed  conditions  or  new  proposals; 

14.  reviewing  federal  agency  plans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Review  and 
Implementation  Division,  for  consistency  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan;  and 

15.  initiating  development  and  modeling  of  growth  scenarios  of  the  National  Capital  Region 
in  a  form  compatible  with  computer  interface,  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Information  and 
Technology  Division. 
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FY  1997  Performance  Goals 

In  f^  1997,  performance  goals  include: 

1 .  preparing  the  necessary  materials,  including  completion  of  any  necessary  revisions  to 
the  Monumental  Core  model  for  permanent  public  display  and  to  publish  the  final  Monumental 
Core  Plan  for  wide  public  dissemination; 

2.  providing  planning  resources  and  implementation  guidance  for  activities  and  projects 
related  to  the  Monumental  Core  Plan  in  the  gateway  corridors  in  conjunction  with  the  stakeholders 
Forum; 

3.  continuing  the  preparation  of  a  general  development  plan  for  the  Beltsville  Federal 
Planning  Area; 

4.  conducting  factfinding  workshops  with  community  representatives.  Federal  agencies 
and  other  experts  regarding  key  issues  affecting  the  Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area.  The 
information  and  opinions  provided  will  be  used  to  supplement  available  data  resources; 

5.  reviewing  D.C.  elements  or  amendments  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  to  ensure  that 
they  will  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  Federal  activities  or  interests  in  the  National  Capital; 

6.  reviewing  comprehensive  planning  proposals  by  regional  organizations  and  local 

jurisdictions  for  impacts  on  Federal  interests; 

7.  reviewing  federal  agency  plans  for  consistency  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan  in 
conjunction  with  the  Planning  Review  and  Implementation  Division; 

8.  continuing  the  development  of  simulation  modeling  for  the  National  Capital  Region 
with  Federal  agencies,  MWCOG,  and  local  jurisdictions,  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning 
Information  and  Technology  Division;  and 

9.  developing  policy  recommendations  and  initiating  general  spatial  planning  for  areas 
of  the  Region  important  to  the  Federal  establishment. 
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G.  Technical  Planning  Services  Division 

The  Technical  Planning  Services  Division  provides  professional  and  technical  planning  expertise  in 
urban  design;  historic  preservation;  environment/energy;  transportation;  zoning  and  land  use; 
drafting  and  mapping  services. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

1 .  undertakes  planning  analysis/studies  and  participates  in  project  review  to  promote 
high  qualit)'  design  for  Federal  developments  and  protect  the  historic  character  of  the  L'Enfant  City 
and  its  environs; 

2.  ensures  that  submitted  Federal  land  acquisition  and  development  proposals  in  the 
National  Capital  Region  do  not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the  human  environment; 

3.  advises  the  Commission  about  plans  and  projects  that  affect  properties  listed  in  or 
eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  ensures  Federal  agency 
compliance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  prior  to  Commission  review; 

4.  undertakes  special  studies  to  identify  and  evaluate  Federal  interest  in  the  overall 
planning  and  development  of  the  Region,  including  the  Commission's  concern  for  the  cumulative 
impact  of  electromagnetic  fields  generated  by  Federal  transmitting  antennas; 

5.  reviews  proposed  zoning  changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ensure  that  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  will  not  adversely  affect  the  Federal  establishment 
or  other  Federal  interests  in  the  Nation's  Capital;  and 

6.  provides  drafting,  mapping  and  graphic  reproduction  services. 
FY  1995  Accomplishments 

In  FY  1995,  this  division: 

1 .         reviewed  the  urban  design/environmental/transportationyhistoric  preservation 
implications  of  1 34  proposals,  including  plans  for  the: 

Air  Force  Memorial  in  the  vicinity  of  Iowa  Jima; 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  FBI  Building  -  Facade  Improvements; 

Women  in  Military  Service  to  American  Memorial; 

Southeast  Federal  Center  -  Master  Plan  Design  Guidelines; 

U.S.  Secret  Service  Headquarters  Building,  10th  and  H  Streets,  NW.; 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  -  Revised  Master  Plan; 
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FDA  Consolidation,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  -  Draft  EIS; 

USDA  -  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  Prince  George's  County  Office 

Complex  and  Controlled  Environment  Facity; 

Ariel  Rios  Building  '/j  -  Completion  of  13th  Street  Facade; 

National  Mall  Master  Plan  Modification/Walkways  Improvements; 

Mall  Kiosks  Replacement; 

Arlington  National  Cemetery  -  Revised  Master  Plan; 

American  Red  Cross  National  Headquarters  -  Renovation  and  Central  Utility 

Improvements; 

The  Pentagon  -River  Terrace  Renovation; 

Memorial  to  African-Americans  Who  Served  with  Union  Forces  during  the  Civil 

War; 

Washington,  D.C.  Sports  and  Entertainment  Arena; 

FBI  Washington  Metropolitan  Field  Office;  and 

Washington  Monument  Grounder-  15th  Street  and  Raoul  Wallenburg  Place 

Improvements. 

2.  completed  the  technical  report  on  urban  design  for  the  sector  "Framework"  plan  for 
the  Monument  Core  and  organized  with  the  District  Office  of  Planning,  the  1st  Initiative  on  "Visitor 
Orientation". 

3.  reviewed  18  zoning  proposals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  including  D.C.  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  cases  pertaining  to  Federal  interest  concerns  including: 

•  Application  to  rezone  nine  (9)  areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  implement  the 
Comprehensive  Plan; 

•  Amendment  to  the  Zoning  Map  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  rezone  various 
properties  in  Square  368,  a  part  of  Blagden  Alley  Historic  District  from  R-4  to  C-2-A; 

•  Center  Leg  Freeway  -  Application  for  reapproval  of  Zoning  Commission  Order  Nos. 
664  and  664-A;  and 

•  Amendment  to  the  PUD  process  revising  various  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Zoning  Regulations  -  Chapter  24,  Plan  Review  Procedures. 

4.  reviewed  95  environmental  documents  and  various  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
(EIS),  including  EIS  documents  for  the  specific  plans  for  the  Metro  Outer  Branch  Avenue  Green 
Line  (F)  Route;  FDA  Consolidation  and  BARC  consolidation  draft  EIS's,  and  worked  as  lead 
coordinating  agency  on  the  D.C.  Sports  Arena  and  Entertainment  Center  Draft  EIS.  Additional 
environmental  document  review  in  FY  1995  will  include  the  Georgetown  University/Canal  Road 
entrance  demonstration  project  EIS  and  the  GSA  Central  and  West  Heating  Plants  EIS;  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Master  Plan  -  Draft  EIS  Supplement; 
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5.  provided  required  mapping  and  aerial  photography  and  reproduction  services  in 
support  of  commission  project  and  program  review  functions  and  processing  an  additional  850  maps 
to  interested  organizations  and  individuals; 

6.  assisted  in  negotiating  digital  mapping  contract  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
the  Monumental  Core  area; 

7.  continued  to  examine  and  study  biological  impacts  on  the  Federal  interests  of 
transmitting  antenna  towers  and  advised  the  Commission  Antenna  Task  Force  on  cellular  telephone 
requirements  for  tower  locations  on  Federal  property  in  the  National  Capital  Region; 

8.  provided  technical  planning  services  for  special  commission  task  force  efforts  on  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  study;  Save-the-Elm  Task  Force  and  the  Barney  Circle  Freeway  project.  In 
addition,  served  on  Bladensburg  Historic  Waterfront  Park  study  and  the  U.S.  301  South  Corridor 
Transportation  Study. 

9.  continued  to  work  with  District  Government  Officials  and  several  architectural  firms 
to  maintain  setback  requirements  for  roof-top  structures  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

FY  1996  Activities 

In  FY  1996,  activities  will  focus  on: 

1 .  continuing  the  urban  design,  traffic  and  environmental  studies,  research  and  analysis, 
and  visual  information  services  for  the  Monumental  Core  Framework  plan; 

2.  reviewing  all  submissions  that  may  affect  historic  properties  and  ensuring  appropriate 
Federal  agency  compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  prior  to     -- 
Commission  action; 

3.  further  planning  studies  examining  the  health  impacts  of  transmitting  microwave 
antennas,  infrastructure  capacity,  transportation/Clean  Air  Act  conformance,  environmental  justice 
conformance,  and  revisions  to  Commission  environmental  policies  to  be  consistent  with  other  NCPC 
guidelines; 

4.  continuing  to  provide  visual  information  and  photographic  support  services  to  the 
Commission's  project  and  program  review  function; 

5.  reviewing  all  D.C.  Zoning  Commission  and  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
applications  submitted  under  law  for  Commission  report; 
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6.  providing  technical  planning  services  for  locating  foreign  government  chanceries  in 
D.C.;  and 

7.  reviewing  environmental  documents  for  various  projects  including  USDA  Beltsville 
Office  Consolidation,  Central  and  West  Heating  Plants,  Georgetown  University  Canal  Road 
Entrance,  FDA  Headquarters  Consolidation,  Suitland  Federal  Center,  White  House  Comprehensive 
Design  Plan,  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge,  Georgetown  Branch  Transitway/Trail  Project,  D.C.  Sports 
and  Entertainment  Arena,  and  Convention  Center  replacement. 

FY  1997  Performance  Goals 

FY  1997  performance  goals  and  measurements: 

1 .  meet  agency  requirements  for  mapping  services,  aerial  and  ground  photography  and 
drafting  services  through  faster  production  and  superior  quality  of  work  products.  Such  a  goal  will 
benefit  the  general  public  and  the  Federal  and  District  agencies  seeking  our  mapping  services.  The 
output  measurement  will  be  in  time  savings  and  improved  customer  satisfaction; 

2.  provide  Federal  and  District  agencies  digitized  map  data  for  half  the  District  of 
Columbia  area.  The  benefit  of  such  computer  data  will  enhance  agencies  knowledge  and 
information  about  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  make  more  informed  decisions  concerning 
Federal  and  District  developments; 

3.  complete  the  study  of  the  biological  impacts  of  Federal  transmitting  antenna  towers 
within  the  National  Capital.  Anticipated  benefit  of  the  study  will  be  recommendations  on 
minimizing  the  adverse  effects  from  the  proliferation  of  Federal  antennas  on  Federal  lands,  thereby 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life;  and 

4.  continue  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Commission's  "Resolution  adopting 
amended  transportation  management  goals  and  policies  for  Federal  agencies  with  major  Federal 
employment  sites  in  the  National  Capital  Region"  (June  3,  1993).  The  benefit  is  to  help  reduce 
transportation  impacts  and  prevent  deterioration  of  air  quality  in  the  NCR,  in  accordance  with  the 
1990  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  goal  will  be  measured  through  20%  of  the  agency 
work  sites  reducing  their  automobile  Average  Passenger  Occupancy  by  25%. 
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H.  Planning  Review  and  Implementation  Division 

This  division  coordinates  and  reviews  the  development  plans  and  projects  of  Federal  agencies. 
District  of  Columbia  agencies,  and  other  local  jurisdictions.  It  also  coordinates  the  preparation  of  a 
five-year  capital  development  program  for  Federal  properties  in  the  National  Capital  Region  as  a  way 
of  enhancing  Federal  planning  and  interjurisdictional  cooperation. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

1 .  reviews  master  plans  and  individual  project  plans  for  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  installations  and  facilities; 

2.  prepares  and  reviews  urban  renewal  plan  modifications  for  urban  renewal  areas  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

3.  conducts  Federal  interest  reviews  of  local  master,  area,  and  sector  plans  and  capital 
improvements  programs; 

4.  coordinates  development  planning  activities  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  and  other  local  jurisdictions; 

5.  consults  with  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  agencies  to  secure  approved  master 
and  individual  project  plans  for  their  respective  installations  and  facilities; 

6.  prepares  annually  a  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program  (FCIP);  and 

7.  reviews  annually  Federal  agency  capital  budget  requests. 

In  addition,  a  staff  planner  from  this  division  serves  as  the  Commission's  statutory  appointee  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 


FY  1995  Accomplishments 

In  FY  1995,  this  division: 

1.  reviewed  122  Federal,  District  of  Columbia,  and  local  master  and  development  plans, 

and  special  projects,  including  location  and  design  plans  for  the  Air  Force  Memorial,  the  Memorial 
to  African-Americans  who  Served  with  Union  Forces  During  the  Civil  War,  the  George  Mason 
Memorial,  the  Women  in  Military  Services  to  America  Memorial,  and  the  World  War  11  Memorial; 
master  and  building  plans  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  Consolidation  Project  and  the 
Census  Bureau's  Computer  Facility  in  Prince  George's  County,  the  Advanced  Technology  Center  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  and  improvements  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
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Health  in  Montgomery  County;  in  Northern  Virginia,  several  projects  at  the  Pentagon,  Fort  Myer, 
and  Fort  Belvoir;  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  site  improvements  to  the  Mall  and  the 
Washington  Monument  Grounds,  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Headquarters  Building,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  Staff  spent  considerable  time  consulting  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  Bethesda 
Campus,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army's  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Main  Section,  and 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  on  master  plans  which  currently  underway  at  these  facilities. 
Furthermore,  staff  participated  in  the  pre-application  discussions  with  District  of  Columbia  officials 
on  plans  for  the  proposed  Sports  and  Entertainment  Arena  in  the  city; 

2.  reviewed  3  capital  improvements  programs  for  local  or  state  bodies,  including  the 
Virginia  communities  of  Falls  Church  and  Alexandria,  and  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Transportation; 

3.  completed  the  FCIP  for  Fiscal  Years  1996-2000,  which  includes  193  projects  from  17 
departments  and  agencies  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5. 1  billion  over  a  five-year  period.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  that  16  additional  projects  be  considered  by  Federal  agencies  for 
future  incorporation  into  the  program  to  implement  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and  related  planning 
objectives.  Three  projects  were  recommended  for  deferral;  one  project,  the  USDA  Office 
Consolidation  Project  was  disapproved  because  of  planning-related  concerns.  Initial  drafts  were 
prepared  using  new  desk  top  publishing  capabilities; 

4.  completed  the  review  of  FY  1 996  capital  budget  requests  of  Federal  agencies  for 
development  in  the  National  Capital  Region.  This  covered  the  requests  of  18  Federal  agencies 
involving  a  total  of  70  individual  projects  for  land  acquisition  and/or  construction  in  the  National 
Capital  Region;  and 

5.  incorporated  new  computer  technologies  into  project  review  process.  Greater  use  was 
made  of  computer  software  for  document  preparation  and  visual  presentations  at  monthly 
Commission  meetings.  Staff  participated  in  training  sessions  devoted  to  increasing  its  skills  in 
computer-aided  design  and  geographic  information  systems; 

6.  revised  the  Commission's  Master  Plan  Submission  Requirements  to  provide  for 
Electronic  Submissions,  use  of  metric  units  in  master  plans  submissions,  preparation  of 
transportation  management  programs,  and  development  of  urban  design  frameworks  to  guide  future 
project  and  master  plan  developments; 

7.  surveyed  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  agencies  responsible  for  making  project 
and  master  plans  submissions  to  the  Commission  as  an  aid  in  assessing  performance  of  development 
review  and  FCIP  processes. 
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8.         reviewed  through  a  special  study  the  implications  of  Federal  facility  relocation 
decisions  on  Federal  employee  residential  distribution  patterns  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
by  examining  several  past  project  relocation  decisions. 

FY  1996  Activities 

In  FY  1996,  activities  will  focus  on  the  following: 

1 .  Master  and  project  planning  reviews  of  development  plans  of  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  government  agencies.  Included  will  be  master  plans  for  large  tracts  of  land  and/or 
installations,  and  park  land;  site  and  building  plans  for  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  individual 
development  projects;  plans  for  the  park,  parkway,  and  the  playground  system  of  the  National 
Capital;  proposed  land  acquisitions;  locations  and  designs  for  monuments  and  memorials;  excess 
Federal  land  surveys  and  sales  of  surplus  properties;  and  other  proposals,  such  as  transfers  of 
jurisdiction  and  applications.  Based  on  the  current  FCEP  for  the  National  Capital  Region  and 
indications  from  Federal  agencies,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  FY  1996  Commission  reviews  will  include 
such  plans  and  projects  as  the  building  plans  for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  on  the 
Mall  and  a  Sports  and  Entertainment  Arena  and  Convention  Center  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
updated  master  plans  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing's  facility  in  downtown  Washington, 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Main  Section  and  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health's  Bethesda  Campus.  Considerable  staff  time  is  expected  to  be  devoted 
to  assisting  Federal  agencies  in  the  development  of  their  plans  and  programs,  including  such  items  as 
the  preliminary  plans  for  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  Headquarters  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  Consolidation  Project  in  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  Counties. 

More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  maximizing  the  use  and  development  of  computer  software  to 
improve  staff  efficiency  and  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  required  project  and  master  plan  reviews. 
Commission  presentations  will  continue  to  be  made  using  state-of-the-art  visualization  equipment. 
At  least  20%  of  master  plan  and  project  plan  submissions  should  be  handled  electronically.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  develop  mechanisms  for  electronic  FCIP  submissions  as  well. 

2.  Federal  interest  reviews  of  local  plans  and  capital  improvements  programs  will 
continue  to  focus  on  identifying  capital  improvements  programs,  plans,  and  proposals  that  may  affect 
Federal  interests  in  the  Region;  coordinating  such  plans,  programs,  and  proposals  with  affected 
Federal  agencies;  and  providing  comments  and  recommendations  to  the  sponsoring  state,  regional,  or 
local  agencies  and  governments; 

Plans,  programs  and  proposals  which  will  be  given  Federal  interest  reviews  include  area  plans  of 
local  governments  for  lands  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  specific  development  proposals 
which  may  affect  Federal  lands  or  other  interests.  Continued  effort  will  be  made  to  involve  the 
Commission  in  the  local  planning  and  capital  improvement  programming  processes  earlier  in  the 
respective  processes; 
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3.  Urban  renewal  planning  activities  will  include  the  preparation  and  adoption  of 
modifications  for  urban  renewal  areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  required,  to  facilitate 
development  by  the  Federal  and  District  governments,  including  possible  modifications  related  to  a 
new  D.C.  Sports  and  Entertainment  Arena  and  Convention  Center; 

4.  Capper-Cramton  planning  activities  will  involve  researching  the  status  of  general 
development  plans  for  park  lands  acquired  with  funding  provided  through  the  Capper-Cramton  Act. 
This  will  include  inventorying  existing  plans  and  coordinating  with  local  jurisdictions  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  assure  consistency; 

5.  Clearinghouse  functions  will  continue  for  Federal  planning  and  development 
activities.  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  the  Commission  will  continue  to  coordinate 
early  consultation  sessions  for  major  Federal  developments  to  ensure  that  state,  regional,  and  local 
elected  officials  and  planners  are  fully  aware  of  plans  and  developments  proposed  by  Federal 
agencies; 

6.  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Programming  activities  will  involve  the  preparation  of 
the  1997-2001  FCIP.  This  will  include  greater  use  of  desktop  publishing  capabilities  and  database 
managers.  In  addition,  greater  efforts  will  be  made  to  track  and  monitor  previous  FCIP  project 
submissions.  It  is  expected  that  resources  will  be  directed  toward  streamlining  the  process  for 
preparing  the  FCIP,  including  utilizing,  where  possible,  the  Commission's  existing  geographic 
information  system  and  future  Oracle  database  manager  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
Commission's  review;  and 

7.  Capital  Budget  review  functions  will  include  the  review  Of  FY  1997  capital  budget 
requests  of  Federal  agencies. 

8.  Staff  Training  and  Development  activities  will  focus  on  providing  required 
supervisory/managerial  training  to  appropriate  staff  and  enhancing  the  expertise  of  the  remaining 
staff  in  the  areas  of  planning,  urban  design  and  computer  use. 

FY  1997  Performance  Goals 

In  FY  1997,  performance  goals  and  measurements  include: 

1 .  conducting  timely  reviews  of  all  master  plans  for  major  Federal  installations  and 
project  plans  for  technical  evaluation  and  coordination.  At  least  33%  of  master  plan  and  project  plan 
submissions  will  be  handled  electronically. 

2.  improving  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  FCIP  so  that  the  FY  1 998-2002  FCIP  is  a 
more  valuable  planning  and  decision-meiking  document.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  implement 
processes  for  electronic  submissions  of  agencies'  capital  program  submissions  and  to  develop 
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specialized  summary  documents  addressing  individual  Federal  agency  capital  programming 
requirements;  and 

3.         continuing  the  development  of  an  in-house  expertise  in  the  use  of  planning-related 
computer  software. 
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I.    Planning  Information  and  Technology  Division 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  more  informed  comprehensive  planning  process  for  the 
current  and  future  functioning  of  the  federal  establishment  in  the  National  Capital  Region,  this 
division  builds  and  maintains  the  agency's  information  resource  infrastructure.  This  includes 
development  and  implementation  of  the  agency's  interactive  decision  support  systems  and  computer 
tools  for  data  manipulation,  analysis,  and  visualization. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

1 .  develops  applicable  programs  and  long  range  plans  for  the  use  of  current  and  future 
technologies  in  the  execution  of  planning  initiatives  and  project  evaluation; 

2.  develops  systems  and/or  processes  to  encourage  information  exchange,  and  enhance 
planning  capabilities  for  region  and  local  decision-making  related  to  the  developmental  needs  and 
impacts  of  the  Federal  establishment. 

3.  outlines  and  develops  strategies  and  standards  for  data  storage,  retrieval,  cross 
referencing,  and  sharing  across  agency  and  other  cooperating  jurisdiction  computer  network  systems; 

4.  designs  and  implements  systems  and  procedures  that  facilitate  the  standardization  of 
agency's  enterprise  data,  and  ensures  that  the  Commission  complies  with  all  federal  information 
processing  standards  in  acquiring  or  developing  internal  computing  capabilities; 

5.  assists  in  coordinating  activities  of  the  2050  program  via  integration  of  computer 
related  projects  with  scenario  development  and  information  exchange  between  participating  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  jurisdiction  in  the  National  Capital  Region; 

6.  reviews  and  ensures  that  the  agency's  ongoing  enhancement  of  mapping  and  database 
standards  to  conform  with  the  most  current  mapping  techniques  and  national  data  standards; 

7.  develops  and  implements  strategies  for  the  integrated  use  of  the  Commission's 
Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  system,  and  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS) 

8.  standardizes,  installs,  maintains  and  updates  all  Commission  computer  systems 
hardware,  software,  and  peripheries; 

9.  manages,  maintains,  and  enhances  the  Commission's  information  systems 
infrastructure  of  networks  (local  and  wide  area),  and  a  heterogeneous  computing  environment; 

10.         designs  and  publishes  materials,  and  constructs  exhibitions  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
multi-media  for  engaging  decision  makers  and  the  public  in  interactive  planning  processes  structured 
to  improve  the  National  Capital  Region;  and 
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1 1 .         designs,  develops  and  implements  effective  and  appropriate  use  of  computer  tools  for 
data  handling  and  visualization  technologies. 


FY  1995  Accomplishments 

In  FY  95,  the  following  activities  were  accomplished: 

1.  fully  integrated  the  division  with  the  agency's  operations  through  staffmg  functional 
positions  and  participating  in  execution  of  or  initiated  projects  in  key  functional  areas  of  the 
Commission; 

2.  developed  and  implemented  a  fail  safe  uninteruptible  power  supply  system  (UPS)  for  the 
Commission's  Sewers  and  primary  components  of  the  Network  system; 

3.  provided  for  ongoing  staff  training  to  ensure  appropriate  and  timely  technical  support  to 
the  Commission; 

4.  filled  existing  peripheral  gaps  for  document  printing,  scanning,  and  other  input/output, 
devices  and  enhance  the  Conunission's  information  resource  infrastructure  as  needed  ; 

5.  planned  and  implemented  the  modernization  of  computing  capabilities  for  the 
Commission  staff; 

6.  established  a  multi-media  center  for  developing  and  testing  interactive  tools  for 
presentation  of  project  submissions; 

7.  completed  initial  phase  in  the  establishment  of  a  public  access  World  Wide  Web  (WWW) 
site  at  NCPC; 

8.  continued  the  development  of  a  regional  GIS  basemap  for  the  National  Capital  Region 
and  surrounding  environs  through  regional  cooperation  of  federal,  state,  and  local  jurisdictions. 

9.  advanced  the  development  of  3D  visualization  and  presentation  systems  using  GIS  data  to 
interactively  generate  visual  alternatives  in  a  3-D  CAD  built  environment; 

10.    commenced  planning  for  the  use  of  GIS  and  CAD  tools  for  simulation  modeling  of  the 
National  Capital  Region  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  COG,  and  local  jurisdictions. 
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FY  1996  Activities 

In  FT  1996,  activities  will  include  the  following: 

1 .  continuing  coordination  of  regional  scenario  modeling  exercises  with  computer  related 
projects.  Commence  development  and  modeling  of  scenarios  of  the  region  in  a  format  compatible 
with  desktop  computer  interfaces; 

2.  developing  and  implementing  a  computer  system  capable  of  interactively  displaying 
results  of  the  scenario  modeling  and  growth  simulation  exercises; 

3.  testing  and  refining  as  appropriate,  the  regional  participation  process  started  as  part  of  the 
2050  project; 

4.  continuing  development  of  spatial  databases  for  GIS  and  CAD  for  areas  of  Federal 
facilities  concentration  (i.e.  Ft.  Belvoir,  and/or  Quantico,  BARC  etc),  and  prepare  the  data  for  use  in 
developing  sector  plans; 

5.  establishing  an  agency-wide  electronic  document  preparation  and  management  system, 
and  commencing  conversion  of  current  project  submission  documents  and  existing  Commission's 
Central  Files  documents  to  digital  form.  This  will  serve  as  the  bases  for  the  Commission's  historical 
database;  and 

6.  commencing  development  and  testing  of  standard  formats  for  publishing  Commission's 
public  information  documents  and  data  on  the  Web. 

7.  developing  and  implementing  an  enterprise  database  system  for  the  Commission  that 
links  all  databases  in  a  seamless  computing  database  environment. 


FY  1997  Objectives 

The  following  are  FY  1997,  Objectives: 

1 .    continuing  the  coordination  of  Project  2050  programs  which  include  regional  scenario 
modeling  for  the  National  Capital  Region,  and  developing  and  implementing  computer  capabilities 
for  interactive  display  and  simulation  of  regional  growth  scenario  models; 
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2.  continuing  development  of  spatial  databases  for  GIS  and  CAD  for  areas  of  Federal 
facilities  concentration  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  (i.e.  Ft.  Belvoir,  and/or  Quantico,  BARC 
etc),  and  prepare  the  data  for  use  in  developing  sector  plans;  and 

3.  conmiencing  the  conversion  of  central  file  data  into  digital  format  compatible  with  the 
commission's  Electronic  Document  Management  System; 

4.  continuing  development  and  implementation  of  the  commission's  enterprise  database 
system; 

5.  commencing  development  of  specific  user  applications  for  data  entry,  retrieval  and 
manipulation  in  Arc/INFO,  and  Oracle.  Applications  will  be  developed  and  implemented  in  a 
client/server  computing  environment; 

6.  continuing  training  of  staff  in  the  use  of  several  computer  applications  implemented  at  the 
Commission  such  as: 

•  ARC/INFO  and  ArcView  (GIS),  and  related  applications 
ARRIS/  ARICAD 

•  Oracle,  and  related  applications 

•  Wide  Area  Network  publishing  and  browsing  tools; 

7.  conmiencing  full  participation  in  the  review  of  federal  projects  submitted  for  review  and 
approval,  and  develop  the  Executive  Director's  Reconmiendations  (EDR)  for  Commission  action. 
Multi-media  decision  support  tools  that  incorporate  the  commission's  CAD  and  GIS  capabilities  will 
be  used  to  prepare  these  recommendations  to  facilitate  action  by  Commissioners  and  other  decision 
makers; 

8.  continuing  development  of  Commission  capability  for  publishing  important  agency 
documents,  and  developing  a  system  for  generating  public  feedback  through  the  World  Wide  Web 
(WWW); 

9.  enhancing    the  Commission  chambers  with  state-  of-  the  art  presentation  and 
visualization  technologies. 
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SERVICES  OF  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 


Consultant  services  are  used  to  support  Commission  staff  in  special  and  on-going  projects  that 
require  outside  expertise.  Included  in  tliis  year's  estimates  is  funding  for  contracts  with  recognized 
experts  and  consultants  to  supplement  staff  resources  in  areas  such  as  environmental,  transportation, 
antennae  and  electromagnetic  fields,  and  information  technology. 


Fiscal  Year  1995  Fiscal  Year  1996  Fiscal  Year  1997 

$791,700  $391,206  $739,215 
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National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

(Budget  Account  -95-2500-0-1-451) 

Analysis  of  Resources 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Budget  Authority 


1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1997 

Actual 

Actual 

Proposed 
Enacted 

Guidance 

Request 

5868 

5629 

5090 

5885 

5885 

Outlays 


5868 


5629 


5090 


5769 


5769 


Full-time  Equivalent 
Employment 


55 


54 


54 


55 


55 


1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

Budget  Authority 

5700 

5580 

5460 

5460 

5460 

Outlays 

5700 

5580 

5460 

5460 

5460 

Full-time  Equivalent 
Employment 

53 

52 

52 

52 

52 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Salanes  and  Expenses 

Detail  of  Permanent  Positions 


Idenlificatjon  Code: 

1995 

1996 

1997 

95-2500-0-1^51 

Actual 

Estinute 

Estunaie 

ES-6 

1 

1 

! 

ES-5 

1 

1 

1 

ES-4 

0 

I 

1 

ES-3 

1 

1 

1 

GS-15  6 

GS-14  3 

GS-13  6 

GS-12  12 

GS-11  4 

GS-10  I 

GS-09  8 

GS-08  1 

GS-07  5 

GS-06  0 

GS-05  0 

GS-04  1 

GS-03  3 

GS-02  0 

GS-OI  0 

Subtotal  50 

Total  permanent  positions  5 1 

Unfilled  positions,  end  of  year       4 

Total  permanent  employment        5 1 
end  of  year 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses  -  Detail  of  Permanent  Positions 


Identification  Code: 
95-2500-0-1-451 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Total  number  of  full- 

time 

55 

54 

55 

permanent  positions 

Total  compensable  workyears: 

Full-time  equivalent 

51 

54' 

55' 

employment 

Average  ES  salary 

$115,782 

$117,413 

$121,417 

Average  GS  grade 

10.87 

10.68 

10.62 

Average  GS  salary 

$47,340 

$48,574 

$50,031 

Reduced  FTE  ceiling  in  accordance  with  0MB  November  1994  funding  guidance  for  FY  1996. 

Additional  FTE  approved  by  OMB  in  February,  1996  to  implement  functions  transferred 
from  the  PADC. 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Object  Classification  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  Code: 
95-2500-0-1-451 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Personnel  Compensation 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 

11.3  Other  than  full-time  permanent 

1 1 .5  Other  personnel  compensation 

1 1 .9  Total  personnel  compensation 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

23.1  Rental  payments  to  GS A 

23.3  Communications,  utilities  and 
miscellaneous  charges 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.1  Consulting  Services 

25.2  Other  Services 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 
31.0  Equipment 
99.9  Total  obligations 

Unobligated  Balance  Lapsing 

Budget  Authority 


2,391 

2,418 

2.794 

116 

155 

110 

108 

102 

82 

2,616 

2,675 

2,986 

459 

431 

553 

55 

50 

36 

1,083 

1,123 

1,136 

169 

153 

130 

150 

108 

135 

792 

319 

739 

141 

124 

80 

72 

53 

35 

93 

51 

52 

5,629 

5,090 

5,885 

0 

0 

0 

5,629 

5,090 

5,885 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Program  and  Financing  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Identification  Code: 
95-2500-0-1-451 


1995 
Actual 


1996 
Estimate 


1997 
Estimate 


Program  by  Activities: 


0001   Direct  program: 

Planning  for  the  development 
National  Capital 

5.629 

5,090 

5,885 

Total  Direct  program 

5,629 

5.090 

5.885 

10.00  Total  obligations 

5.629 

5,090 

5,885 

Financing: 

1 1 .00  Offsetting  collections: 

Federal  funds 
25.00  Unobligated  balance  lapsing 
40.00  Budget  authority 


5,629 


5,090 


5,885 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
(In  millions  as  reported  in  MAX) 

71.00  Obligations  incurred,  net 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  year 

74.40  Obligated  balance,  end  of  year 

77.00  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

90.00  Outlays 
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Appropriation  Language  Sheet 

United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Fiscal  Year  1997 


For  expenses  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  96-388,  as 
amended,  $31,262,000;  of  which  $1,575,000  for  the  Museum's  repair  and  rehabilitation 
program,  and  $1,264,000  for  the  Museum's  exhibitions  program  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  (36  U.S.C.  1401) 

"There  are  authorized  funds  to  be  appropriated  such  as  might  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year  2000.  (36  U.S.C.  1401;  Department  of 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1995.)" 

Note:  A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  the  Budget 
Appendix  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  the  Budget  Appendix  are  based  on  the 
levels  provided  in  three  continuing  resolutions:  P.L.  104-91,  P.L.  l()4-92,  and  P.L.  104-99. 
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UNITED  STATES  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

Operating  Expenses:  95-3300-0-7-806 

Nairative  JustiHcation  1997  Budget 

General  Statement: 

The  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  was  created  by  Public  Law  96-388,  dated 
October  7,  1980.  The  Act  was  amended  in  1992  by  PL  102-529,  which  provides  authorization 
through  the  year  2000. 

The  Council's  primary  responsibility  is  to  fulfill  a  special  trust  and  a  unique  Federal  mission: 
to  remember  those  who  were  the  victims  of  Nazi  tyranny  and  to  inform  visitors  to  the  Memorial 
Museum  and  Americans  in  their  communities  about  Holocaust  history  with  its  important  lessons 
concerning  the  need  to  safeguard  democratic  principles  and  practices. 

This  budget  submission  provides  ample  evidence  of  this  institution's  popularity  and  importance 
and  that  it  is  fulfilling  the  mission  and  objectives  set  forth  in  its  Federal  charter.  In  the  first  30 
months  of  operations,  the  Museum  has  developed  widely  acclaimed  exhibitions,  scholarly  and 
educational  programs,  and  outreach  services.  Its  archival  holdings  have  made  it  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  centers  for  the  study  of  the  Holocaust. 

While  a  comparatively  new  Federal  institation,  the  Museum  is  well  along  in  the  process  of 
instimtionalizing  its  operations.  It  has  had  sufficient  operational  experience  to  assess  accurately 
the  programmatic  and  adnunistrative  demands  that  must  be  met  and  the  special  opportunities  that 
ought  to  be  seized  in  order  to  assure  functioning  and  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the  public. 

Accordingly,  the  Holocaust  Council  is  requesting  $31.3  million  for  FY  1997  and  246  FTEs. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $2,555,000  and  12  FTE's  above  the  Conference  Report  level. 
The  needs  met  and  services  provided  are  described  below. 


Objectives: 

The  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  was  established  by  Congress  (PL  96-388)  for 
three  purposes: 

1.  To  plan,  construct  and  operate  a  permanent  living  memorial  museum  to  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust. 

2.  To  provide  for  appropriate  ways  for  the  Nation  to  commemorate  the  Days  of  Remembrance 
as  an  annual,  national,  civic  commemoration  of  the  Holocaust. 

3.  To  develop  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Holocaust  in  its  Report  to  the  President  of  September  27,  1979. 
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After  years  of  planning,  fund  raising  and  construction,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  was  formally  dedicated  by  President  Clinton  on  April  22,  1993  and  opened  to  the 
public  on  April  26. 

The  Museum  is  America's  national  institution  for  the  documentation,  study  and  interpretation 
of  Holocaust  history,  and  serves  as  this  country's  memorial  to  the  millions  of  people  murdered 
during  the  Holocaust. 

The  Holocaust  was  the  state-sponsored,  systematic  persecution  and  annihilation  of  European 
Jewry  by  Nazi  Germany  and  its  collaborators  between  1933  and  1945.  Jews  were  the  primary 
victims—  six  million  were  murdered;  Gypsies,  the  handicapped  and  Poles  were  also  targeted  for 
destruction  or  decimation  for  racial,  ethnic  or  national  reasons.  Millions  more,  including 
homosexuals,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Soviet  prisoners  of  war  and  political  dissidents,  also  suffered 
grievous  oppression  and  death  under  Nazi  tyranny. 

The  Museum's  primary  mission  is  to  advance  and  disseminate  knowledge  about  this 
unprecedented  tragedy;  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  who  suffered;  and  to  encourage  its 
visitors  to  reflect  upon  the  moral  questions  raised  by  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  and  their  own 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a  democracy. 

The  Museum  strives  to  broaden  public  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  through  the 
full  range  of  strategies:  exhibitions;  research  and  publications;  collecting  and  preserving  material 
evidence,  art  and  artifacts  relating  to  the  Holocaust;  annual  Holocaust  commemorations  known 
as  Days  of  Remembrance;  distribution  of  educational  materials  and  teacher  resources;  and  a 
variety  of  public  programming  designed  to  enhance  understanding  of  the  Holocaust  and  related 
issues,  including  those  of  contemporary  significance. 

To  meet  these  overall  objectives,  the  Council  requests  Federal  funding  to  carry  out  its  mandated 
tasks  and  responsibilities  in  the  following  areas: 

•Provide  support  for  the  operation  of  the  Museum  and  its  educational  and  academic 
programs. 

•Oversee,  provide  appropriate  materials  for  and  implement  the  national  and  nationwide 
local  Days  of  Remembrance  Commemoration  ceremonies  and  related  activities. 

•Develop  educational  programs  for  the  general  public,  schools,  specialized 
associations,  community  entities,  ethnic  groups  and  other  organizations,  and  develop 
a  means  for  establishing  a  national  system  for  disseminating  educational  programs  and 
materials  on  the  Holocaust  to  educators  and  others  throughout  the  country. 

•Provide  required  support  to  the  65-member  Council  which  is  responsible  for 
formulating  policy  to  guide  the  implementation  of  the  mandates  in  the  enabling 
legislation. 
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Rationale  for  Federal  Role: 

By  Act  of  Congress,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  is  charged  with  a  set  of 
interrelated  mandates:  to  make  permanent  arrangement,  through  annual  official  Days  of 
Remembrance,  for  ceremonial  observances  to  remember  the  six  million  Jews  murdered  in  the 
Holocaust  and  the  millions  of  others  who  perished  as  a  result  of  Nazi  policies  of  genocide  and 
racial  oppression,  and  to  honor  the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust;  to  erect  and  operate  a  "living 
memorial"  Museum  and  education  center  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  create  within  that 
edifice  an  education  and  research  environment  in  which  all  who  enter  can  learn  the  important 
lessons  of  the  Holocaust. 

INTRODUCTION 

As  a  new  institution,  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  has  continued  to  undergo  a  normal 
"shake-down"  period  since  its  opening  in  1993.  During  this  time,  the  needs  of  the  Museum  have 
been  reevaluated  in  view  of  actual  operating  data.  The  most  urgent  problems  which  emerged 
in  the  first  two  years  of  operation  were  the  needs  for  enhanced  security  and  for  additional  visitor 
services  to  assure  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  visitors  are  adequately  serviced  and  that  the 
safety  of  our  visitors,  staff  and  property  is  guaranteed. 

During  FY  1994  and  1995,  these  compelling  needs  resulted  in  reprogramming  of  funds  to 
address  these  major  security  and  visitor  services  requirements.  Additionally,  the  FY  1995 
Congressional  add-on  received  by  the  institution  was  also  needed  to  address  these  two  areas  of 
concern.  Furthermore,  in  the  wake  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  additional  moderate  security 
enhancements  were  made. 

The  reprogramming  of  funds  in  these  two  years  has  resulted  in  reductions  elsewhere  in  the 
Museum's  basic  operations  and  programs,  and  full  restoration  of  these  reduced  activities  has  not 
been  provided.  Indeed,  because  of  our  awareness  of  the  Federal  deficit  and  the  efforts  of  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  promote  Federal  downsizing,  full  restoration  of  reduced 
programs  has  not  been  requested  by  the  Museum.  Now  that  the  security  and  visitation  problems 
appear  to  be  near  resolution,  the  Museum  is  experiencing  the  full  impacts  of  these 
reprogrammings  on  other  critical  areas  of  operations. 

In  FY  1997,  the  Museum's  "shake-down"  period  will  have  encompassed  four  years.  At  that 
time,  it  is  felt  that  the  "shake-down"  period  should  conclude.  Therefore,  this  budget  request 
attempts  to  address  all  of  the  most  essential  and  basic  needs  of  this  new  Museum,  with  an  eye 
towards  assuring  that  the  Museum  begins  its  tenure  as  a  Federal  institution  on  a  firm  footing 
and,  at  the  same  time,  taking  a  conservative  approach  to  the  funding  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  The  Museum  is  fully  committ^  to  its  status  as  a  public-private  partnership, 
covering  one-third  of  its  operating  costs  from  private  donations,  well  before  die  construction  debt 
is  paid  off  and  well  before  the  annual  fundraising  campaign  is  firmly  established. 
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The  following  information  provides  more  detail  on  what  has  occurred  during  the  "shake-down" 
period,  and  what  steps  the  Museum  has  taken  to  respond  to  the  critical  needs  which  have 
emerged  during  this  period. 

PROGRAM  fflGHLIGHTS 

The  Museum  opened  36  months  ago  to  more  public  attention  and  expectation  than  any  other 
museum  in  this  Nation's  history.  In  addition  to  the  dedication  at  the  Museum  and  its  plaza 
adjacent  to  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  opening  events  were  held  in  the  White  House,  the  Capitol 
Rotunda,  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  attended,  along  with  high  level 
representatives  of  thirty-three  coimtries,  including  twelve  heads  of  state.  Over  10,000  people 
attended  the  dedication  ceremony  and  millions  more  knew  of  the  events  because  of  the  extensive 
media  coverage  which  included  CNN's  worldwide  broadcasts.  Articles  appeared  in  such  diverse 
locales  as  Ireland,  Japan,  Sri  Lanka,  Jordan  and  Malawi. 

The  opening's  high  visibility  led  the  Museimi  to  anticipate  a  brief  period  when  demand  for  entry 
would  result  in  excessive  overcrowding  in  the  Permanent  Exhibition.  The  Museum  was 
concerned  that  this  would  so  significantly  diminish  the  experience  for  visitors  that  it  decided  to 
control  circulation  to  the  exhibition  through  a  timed  ticketing  system.  All  other  exhibitions  and 
programs  of  the  Museum  remained  unticketed. 

Originally  it  was  anticipated  that  ticketing  would  only  be  required  for  the  first  summer  and  in 
fact  many  temporary  staff  were  let  go  after  Labor  Day.  However,  visitation  did  not  abate,  but 
has  remained  high,  with  two  million  visitors  each  year  since  opening.  Having  planned  for 
average  visitation  of  500,000  -  750,000,  this  positive  response  posed  serious  and  unexpected 
problems  for  the  Museum.  The  interest  among  the  public  has  been  much  broader  and  deeper 
than  anticipated. 

Since  opening,  non- Jewish  visitors  have  averaged  63  percent  of  total  visitation;  one-half  of  non- 
group  visitors  are  under  the  age  of  49  (group  visitors  are  primarily  school  children);  three- 
fourths  of  visitors  live  more  than  two  hours  away  from  Washington;  and  10  percent  are  foreign. 
The  number  of  repeat  visitors  has  increased  from  5  percent  in  September  of  1993  to  15  percent 
in  November  of  1994.  The  Museimi  will  soon  receive  the  results  of  a  demographic  survey  just 
completed  in  March  1996. 

Those  unable  to  secure  tickets  for  the  Permanent  Exhibition,  and  this  includes  an  increasing 
number  of  school-age  groups,  continue  to  visit  the  Museum's  other  exhibitions  as  well  as  its 
non-exhibit  resources.  In  FY  1995,  these  included  the  exhibitions  Remember  the  Children: 
Daniel's  Story,  Assignment  Rescue:  The  Story  of  Varian  Fry,  and  Liberation  1945,  as  well  as 
the  Children's  Tile  Wall,  the  Halls  of  Witness  and  Remembrance,  the  Wexner  Learning  Center, 
the  Resource  Center  for  Educators,  and  the  Research  Institute  with  its  library  and  archival 
holdings. 
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While  now  better  prepared  for  ongoing,  heavy  visitor  traffic,  the  Museum  is  still  coming  to  grips 
with  the  effects  of  this  popularity  on  the  building  and  its  exhibitions  and  with  compliance  with 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  and  other  Federal  statutes.  During  FY  1995  a 
computerized  maintenance  program  for  all  heating,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC) 
equipment  was  instituted,  enabling  the  Museum  to  better  control  the  humidity  and  temperature 
in  the  exhibition  areas.     This  was  critical  in  order  to  protect  the  collections. 

Concerning  the  collections,  conservation  is  a  major  challenge.  For  example,  the  Museum's 
holdings  include  thousands  of  everyday  objects—  shoes,  toothbrushes,  food  bowls,  suitcases-  that 
were  acquired  in  a  deteriorated  state  and  are  displayed  in  open  casework.  Even  though  redesign 
of  the  casework  is  now  underway  to  better  protect  the  objects,  they  still  need  to  be  removed 
periodically  for  special  treatment.  Additionally,  all  textiles  and  paper  documents  must  be 
regularly  rotated  because  of  their  fragility. 

First  felt  because  of  international  terrorism  in  previous  years,  then  last  year  with  the  tragic 
events  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  Museum  continues  to  adjust  and  reconsider  best  practices  in  terms 
of  security.  Diuing  this  past  year,  a  number  of  changes  were  instituted:  package  scanners  and 
walk-through  metal  detectors  were  placed  at  all  of  the  Museum  and  Annex  entrances,  roving 
security  officers  were  added,  the  identification  card  system  was  upgraded,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  to  design  and  oversee  the  reinforcement  of  the 
Museum's  critical  areas.    Construction  will  begin  in  December  1996. 

The  Museimi  has  continued  to  host  visits  of  heads  of  state  and  major  commemorative  events. 
It  also  continues  to  be  a  resource  for  Federal  agencies.  For  example,  more  than  1,000  Federal 
officials,  including  ambassadors  leaving  for  postings,  senior  military  and  intelligence  officers, 
and  the  entire  plebe  class  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  have  participated  in  educational 
programs  at  the  Museum. 

The  annual  Days  of  Remembrance  commemoration  held  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  honored 
the  liberators  of  the  camps  and  featured  an  address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  the  only 
serving  member  of  Congress  to  have  participated  in  the  Allied  liberation  initiatives. 

The  Museum  hosted  three  other  major  50th  anniversary  commemorations:  the  disappearance  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  liberation  of  Auschwitz-Birkenau,  and  V-E  Day,  which  represents  the  end 
of  the  Holocaust.  At  the  latter,  the  Medal  of  Remembrance  was  awarded  posthumously  to  Earl 
G.  Harrison  who,  as  President's  Truman's  special  envoy,  played  an  instrumental  role  in 
alleviating  conditions  in  post-war  displaced  person  camps. 

Education  is  at  the  core  of  the  Museum's  mission  and  its  approach  to  Holocaust  education  is 
multi-tiered.  This  institution  has  learned  that  the  most  effective  way  to  expand  Holocaust 
education  is  to  develop  programming  to  reach  students,  teachers,  administrators  and  state 
departments  of  education  with  varying  approaches. 
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Young  Americans  are  coming  to  the  Museum  in  increasing  numbers.  For  instance,  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  three  out  of  every  five  groups  scheduled  for  an  organized  visit  were  students.  And, 
while  the  Museum  is  struggling  to  meet  this  rapidly  growing  demand,  it  also  has  been  taking 
steps,  with  a  grant  from  the  Fannie  Mae  Foundation,  to  provide  an  in  depth  program  for  D.C. 
area  schools  and  communities.  Each  year,  there  are  three  phases  to  the  program.  The  first 
involves  special  guided  tours  for  1500  students  and  100  teachers,  along  with  classroom  resources 
and  teacher  training  workshops.  The  second  phase  of  the  program  allows  interested  students  to 
enroll  in  11  classes  held  after  school  at  the  Museum.  Tne  fmal  assignment  is  for  smdents  to  act 
as  tour  guides  for  their  family  and  friends  to  demonstrate  what  they  have  learned.  Graduates 
of  these  classes  can  then  apply  for  the  third  phase  of  the  program  which  is  to  serve  as  summer 
interns  in  the  Museum.  In  1994,  the  project  was  piloted  with  11  students.  The  following  year, 
67  smdents  completed  the  11  classes  and  43  worked  as  interns.  This  year  75  students  are 
enrolled  in  classes.  Each  year  some  of  the  graduates  from  the  previous  years  work  at  the 
Museum  as  volunteers.  Another  grant,  from  the  Flom  Foundation,  supports  a  similar  program 
with  the  Baltimore  City  School  System,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Direct  assistance  to  teachers  is  vital.  The  Resource  Center  for  Educators  responds  to  more  than 
100  requests  a  day  for  educational  materials.  In  addition,  with  private  funding,  the  Museum  has 
established  the  Belfer  National  Educators  Conferences  designed  for  teachers  with  limited 
experience  in  teaching  the  Holocaust.  In  FY  1995,  440  teachers  from  43  states  participated  in 
two  three-day  conferences.  Grants  from  the  Beitler  and  Schusterman  families  are  making  it 
possible  for  Museum  staff  to  meet  regularly  with  officials  from  various  state  departments  of 
education  and  to  sponsor  a  special  conference  for  educational  administrators. 

Last  year  the  Museum  published,  Tell  Them  We  Remember,  which  is  designed  for  young 
readers  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Holocaust.  Over  51,800  hardback  and  paperback  copies 
have  been  sold  nationwide.  The  book  has  won  a  long  list  of  awards  and  been  placed  on  a  series 
of  prestigious  reading  lists,  including  the  International  Reading  Association's  Children's  Book 
Award,  the  1995  Teachers'  Choice  Award,  the  Booklist  Editors'  top  selection  in  the  category 
of  Youth  Nonfiction,  the  American  Library  Association's  "1995  Best  Books  for  Young  Adults" 
and  "1995  Notable  Books,"  and  the  1995  Skipping  Stones  Book  Award  from  Skipping  Stones, 
a  children's  magazine.  Also,  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Smdies  named  it  a  "notable 
children's  trade  book. "  In  addition,  Rizzoli  International  Publications  Inc.  collaborated  with  the 
Museimi  to  publish  last  October,  The  Holocaust  Museum  in  Washington,  by  founding  Museum 
director,  Jeshajahu  Weinberg.    It  has  already  sold  34,000  copies  nationwide. 

The  Research  Institute  continues  to  serve  record  numbers  of  scholars,  educators  and  private 
citizens  seeking  to  use  its  vast  collections  for  everything  from  historic  research  to  learning  more 
about  their  personal  and  family  histories.  This  past  year  it  also  successfully  co-produced  with 
Home  Box  Office  the  film,  "One  Survivor  Remembers:  the  Gerda  Klein  Story,"  which  was 
nominated  for  four  Enmiys,  and  won  one  for  Outstanding  Informational  Special.  It  also  won 
a  Cable  Ace  Award  and  has  been  nominated  for  an  Academy  Award  for  best  Short 
Docimientary. 
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Vitally  in^rtant  and  unique  research  resources  were  gathered  from  archives  across  Europe. 
The  microfilming  of  foreign  documents  related  to  the  Holocaust  continues  to  be  a  priority  and 
an  opportunity  that  must  be  seized.  Access  to  hitherto  unavailable  archives  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  uiq>recedented  and  is  yielding  new  insights  into  the 
Holocaust  as  well  as  other  events  during  the  period.  Also  now  available  to  scholars  and  others 
are  thousands  of  additional  photographs;  books,  monographs  and  serials;  more  than  100  reels 
of  film  and  video  t^ies  related  to  the  Holocaust;  and  oral  histories  from  survivors  aiKl  other 
eyewitnesses,  many  of  whom  had  never  recorded  their  experiences.  The  Institute  has  also  had 
great  success  this  year  in  Western  Europe.  It  has  become  the  first  foreign  govenmient  agency 
to  have  negotiated  access  to  the  FreiKh  National,  Regional,  and  Foreign  Ministry  archives  which 
contain  a  wealth  of  Holocaust  and  World  War  n  related  records  regarding  the  fate  of  the  Jews 
and  other  political,  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  in  France  and  French  North  Africa. 

The  Institute  has  also  greatly  expanded  its  public  programming.  Last  year,  it  hosted  more  than 
70  seminars  and  lectures  with  topics  ranging  from  Nazi  cancer  research  to  the  art  and  literature 
of  the  Holocaust  to  more  far-reaching  and  contemporaneous  genocidal  issues  such  as  ethnicity 
and  the  conflicts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  In  January  of  this  year,  it  held  an  important 
conference,  "Hippocrates  Betrayed:  Medicine  in  the  Third  Reich,"  which  explored  the 
antecedents  of  the  contemporary  relationship  between  physicians  and  the  state  through  a 
historical  analysis  of  the  roots  of  Nazi  medicine,  the  role  of  physicians  in  the  Third  Reich,  and 
post- World  War  n  events  in  Germany.  Sponsored  by  the  Museum  in  collaboration  with  The 
George  Washington  University,  the  conference  was  the  first  in  a  series  on  activities  concerning 
medicine  and  medical  ethics. 

The  Museum  is  in  transition  from  its  initial  fund  raising  needs  -  namely,  from  a  capital 
campaign  to  build  and  outfit  the  Museum  building  to  the  ongoing  efforts  normally  associated 
with  an  established  institution.  The  Capital  Campaign  ended  officially  in  FY  1994  having  raised 
$194  million  in  cash  and  pledges.  However,  a  construction  debt  of  approximately  $15  million 
remains,  which  is  expected  to  be  paid  off  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1997. 

Funds  from  the  Capital  Campaign  have  been  used  to  construct  the  Museum  buUding;  produce, 
construct  and  install  the  Permanent  Exhibition  and  the  interactive  Wexner  Learning  Center; 
renovate  the  Administrative  Building;  and  pay  for  development  and  administrative  costs 
associated  with  these  functions. 

The  Development  Department  is  now  turning  its  attention  to  raising  restricted  fimds  for 
programs  and  unrestricted  and  endowment  funding  for  general  use.  The  membership  program 
currently  has  over  235,000  aimual  members,  up  more  than  15%  from  a  year  ago. 

The  Museum  has  also  been  in  transition  in  its  leadership.  In  April  1995,  Foimding  Director 
Jeshajahu  Weinberg  retired  after  six  years  in  the  position.  In  June  1995,  Dr.  Walter  Reich 
assumed  the  directorship.  Before  his  appointment  as  Director,  Dr.  Reich  was  Senior  Scholar 
and  Director  of  the  Project  on  Health,  Values  and  Public  Policy  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars  in  Washington,  DC. 
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FY  1997  BUDGET  CONSmERATIONS 


PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Inc.  (+) 

Fy-96 

Bee.  (-) 

Program 

FY-95 

Estimate 

FY-97 

FY-96  Estimate 

Elements 

Actual 

Conf  Leyel 

Request 

vs.  ^^-97  Request 

Exhibitions 

1,636 

576 

595 

+  19 

Collections 

924 

1,148 

1,312 

+  164 

Education 

&  Commemoration 

1,552 

1,975 

2,078 

+  103 

Visitor  Services 

1,246 

1,957 

2,019 

+62 

Subtotal  -  Amiual 

5,358 

5,656 

6,004 

+348 

(HE-T) 

(88.3) 

(92.2) 

(95.2) 

(+3.0) 

Exhibit  Production 

Subtotal-No-Year 

- 

1,264 

1,264 

-0- 

Total  -  Public  Programs 

5,358 

6,920 

7,268 

+348 

(FIE-T) 

(88.3) 

(92.2) 

(95.2) 

(+3.0) 

The  Public  Programs  Division  is  the  core  of  the  Museum's  public  activities  and  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Coimcil's  mandate  for  education  and  remembrance.  Public 
Programs  include  four  basic  activities:  Education  and  Commemoration,  Exhibitions,  Visitor 
Services,  and  Collections. 

Education  encompasses  three  primary  functions:  school  programs  and  group  visits;  resource 
material  development;  and  community  programs. 

The  Museum  responded  to  approximately  1(X)  requests  per  day  (or  more  than  36,000  in  FY 
1995)  from  educators  and  students  for  teaching  resources  and  services.  Six  thousand  school 
groups  or  nearly  280,000  stodents  came  to  the  Museum  diuing  the  year  through  organized  visits 
and  this  nimiber  excludes  the  himdreds  of  thousands  who  came  with  their  parents  or  with  a  group 
that  was  not  scheduled.   A  typical  school  group  has  40-50  students  in  it. 

The  Museum's  privately  funded  Belfer  National  Educators  Conference  received  more  than  1,252 
applications  for  440  slots.  Participating  teachers  came  from  44  states.  The  annual  Natioiud 
Writing  Contest  received  over  6,000  entries  from  students  nationwide;  the  National  Art  Contest 
had  1 ,400  entries.  Wiimers  in  both  categories  come  to  Washington  and  in  the  case  of  the  young 
artists,  their  work  is  displayed  in  the  Museum  for  up  to  a  year. 
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Educational  outreach  activities  included  meetings  with  representatives  of  15  state  departments 
of  education  and  30  presentations  at  regional  and  national  educational  conferences.  The  work 
with  state  departments  of  education  is  part  of  a  long-term  effort  to  establish  ongoing  relationships 
with~and  the  creation  of  profiles  of  die  status  of  Holocaust  education  in— each  state. 

A  variety  of  new  educational  materials  was  produced  for  teachers,  students  and  the  general 
public.  These  include  two  books  and  a  video  associated  with  the  exhibition,  Liberation  1945, 
and  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  non- Jewish  victims  ~  Roma  and  Sinti  (Gypsies),  the 
handicapped,  homosexuals;  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  A  final  pamphlet  on  Poles  is  still  in 
process. 

The  Museum  sponsored  70  commimity  and  special  after-hours  programs  reaching  more  than 
9,000  adults.  The  offerings  included  films,  lecture  courses,  an  award  winning  chamber  music 
series,  and  a  critically  acclaimed  dramatic  performance.  The  Gate  of  Heaven,  which  depicts  the 
relationship  of  a  survivor  and  a  Japanese- American  soldier  from  the  moment  of  liberation  until 
the  end  of  their  lives. 

The  national  civic  commemoration  of  the  Holocaust  was  held  at  the  Capitol  Rotunda.  The 
ceremony  was  dedicated  to  the  liberators  of  the  concentration  camps.  The  Eisenhower 
Liberation  Medal  was  presented  posthumously  to  Robert  Morgenthau  Jr. ,  who  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiiry  influenced  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  create  the  War  Refugee  Board  in  1944 
to  help  rescue  some  of  the  remaining  Jews  in  Europe.  The  Museum  published  the  annual  Days 
of  Remembrance  publication,  1945:The  Year  of  Liberation,  designed  as  a  resource  for  teachers, 
libraries,  students  and  researchers. 

In  May,  to  coincide  with  the  50th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  the  Museum  opened  the  special 
exhibition.  Liberation  1945,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  Allied  liberation  of  the  camps  and  the 
immediate  post-war  issues  facing  America,  such  as  war  crimes  trials  and  the  repatriation  of 
displaced  persons. 

Planning  and  mounting  future  exhibitions  continues  to  be  a  major  part  of  the  institution's 
operations.  The  challenges  are  familiar  and  pressing:  space;  concern  that  the  exhibitions  tell 
their  stories  accurately  and  with  film,  photographs,  and  artifacts  that  are  both  historically 
authentic  and  appropriate;  and  funding. 

Already  well  along  in  development  are  two  special  exhibitions.  Scheduled  to  open  in  July  1996 
to  coincide  with  the  Atlanta  Olympics  Games,  The  1936  Berlin  Olympics  is  an  exhibition  that 
will  explore  such  thetnes  as  Nazi  propaganda  and  racial  policies  and  America's  responses  to  the 
Olympic  controversy. 
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The  second  special  exhibition  focuses  on  the  Kovno  Ghetto  and  explores  the  inhabitants' 
responses  to  their  oppression,  including  their  resistance  and  defiance,  the  unique  Jewish  Council, 
the  nature  of  ghetto  life,  and  the  role  of  ghettos  in  the  Final  Solution. 

Another  important  exhibiting  challenge  is  taking  the  story  of  the  Holocaust  beyond  the  Potomac. 
In  the  past  travelling  exhibitions  have  proven  popular.  For  example.  Remember  the  Children: 
Daniel's  Story  toured  seven  cities  and  reached  between  350,000  and  400,000  children  and 
families,  and  could  have  gone  on  to  a  long  and  still  growing  list  of  cities.  The  Museum  is 
seeking  funds  from  the  private  sector  to  tour  two  exhibitions:  a  refurbished  version  oi  Remember 
the  Children:  Darnel's  Story  and,  after  its  opening  year  at  the  Museum,  The  1936  Olympics. 

The  Visitor  Services  Department  provided  operational  and  interpretive  services  for  all  visitors 
to  the  Museum.  Skills  gained  from  dealing  with  the  high  demand  since  opening  have  enabled 
the  staff  to  handle  efficiently  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the  institution. 

The  Group  Scheduling  Office  in  FY  1995  serviced  18-20  groups  or  1,200  people  per  day. 
Through  the  Volunteer  Program,  the  Museum  received  over  25,000  hours  of  service  from  387 
volunteers  and  processed  and  welcomed  70  interns.  The  Office  of  Special  Events  provided 
support  for  more  than  135  special  tours,  events  and  programs  reaching  an  audience  of  about 
22,000. 

The  Collections  Department  received  approximately  117  new  collections  containing  about  627 
objects.  The  Department  has  moved  ahead  with  a  new  automated  collections  management 
system  that  will  permit  full  cataloguing  of  the  collection  into  a  comprehensive  database.  Other 
upgrades  or  improvements  include  the  implementation  of  an  extensive  exhibits  maintenance 
program  and  a  system  for  rotation  and  conservation  of  fragile  objects  on  display  in  the 
Museum's  various  exhibitions.  The  Museum  convicted  processing  of  55  loan  transactions  and 
has  initiated  another  29  incoming  transactions  containing  305  objects.  A  total  of  50  objects  are 
currently  loaned  to  other  institutions. 
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FY  1997  Budget  Considerations:  Public  Programs  by  Subactivity 
EXHIBITIONS 

FY-97  Increases 

1.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases +$18,000 

2.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories     +$  1,000 

Program  Increases  -  Exhibitions-Annual    +$19,000 

Total  Increases  -  Exhibitions +$19,000 

COLLECTIONS 

Due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  collection,  the  ongoing  requirements  of  temporary  exhibitions, 
and  the  increasing  demands  from  other  institutions  to  borrow  objects,  the  registrarial  needs  of 
the  Museum  are  quite  severe.  Reporting  to  the  chief  registrar,  a  Registration  Generalist  would 
be  responsible  for  processing  incoming  collections,  which  includes  quantification,  identification, 
follow-up  cataloguing,  and  storage  of  artifacts  as  well  as  preparation  of  Deeds  of  Gift  and  other 
registrarial  documents. 

The  Museum  has  thousands  of  objects  on  permanent  display,  with  many  more  on  temporary 
display  from  both  our  own  and  other  institutional  collections.  The  need  to  care  properly  for 
these  exhibited  objects,  as  well  as  the  26,000+  objects  not  displayed  (but  often  in  deteriorating 
condition),  is  quite  significant.  A  Paper/Photographic  Materials  Conservator  would  be 
responsible  for  the  care,  treatment,  mounting,  rotation,  and  housing  of  photographic  and  paper 
objects  both  on  display  and  in  storage.  The  shortage  of  conservation  staff  has  prevented  the 
Museum  from  beginning  a  conservation  survey  of  the  collection.  Given  the  size,  age,  condition 
and  Federal  status  of  our  collection,  this  is  a  serious  problem. 

Many  important  objects  in  the  Permanent  Exhibition  that  need  to  be  removed  for  treatment  are 
often  not  on  display  for  several  months  at  a  time  due  to  the  shortage  of  conservation  staff.  A 
Conservation  Technician  would  assist  in  the  care  of  collections  on  display,  and  those  temporarily 
removed  from  display.  This  includes  installation,  de-installation,  and  treatment. 
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FY-97  Increases 

1.  An  increase  in  funding  and  FTE  is  requested  for  a  Registration 
Generalist,  GS-11,  who  will  be  responsible  for  processing 

incoming  collections +$48,000 

2.  Funds  and  FTE  are  needed  for  a  Paper/Photographic  Materials 
Conservator,  GS-11,  who  will  be  responsible  for  care,  treatment, 
mounting,  rotation,  and  housing  of  photographic  and  paper 

materials  both  on  display  and  in  storage +$48,000 

3.  An  increase  in  funding  and  FTE  is  needed  for  a  Conservation 
Technician,  GS-7,  who  will  be  responsible  for  assisting  in  the 
care  of  collections  on  display,  including  installation, 

de-installation,  and  treatment  of  these  historical  objects +$32,000 

4.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay  increase, 

and  anticipated  step  increases +$22,500 

5.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary 

increases  in  non-pay  categories +$13,500 

Total  Increases  -  Collections +$164,000 

EDUCATION  AND  COMMEMORATION 

The  demands  for  educational  materials  continue  to  be  quite  significant  from  teachers  who  visit 
the  Museum  or  participate  in  one  of  our  special  training  programs  as  well  as  from  teachers  who 
do  not  visit.  The  Museum  receives  more  than  36,000  requests  from  educators  each  year  for 
materials  on  how  to  teach  the  Holocaust.  Funds  for  outreach  are  needed  for  additional 
publications  for  educators  as  well  as  for  pay  and  step  increases  and  inflationary  increases  in  non- 
pay  categories. 

FY-97  Increases 

1.      Funding  is  needed  for  additional  publications  to  enhance  the 

Museum's  educational  outreach    +$50,000 
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2.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases +$42,000 

3.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories     +$11,000 

Total  Increases  -  Education  &  Conunemoration    +$103,000 


VISITOR  SERVICES 
FY-97  Increases 

1 .  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases +$58,000 

2.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories     +$4,000 

Total  Increases  -  Visitor  Services +$62,000 

Total  Public  Programs  Increases +$348,000 
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PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Annual  Funds 
Distribution  by  object  class 


Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  Permanent 
Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 
Other  Personnel  Compensation 
Total  Personnel  Compensation 

Personnel  Benefits 
Travel  &  Transportation 

of  Persons 
Transportation  of  Things 
Rents  to  GSA 
Rents  to  Others 
Communications  &  Utilities 
Printing 
Other  Services 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Equipment  and  Acquisitions 

Subtotal-Public  Programs 

(FTE) 


Inc.(+) 

Dec.(-) 

FY-96 

FY-96 

Estimate 

FY-95 

Estimate 

FY-97 

vs.  FY-97 

Actual 

Conf  Level 

Request 

Request 

1,760 

2,792 

2,970 

+  178 

1.175 

465 

479 

+  14 

105 

168 

173 

+5 

3,040 

3,425 

3,622 

+  197 

591 

830 

902 

+  72 

208 

192 

192 

_ 

67 

34 

34 

- 

17 

40 

42 

+2 

192 

488 

552 

+64 

1,063 

560 

571 

+  11 

131 

87 

89 

+2 

49 

- 

- 

5,358 

5,656 

6,004 

+348 

(88.3) 

(92.2) 

(97.2) 

(+5.0) 
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PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


No- Year  Funds  •  Budget  Authority 
Distribution  by  object  class 


Transportation  of  Things 
Other  Services 

Subtotal-Public  Programs 
No- Year  Funding 

(FTE) 


IllC.(+) 

Dec.(-) 

FY-96 

Estimate 

FY-95 

FY-96 

FV-97 

vs.  FY-97 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

Request 

_ 

66 

_ 

- 

1,198 

1,264 

- 

_ 

1,264 

1,264 

— 
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FY  1997  BUDGET  CONSTOERATIONS 


U.S.  HOLOCAUST  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program 
Element 

FY-9S 
Estimate 

FY-96 

Estimate 
Conf  Level 

FY-97 
Request 

Inc.  (+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-96  Estimate 

vs.  FY-97  Request 

Archival  Collections 
Academic  Programs 

1,496 
1.477 

1.478 
1.552 

1.928 
1.598 

+450 
+46 

Subtotal 
(FIE-T) 

%9n 

(34.9) 

3,030 
(38.4) 

3.526 
(41.4) 

+496 
(+3.0) 

The  United  States  Holocaust  Research  Institute,  the  scholarly  wing  of  the  Museum,  is  divided 
into  two  main  elements.  Academic  Programs  and  Archival  Collections;  the  latter  includes  the 
Document  Archives,  Photo  Archives,  Library,  Oral  History,  Film  and  Video  and  the  National 
Registry  of  Holocaust  Survivors. 

IXuing  FY  1995,  the  Institute  continued  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Holocaust  scholarship.  With 
private  funding,  (jerman  and  American  scholars  held  a  conference  on  the  topic,  "The  Impact  of 
Memories:  Dialogues  about  Dachau,  Buchenwald,  and  Berlin,"  and  scholars  and  artists  from 
four  continents  have  started  an  ongoing  exploration  of  the  impact  of  genocide  on  culture  under 
the  rubric  of  "The  Legacy  of  Absence."  Two  endowed  lecture  series  were  inaugurated:  the 
Monna  and  Otto  Weinman  Annual  Lecture  regarding  survivors  in  America  and  the  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  Meyerhoff  Lecture  Series  which  will  center  on  important  scholarly  work  in  Holocaust 
studies. 

The  Archives  continued  to  seize  the  special  opportunities  that  have  recently  surfaced  for  access 
to  unique  archival  materials  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Republics.  In  Lithuania, 
the  Museum  has  conducted  a  survey  of  archives  and  signed  a  formal  agreement  with  the 
Republic's  Department  of  Archives.  In  Ukraine,  microfilming  is  imderway.  And  in  Russia,  the 
Museum  is  conducting  a  siurey  of  archived  KGB  materials. 

The  Oral  History  Department  obtained  the  entire  Raoul  Wallenberg  collection  which  consists  of 
170  interviews  with  his  friends  and  colleagues  and  individuals  knowledgeable  about  him.  In 
addition,  it  has  rated  nearly  3,000  files  of  potential  interviewees,  pre-screened  an  additional 
3,100  potential  interviewees  by  phone,  conducted  340  interviews,  cooperated  in  oral  history 
projects  in  Ukraine,  Poland  and  Israel,  and  added  3.837  interviews  to  its  collection  via  its 
participation  in  the  network  of  Holocaust  oral  history  projects. 

The  Library  acquired  approximately  9.000  new  books  and  23  new  serials.  The  Library  assisted 
more  than  23.000  patrons  and  responded  to  about  25.000  requests  from  researchers.    Also 
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impoitantly,  it  has  effected  a  set  of  inter-institutional  relationships  that  help  to  insure  ready 
access.    For  example,  there  is  now  in  place  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  whereby  the  Museum  adds  or  modifies  existing  Library  of  Congress  subject  headings. 
Additionally,  the  Research  Libraries  Information  Network  includes  our  Archives  catalog. 

The  Photo  Archive  has  completed  its  "Auschwitz  Project,"  the  copying  of  nearly  2,500 
photographs  brought  to  Auschwitz  by  deportees.  Furthermore,  it  has  acquired,  with  donated 
funds,  over  100  photographs  from  tlK  Jewish  Historical  Institute  in  Warsaw  and  the  Archives 
of  the  former  Communist  Party  in  Poland  and  more  than  350  photographs  at  the 
Survivor/Hidden  Children  conference  in  Montreal.  There  have  been  250  individual  donations  of 
photographs  during  the  year  including  five  major  collections.  The  Photo  Archive  has  also 
processed  more  than  350  outside  requests  for  photographs  from  researchers,  media  and 
publishers. 

The  Film  and  Video  Department  has  surveyed  the  film  holdings  in  the  Netherlands  and  is  in  the 
process  of  a  comparable  but  much  larger-scale  effort  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  completed 
copying  its  archival  footage  collection  onto  reference  tapes  for  public  use.  Approximately  125 
hours  of  historical  material  was  added  to  the  collection  from  both  U.S.  and  foreign  archives. 
Over  100  edited  productions  were  cataloged  and  made  available  for  public  access  in  the  library. 
A  special  collection  of  40  productions  by  German  filmmakers,  many  never  before  available  for 
viewing  in  this  country,  were  also  added. 

As  in  years  past,  the  Registry  of  Holocaust  survivors  was  in  much  demand.  In  FY  1995,  it 
scanned  and  made  available  about  2,000  additional  photographs,  added  approximately  8,000  new 
records  and  updated  an  additional  1,200  records  while  providing  reference  services  to  all  who 
visited. 

The  Wexner  Learning  Center  is  operated  by  the  Visitor  Services  Department  but  its  content 
development  is  managed  by  the  R^earch  Institute.  The  Learning  Center  staff,  using  donated 
funds,  has  completed  work  on  an  atlas  of  the  Holocaust,  which  was  published  earlier  this  year 
and  wiU  soon  be  available  on  CD-ROM. 
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ARCHIVAL  COLLECTIONS 

The  Library  has  a  30,000  volume  collection  in  a  variety  of  languages.  In  order  to  catalog  this 
collection  properly  a  new  on-line  computer  system  is  requested.  The  current  system  is  unable 
to  handle  our  expanded  acquisitions  and  needs.  The  library  needs  a  system  that  has  the  ability 
to  catalog  using  non-roman  scripts  and  full  use  of  the  ASCII  character  set  for  diacritics.  The 
present  system  does  not  provide  authority  control  to  bring  all  of  the  information  together  in  the 
catalog.  At  present  the  user  must  log  out  of  one  system  and  log  onto  another;  a  fully  integrated 
system  would  enable  the  user  to  move  from  one  module  to  another  module,  allowing  the  library 
staff  to  function  more  efficiently.  Use  of  an  online  public  access  catalog  will  provide  increased 
opportunities  to  provide  the  library's  catalog  to  students,  teachers,  and  researchers  via  the 
INTERNET. 

Up  to  this  year,  the  Museum  has  been  acquiring  archival  materials  mainly  from  institutions  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  just  under 
4  million  pages  of  documents,  the  great  bulk  of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  catalog  due  to 
limited  staff.  We  are  now  adding  Western  Europe,  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Mediterranean  countries  to  our  field  of  operations.  This  will  increase  our  acquisition  rate  by 
over  a  million  pages  of  docimientation  per  annum.  This  does  not  include  the  acquisition  of  oral 
histories,  soimd  recordings,  and  film  and  video  footage,  all  of  which  must  be  processed  upon 
receipt.  In  order  to  process  the  material  in  a  timely  fashion  so  it  can  be  used  by  the  public  and 
researchers,  both  within  the  Museum's  reading  rooms,  as  well  as  on  the  World  Wide  Web  of 
the  INTERNET,  the  Archives  needs  an  additional  Reference  Archivist  and  Cataloger. 

The  Museum  is  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Records  Act  within  two  years 
of  establishment.  To  date,  this  has  not  occurred.  There  are  few  safeguards  in  place  to  ensure 
the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  proper  documentation  of  the  activities  of  the  agency,  nor  is 
there  currently  a  means  to  ensure  orderly  records  disposition.  Both  issues,  maintenance  and 
disposition,  will  remain  on-going  concerns  of  the  Museiun.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
Museum's  enormous  popularity,  its  award-winning  architecture,  and  the  power  of  its  exhibitions, 
requests  for  information  on  the  history  of  the  Council  and  construction  of  the  Museum  -  on  the 
decisions  made  at  each  turning-point  of  its  development  and  the  thinking  behind  these  decisions  - 
-  are  already  recurrent.  These  come  from  many  sources,  including  other  agencies,  scholars, 
journalists,  and  graduate  students,  as  well  as  individuals  and  organizations  from  all  over  the 
world  either  planning  or  in  the  process  of  building  museums  and  cultural  institutions.  This 
program  would  field  all  such  inquiries  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 
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FY-97  Increases 

1.  Provide  funds  to  acquire  a  new  online  public  access  catalog 
to  allow  students,  teachers,  and  researchers  access  to  Library 

materials    +$250,000 

2.  To  cope  with  the  tremendous  iitcrease  in  the  amount  of  archival 
acquisitions  which  must  be  processed  (accessioning,  preservation 
measures,  cataloging,  etc)  and  for  which  reference  services  must 
be  provided,  an  increase  in  funding  and  FTE  is  requested  for  a 

Reference  Archivist  and  an  additional  Cataloger +$96,000 

3.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Records  Act 
an  increase  in  funding  and  FTE  is  requested  to  fund  an 

Archivist/Records  Manager  (GS-11/12) +$57,000 

4.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases    +$38,5(X) 

5.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories +$8,500 

Total  Increases  -  Archival  Collections +$450,000 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 
Y\-91  Increases 

1.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases +$37,800 

2.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 

non-pay  categories +$8,200 

Total  Increases  -  Academic  Programs +$46,000 

Total  Research  Institute  Increases    +$496,000 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Distribution  by  object  class 


Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  Permanent 

Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 

Other  Personnel  Compensation 

Total  Personnel  Con^nsation 

Personnel  Benefits 
Travel  &  Transportation 

of  Persons 
Transportation  of  Things 
Communications  &  Utilities 
Printing 
Other  Services 
Supplies  and  Materials 
Equipment  and  Acquisitions 

Subtotal-Research  Institute 

(ETE) 


Inc.  (+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-96 

FY-96 

Estimate 

FY-95 

Estimate 

FY-97 

vs.  FY-97 

Actual 

Conf  Level 

Request 

Request 

1,300 

1.602 

1.762 

+  160 

130 

88 

91 

+3 

10 

- 

- 

- 

1.440 

1.690 

1.853 

+  163 

346 

456 

522 

+66 

216 

263 

263 

- 

4 

11 

11 

- 

7 

44 

45 

+  1 

26 

21 

21 

- 

363 

264 

271 

+7 

171 

60 

62 

+2 

400 

221 

478 

+257 

2,973 

3,030 

3,526 

+496 

(34.9) 

(38.4) 

(41.4) 

(+3.0) 
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FY  1997  BUDGET  CONSIDERATIONS 


COUNCIL  DIRECTION  AND  MUSEUM  SUPPORT 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program 

Council  Direction 
Administration 
Communications 
Operation  &  Maintenance 
Space  Rental 
Technical  Services 
Security 

Subtotal  -  Annual 
(FTE-T) 

Repair/Rehabilitation 

SuMotal  -  No-Year 

Total  -  Coundl  Direction 

&  Museum  Support 
(FTE-T) 


Inc.  (+) 

FY-96 

Dec.  (-) 

IiY-95 

Fstimate 

rY-97 

Fy-96  Estimate 

Actual 

Conf  Level 

Request 

vs.  Fy-97  Request 

910 

917 

1.132 

+215 

1.575 

2.115 

2,397 

+282 

474 

712 

727 

+  15 

5.426 

5,667 

6,032 

+365 

241 

840 

1,120 

+280 

2.292 

2,212 

2,269 

+57 

4.572 

4,719 

5,216 

+497 

15,490 

17,182 

18,893 

+  1,711 

(94.8) 

(103.4) 

(109.4) 

(+6.0) 

2,695 

1,575 

1.575 

- 

2.695 

1,575 

1,575 

- 

18,185 

18,757 

20,468 

+  1,711 

(94.8) 

(103.4) 

(109.4) 

(+6.0) 

The  Presidentially-appointed  Council  establishes  policy  and  initiates  and  oversees  the  Museum's 
basic  operations  and  program  activity.  Oversight  has  been  assisted  by  the  implementation  of  a 
committee  system  that  consists  of  an  executive  and  12  other  committees  and  six  subcommittees. 

Working  with  the  Council,  the  institution  will  be  initiating  in  FY  1996  a  strategic  planning 
process  to  be  coiiq)leted  in  FY  1997.  This  effort  will  include  a  full  scale  review  of  long  term 
progranunatic  goals,  operational  needs,  management  practices  and  organizational  structures.  The 
Musomi  is  committed  to  undertaking  its  activities  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  and  with 
informed  con^liance  with  all  Federal  requirements. 

The  Council  and  Museum  are  supported  by  units  dealing  with  personnel,  budget, 
communications,  contracting,  external  affairs,  focility  maintenance,  finance,  procurement, 
security,  travel,  and  technical  services. 

During  FY  1995,  the  Commimications  Department  worked  extensively  with  national  and 
international  media  covering  observances  of  significant  aimiversaries  associated  with  the 
liberation  of  concentration  camps  during  World  War  n.  In  addition  to  assisting  media  with 
research  that  led  to  major  stories  in  a  number  of  U.S.  publications,  the  Department  also  arranged 
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coverage  of  Museum  events  related  to  the  anniversaries  of  the  disappearance  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  the  liberation  of  Auschwitz-Birkenau  and  V-E  Day.  Extensive  support  was  also 
provided  to  several  docimientary  broadcasts,  including  a  BBC  documentary  focusing  on  the 
Museimi  as  a  model  national  memorial  and  educational  institution.  Other  major  Department 
initiatives  focused  on  publicizing  the  Museum's  Liberation  1945  special  exhibition  and  its 
education  activities,  and  broadening  the  Museum's  audiences  through  expanded  media  and 
communications  contacts. 

A  number  of  special  programs  were  hosted  or  coordinated  by  the  Museum.  These  included 
ongoing  continuing  education  programs  for  various  offices  within  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
branches  of  the  military.  Among  the  special  after-hours  events,  there  was  an  evening  at  the 
Museum  co-hosted  by  the  freshman  class  of  the  104th  Congress.  The  Museimi  also  hosted  other 
dignitaries  including  ambassadors  and  leaders  from  12  coimtries;  governors  and  mayors;  leaders 
from  major  national  and  international  cultural,  civic  and  religious  organizations. 

Building  maintenance  and  security  will  always  pose  high  priority  challenges.  However,  during 
FY  1995,  the  Museum  began  reinforcement  of  key  areas  of  concern  to  security  as  well  as 
installed  micro-climates  for  exhibitions  and  further  refinements  of  HVAC  systems  and 
equipment.  Additionally,  using  donated  funds,  the  institution  made  considerable  progress  in 
making  the  Museum  fully  compliant  with  handicapped  accessibility  codes. 

The  Technical  Services  Department  established  a  node  on  the  World  Wide  Web  of  the  Internet. 
Its  popularity  was  instantaneous.  In  the  fall  of  1994  the  node  received  over  8,000  queries  each 
week;  by  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  node  was  receiving  five  times  that  volume,  or  40,000  queries 
weekly. 
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COUNCIL  DIRECTION 

FY-97  Increases 

The  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  currently  consists  of  one  attorney  who  advises  and  assists  the 
Council,  Director  and  Senior  Staff  in  formulating  legal  positions,  policies  and  interpretations  of 
relevant  Federal  statutes,  regulations  and  case  law.  The  Legal  Counsel  prepares  contracts  and 
documents,  manages  negotiations  and  provides  advice  on  a  variety  of  matters,  such  as: 
Procurement,  Ethics,  Copyright  law.  Personnel  and  Appropriations  law.  The  high  volume  of 
work  has  been  constant.  The  need  for  prompt,  continuous  legal  service  required  by  all 
departments  within  this  institution  has  taxed  the  Office  to  its  limits.  To  serve  the  institution,  in 
the  best  and  most  efficient  manner,  additional  legal  services  should  be  contracted  out  to  assist 
the  Legal  Counsel  with  the  overflow  of  work  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

The  Museum  requests  an  increase  to  cover  the  travel  costs  of  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
are  required  to  carry  out  their  Congressional  mandate.  During  the  creation  of  the  Museum,  the 
Presidentially-appointed  Council  operated  through  a  series  of  committees  which  oversaw 
construction  and  content  development.  After  the  Museum  opened,  the  Council  recognized  that 
it  had  to  re-examine  its  governing  structure  in  light  of  its  new  responsibility  to  operate  the 
Museum.  The  new  governance  structure  redefined  prior  committees,  often  enlarging  their 
responsibilities.  Hence  the  committees  that  oversaw  construction  now  manage  all  facilities 
operations  including  building  maintenance,  security,  technical  services,  construction,  repair  and 
rehabilitation,  etc.  Furthermore,  new  committees  such  as  the  Community  Outreach, 
Governance,  and  Strategic  Planning  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Conscience  (recommended 
in  the  President's  Conmiission  Report  of  1979)  were  created.  While  the  Coimcil  strives  to  keep 
committee  meetings  at  a  miniTnnm  in  order  to  contain  costs,  most  committees  meet  twice 
annually.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
oversees  daily  operations,  and  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Council,  as  stipulated  in  its  By- 
Laws. 

In  addition,  during  the  construction  phase  of  the  Musoim,  several  members  of  the  Council's 
leadership  active  at  that  time  were  able  to  donate  their  travel  expenses  to  the  Museum.  In  recent 
years,  as  the  Council's  mandate  from  "construct"  to  "operate"  has  changed,  its  key  leadership 
has  also  imdergone  changes.  Many  of  the  current  members  involved  in  the  newly  created 
operational  and  programmatic  oversight  committees  are  unable  to  donate  their  travel  costs. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  increase  in  travel  is  needed. 
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e 

FY  1997  Increases 

1.  An  increase  is  required  for  Council  Related  Travel +$115,000 

2.  The  funds  for  a  Legal  Services  contract  are  requested  for  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  This  contract  will  assist  the  Legal 

Counsel  with  the  high  volume  of  work  facing  the  office +$60,000 

3.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quaiter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases    +$21,800 

4.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases 

in  non-pay  categories +$1,400 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994, 
Public  Law  103-226,  funding  in  the  amount  of  $80  per  FTE  is  needed 

for  payment  into  the  retirement  system    $16,800 

Total  Increases  -  Council  Direction +$215,000 

ADMINISTRATION 

As  the  Museiun  has  become  fully  operational,  contracting  for  services  has  become  an 
overwhelming  portion  of  the  administrative  function.  The  contract  for  security  services  alone 
requires  fiill-time  contract  administration.  Administration  of  other  major  contracts  requires  close 
attention  to  assure  the  Museum  and  government  are  well  served.  These  other  contracts  involve 
millions  of  dollars  and  range  from  maintenance  contracts  (for  HVAC,  elevators,  exhibitions)  to 
contracts  for  janitorial  services,  construction,  and  computer  services.  A  senior  Contract 
Specialist  is  needed  to  write,  review,  and  manage  several  of  these  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
Museum's  operations  are  cost  effective  and  efficient. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Museum  has  taken  over  certain  responsibilities  in  payroll  procedures 
previously  performed  by  the  National  Park  Service  through  an  Interagency  Agreement.  Due  to 
downsizing  in  the  NPS,  the  functions  of  payroll  and  payroll  data  entry  have  been  assumed  by 
the  Museiun  in  order  to  continue  uninterrupted  check  processing. 

With  no  current  internal  expertise  in  the  area  of  Federal  budget  formulation  and  execution,  the 
Museum  continues  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  National  Park  Service  for  direction  and  support  in 
these  areas.   Given  the  increasing  in^wrtance  and  complexity  of  the  Museum's  appropriation, 
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FY  1997  Budget  Cimsideratioiis:  Councfl  Direction  and  Mosenm  Support  (cont'd) 

and  the  other  non-i^ropriated  sources  such  as  grants  and  endowments,  the  need  for  an  in-house 
supervisory  Budget  Analyst  position  to  address  these  issues  is  fundamental  to  the  smooth  and 
efficient  operation  of  a  mature  agency. 

FY-97  Increases 

1.  An  increase  in  funds  and  FTE  is  requested  for  a  GS-14  Contract 
Specialist  in  the  Office  of  Procurement  and  Contractiitg.   This 
position  will  administer  contracts  and  perform  woric  relating  to 

writing  procurement  policy  for  the  Museum    +$79,000 

2.  Funds  and  FTE  are  requested  for  a  GS-06  Payroll  Technician  in 
Financial  Services.    The  functions  of  payroll  services  and 

payroll  data  entry  will  be  assumed  by  this  position +$33,000 

3.  An  increase  in  funds  and  FTE  is  requested  for  a  GS-13  Budget 
Analyst  in  Administration.   This  position  will  function  as 

support  in  the  coordination  and  development  of  budget  formulation   .    +$76,000 

4.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay  increase, 

and  anticipated  step  increases    +$43,700 

5.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories +$5,300 

6.  The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  provides  the  use  of  its  accounting  system, 
thus  far  without  charge.   Because  of  the  growth  in  the  size  and  complexity 

of  the  Museum's  accounting  needs,  the  NPS  will  begin  billing  the  Museum  in 
FY-97  for  on-line  services  and  for  use  of  the  system     +$50,000 

7.  Similarly,  payroll  processing  is  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  in  turn  bills  these  costs  to  the  NPS.  Beginning  in  FY-97,  the  NPS  is 
plaiming  to  recover  its  costs  from  the  Museum    +$50,000 

8.  A  decrease  in  funds  paid  to  the  National  Paric  Service  for  administrative 
support  is  anticipated  in  FY-1997  as  the  Museum  assumes  responsibility  for 
this  worlc.    A  transition  period  is  e;q)ected  during  which  the  Museum  will 
begin  to  assume  these  responsibilities  but  will  retain  some  level  of  NPS 
support.    Further  offsetting  reductions  are  expected  in  FY-98     -$55,000 

Total  Increases  -  Administration +$282,000 
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FY  1997  Budget  Considerations:  Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support  (cont'd) 

e 

COMMUNICATIONS 
FY-97  Increases 

1.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases    +$12,800 

2.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories +$2,200 

Total  Increases  -  Communications +$15,000 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  maintaining  this  state-of-the-art  Museum  complex  with  its  computerized 
systems  for  lighting,  HVAC,  elevator,  and  surveillance,  as  well  as  with  its  complicated  and 
difficult  (albeit  award-winning)  architecture,  the  Museum  has  underestimated  its  needs  for  both 
specialized  and  general  maintenance.  Now  that  the  complex  has  been  opened  for  more  than  two 
years.  Building  Management  has  found  that  three  additional  positions  are  necessary  to  provide 
the  level  of  support  needed  to  keep  the  Museum's  systems  in  good  working  order  and  to 
maintain  the  physical  plant. 

FY-97  Increases 

1.  Funding  and  FTE  are  requested  for  an  Architect/Mechanical  Engineer. 
This  position  would  write  specifications  and  statements  of  work  for 
large  complicated  projects  that  affect  the  physical  plant 
(repair/rehabilitation,  mechanical  systems,  etc.),  as  well  as  oversee 
contractors,  constantly  reviewing  their  work  to  ensure  the  Museum 

receives  high  quality  results  that  are  cost  effective    +$92,000 

2.  An  increase  in  funding  and  FTE  are  requested  for  a  Maintenance  Worker 
Leader  with  many  skills  in  the  building  trades  who  would  fill  the 

role  of  Acting  Foreman  in  the  absence  of  the  Maintenance  Supervisor. 

This  position  would  provide  assistance  to  ensure  proper  oversight, 

high  productivity  and  quality  work +$50,000 

3.  Funding  and  FTE  are  requested  for  a  Pipefitter/Plumber  to  enable 
the  shop  to  perform  normal,  daily  and  recurring  maintenance  to  the 
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FY  1997  Budget  Considerations:  Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support  (cont'd) 

physical  plant  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner.    The  Museum  and 

Administrative  Annex  have  many  bathrooms,  shower  facilities,  hot 

water  heaters,  sanitary  drains,  storm  drains,  sewerage  lift  stations, 

and  fire  sprinkler  systems  that  require  constant  maintenance  and 

repair.   Tlie  Museum  does  not  have  anyone  on  staff  qualified  to  do 

such  routine  work,  and  this  position  is  desperately  needed +$46,000 

4.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases    +$41,000 

5.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories +$136,000 

Total  Increases  -  Operations  &  Maintenance    +$365,000 


SPACE  RENTAL 
FY-97  Increases 

During  the  last  few  years  acquisition  of  archival  materials  as  well  as  oral  history  tapes  and 
historic  documentary  fihn  footage  have  added  considerably  to  the  amount  of  material  that  needs 
to  be  specially  stored.  The  need  for  climate-controlled  storage  space  has  become  acute,  as  many 
of  these  paper  and  fihn-based  materials  are  very  sensitive  to  temperature  and  light. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  space  stody  revealed  that  the  Museum  presently  has  an  immediate  need 
for  an  additional  3,000  square  feet  to  accommodate  on-board  staff.  Factoring  in  the  space 
needed  for  unfilled  positions,  an  additional  1,500  square  feet  is  needed,  bringing  the  total  to 
4,500  square  feet. 

1.  An  increase  is  requested  for  rental  of  7,600  square  feet 
of  climate  controlled  storage  space  for  storage  of  paper 

and  film-based  material +$50,000 

2.  An  increase  is  requested  for  rental  of  4,500  square  feet 

of  office  space    +$203,000 
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FY  1997  Budget  Coiisida:ations:  Coundl  Direction  and  Museum  Support  (cont'd) 


3.       An  inflationary  increase  is  anticipated  in  the  amount  required 

for  space  rental  through  the  General  Services  Administration  ....    +$27,000 

Total  Increases  -  Space  Rental    +$280,000 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Quite  apart  from  the  use  of  technology  to  undergird  its  administrative  infra-structure,  USHMM 
is  a  leader  among  museums  in  the  way  technology  is  used  in  its  exhibition  programs.  The 
Permanent  Exhibition  alone  has  60  monitors  that  show  approximately  1 1  hours  of  documentary 
film  material.  Several  of  these  monitors  employ  multimedia,  touch-screen  technology.  In 
addition,  the  Wexner  Learning  Center  offers  a  unique  museimi  experience:  a  computerized, 
multimedia  program  incorporating  1200  scholarly  articles,  thousands  of  historical  photographs, 
hundreds  of  miq>s,  40  hours  of  documentary  film  footage,  100  pieces  of  music  written  in  ghettos 
or  concentration  camps,  and  250  eyewitness  video  testimonies  of  survivors.  Staff  in  technical 
services  need  special  expertise  to  maintain  these  systems  and  to  replace  "worn-out"  equipment 
on  a  careful  schedule,  so  that  the  public  exhibition  program  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

FY-97  Increases 

1.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-% 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases    +$27,500 

2.  Fimds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  inflationary  increases  in 
non-pay  categories  in  conformance  with  Administration  policy   .  .  .    +$29,500 


Tot^Jaccea8e<  Technical  Services +$57,000 


SECURITY 

During  the  last  year,  in  the  wake  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  the  Museum  has  reviewed  and 
subsequently  augmented  its  security  contract.  Public  safety  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
Council,  aiKl  significant  measures  have  been  taken,  and  continue  to  be  plaimed,  to  assure  a 
proper  level  of  Museum  security.  The  need  to  enhance  security  will  increase  the  number  of 
contract  employees  to  operate  the  magnetometers,  and  the  supervision  required. 
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FY  1997  Budget  Considerations:  Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support  (cont'd) 


Additionally,  increased  security  is  needed  in  the  special  exhibition  gallery  where  the  Liberation 
1945  is  currentiy  on  display.  This  gallery  has  on  display  many  artifacts  on  loan  from  other 
institutions,  both  national  and  international.  Most  loan  agreements  stipulate  full-time  security 
guards,  and  therefore  the  Museum  can  no  longer  provide  only  roving  protection  in  this  space. 

FY-97  Increases 

1 .  Funds  are  needed  to  increase  the  security  contract  for  operation 

of  magnetometers,  supervision  of  employees,  and  patrolling  officer 

in  the  special  exhibition  gallery  of  the  Museum    +$350,000 

2.  Funds  are  needed  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  projected  FY-96 
pay  increase,  three  quarters  of  the  projected  FY-97  pay 

increase,  and  anticipated  step  increases    +$27,200 

3.  Funds  are  also  requested  to  cover  anticipated  increases  in  non-pay 
categories +$119,800 

Total  Increases  -  Security +$497,000 

Total  Increases  -  Council  Direction  and  Museum  Support +$1,711,000 
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REPAIR/REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

In  FY  1995  it  was  determined  that  there  needed  to  be  a  repair/rehabilitation  program  to  deal 
with  those  maintenance  problems  that  any  large  public  facility  would  be  expectcxl  to  experience. 
In  FY  1995  a  level  of  $2,695,000  was  approved  and  in  FY  1996  a  level  of  $1,575,000  has  been 
requested.  Based  upon  an  analysis  of  a  list  of  future  needs,  the  Museum  believes  that 
$1,575,000  is  an  appropriate  level  of  funding  for  FY  1997. 

FY  1997  Request  -  $1,575,000 

The  Museum  has  identified  a  number  of  new  projects  for  FY  1997  including  replacement  of  the 
Aimex  Windows  with  thermal  insulated  panes  and  vinyl  casings;  skylight  caulking  and 
maintenance  program;  installation  of  safety  railings  on  glass  bridges;  resurfacing  parking  lot; 
painting  the  exterior  metal  surfaces;  power-washing  the  Museim]  exterior;  and  funding  a  study 
to  replace  all  plate  glass  windows  in  the  Museum  (skylights)  with  thermal  insulated  glass. 
Projects  presently  scheduled  for  FY  1997  total  $1,575,000. 
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COUNCIL  DIRECTION  AND  MUSEUM  SUPPORT 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Annual  Funds 
Distribution  by  object  class 


Inc.(+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-96 

FY-96 

Estimate 

FY-9S 

Estimate 

FY-97 

vs.  FY-97 

Actual 

Conf  Level 

Request 

Request 

Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  Permanent 

2,846 

3,924 

4,316 

-J-392 

Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 

522 

159 

164 

-1-5 

Other  Personnel  Compensation 

486 

156 

161 

-»-5 

Total  Personnel  Compensation 

3,854 

4,239 

4,641 

-H402 

Personnel  Benefits 

747 

1,124 

1,273 

-H49 

Travel  &  Transportation 

of  Persons 

112 

179 

294 

-I-1I5 

Transportation  of  Things 

17 

42 

42 

- 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 

203 

802 

1.072 

-1-270 

Rental  Payments  to  Others 

38 

38 

47 

-1-9 

Communications,  Utilities  &  Misc. 

1,912 

1,593 

1.642 

-H49 

Printing 

63 

180 

185 

-•-5 

Other  Services 

1,621 

2,251 

2.414 

-H63 

Operation  of  Facilities 

4,481 

4,929 

5.422 

+493 

Supplies  and  Materials 

643 

771 

795 

-1-24 

Equipment  and  Acquisitions 

1,799 

1.034 

1.066 

+32 

Subtotal-CouncO  Direction 

&  Museum  Support 

15,490 

17,182 

18,893 

+  1,711 

(KIE) 

(94.8) 

(103.4) 

(109.4) 

(+6.0) 
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COUNCIL  DIRECTION  AND  MUSEUM  SUPPORT 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


No- Year  Fundbs  -  Budg^  Authority 
Repair/Rehabilitation  Program 

Distribution  by  object  class 


Other  Services 

Subtotal-Council  Direction 
&  Museum  Support 
(FTE) 


IllC.(+) 

Dec.  (-) 

FY-96 

FY-96 

Enacted 

FY-9S 

Estimate 

FY-97 

vs.  FY-97 

Artiial 

Conf  Level 

Request 

2,695 

1.575 

1,575 

- 

2,695 

1,575 

1,575 

_ 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
Total 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 
95-3300-0-7-806 

1995 
actual 

1/        1996 
estimate 
CR 

2/        1996 

estimate 

Conf  Level 

Obligations  by  program  activity: 
10.00  Total  Obligations 

24,601 

26.502 

28,493 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation 
21 .40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year 
22.00  New  budget  auttiority  (gross) 
22.30  Unobligated  balance  expiring  (-) 
23.90  Total  budgetary  resources  available 

for  obligation 
23.95  New  obligations  (-) 
24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

end  of  year 

0 

26,562 

-46 

26,516 
(24.601) 

1,915 

26,609 

0 

28,524 
(26.502) 

1,915 

28,707 

0 

30,622 
(28.493) 

1,915 

2,022 

2,129 

New  Budget  Autfiority  (gross),  detail 

Current 
40.00  Appropriation 

26,562 

26,609 

28,707 

Chiange  in  unpaid  obligations 

Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year 
72.40  Obligated  balance:  SOY 
73.10  New  obligations 
73.20  Total  outlays  (gross)(-) 
73.40  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 
74.40  Obligated  balance:  EOY 

7.588 

24,601 

(25,385) 

(186) 

6,618 

6,618 

26,502 

(27,080) 

0 

6,040 

6,618 

28,493 

(28,445) 

0 

6,666 

Outlays  (gross),  detail 
86.90  Outlays  from  new  current  authority 
86.93  Outlays  from  current  balances 
87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

20.765 

4,620 

25.385 

22,606 

4,474 

27,080 

22.065 

6.380 

28.445 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) 
90.00  Outlays  (net) 

26.516 
25.385 

26,609 
26,758 

28.707 
28,445 

1997 
estimate 


31,154 


2,022 

31 .262 

0 

33.264 
(31.154) 


6.040 

31,154 

(30,657) 

0 

6,537 


26,574 

4,083 

30,657 


31 .262 
30.717 


1/ FY  1996  estimate  based  on  CR's  enacted  to  date  (P.L  104-92) 
2/  FY  1 996  Conference  Level 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

Total 


SF-300 
03/18/96 


IDENTinCATION  CODE 
95-330-0-7-806 


1995 
actual 


1/        1996 
estimate 
CR 


2/        1996 

estimate 

Conf  Level 


1997 
estimate 


Direct  Obligations: 
Personnel  Compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 

1 1 .3  Other  tfian  Full-time  Permanent 

1 1 .5  Other  Personnel  Compensation 

1 1 .9  Total  Personnel  Compensation 

Other: 

12.1   Personnel  benefits 

21 .0  Travel  and  trans,  -persons 

22.0  Travel  and  trans.-  things 

23.1  Rental  Payments  to  GSA 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others 

23.3  Communications,  utilitites  &  misc 
24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.2  Other  Services 

25.4  Operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities 
26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

31.0  Equipment 

99.0  Total  Obligations 


Total  compensable  workyears: 
Full-time  equivalent  employment 


5,906 

1,827 

601 

8,334 

1,684 

536 
88 

203 

38 

1,936 

281 
3,827 
4,481 

945 
2.248 

24,601 


218 


7,797 
725 
321 

8,843 

2,264 

619 

87 

474 

110 

1,637 
669 

5,417 

4,929 
817 
636 


234 


8,318 
712 
324 

9,354 

2,410 

634 
87 

802 

38 

1,677 

689 
5,700 
4,929 

918 
1.255 


234 


9,048 

734 

334 

10,116 

2,697 

749 

87 

1,072 
47 

1,729 
758 

5,987 

5,422 
946 

1.544 

31,154 


246 


1/  FY  1 996  estimate  based  on  CR's  enacted  to  date  (P.L  104-92) 
2/  FY  1 996  Conference  Level 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
Saleuies  and  Expenses 
DeteUI  of  Annual  Funding 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

1995 

SF-300 

95-3300-0-7-806 

actual 

03/18/96 

Obligations  by  program  activity: 

1 0.00  Total  Obligations 

23,821 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation 

21 .40  Unobligated  balance  aveulable, 

start  of  year 

0 

22.00  New  budget  authority  (gross) 

23,867 

22.30  Unobligated  balance  expiring  (-) 

(46) 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources  available 

for  obligation 

23,821 

23.95  New  obligations  (-) 

(23,821) 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available. 

end  of  yeeir 

0 

New  Budget  Authority  (gross),  detail 

Cun-ent 

40.00  Appropriation 

23,867 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations 

Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year 

72.40  Obligated  balance:  SOY 

7,588 

73.10  New  obligations 

23,821 

73.20  Total  outlays  (gross)(-) 

(24,932) 

73.40  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

(186) 

Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

74.40  Obligated  balance:  EOY 

6,291 

Outlays  (gross),  detail 

86.90  Outlays  from  new  current  authority 

20,312 

86.93  Outlays  from  current  balances 

4,620 

87.00  Outlays  (gross) 

24,932 

89.00  Budget  authority  (net) 

23,821 

90.00  Outlays  (net) 

24,932 

1/        1996 

2/        1996 

1997 

estimate 
CR 

estimate 
Conf  Level 

estimate 

23,914 

25,868 

28,423 

0 

0 

0 

23,914 
0 

25,868 
0 

28,423 
0 

23,914 
(23,914) 

25,868 
(25,868) 

28.423 
(28,423) 

0 

0 

0 

23,914 

25,868 

28,423 

6,291 

23,914 

(24,652) 

0 

6,291 
25,868 
(26,318) 

5,553 
28,423 
(27,999)' 
0 

5,553 

5,841 

5,977 

20,399 

4,253 

24,652 

22,065 

4,253 

26,318 

24,245 

3,754 

27,999 

23,914 
24,652 

25,868 
26,318 

28,423 
27.999 

1/  FY  1996  estimate  based  on  CR's  enacted  to  date  (P.L  104-92) 
2/  FY  1 996  Conference  Level 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

Saltiries  and  Expenses 
Detail  of  Annual  Funding 


SF-300 
03/18/96 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 
11-0210-0-7-802 

1995 
actual 

1/        1996 
estimate 
CR 

2/        1996 

estimate 

Conf  Level 

1997 
estimate 

Direct  Obligations: 
Personnel  Compensation: 

11.1  Full-time  permanent 

5.906 

7,797 

8,318 

9,048 

1 1 .3  Other  than  Full-time  Permanent 

1,827 

725 

712 

734 

1 1 .5  Other  Personnel  Compensation 

601 

321 

324 

334 

1 1 .9  Total  Personnel  Compensation 

8,334 

8,843 

9,354 

10,116 

Other: 

12.1   Personnel  benefits 

1,684 

2,264 

2,410 

2,697 

21 .0  Travel  and  trans. -persons 

536 

619 

634 

749 

22.0  Travel  and  trans.-  tilings 

88 

87 

87 

87 

23.1    Rental  Payments  to  GSA 

203 

474 

802 

1,072 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others 

38 

110 

38 

47 

23.3  Communications,  utilitites  &  misc 

1,936 

1,637 

1,677 

1,729 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduction 

281 

669 

689 

758 

25.2  Other  Services 

3,047 

2,829 

3,075 

3,256 

25.4  Operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities 

4,481 

4,929 

4,929 

5,422 

26.0  Supplies  and  materials 

945 

817 

918 

946 

31.0  Equipment 

2,248 

636 

1,255 

1,544 

99.0  Total  Obligations 

23,821 

23,914 

25,868 

28,423 

Total  compensable  workyears: 
Full-time  equivalent  employment 

218 

234 

234 

246 

1/  FY  1996  estimate  based  on  CR's  enacted  to  date  (P.L  104-92) 
2/  FY  1 996  Conference  Level 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
OeUtil  of  No-Year  Funding 


SF-300 
03/18/96 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 

1995 

1/        1996 

2/        1996 

1997 

95-330O-0-X-eO6 

actual 

estimate 
CR 

estimate 
Conf  Level 

estimate 

Obligations  by  program  activity: 

10.00  Total  Obligations 

780 

2,588 

2,625 

2,731 

Budgetary  resources  available  for  obligation 

21 .40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

start  of  year 

0 

1,915 

1,915 

2,022 

22.00  New  budget  authority  (gross) 

2,695 

2,695 

2,839 

2,839 

22.30  Unobligated  balance  expiring  (-) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.90  Total  budgetary  resources  available 

for  obligation 

2,695 

4,610 

4,754 

4,861 

23.95  New  obligations  (-) 

24.40  Unobligated  balance  available, 

(780) 

(2.588; 

(2.6251 

(2,731) 

end  of  year 

1,915 

2,022 

2,129 

2,130 

New  Budget  Authority  (gross),  detail 

Current 

40.00  Appropriation 

2,695 

2,695 

2,839 

2,839 

Change  in  unpaid  obligations 

Unpaid  obligations,  start  of  year 

72.40  Obligated  balance:  SOY 

0 

327 

327 

487 

73.10  New  obligations 

780 

2,588 

2,625 

2,731 

73.20  Total  outlays  (gross)(-) 

(453) 

(2,428) 

(2,127) 

(2,658) 

73.40  Adjustments  in  expired  accounts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unpaid  obligations,  end  of  year 

74.40  Obligated  balance:  EOY 

327 

487 

825 

560 

Outiays  (gross),  detail 

86.90  Outiays  from  new  current  authority 

453 

2,207 

404 

2,329 

86.93  Outiays  from  current  balances 

0 

221 

1,723 

329 

87.00  Outiays  (gross) 

453 

2,428 

2,127 

2,658 

89.00  Budget  autiiority  (net) 

2,695 

2,695 

2,839 

2,839 

90.00  Outiays  (net) 

453 

2,428 

2,127 

2,658 

1  /  FY  1 996  estimate  based  on  CR's  enacted  to  date  (P.L  1 04-92) 
2/  FY  1 996  Conference  Level 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
Detail  of  No -Year  Funding 


SF-300 
03/18/96 


IDENTIFICATION  CODE 
95-33000-X-806 


Direct  Obligations: 
25.2  Other  Services 
99.9  Total  Obligations 


1995 
actueU 


780 
780 


1/        1996] 
estimate 
CR 


2.588 
2,588 


2/        1996 

estimate 

Conf  Level 


2.625 
2,625 


1997 
estimate 


2.731 
2,731 


1/  FY  1996  estimate  based  on  CR's  enacted  to  date  (P.L  104-92) 
2/  FY  1 996  Conference  Level 
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General  Statement 

In  1961,  the  Congress  by  Joint  Resolution  called  upon  President  Kennedy  to  appoint  a 
bipartisan  commission  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
the  nation's  capital.  After  eliciting  numerous  suggestions,  holding  extensive  public  hearings,  and 
deliberating  at  length,  the  Commission  recommended  the  creation  of  a  living  memorial  —  an 
institution  that  would  serve  as  a  visible  tribute  to  our  28th  president,  while  also  conducting  activities 
that  would  symbolize  and  strengthen  relations  between  the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  public 
affairs. 

This  recommendation  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 
90-637),  calling  for  the  creation  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  an  independent  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  an  international  center  for  advanced  study,  to  be  housed  in  an  appropriate  building  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

During  the  ensuing  28  years,  the  Wilson  Center  has  fulfilled  with  distinction  its  mandate  to  be 
a  living  institution.  It  has  brought  to  its  borrowed  space  in  the  Smithsonian  Castle  and  other  leased 
space  in  southwest  Washington  more  than  1,350  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars,  who  have  published 
some  775  books  written  at  the  Center;  it  has  organized  innumerable  meetings,  ranging  from  small 
seminars  to  major  international  conferences,  that  have  brought  together  the  worlds  of  learning  and  of 
public  affairs;  its  Press  has  published  numerous  books  resulting  from  these  meetings  and  from  the 
work  of  its  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars;  it  publishes  The  Wilson  Quarterly,  a  journal  of  ideas 
received  by  more  than  65,000  subscribers;  its  radio  program.  Dialogue,  is  broadcast  on  more  than 
1 50  stations  in  the  United  States,  is  heard  in  Europe  over  the  World  Radio  Network,  and  is  available 
through  the  Internet;  scores  of  undergraduates  work  for  a  pittance  as  research  assistants  to 
distinguished  scholars;  and  its  staff  and  visiting  scholars  regularly  brief  high  school  students  through 
the  program  of  the  Close  Up  Foundation. 

Despite  consistent  support  from  the  Reagan,  Bush,  and  Clinton  Administrations,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Center  will  now  be  permitted  finally  to  fulfill  the  memorial  part  of  its  mandate. 
With  support  from  within  the  Administration  for  a  waiver  of  rent,  the  Center  now  hopes  to  be  able  to 
move  from  its  present  dysfunctional  and  invisible  quarters  into  a  distinctive  and  appropriate  wing  of 
the  Ronald  Reagan  Building  under  construction  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  (Legislation  passed  by 
Congress,  P.L.  103-284,  has  already  designated  the  area  fronting  this  wing  "Woodrow  Wilson 
Plaza.")  With  the  required  waiver  of  rent,  and  Congressional  approval  for  the  release  of  previously 
appropriated  one-time  funding  currently  in  escrow  at  the  General  Services  Administration,  no 
addition  to  the  Center's  present  appropriation  level  would  be  required  to  accomplish,  after  28  years, 
the  intention  of  its  founding  legislation.  Indeed  this  move  would  save  the  Subcommittee  some  $1 
million  each  year. 
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Funding  Patterns 

Throughout  its  history  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  been  a  highly  effective  public/private 
partnership.  Non-appropriated  funds  make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Center's  annual  budget, 
nearly  doubling  the  public  benefit  of  its  annual  appropriation.  Under  the  Center's  new  Board 
Chairman,  efforts  to  increase  the  level  of  non-appropriated  funds  have  been  intensified;  a 
professional  fund-raising  firm  has  been  engaged  and  a  new  development  committee  appointed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  to  this  campaign  than  the  proposed  visible  new  home  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Simultaneously,  under  the  104th  Congress  the  Center's  appropriation  has  come  under  close 
scrutiny  —  along  with  all  other  domestic  discretionary  programs  in  the  federal  budget  ~  with  the 
result  that  major  reductions  to  previously  appropriated  levels  have  been  enacted.  These,  beginning 
with  a  mid-year  FY  1 995  recision  and  continuing  through  the  FY  1 996  Conference  Committee 
Report,  have  cut  a  total  of  41%  from  the  Center's  previous  level  of  federal  support,  and  have 
required  a  combination  of  painful  and  disruptive  program  reductions  and  privatization  initiatives.  As 
detailed  elsewhere  within  this  budget  justification,  the  Center  has  already: 

cut  federal  employment  levels  1 1  %. 

cut  federal  conference  funding  50%. 

cut  Fellows'  typing  services  50%. 

eliminated  federal  funding  for  radio  production  costs. 

eliminated  federal  funding  for  internships. 

cut  fellowship  awards  1 0%. 

cut  publication  funding  1 2%. 

cut  supplies  by  8%. 

eliminated  all  training  funds  and  staff  bonuses. 

eliminated  rent  costs  at  the  new  building  site. 

eliminated  all  funding  for  furnishings  for  its  quarters  in  the  Ronald  Reagan  Building. 

In  the  frugal  spirit  of  the  times  the  Center  will  persevere  as  best  it  can  in  the  face  of  these  challenges 
to  fulfill  the  high  intentions  of  the  Congress  that  created  it  as  the  most  appropriate  memorial  to  the 
distinguished  American  President  we  are  charged  to  honor. 

As  we  approach  FY  1997,  the  Center's  reduced  federal  funding  supports  a  shrinking 
infrastructure,  most  fellowship  awards,  partial  conference  expenses,  postage  for  The  Wilson 
Quarterly,  and  most  day-to-day  requirements  such  as  equipment,  supplies,  and  telephones.  Non- 
appropriated funds  derive  from  outside  gifts,  competitively  awarded  grants,  endowment  income,  and 
The  Wilson  Quarterly's  subscription  sales  and  advertising.  These  non-appropriated  monies  are  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  36  staff  including  certain  administrative  personnel,  research  and  program 
aides,  some  clerical  support  personnel,  the  staff  of  The  Wilson  Quarterly,  accelerated  fund-raising 
efforts,  radio  production  costs,  and  internship  stipends.  A  combination  of  appropriated  and  non- 
appropriated monies  supports  public  meetings,  publishing,  and  scholars'  stipends. 

It  is  essential  to  emphasize  that  this  blended  funding  represents  a  public/private  partaership  in 
the  fullest  sense.  Federal  funding  of  the  Center's  core  structure  is  required  to  cover  precisely 
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those  things  that  private  flinders  are  least  likely  to  support,  while  the  existence  of  this  core  structure 
enables  the  Center  to  compete  successfiilly  in  its  increasingly  urgent  quest  for  private  funds. 

FY  1997  Federal  Budget  Priorities 

For  FY  1997,  the  President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  requiring  that  the  Wilson 
Center  cut  its  program  even  further  by  absorbing  all  federal  cost  increases  associated  with  legislated 
pay  raises,  associated  benefits  requirements,  and  the  effects  of  general  inflation  on  the  material  costs 
of  doing  business.  This  represents  an  additional  6%  reduction  in  our  current  services  budget,  and 
will  impose  further  grave  challenges  on  the  Center's  ability  to  carry  out  its  basic  charge.  The 
following  table  and  narrative  commentary  will  detail  our  plan  to  adapt  to  these  fiirther  stringencies. 
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FY  1997  Increased  Costs 

For  FY  1997,  the  Center  is  requesting  no  increase  in  the  level  of  funding  anticipated  for  FY 
1996  despite  increased  costs  as  follows: 

Payroll  and  stipend  adjustments  ($307,000):  These  costs  represent  payroll  increases  ($83,000)  and 
corresponding  fellowship  stipend  increases  ($70,000),  reflecting  the  fiill-year  impact  of  the  FY  1996 
2.54  percent  legislated  pay  raise  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  scheduled  FY  1997  3.0  percent 
increase.  Also  included  are  costs  ($100,000)  for  the  return  to  our  payroll  of  the  Director  of 
International  Studies  a  year's  assignment  at  the  National  Security  Council,  and  a  benefits  increase 
($54,000)  for  employees  covered  by  CSRS. 

F.ffects  of  inflation  ($70,000):  As  the  CPI  continues  to  rise,  so  does  the  other-object-class  cost  of 
doing  business.  Included  within  this  figure  is  a  $14,000  increase  in  the  Center's  rent  payment  for 
commercial  office  space  in  L'Enfant  Plaza,  and  a  $12,000  requirement  for  copy  paper  which  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  used  to  provide  as  one  of  the  services  included  within  the  administrative  fee 
of  $130,000  the  Center  pays  annually. 

FY  1997  Cost  Absorptions 

As  detailed  on  the  following  pages,  the  Wilson  Center  will  attempt  to  absorb  these  additional 
costs  through  a  variety  of  means  that  do  least  to  harm  the  public's  access  to  and  benefit  fi-om  the 
Center's  programs.  This  task  is  made  increasingly  difficult  by  the  shrinking  number  of  staff 
available  to  accomplish  the  work  at  hand,  even  while  that  work  is  expanding  and  its  cost  is 
increasing.  During  this  Administration,  the  Center  has  eliminated  Federal  staff  positions  for  the 
directorship  of  West  European  programming,  internship  coordination.  Fellow  housing  and  relocation 
assistance,  and  Asian  studies.  These  reductions  followed  elimination  of  the  Director's  special 
assistant.  Despite  this  1 1%  reduction  in  federal  staff,  the  Center  has  managed,  by  redoubled  effort, 
to  maintain  basic  program  integrity  and  quality  control  across  the  board  and  even  to  expand  its 
public  service  with  major  new  information  resources  available  through  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Adding  to  the  cost  absorption  challenge  for  FY  1997  is  the  return  to  our  payroll  of  the  Director 
of  the  Center's  International  Studies  Division,  who  has  the  last  year  at  the  National  Security  Council. 
Especially  with  this  added  complication,  it  is  manifestly  the  case  that  any  further  significant 
reduction  to  the  Center's  appropriation  would  trigger  a  cascade  of  program  terminations  and  service 
cancellations  imfitting  to  the  Nation's  official  memorial  to  its  28th  President. 
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I  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 


A^iwstmgnts 


FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1997  Increased    Amount     Net 

Actual  Estimate  Proposed  Costs         Absorbed    Change 

$1,846  $1,724  $1,724  $    70  $    70        $    0 

In  1 996,  806  men  and  women  from  virtually  every  profession,  academic  discipline  and 
geographical  area  applied  for  one  of  the  approximately  35  fellowships  awarded  aimually  by  the 
Center.  The  successful  applicants,  chosen  by  a  meticulous  process  that  requires  nearly  five  months, 
generally  spend  one  academic  year  ~  roughly  from  September  to  May  —  in  residence  at  the  Center, 
where  they  work  on  projects  of  their  own  choosing  and  form  the  nucleus  of  nearly  all  the  Center's 
activities:  meetings,  publications.  The  Wilson  Quarterly  and  our  radio  program.  Dialogue. 

The  Center  also  appoints  each  year  approximately  30  Guest  Scholars,  who  are  in  residence  for 
briefer  periods,  and  a  number  of  researchers  funded  through  competitive  programs  other  than  our 
own  appropriation. 

Most,  but  not  all.  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  receive  stipends  from  the  Center.  These  are 
based  upon  a  "no  gain/no  loss"  policy  that  attempts  simply  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  individual's 
prior  year  salary.  As  academic  salaries  rise,  and  where  non-academics  are  concerned,  the  "no  loss" 
part  of  the  policy  has  become  increasingly  rare;  even  the  majority  of  Fellows  who  bring  substantial 
outside  funding  with  them  find  that  an  appointment  at  the  Center  entails  personal  fmancial  sacrifice. 
Happily,  and  for  good  reason,  they  are  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  very  real  but  intangible  benefits  that  membership  in  the  Center's  community  offers. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  benefits  is  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  year  in  a  genuine  and 
extraordinarily  diverse  intellectual  community,  an  informal  and  totally  non-hierarchical  setting  in 
which  horizons  are  broadened,  discourse  is  free  and  uninhibited,  and  work-in-progress  is 
continuously  subject  to  comment,  criticism,  and  suggestions  from  widely  varying  perspectives.  As 
our  scholars  testify,  they  leave  the  Center  with  their  work  enriched  by  the  questions  they  have  been 
asked  and  discussions  they  have  joined  with  individuals  representing  a  wide  range  of  intellectual 
interests,  professional  backgrounds,  and  geographic  perspectives.  A  Fellow  from  Ohio  State 
University  expressed  this  well  in  his  exit  evaluation  of  June,  1995:  "In  assembling  colleagues  from 
various  professions  and  countries,  the  Center  made  it  possible  for  me  to  meet  and  converse  with  a 
more  diverse  group  of  fascinating  people  and  with  a  wider  range  of  political  ideologies  than  is  the 
norm.  From  the  chance  meeting  of  a  colleague  in  the  hall,  to  the  discussions  in  the  work-in-progress 
seminars,  to  more  relaxed  conversations  at  dinner,  it  was  possible  to  consider  topics  from  a  number 
of  perspectives.  Since  my  area  of  research  at  the  Center  is  nationalism,  it  was  very  stimulating  to 
learn  how  lawyers,  former  diplomats,  and  political  theorists  themselves  understood  this 
topic."  Such  enrichment  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  precision  in  any  individual  case,  but  more 
than  a  quarter-century  of  experience  demonstrates  that  it  occurs  with  unfailing  regularity. 
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During  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  welcomed  scholars  from  Texas  to 
Tanzania  working  on  topics  as  diverse  as  the  foundations  of  the  western  intellectual  tradition, 
conflict  of  interest  in  American  public  life,  Sino-British  negotiations  over  Hong  Kong,  the  influence 
of  municipal  politics  upon  the  civil  rights  movements  in  Alabama,  and  nationalism  in  a  number  of 
different  contexts  and  areas.  Our  academic  participants  included  Russian  economist  Lilia  Shevtsova; 
Roger  Louis,  general  editor  of  the  Oxford  History  of  the  British  Empire;  Yeats  scholar  Helen 
Vendler;  and  literary  theorist  Geoffrey  Hartmann.  Political  scientist  Gary  Jacobsohn  focused  on  the 
relationship  between  church  and  state,  particularly  as  it  exists  within  the  constitutional  structures  of 
the  United  States,  India,  and  Israel. 

Historian  Casey  Blake  examined  the  political  controversies  surrounding  postwar  public  art  in 
the  United  States,  contrasting  the  progressive  public  art  of  the  earlier  period  which  sought 
consensual  symbols  representing  American  democratic  aspirations  with  contemporary  political  art 
which,  he  argues,  speaks  to  a  deep  pessimism  about  the  possibility  of  consensus  in  today's  society. 
According  to  Blake,  in  his  departing  evaluation  of  August  20th,  "the  timing  of  my  year  in  residence 
at  the  Center  --  which  coincided  with  profound  and  important  debates  about  the  NEA  and  federal 
funding  for  the  arts  -  added  immeasurably  to  this  project,  insofar  as  it  made  me  see  clearly  the 
significance  of  my  historical  research  for  current  affairs.  The  Wilson  Center  is  unique  among 
research  centers  in  bringing  together  scholars  from  the  academy,  policy-makers  from  government, 
and  journalists.  1  feel  extraordinarily  fortunate  to  have  learned  from  such  a  diverse  and  thoughtful 
community  of  inquirers,  whose  comments  and  criticisms  proved  invaluable  as  I  worked  on  the 
overall  framing  and  conceptualization  of  my  book." 

Summer  1995  marked  the  fourth  year  in  which  the  Center  has  hosted  a  cluster  of  four  Guest 
Scholars  working  on  urban  topics.  As  in  the  past,  participants  shared  an  interest  in  identifying 
strategies  by  which  cities  confront  common  challenges  and  focused  on  world  cities  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives.  Their  work  has  been  published  for  the  "Habitat  11"  Conference  held  in  Istanbul  in 
January  1996.  All  four  participants  commented  on  the  excellent  rapport  and  productive  interaction 
which  occurred. 

During  the  course  of  FY  1995,  the  Center  played  host  to  many  distinguished  practitioners  from 
outside  the  academic  world:  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  former  Ambassador  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States  (who  was  privately  funded);  Counselor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Larry  K.  Smith; 
author  and  feminist  Betty  Friedan;  Japanese  journalist  Susumu  Awanohara;  French  diplomat  and 
journalist  Eric  Rouleau;  German  diplomat  Hans-Georg  Wieck;  Peruvian  lawyer  Carlos  M. 
Basombrio;  and  journalists  E.  J.  Dionne,  John  J.  Fialka,  Elizabeth  A.  Pond  and  Juan  Williams.  All 
of  these  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  both  benefited  from  and  contributed  to  the  continuing  dialogue 
between  public  affairs  and  scholarship  which  characterizes  all  that  the  Center  does. 

Corydon  Dunham,  former  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel  for  NBC,  examined  the 
connection  between  the  government  and  television  at  the  time  of  a  precedent-setting  congressional 
investigation  of  television  news.  This  Guest  Scholar,  in  his  departing  evaluation  of  March  1995, 
commented:  "The  atmosphere  here  is  unique  in  providing  supfwrt  for  research  without  the 
distraction  for  institutional  showcasing  so  often  found  in  other  centers  and  universities.  This  Center 
stimulates  ideas  through  discussion  and  other  scholars  give  their  help  freely.  If  the  Congress  and  the 
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private  sector  wished  to  create  a  place  for  non-partisan,  original  and  unfettered  research  in  the  finest 
spirit  of  humanitarian  scholarship  in  the  American  tradition,  they  would  create  something  like  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center.  Fortunately,  it  is  already  here,  experienced  and  efficient." 

Consistently  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  comment  upon  the  Center's  extraordinarily  diverse 
intellectual  community,  the  informal  setting  in  which  horizons  are  broadened  and  work-in-progress 
is  continuously  subject  to  criticism  and  suggestions  from  widely  varying  perspectives.  Larry  K. 
Smith,  former  Counselor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  "I  felt  blessed  by  the  multiple  and  varied 
opportunities  to  pick  the  brains  of  my  colleagues  ~  fellows,  guest  scholars,  and  staff.  Because  they 
were  so  varied  in  their  scholarship  and  nationalities  and  so  versatile  and  hospitable  in  their  mental 
styles,  I  was  able  to  pursue  questions  that  cut  across  disciplines  to  my  great  profit." 

The  current  class  of  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  for  FY  1 996  encompasses  a  comparable 
diversity  of  individuals  whose  projects  exhibit  a  similar  breadth  of  topic  and  depth  of  quality.  We 
are  pleased  to  welcome,  among  others,  legal  scholar  of  the  American  constitution,  Bruce  Ackerman; 
Chilean  lawyer  and  advisor  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Hugo  Fruhling;  theorist  and  practitioner  of 
urban  planning,  Anne  Spim;  critic  of  African- American  literature,  John  Callahan;  British  political 
theorist  Bernard  Crick;  analyst  at  the  U.S.  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
Mona  Yacoubian;  French  political  scientist  Patrick  Weil;  classicist  Donald  Kagan;  diplomatic 
historian  John  Gaddis;  distinguished  U.S.  sociologist  Seymour  Martin  Lipset;  journalist  Misha 
Glenny;  and  Pakistani  diplomat  Anwar  Kemal. 

The  Fellowship  Program  traditionally  has  provided  frmding  for  35  fellowship  years,  with  the 
provision  that  the  maximum  stipend  for  any  individual  would  not  exceed  the  GS-14  step-1  level.  For 
FY  1996,  however,  in  response  to  reduced  appropriation  levels,  the  Center  has  had  to  cut  back  10% 
on  fellowship  spending.  This  has  led  to  offering  fewer  appointments  and  at  lesser  award  amounts. 
For  FY  1997,  a  fiirther  $70,000  in  stipend  costs  resulting  from  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  2.54 
percent  effective  January  1996,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  scheduled  FY  1997  3.0  percent  increase, 
will  have  to  be  absorbed.  These  additional  savings  will  be  achieved  through  a  similar  combination 
of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  fellowships  awarded,  and  such  reduced  monthly  stipend  amounts  as 
may  be  possible  and  necessary.  Targeted  fiind-raising  in  support  of  individual  stipend  costs  of 
Fellows  whose  research  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  prospective  donors  will  also  be  pursued. 


II  SCHOLAR  SUPPORT 
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FY  1995 
Actual 

FY  1996 
Eslimate 

FY  1997 

Adjustments 

Increased  Amount    Net 
Costs        Absorbed  Change 

Personnel 
Costs 

$  605 

$  532 

$  532 

$  40 

$40 

$  0 

Library 

90 

83 

83 

3 

3 

0 

Research 
Assistants 

66 

0 

0 

0 

/ 

0 

Total 

$  761 

$  615 

$  615 

$  43 

$  43 

$  0 

This  budget  line  consists  of  personnel  associated  with  the  Center's  Library,  its  book  and  serial 
acquisitions  budget,  the  coordinator  of  computer  support  services,  the  staff  of  the  Fellowship  Office, 
and  --  prior  to  FY  1 996  -  the  cost  of  the  Fellows'  research  assistants. 

In  FY  1997,  $40,000  in  pay  costs  increased  by  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  2.54  percent  effective 
January  1996,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  scheduled  FY  1997  3.0  percent  increase  will  be  absorbed. 
These  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  position-by-position  analysis.  Approximately 
$3,000  in  further  cost  increases  attributable  to  inflation  will  be  similarly  absorbed.  Necessary 
savings  will  have  been  achieved  by  privitizing  one  support  position  (that  of  our  internship 
coordinator)  and  filling  another  in  the  Fellowship  Office  at  a  lower  level. 

Specifically  cited  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  last  year  as  an  inappropriate 
expense  to  the  taxpayer,  our  internship  program  -  modest  stipends  to  college  students  who  serve  as 
Fellows'  research  assistants  -  has  also  been  "privatized."  The  Center  is  actively  pursuing  outside 
support  for  this  program  (and  seeking  candidates  who  are  able  to  work  without  stipend).  Given  the 
critical  importance  of  research  support  to  the  productivity  of  our  Fellows,  this  effort  must  succeed. 
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III  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

FY  1995  FY  1996  FY  1997 

Actual  Estimate  Proposed 

Personnel 

Costs             $  936  $  733  $  733 

Panel  \J.  !i  15 

Total        $  951  $  748  $  748 


Adjustments 


Increased  Amount    Net 
Costs        Absorbed  Change 


$140 
Q 

$  140 


$  140         $    0 
$  140        $    0 


This  category  consists  of  the  personnel  costs  for  the  staff  who  produce  the  Center's  public 
programs,  and  the  modest  travel  and  incidental  expenses  incurred  by  panelists  who  advise  in  the 
annual  fellowship  selection  process.  In  response  to  budget  cuts  imposed  for  FY  1 996,  the  Center  has 
eliminated  federal  funding  for  the  position  of  Director  of  its  Asia  Program.  We  are  carrying  on  as 
best  we  can  with  the  help  of  a  distinguished  former  Fellow  who  is  advising  one  day  per  week.  Of 
additional  help  in  meeting  reduced  federal  budget  levels,  the  salary  and  benefits  for  the  director  of 
the  Center's  International  Studies  Division  ($100,000)  are  being  paid  for  most  of  FY  1996  by  the 
U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  while  he  is  detailed  to  the  National  Security  Council.  This  saving  is  available 
for  FY  1996  only;  upon  his  return  the  Center  will  again  pay  his  full  annual  salary  and  benefits.  Also 
in  FY  1997,  $40,000  in  pay  costs  increased  by  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  2.54  percent  effective 
January  1996,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  scheduled  FY  1997  3.0  percent  increase  will  have  to  be 
absorbed. 

The  Center  will  either  eliminate  or  fill  any  staff  vacancies  which  may  occur  at  lower  salary 
levels  and  impose  such  other  savings  or  reprogrammings  as  necessary  to  absorb  these  required 
increases.  Pay  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  position-by-position  analysis. 


IV  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
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Adjustments 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Increased  Amount    Net 

Actual 

Estimate 

Proposed 

Costs        Absorbed  Change 

Personnel 

Costs 

$  847 

$  871 

$    871 

$36          $36          $  0 

Travel 


14 


14 


14 


Other 

428 

387 

Ji87 

^1 

_2a 

_Q 

Total 

$1,289 

$1,272 

$1,272 

$59 

$59 

$  0 

The  General  Administration  budget  line  includes  expenses  of  the  offices  of  the  Director, 
Deputy  Director,  planning  and  management,  accoimting,  external  affairs,  fiscal  management, 
personnel,  procurement,  and  reception  services.  It  also  presents  in  centralized  fashion  nearly  all  the 
non-salary  support  funds  available  to  the  Center.    In  FY  1997,  $36,000  in  pay  costs  increased  by  the 
legislated  pay  raise  of  2.54  percent  effective  January  1996,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  3.0  percent 
increase  scheduled  for  January  1997,  will  be  absorbed.  Pay  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  a  position-by-position  analysis.  Additional  cost  increases  attributable  to  inflation  in 
communications,  supplies,  and  equipment  are  projected  to  total  $23,000.  Copy  paper  was  previously 
included  within  the  services  provided  by  the  Smithsonian  in  return  for  the  Center's  annual  fee  paid 
to  the  Institution.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  cost  of  $12,000  must  now  be  absorbed  by  the 
Wilson  Center.  In  response,  typing  services  for  Fellows  have  been  cut  by  50%;  Center-wide  training 
funds  and  bonuses  will  be  eliminated  altogether;  and  further  belt-tightening  on  office  supplies  will 
help  defray  the  cuts.  Precisely  because  the  Wilson  Center  has  always  been  leanly  managed,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  these  FY  1995  -  1997  reductions  will  exhaust  our  ability  to  cope  with  any  future 
reductions  without  major  layoffs. 


V  SMITHSONIAN  FEE 


FY  1995 
Actual 


FY  1996 
Estimate 


FY  1997 
Proposed 


Adjustments 


Increased    Amount      Net 
Costs         Absorbed    Change 


$  130 


$    130 


$  130 


$    9 


$    9 


$    0 


This  amount  is  used  to  pay  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  various  administrative  services 
provided  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  including  procurement,  legal,  accounting,  audit,  and  risk 
management.    The  Center  has  been  informed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that  the  cost  of  copy 
paper  originally  covered  by  this  fee  must  now  be  borne  by  the  Center.  Furthermore,  the  Smithsonian 
has  estimated  that  communication  charges  will  increase  by  $9,000  in  FY  1997.  These  charges 
include  local  phone  service,  long  distance  (FTS),  and  maintenance  charges.  The  Center  will  seek  to 
absorb  this  increase  through  restructuring  our  electronic  equipment  maintenance  contracts. 
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VI  CONFERENCES  AND  OTHER  OUTREACH 


Adjustments 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimate 

Proposed 

Personnel 

Costs 

$  311 

$  335 

$  335 

Conference 

Support 

250 

125 

125 

Publishing 

164 

144 

144 

Dialogue 

80 

0 

0 

Wilson 

Ouarterlv 

283 

283 

283 

Total 

$1,088 

$  887 

$  887 

Increased  Amount    Net 
Costs        Absorbed  Change 


$  21 

8 

5 
0 

8 

$  42 


$  21 

8 

5 
0 

8 

$  42 


$    0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

$  0 


The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center's  conference  and  other  outreach  activities  are  designed  to  benefit 
national  and  international  audiences  with  the  results  of  Center-sponsored  activities.  Six  activities 
comprise  the  Center's  principal  outreach  efforts:  (1)  major  conferences,  (2)  books  and  related 
publications,  (3)  our  radio  program,  (4)  The  Wilson  Quarterly.  (5)  student  programs,  and  (6)  Internet 
access.  In  FY  1997,  $21,000  in  pay  costs  increased  by  the  legislated  pay  raise  of  2.54  percent 
effective  January  1996,  and  partial-year  costs  of  the  3.0  percent  increase  scheduled  for  January  1997, 
will  be  absorbed.  Pay  costs  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  position-by-position  analysis.  An 
additional  $21,000  in  general  cost  inflation  in  other  objects  of  expense  will  also  be  absorbed. 
Vacated  positions  will  be  filled  at  lower  grade  levels  and  program  activity  reduced  as  necessary  to 
absorb  these  costs. 

Such  reductions  would  follow  on  the  heels  of  deep  and  painful  cuts  in  FY  1996  in  conference 
support,  publishing  and  Dialogue.  Federal  conference  funds  have  been  cut  50%.  Operating 
expenses  in  publications  have  been  cut  by  12%,  and  the  Center's  radio  program  has  been  forced  to 
finance  the  major  portion  of  its  annual  production  costs  through  uncertain  fund-raising.  Despite 
these  debilitating  reductions,  unprecedented  government  shut-downs,  and  repeated  blizzards,  the 
Center's  public  programs  ~  though  reduced  in  quantity  —  retained  their  high  quality.  A  brief 
summary  follows. 

Conference  Support 

Federal  support  for  conference  activity  enhances  the  Center's  ability  to  plan  and  develop 
significant  intellectual  gatherings.  The  availability  of  these  modest  federal  funds  helps  to  leverage 
contributions  from  other  sources  and  encourages  prospective  donors  to  step  forward  and  participate 
in  Wilson  Center  conference  financing.  This  multiplier  effect  extends  throughout  Wilson  Center 
programming  and  exemplifies  the  public/private  partnership  that  stands  behind  all  Center  activities. 
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FY  1995-1997  Conferences 

Approximately  twelve  major  conferences  dependent  in  varying  degrees  on  federally- 
appropriated  funds  have  typically  been  scheduled  each  year.  These  conferences  span  a  wide  variety 
of  subject  matter  and  touch  upon  virtually  all  regions  of  the  world.  For  example,  FY  1995 
conferences  addressed  such  subjects  as  "Comparative  Perspectives  on  Regional  Economic 
Development:  Italy,  Russia  and  the  United  States,"  "Churchill  the  Peacemaker,"  "Values  and 
Human  Rights,"  "International  Perspectives  on  U.S.  Counterproliferation  Doctrine,"  "Appraising 
Western  Aid  to  Eastern  Europe,"  "Peacekeeping  in  the  Hemisphere,"  "Religion  and  Values  in 
Contemporary  China,"  and  "Two  Transitions:  The  New  Practice  of  Governance  in  Westem  and 
Eastern  Europe." 

A  reduced  number  of  conferences  planned  for  FY  1996  with  a  smaller  federal  conference 
appropriation  include  "Global  Capital  Markets  and  International  Financial  Stability,"  "Churchill  and 
the  Cold  War,"  "World  War  II  and  Cultural  Change  in  Europe,"  "Conceptions  of  Freedom 
throughout  History,"  "The  Cold  War  in  Asia:  Insights  from  Communist  Archives,"  "Ethnic 
Nationalism  and  European  Security,"  and  the  Center's  European  Alumni  meeting  on  "The  Europe  of 
Tomorrow:  Regions,  Communities,  Cultures." 

For  FY  1997  a  similarly  reduced  number  of  conferences  in  the  planning  stages  covers 
nonetheless  a  broad  range  of  topics:  "U.S.  Policy  and  Security  in  the  Persian  Gulf,"  "Demographics 
and  Social  Program  Costs  in  the  Twenty-first  Century,"  "Security  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union,"  "The 
Role  of  the  United  States  in  Mediterranean  Security,"  and  "Regional  Free  Trade  Agreements:  An 
Assessment." 

Publishing 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press  was  established  in  1987  to  assist  in  the  publication  of 
works  arising  from  Center  activities.  Publishing  such  works  for  scholarly,  professional, 
governmental,  and  general  readerships  enhances  the  Center's  role  as  a  link  between  the  world  of 
learning  and  the  world  of  public  affairs.  The  Press  acts  principally  as  a  publisher  of  books  but  also 
publishes  the  Center's  newsletter.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Report  (circulation:  9,000);  its 
monthly  calendar  of  events  (7,700);  and  its  annual  report  (2,000).  The  Press  also  acts  as  editorial 
coordinator  of  the  Center's  World  Wide  Web  site  and  shares  responsibility  for  managing  the  site  with 
Dialogue. 

A  reduction  of  $20,000  in  federal  publishing  support  for  FY  1996  has  resulted  in  the  release  of 
fewer  titles.  Among  those  scheduled  for  publication  under  arrangements  with  Cambridge  University 
Press  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press  are  the  following: 

W.  Elliot  Brownlee,  Federal  Taxation  in  America:  A  Short  History 

W.  Elliot  Brownlee,  ed..  Funding  the  Modem  American  State.  1941-1995:  The  End  of  the  Era  of 

Easy  Finance 
Michael  A.  Cohen,  Joseph  S.  Tulchin,  and  Blair  A.  Ruble,  with  Allison  Garland,  eds..  Preparing  for 

the  Urban  Future 
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Ivan  Hannaford,  Race  :  The  History  of  an  Idea  in  the  West 

Donald  Keliey  and  David  Harris  Sacks,  The  Historical  Imagination  in  Earlv  Modem  Britain: 

History.  Rhetoric,  and  Fiction.  1500-1800 
Rene  Lemarchand,  Burundi:  Ethnic  Conflict  and  Genocide,  paperback  edition  with  a  new  preface 
R.  H.  Taylor,  The  Politics  of  Elections  in  Southeast  Asia 
Sallama  Shaker,  State.  Society,  and  Privatization  in  Turkey.  1979-1990 
Victor  Shnirelman,  Who  Gets  the  Past:  Competition  for  Ancestors  among  Non-Russian  Intellectuals 

in  Russia 
Samuel  F.  Wells,  Jr.,  ed..  New  European  Orders.  1919  and  1991 

Among  titles  scheduled  for  publication  in  FY  1997  are: 
Timothy  Bates,  Entrepreneurship  among  Asian  Immigrants  and  African  Americans 
Charles  Butterworth,  ed..  Between  the  State  and  Islam 

Petrus  Buwalda,  They  Did  Not  Dwell  Alone:  Jewish  Emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union.  1967-1990 
Michael  Cornfield,  ed..  Field  of  Media  Studies 
Betty  Friedan,  A  New  Paradigm  beyond  Identity  Politics 
Sumit  Ganguly,  Portents  of  War.  Hopes  of  Peace:  The  Crisis  in  Kashmir 
James  Hershberg,  ed..  New  Evidence  on  Cold  War  History 
Robert  L.  Hutchings.  American  Diplomacy  and  the  End  of  the  Cold  War:  An  Insider's  Account  of 

U.S.  Policy  in  Europe.  1989-1992 
James  W.  Muller,  ed.,  Churchill  as  Peacemaker 

Gilbert  Rozman,  ed..  The  Collapse  of  Communism  and  Social  Science  Theory 
Ljiljana  Smajlovic,  Whv  Yugoslavia  Failed 

Dialogue 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  produces  a  weekly  half-hour  radio  program  called  Dialogue 
which  covers  issues  in  national  and  international  affairs,  history,  and  culture.  As  an  interview 
program.  Dialogue  draws  its  guests  primarily  from  the  pool  of  scholars  in  residence  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center.  Its  goals  are  to  acquaint  a  national  audience  with  the  range  of  scholarship  at  the 
Center,  to  make  discussions  of  cultural  issues  available  to  a  nationwide  audience,  and  to  ser\'e  as  an 
intellectual  resource  for  other  educational  institutions. 

Dialogue  is  broadcast  nationally  over  1 55  commercial,  public,  and  campus  stations,  including 
50  university  and  high  school  affiliates.  Produced  in  association  with  Radio  Smithsonian,  the 
program  is  distributed  nationally  by  Public  Radio  International  and  internationally  by  the  World 
Radio  Network.  It  is  made  available  to  stations  on  compact  disc,  and  by  request  to  individual 
listeners  on  cassette  tape.  As  documented  by  recent  Arbitron  survey  results.  Dialogue  is  heard  by 
some  200,000  listeners  each  week,  for  a  yearly  total  of  over  10  million  received  broadcasts. 

During  the  just-concluded  broadcast  year.  Dialogue  achieved  a  number  of  special  distinctions. 
The  program  received  the  1995  Achievement  in  Radio  award  as  the  best  long  form  interview 
program  produced  in  Washington.  Dialogue  was  also  a  finalist  in  the  New  York  International  Radio 
Festival,  a  competition  which  involved  more  than  1,234  entrants. 
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Dialogue  also  extended  its  public  service  commitment  by  adding  Guiding  Hands  for  the  Blind 
to  its  broadcast  affiliates.  This  service,  in  Tennessee,  is  similar  to  one  Dialogue  has  offered  for  four 
years  through  North  Texas  Taping  and  Radio  for  the  Blind. 

Important  technical  advances  were  made  by  Dialogue  in  the  past  year.  Most  significant  is  the 
design  and  installation  of  a  World  Wide  Web  home  page  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center.  This 
project,  undertaken  with  the  Center's  publications  department,  includes  a  sophisticated  search  engine 
that  relies  upon  a  database  of  all  Wilson  Center  publications.  The  Wilson  Quarterly  articles. 
Dialogue  interviews,  and  scholar  and  staff  information. 

Dialogue's  most  significant  challenge  this  year  is  its  transition  to  a  private  support  basis  for  its 
production  costs.  With  a  comprehensive  listener  survey  completed  in  recent  months,  an  urgent 
promotional  effort  is  now  under  way  with  prospective  underwriters.  The  program's  goal  is  to  build  a 
secure  basis  in  corporate  and  philanthropic  support  that  will  allow  the  Wilson  Center  to  make  an 
even  broader  commitment  to  public  understanding  through  the  use  of  the  full  telecommunications 
spectrum. 

The  Wilson  Quarterly 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  published  The  Wilson  Quarterly  since  1 976  as  part  of  its 
special  mission  as  the  nation's  "living  memorial"  to  the  28th  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Quarterly  draws  upon  the  work  of  the  Center's  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars,  the  Center's  staff,  and 
the  proceedings  of  numerous  seminars  and  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Center.  In  the  past  year, 
the  Quarterly  published  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  including  "America's  Gambling  Fever,"  "The 
Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  "The  Return  of  Human  Nature,"  "What's  Wrong  with  the  American 
University?,"  "The  First  Contract  with  America,"  "The  Paradox  of  Yeltsin's  Russia,"  and  "How  to 
Build  a  Suburb." 

While  in  no  sense  a  house  organ,  the  Quarterly  is  nonetheless  an  integral  part  of  the  Center, 
making  use  of  the  Center's  scholarly  resources  and  addressing  the  same  broad  range  of  topics  that  are 
of  concern  to  the  Center.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Quarterly  has  maintained  its  strong 
readership  over  the  last  12  months  (averaging  65,000  subscribers,  or  some  185,000  readers).  Federal 
support  toward  the  costs  of  the  Quarterly's  postage  helps  assure  wide  dissemination  of  this  key 
outreach  vehicle. 

The  twentieth  year  of  publication  of  The  Wilson  Quarterly  ushers  in,  for  the  second  time  in  its 
history,  a  new  look.  With  the  guidance  of  a  graphics  professional,  the  Quarterly's  design  has  been 
updated  to  create  an  attractive  visual  style  that  is  easier  to  read,  it  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
by  subscribers. 

Student  Programs 

In  cooperation  with  the  Close  Up  Foundation,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  sponsors  a  regular 
series  of  briefings  for  high  school  students.  Students  and  teachers  visit  from  all  over  the  coimtry  for 
an  intensive  government  studies  program  in  the  nation's  capital.  Their  trip  includes  a  Wilson  Center 
seminar  that  features  senior  staff  and  visiting  scholars  who  discuss  foreign  and  domestic  issues  and 
place  current  events  in  a  historical  context.  Participation  levels  doubled  in  1995  over  the  previous 
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year;  more  than  four  hundred  students  (and  a  group  from  Close  Up's  specid  senior  citizens  program) 
participated  in  seminars  here.  Students  interacted  with  discussants  on  topics  which  included  arms 
control,  the  war  in  Bosnia,  the  Holocaust,  pxjlitical  climate  in  China,  the  post-Cold  War  political 
climate,  the  Congressional  budget  process,  nuclear  proliferation,  and  environmental  change  and 
security. 

1995  Close  Up  Foundation  Speakers 

Dean  Anderson;  Deputy  Director  for  Planning  and  Management 

Mary  Brown  Bullock;  Director,  The  Asia  Program 

John  Lampe;  Director,  East  European  Studies 

Robert  Litwak;  Director,  Division  of  International  Studies 

Walter  Reich;  Senior  Scholar  and  Director,  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 

Mitchell  Reiss;  Guest  Scholar,  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center 

P.J.  Simmons;  Program  Associate  and  Coordinator,  Environmental  Change  and  Security  Project 

Peter  Stavrakis;  Senior  Associate,  Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies 

Joseph  Tulchin;  Director,  Latin  American  Program 

Research  Assistants 

More  intensive  learning  experiences  are  provided  to  approximately  50  college  students  each 
semester  who  serve  as  part-time  research  assistants  to  our  Fellows.  The  opportunity  to  work  with 
distinguished  senior  scholars  and  practitioners  adds  a  valuable  internship  practicum  to  their 
classroom  training.  Federal  fiinding  for  modest  (less  than  minimum  wage)  stipends  has  been 
eliminated  for  FY  1996  and  efforts  to  privatize  this  program  are  urgently  under  way.  Proposals  are 
being  submitted  to  foundations  and  corporations  with  a  strong  interest  in  opportunities  in  higher 
education.  Simultaneously,  the  Center  is  searching  for  research  assistance  candidates  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  free.    This  winter  we  have  interns  from  28  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  who  represent  some  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  the  next  generation.  Their  assistance  is 
instrumental  to  the  Fellows'  productivity,  and  their  youthfulness  and  enthusiasm  help  energize  the 
entire  Center. 
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World  Wide  Web 

The  Center's  World  Wide  Web  site  was  opened  to  the  public  in  FY  1996.  Run  in  cooperation 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Web  site,  the  Center's  site  is  an  inexpensive  and  well-organized 
way  for  the  Center  to  communicate  worldwide  about  its  activities  and  products.  The  site  conveys  a 
full  range  of  current  news  about  the  Center  and  its  activities  and  makes  investigation  into  the 
Center's  28-year  history  of  productive  output  as  easy  as  pushing  a  button.  The  site  includes 
announcements  of  forthcoming  events,  reports  on  recent  meetings,  descriptions  of  broadcasts  and 
publications,  and  information  on  key  people  ~  the  Center's  resident  scholars  and  senior  staff.  The 
site  also  provides  a  guide  to  the  Center,  its  organization,  and  its  aimual  Fellowship  competition.  The 
site  can  be  accessed  by  directing  an  internet  world  wide  web  browser  to  the  following  URL 
(Universal  Resource  Locator),  a  web  site  "address":  HTTP:/AVWICS.S1.EDU 

The  site  does  not  just  let  the  Center  keep  its  core  constituents  in  universities  and  government 
up-to-date.  It  also  extends  the  Center's  reach  to  the  general  public  and  to  high  school  and  college 
students  (all  of  whom  have  rapidly  growing  access  to  the  Web),  by  fully  indexing  for  the  first  time 
the  publications  and  other  outreach  that  the  Center  offers  to  lay  audiences  -  The  Wilson  Quarterly. 
Dialogue,  and  the  Center's  newsletters,  especially  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Report. 

"Visitors"  to  the  site  can  use  its  search  facility  to  find  a  description  of  any  major  article  in  all 
twenty  years  of  The  Wilson  Quarterly,  a  recording  of  any  Dialogue  broadcast  since  1988,  and  any 
book  published  as  a  result  of  work  done  at  the  Center.  Qrdering  information  for  The  Wilson 
Quarterly.  Dialogue  recordings,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press  books  is  given  as  are  broadcast 
stations  and  times  for  Dialogue  throughout  the  country  and  abroad.  Responsibility  for  managing  the 
site  is  shared  by  Dialogue  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press. 


Adjustments 


VII  SPACE 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

Actual 

Estimat? 

Proposed 

Increased  Amount     Net 
Costs        Absorbed  Change 


$2,805  $  464  $  464  $    14        $    14        $    0 

Throughout  its  history  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  operated  in  borrowed  or  leased  space, 
or  in  a  combination  of  both.  Beginning  with  borrowed  rooms  in  the  Smithsonian  "Castle,"  intended 
as  a  stopgap  while  the  Center  secured  the  home  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  contemplated  in  its 
founding  legislation,  over  time  it  came  also  to  occupy  leased  office  space  in  two  nearby  locations  ~ 
now  reduced  to  one. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  makeshift  arrangement  are  many  and  obvious.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  essential  notion  of  the  Center  as  a  community,  it  greatly  inhibits  relations  among  the  Center's 
various  parts,  it  deprives  the  Center  of  any  vestige  of  identity  and  visibility,  and  -  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  spaces  in  question  ~  it  deprives  the  Center  of  the  very  facilities  most  important  to  its 
fully  successful  operations:  adequate  studies  for  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars,  meeting  rooms,  a 
functional  library,  and  a  proper  communal  eating  area.  Finally,  it  utterly  defeats  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  Center  be  a  visible,  accessible,  and  educational  memorial  to  President  Wilson. 
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Happily,  an  opportunity  arose  about  eight  years  ago  -  arguably  the  last  opportunity  ~  to 
correct  these  shortcomings.  This  was  the  initiation  of  planning  for  subsequent  construction  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  13th  and  14th  streets  of  the  Federal  Triangle  Building,  recently 
renamed  by  Congress  the  Ronald  Reagan  Building.  The  location  is  in  every  respect  ideal,  accessible 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  libraries,  archives,  and  museum  collections  upon  which  the  Center 
depends.  Thanks  to  the  sensitivity  and  skill  of  the  architects,  the  Center's  portion  of  the  building  has 
been  designed  to  be  instantly  identifiable,  appropriately  monumental,  and  responsive  to  all  the  very 
specific  needs  of  the  Center.  In  1995,  Congress  officially  designated  the  area  on  which  the  Center 
will  front  "Woodrow  Wilson  Plaza." 

Because  the  construction,  interior  fitting-out,  equipping  and  fiimishing  of  any  new  building  is 
a  lengthy  process,  the  Center  and  0MB  agreed  in  1 993  that  the  Center's  share  of  these  start-up 
expenses  —  approximately  $6.6  million  in  all  —  should  be  sought  in  equal  amounts  in  FY  1995  and 
FY  1996  and  then  retained  in  subsequent  years  as  base  funding  for  the  new  building's  annual  rental 
fees.  This  timing  not  only  accorded  with  the  need  for  funds,  but  also  avoided  a  kind  of  "roller 
coaster"  budgeting  that  would  have  seen  the  Center's  appropriation  double  in  FY  1995,  drop  back 
nearly  to  its  previous  level  in  FY  1 996,  only  to  rise  markedly  again  in  FY  1 997  and  thereaftei;  to 
meet  GSA's  rental  costs. 

The  first  part  of  this  plan  was  accomplished  when  Congress  provided  the  necessary  funding  in 
the  Center's  FY  1 995  appropriation.  The  1 04th  Congress  subsequently  made  clear,  however,  that  the 
Center's  move  into  its  new  space  would  have  to  be  achieved  without  the  previously  planned 
permanent  increase  in  base  funding. 

Accordingly,  the  Center  sought  and  has  secured  from  the  Administration  a  promise  of  a  waiver 
of  rental  charges.  As  this  budget  justification  is  being  written,  we  await  receipt  from  GSA  of  the  text 
of  a  contractually  binding  lease  that  would  formally  execute  this  promise  over  no  less  than  a  30-year 
term.  Assuming  this  document  will  provide  adequate  assurance  to  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  upon  their  review,  GSA  advises  that  the  Center  could  anticipate  moving  into  its  new 
quarters  in  FY  1998. 

Until  such  time,  the  Center's  lease  of  L'Enfant  Plaza  office  space  would  continue,  supported 
by  this  budget  line.  Projected  rental  increases  of  $14,000  for  FY  1997  would  be  absorbed  by  modest 
reprogrammings  from  other  lines.  Following  the  Center's  move,  annual  reductions  to  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  would  total  over  $1  million,  comprising  rental  savings  from  the  Center's 
relinquishment  of  its  L'Enfant  Plaza  space,  and  corresponding  savings  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  relocation  into  the  Castle  of  activities  currently  occupying  rented  space  elsewhere  with 
appropriated  funds. 
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CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENTS,  FY  1995,  FY  1996,  AND  FY  1997 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Totak  -  All  Programs 

FY  1995  (actual) 
FY  1996  (estimate) 
FY  1997  (estimate) 


Non-appropriated  Funds 
Income  &     Expenses  & 


Transfers 
$5,705 

5,336 

4,382 


Transfers 
$5,665 

5,293 

4,257 


Appropriation 

$8,870 
5,840 
5,840 


As  detailed  below,  non-appropriated  fund  income  derives  from  a  wide  range  of  competitively 
awarded  grants,  gifts,  endowment  income,  and  The  Wilson  Quarterly's  subscription  sales  and 
advertising.  Non-appropriated  expenses  represent  the  financial  activity  entailed  in  the  execution  of 
the  projects  and  programs  so  fiinded,  along  with  support  for  a  proportional  share  of  the  Center's 
overall  administrative  budget.  The  column  titled  "Appropriation"  displays  the  federal  fund  amounts 
detailed  on  the  preceding  pages.  In  each  case,  FY  1997  non-appropriated  fund  activity  is 
conservatively  budgeted;  it  is  the  Center's  long-standing  practice  to  reflect  in  the  out-years  only 
those  monies  for  which  the  source  is  already  known  and  the  outcome  reasonably  secure. 
Although  fund-raising  activities  at  the  outset  always  have  uncertain  result,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  exceed  current  levels  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997. 


Non-appropriated  Funds 


General  Center 

ln?om? 

Expenses  & 
Transfers 

Appropriation 

FY  1995  (actual) 

$  971 

$    961 

$5,793 

FY  1996  (estimate) 

797 

754 

3,269 

FY  1997  (estimate) 

802 

677 

3,269 

General  Center  non-appropriated  fiinds  derive  from  foundation  grants,  gifts,  endowment 
income,  and  overhead  recovery  on  grants.  Expenses  consist  of  the  salaries  of  eight  administrative 
personnel,  reimbursement  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  certain  administrative  services,  staff  and 
related  expenses  of  the  external  affairs  office,  and  conferences  and  meetings  funded  from  grants. 
Reduction  in  federal  support  has  forced  the  Center  to  increase  fimd-raising  endeavors  for  the 
privatization  of  the  internship  program.  Dialogue,  and  partial  publication  activities. 
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Non-appropriated  Funds 
Kennan  Institute  Incoms  Expenses  Appropriation 

FY  1995  (actual)  $1,102  $1,102  $404 

FY  1996  (estimate)  1,041  1,041  346 

FY  1997  (estimate)  785  785  346 

The  major  portion  of  the  Kennan  Institute's  non-appropriated  funds  derive  from  annual 
competitive  grant  awards  from  the  Program  for  the  Study  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Independent 
States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union  (Title  VIII).  Title  VIII  monies  currently  pay  the  salaries  of  five 
staff  members,  stipends  for  American  research  scholars  and  short-term  scholars,  research  assistance, 
help  defray  office  and  publication  expenses,  and  cover,  in  part,  the  cost  of  conference  travel  for  staff 
and  speakers.  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  1 962  Charitable  Trust  continues  its  funding  for  stipends  in 
FY  1995-1996.  Also  in  FY  1995-1996,  the  USIA  has  awarded  an  additional  $259,000  in  its 
Regional  Exchange  Program  to  bring  scholars  from  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet  Republics  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Income  is  also  derived  from  interest  on  the  Kennan  Institute's  endowment. 


Non-appropriated  Funds 
Latin  American  Program       Income  Expenses  Appropriation 

FY  1995  (actual)  $399  $399  $416 

FY  1996  (estimate)  439  439  358 

FY  1997  (estimate)  211  211  358 

Non-appropriated  funds  are  derived  from  foundation  grants  and  from  a  working  reserve,  quasi- 
endowment  ftmd.  These  funds  are  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  program  associates,  other  office 
assistants,  and  external  researchers  contracted  to  collaborate  on  specific  projects.  In  addition,  they 
cover  most  of  the  cost  of  seminars  and  conferences  held  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  and 
meetings  held  with  members  of  Congress  for  such  programs  as  Meet  the  Ambassador,  Congressional 
Breakfasts,  and  briefings  for  congressional  staff.  Conferences  held  in  the  past  year  with  non- 
appropriated and  appropriated  funds  were;  "Ethnic  Conflict  and  Governance  in  Comparative 
Perspective,"  "Changes  in  the  Urban  Landscape:  From  Habitat  I  to  Habitat  II,"  "Peru's  Upcoming 
Elections:  Prospects  for  Democratization,"  and  "Colombia:  Human  Rights  and  the  Peace  Process." 
FY  1997  income  estimates  are  prudently  lower  reflecting  the  uncertain  result  of  all  ftind-raising 
efforts.  Nonetheless,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  or  exceed  current  levels. 


Jnponie 

Ej^penses 

Appropriation 

$  558 

$  558 

$  419 

527 

527 

261 

250 

250 

261 
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Non-appropriated  Funds 
International  Studies 

FY  1995  (actual) 
FY  1996  (estimate) 
FY  1997  (estimate) 

Non-appropriated  funds  are  derived  from  foundation  grants.  These  are  used  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  program  assistant  and  cover,  through  FY  1995,  the  costs  of  a  multi-year  project  on  the 
"International  History  of  the  Cold  War,"  as  well  as  other  conferences  and  meetings  addressing  a 
broad  range  of  political,  economic,  and  military  issues.  FY  1997  income  estimates  are  prudently 
lower  reflecting  the  uncertain  result  of  all  fiind-raising  efforts.  Nonetheless,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  maintain  or  exceed  current  levels. 


Non-appropriated  Funds 
Asia  Program 

FY  1995  (actual) 
FY  1996  (estimate) 
FY  1997  (estimate) 

Non-appropriated  moneys  derive  from  two  Asia  Program-dedicated  endowments  —  one  to 
support  Japan-related  activities  and  one  to  support  Korea-related  activities.  Additional  funding  is 
received  from  several  private  foundations.  Examples  of  conferences  that  will  be  supported,  in  part, 
with  non-appropriated  funds  are  "U.S. -Japan  Relations:  The  Nixon  Shocks"  and  "Korean  Foreign 
Economic  Relations." 


Non-appropriated  Funds 
United  States  Studies  Income  Expenses  Appropriation 

FY  1995  (actual)  $    15  $    15  $  572 

FY  1996  (estimate)  93  93  514 

FY  1997  (estimate)  27  27  514 

Non-appropriated  funds  are  derived  from  the  Smith  Richardson  Foundation,  the  Shell 
Foundation,  and  the  Exxon  Education  Fund  and  are  used  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  annual 
schedule  of  scholarly  meetings.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  ($47,500),  a  grant  from  the  Smith  Richardson 
Foundation,  is  devoted  to  the  meetings  and  publications  costs  of  a  scholarly  workshop  exploring  the 
history,  problems,  and  prospects  of  local  self-government  in  the  United  States. 


Income 

Expenses 

Appropriation 

$  164 

$  164 

$  424 

136 

136 

366 

107 

107 

366 
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East  and  West  Non-appropriated  Funds 

European  Program  Income  Expenses  Appropriation 

FY  1995  (actual)  $594  $594  $238 

FY  1996  (estimate)  475  475  180 

FY  1997  (estimate)  302  302  180 

East  European  Studies  receives  most  of  its  non-appropriated  funds  from  the  Program  for  the 
Study  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Independent  States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union  (formerly  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  Research  and  Training  Act  of  1983  -  Title  VIII)  administered  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Title  VIII  grant  supports  the  stipends  for  senior  and  junior  scholars,  salaries  of  two 
members  of  the  program  staff,  fiinds  the  cost  of  travel  and  related  publications  for  conferences, 
office  expenses,  and  the  annual  Junior  Scholars'  Training  Seminar.  East  European  Studies  also  has  a 
small  endowment  from  George  and  Viola  Hoffrnan.  Trust  funds,  and  federal  conference  support, 
enable  East  and  West  European  Studies  to  hold  seminars,  colloquia,  and  national  and  international 
conferences.  Conferences  will  include  "East  European  Economic  Transitions  by  the  Year  2000"  with 
John  Hardt  and  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  and  "For  Democracy's  Sake:  Assessing  the 
Role  of  Independent  Foundations  in  Central  Europe"  with  Wilson  Center  Guest  Scholar,  Kevin 
Quigley.  West  European  Studies  will  organize  a  meeting  of  the  Center's  European  Alumni  on  the 
topic  "The  Europe  of  Tomorrow:  Regions,  Communities,  Cultures." 


Historical,  Cultural,  Non-appropriated  Funds 

and  Literary  Studies  Income  Expenses  Appropriation 

FY  1995  (actual)  $79  $79  $321 

FY  1996  (estimate)  71  71  263 

FY  1997  (estimate)  60  60  263 

Non-appropriated  funds  derive  from  an  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  grant.  These  funds  will 
be  used  for  various  purposes:  ( 1 )  to  help  sponsor  workshops  on  historical  and  humanistic  topics 
such  as  "Ideas  of  Europe  and  European  identity,"  "Churchill  and  the  Cold  War,"  "Conceptions  of 
Freedom  in  the  History  of  the  West,"  "World  War  II  and  Cultural  Change  in  Europe,"  and  "Issues  at 
the  Millennium";  (2)  to  continue  a  lecture  series  that  brings  prominent  American  novelists  to  the 
Wilson  Center  to  speak  about  literature;  and  (3)  to  subsidize  publication  of  several  volumes  that  are 
expected  to  emerge  from  earlier  workshops  and  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Division  on  "Churchill  as 
Peacemaker,"  "The  Revival  of  Moral  Inquiry  in  American  Scholarship,"  "War  and  Democracy:  The 
Peloponnesian  War  and  the  Korean  War,"  "The  Historical  Imagination  in  Early  Modem  Britain,"  and 
"Between  the  State  and  Islam." 
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The  Wilson  Quarterly 

FY  1995  (actual) 
FY  1996  (estimate) 
FY  1997  (estimate) 


Non-appropriated  Funds 

Income  & 

£2U2£nS£S 

Appropriatipn 

Transfers 

$1,823 

$1,793 

$  283 

1,757 

1,757 

283 

1,838 

1,838 

283 

The  Wilson  Quarterly's  trust  fund  income  is  derived  from  subscription  sales,  list  rental,  single 
copy  sales,  advertising,  and  transfers  from  general  center  funds  as  necessary  to  offset  operating 
deficits.  Contributing  to  income,  non-appropriated  cash  reserves  were  drawn  down  $4 1 ,000  in  FY 
1995,  covering  the  prior  year's  and  current  year's  operating  loss.  A  fiirther  $34,000  in  FY  1996  and 
$46,000  in  FY  1 997  drawn  from  dwindling  non-appropriated  cash  reserves  available  for  such 
purposes  are  estimated  to  be  needed  to  offset  annual  deficits  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997.  In  addition, 
$300,000  in  FY  1995,  and  $100,000  in  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  will  be  transferred  from  general  center 
funds  for  circulation  and  editorial  improvements.  Income  is  used  to  cover  the  expenses  for  salaries 
and  benefits,  manuscripts,  illustrations  and  art  work,  printing  paper  and  distribution,  administration, 
acquisition  of  new  subscribers,  and  fiilfillment  of  orders.  Federal  funds  partially  support  the  cost  of 
postage. 
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ENDOWMENT  PRINCIPAL  FY  1995 
(dollars  in  thousands) 
Based  on  Book  Value 


GENERAL  CENTER 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $7,476 

Received  During  FY  1995*  $2,980 

Balance  End  of  FY  1 995  $  1 0,456 


KENNAN  INSTITUTE 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1 994  $  3,684 

Received  During  FY  1995*  $     449 

Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $4,133 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  543 

Received  During  FY  1995*  $  87 

Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $  630 


ASIA  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1 994  $  1 ,780 

Received  During  FY  1995*  $     312 

Balance  End  of  FY  1 995  $  2,092 


EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $  22 

Received  During  FY  1995*  $  2 

Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $  24 


WEST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1994  $     32 

Received  During  FY  1995*  $       3 

Balance  End  of  FY  1995  $     35 

'Amount  received  includes  new  contributions  (S2,125,000),  endowment  income  reinvested  into  principal  ($276,000)  and 
a  recognized  gain  on  investments  ($1,432,000). 
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ENDOWMENT  PRINCIPAL  FY  1996 
(dollars  in  thousands) 
Based  on  Book  Value 


GENERAL  CENTER 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1 995  $  1 0,456 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1 996  $      220 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1 996  $  1 0,676 


KENNAN  INSTITUTE 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  4,133 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996  $     200 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1 996  $  4,333 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  630 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1 996  $  1 7 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $  647 


ASIA  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1 995  $  2,092 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1 996  $      55 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1 996  $  2, 1 47 


EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  24 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996  $  1 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1 996  $  25 


WEST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1995  $  35 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1996  $  1 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1996  $  36 
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ENDOWMENT  PRINCIPAL  FY  1997 
(dollars  in  thousands) 
Based  on  Book  Value 


GENERAL  CENTER 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1996  $10,676 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1997  $  2,220 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1997  $12,896 


KENNAN  INSTITUTE 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1996  $  4,333 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1 997  $     200 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1997  $  4,533 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1 996  $  647 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1997  $  17 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1997  $  664 


ASIA  PROGRAM 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1 996  $2,147 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1997  $       55 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1 997  $  2,202 


EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1 996  $  25 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1997  $  ] 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1997  $  26 


WEST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

Carried  Forward  From  FY  1996  $     35 

Estimated  to  be  Received  During  FY  1997  $       1 

Estimated  Balance  End  of  FY  1997  $     37 
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